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12.  Finally,  these  Arithmetics  teach  the  shortest,  simplest, 
arid  mo*t  easy  to  he  remembered  modes  of  performing  the 
different  operations  of  which  they  treat. 

I.  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  18mo.  160  pages.  Price  21 
cents. — This  work  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  Arithmetic.  It 
commences  with  Elementary  principles,  and  lays  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  what  is  to  follow. 

II.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC.  lCmo.  347  pages.  Price 
42  cents. — From  the  Primary  the  pupil  proceeds  to  the  Elementary, 
in  which  it  is  aimed  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  develop  the  reason- 
ing powers,  and  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  advanced  departments 
of  Mathematics.  In  the  author's  treatment  of  Vulgar  Fractions, 
Percentage,  and  Interest,  his  new  method  of  finding  the  cash 
balance  in  Equation  of  Payments,  and  his  improved  method  of 
Extracting  the  Cube  Root,  he  has  certainly  mode  a  great  advance 
on  the  other  Elementary  Arithmetics  now  before  the  public. 

III.  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  12mo.  356  pages.  Price, 
Cloth,  62  cents. — This  work  covers  nearly  the  same  ground  as  the 
Elementary,  differing  from  it  principally  in  presenting  a  greater 
number  of  examples.  It  may,  therefore,  either  follow  the  Ele- 
mentary, or  be  substituted  for  it. 

IT.  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  12mo.  324  pages.  Goth. 
Price  75  cents. — This  is  intended  as  a  finishing  book  for  those  who 
would  complete  a  thorough  arithmetical  course. 


Perkins'   Algebraic   Series. 

I.  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA.     12mo.     244  pages.     Price  75 
cents. — Adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools  and  Academies. 
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J£^*  Notice. — A  EET  to  the  Exercises  of  this  Grammar  in  pi 
lialicd  in  a  separate  Yolume. 


PREFACE. 


Im  undertaking  to  edit  an  improved  edition  of  OLLENDoarr's'FBEHOH 
Grammar,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my  perianal  familiarity  and 
experience  with  the  system  which  I  have  practically  taught  for  many 
years.  However,  as  the  Method  is  called  a  New  Method;  if  it  deserves 
that  title,  its  active  principle  must  differ  from  that  ef  the  old  mode 
of  tuition,  and  consequently  any  one,  let  him  be  ever  so  talented, 
who,  without  being  well  acquainted  with  its  modus  operandi,  would 
attempt  to  correct,  improve,  or  compose  a  work  based  on  that  princi- 
ple, would  be  as  likely  to  fail,  as  an  experienced  stage-driver  would 
be,  if  he  were  to  endeavor  to  take  the  management  of  a  steam  or  loco- 
motive engine.  It  is  then  incumbent  on  me  to  show  that  I  am  fully 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  that  New  Method. 

In  1832,  before  the  publication  of  Ollendorff's  or  Manesca's  System, 
I  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Experience  Consulted ;  or  V.  Value's 
System  for  teaching  Modern  Languages."  At  page  3  of  the  introduc 
tion,  is  this  passage : 

"  We  will  merely  notice  that  the  principle  which  furnishes  the  stu- 
dent with  the  means,  from  the  first  lesson,  of  forming  his  own  sentences, 
or,  in  other  word*,  of  making  an  immediate  and  continued  use  of  the  words 
he  learns,  so  as  to  speak,  will  appear  new  to  the  public,  although  it  has 
lere  been  acted  upon  for  many  years." 
At  page  5,  will  be  found : 

"  Since  the  means  ought  always  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  end 
la  view,  and  since  immediate  is  in  direct  opposition  to  postponed  use,  we 
must  reverse  the  practice  usually  adopted,  and  consequently  furnish 
the  student  with  words  susceptible  of  inter-combinations,  instead  of 
teaching  him  such  as,  not  being  combinable  together,  cannot  be  incor- 
porated into  the  same  sentence,  and  must,  of  course,  render  his  efforts 
entirely  fruitless." 

This  is  what  Ollendorff  has  practically  carried  out ;  and,  as  I  have 
long  used  his  system,  its  details  are  perfectly  familiar  to  mo. 

The  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  lessons  cannot  have  escaped  the 
ifttice  of  teachers  and  scholars  who  have  practically  uBed  the  woric. 
TWe  1st,  2d,  and  3d  are  of  a  proper  length  for  one  recitation,  sven 
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With  an  ordinary  capacity ;  but  from  the  4th  they  begin  to  ausume  a 
lixe  that  makes  it  difficult  to  learn  one,  at  a  single  lesson.     True,  a 
part  only  of  a  lesson  may  be  assigned  as  a  task,  but  the  teacher  must 
then  daily  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  lesson,  in  order  to  portion  it  ■   '•: 
according  to  the  capacity  of  his  class.     With  a  private  scholar,  even  'V 
with  a  private  class,  that  may  be  done  without  much  inconvenience? 
but  the  case  is  different  when  applied  to  classes  in  schools,  where ,  {' 
more  regularity  and  uniformity  are  required,  and  where,  the  scholar!  •  _( 
having  to  pass  quickly  from  one  study  to  another,  have  no  time  allowed  If 
for  measuring  the  fractional  part  they  ought  to  have  for  the  next  reci*  ... 
tation.   With  the  view  of  remedying  this  serious  objection,  the  equali-  ' 
tation  6f  the  lessons  was  thought  expedient. 

To  divide  each  long  lesson  into  two,  three,  or  four  small  ones,  would  C- 
in  a  great  measure  have  destroyed  the  unity  which  characterizes  each  £ 
particular  and  successive  lesson  in  the  book.  This  was  thought  objec-.:.*fc; 
tionable ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  dividing  each  lesson,  according  to  iW  -'7 . 
length,  into  two,  three,  or  four  sections,  so  as  to  obtain  the  equaliza-  ;: 
tion  of  the  parts  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

It  is  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  which  is  now  presented  to  the  » 
American  public. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  superiority. 
of  the  principle  here  followed  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  faulto, 
inaccuracies,  defects,  omissions,  and  errors  with  which  the  former  book 
is  teeming,  scholars  learn,  and  learn  well.     The  half  of  those  errors 
would  destroy  the  reputation  of  any  other  grammar  or  method,  was 
not  the  fundamental  principle  so  self-efficient.     Those  defects  are  like 
grades  on  a  railroad :  they  may  partially  impede  the  way,  but  the .  '- 
moving  power  of  the  engine  easily  overcomes  them.     We  will  notice  a  }i 
few  of  them.    At  page  24,  we  find  : 
This  or  that  ox.    This  or  that  hay.     |    Ce  boeuf.  Ce  foin. 

As  the  three  words  this  or  that  are  translated  by  ce  alone,  it  is  very 
,  natural  that  the  student  should,  in  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  13th 
Exercise,  translate  "Has  the  peasant  this  or  that  ox?"  by  "Le  pay  pan 
a-t-il  ce  boeuf?"  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  answer,  "  He  has  neither 
this  nor  that,"  by  "  H  n'a  ni  ce,"  without  adding  anything  else. 

This  is  one  of  those  results  that  experience  alone  can  teach  and 
record ;  and  which  no  reasoning  a  priori  could  suggest.  At  the  same 
time  it  shows  how  carefully  we  must  weigh  and  analyse  the  expres- 
eions  offered  to  the  learner.  For,  in  this  instance,  the  error  came  not 
from  any  fault  of  his ;  but  solely  from  the  combination  of  the  three 
words  this  or  that  being  carelessly  translated  by  ce.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty,  say :  this,  that — ce ;  this,  that  ox— ce  boeuf.  And  then,  when 
he  comes  to :  this  or  that  ox,  he  cannot  possibly  translate  by  ce  boeuf 
alone,  but  he  will  use  Ce  bceuf-ci  ou  celui-l:\,  &c.    Some  may  consider 
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this  is  &  trifle.  So  it  is ;  but  the  teacher's  or  author's  business  is  to 
give  rigbt  directions.  Below  will  be  found  a  few  of  Ollendorff's 
defects.1 

The  e  grave  has  purposely  been  placed  on  the  e  of  siege,  privilege,  &c, 
to  conform  to  the  pronunciation;  although,  from  mere  hat  it  or  whim, 
those  words  usually  have  an  acute  accent,  (sidge.) 

8onie  have  found  fault,  because  the  feminine  was  not  introduced 
before  the  &**h  Lesson ;  but  experience  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  hap- 
piest innovations  in  the  Method. 

The  manner  here  adopted,  of  forming  the  subjunctive  present  from 
the  third  person  plural  of  the  indicative  present,  and  of  placing  that 
third  person  plural  at  the  bead  of  the  tense,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
Bake  the  acquisition  of  the  tense  much  more  easy.  For  instance : 
Boivent,  boive,  boives,  boive,  being  pronouncei  in  the  same  way,  may 
be  considered  as  a  single  word,  already  known  to  the  student,  (since  it 
is  the  third  person  plural  of  the  indicative  present,)  and  the  first  and 
second  persons  plural  being  similar  to  those  of  the  imperfect,  the  pupil 
has  in  fact  nothing  new  to  learn.  He  actually  knows  the  tense  before 
he  comes  to  it. 

A  great  portion  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  subjunctive,  arise  from 
flit  manner  of  presenting  that  mood,  in  the  conjugations  intended  to  teach 
French  to  the  Americans.  It  is  one  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  deficient 
parts  of  all  grammars.    From  its  nature,  the  subjunctive  being  subser- 

-  4t  pace  22,  we  find  personru  and  ne  separated  by  a  hyphen  (-) — wrong. 

30.  Porte-feuille,  no  directions  anywhere  how  to  form  the  plural  or* 
compound  nouns  of  this  class. 

73.    What,  nominative,  que:  it  should  be  qu'est-ce  qui?  {No  trifle.) 

73.    Obs.B.  wrong.   60.  To,  with  whom,  for,  to  whose  house :  ehex  qui. 

90.    Soldier  in  71st  Exercise,  the  French  given  only  at  100. 

104.  Do  and  An,  for  all  persons  and  tenses,  should  be  for  the  present 
tense. 

112.  Obs.  A.  wrong,  because  the  preposition  does  not  belong  to  the  se- 
cond, but  to  the  first  verb.  The  list  there  given  by  Ollendorff 
is  transferred  to  the  Synopsis,  because  the  verbs  not  being 
introduced  in  the  exercises,  uselessly  encumber  the  lesson. 
U8, 119.  Kales  on  the  past  participles,  not  fully  explained.  The  word 
object,  applied  both  to  le,  Us,  and  en,  show  that  the  author  was 
not  aware  of  their  difference  in  French. 
138, 141.  How  long.  No  explanation,  so  that  the  pupil  is  constantly  at  a 
loss. 

160.    Je,  me,  (separated.)    "Wrong;  they  should  be  connected. 

183.    Rule  on  the  future  and  note  below,  wrong.    199.  Obs.  E.  defective. 

203.  5th  and  6th  Hue  of  Exercise  :  11ns  he  already  kept  something  from 
you?  wrongly  translated  by  A-t-il  dijd  garde:  quelque  chose  £e 
vous? 

245.     Obs.  A.  not  correct.     273.    Obs.  A.  wrong.      325.   Obs.  A.  wrong 

280.     II  s'en  faut  beaucovp,  a  knotty  point  uselessly  presented  to  the 
student,  who  can  already  truns.ate  in  several  ways  tl»e  ques- 
tions there  askei,  &c.  &e 
i» 
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yient  to,  or  governed  by  an  antecedent,  can  separately  have  no  specific 
meaning,  and  ought  consequently  never  to  be  used  by  itself.  Now,  as 
in  grammars,  the  subjunctive  is  mostly  given  by  itself,  independently 
of  the  governing  expression,  it  follows  that  the  English  translation 
attached  to  it,  is  calculated  to  lead  into  numerous  errors.  Let  us 
select  a  few  examples.  In  the  verb,  to  have,  avoir ;  to  know,  savour ; 
to  go,  aller ;  the  subjunctive  present  2s  in  all  grammars,  and  in  Ollen- 
dorff's also,  given  thus :  que  faie,  that  I  may  have ;  que  je  sache,  that  1 
nay  know;  que  faille,  that  I  may  go;  and  as  the  English  is  the 
prototype  of  the  French,  the  student  must  necessarily  connect  the 
idea  of  the  French  subjunctive  with  that  I  may,  and  with  no  other 
English.  Hence  the  phrases,  William  says  that  I  may  have  his  dic- 
tionary ;  She  says  thai  I  may  know  my  lesson ;  He  thinks  that  I  may 
go;  having  each  the  English  that  I  may,  which  is  intimately  linked  in 
the  student's  mind  with  the  French  subjunctive,  must  inevitably  lead 
him  to  use  that  mood,  and  translate  by,  Guillaume  dit  que  faie  son 
dictionnaire ;  Elle  dit  que  je  sache  ma  lecon ;  II  croit  que  faille.  And 
such  translations  would  hardly  be  understood  by  the  very  authors  of 
the  grammars,  if  unconnected  with  the  English.  Now,  such  modes  of 
expression  abound  in  English :  what  an  inexhaustible  source  of  mis- 
takes !  1  But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  only  one  side  of  the  medal ;  let  us 
see  the  reverse.  The  French  subjunctive  being  connected  exclusively 
with  that  I  may,  will  never  be  thought  of,  when  this  prototype  does  not 
constitute  a  part  of  the  English  phrase :  consequently,  /  must  have ; 
unlets  I  know;  he  wishes  me  to  go;  cannot  by  the  student  be  translated 
by  the  French  subjunctive  mood ;  for  they  do  not  remind  him  of  his 
English  prototype,  that  I  may,  which  alone  can  recall  the  idea  of  the 
French  subjunctive.  Here,  then,  is  another  source  of  innumerable 
errors.  What  a  sad  dilemma  is  then  presented  to  the  student !  Both 
the  presence  and  the  absence  of  his  prototype  mislead  his  steps.  He 
is  in  an  intricate  labyrinth,  and  there  is  no  Ariadne  to  furnish  him 
with  a  clew  to  escape. 

The  unpleasant  dilemma  in  which  the  student  is  involved,  is  avoided 
by  always  presenting  the  subjunctive  mood,  as  I  do,  in  connexion  with 
the  expression  by  which  it  is  governed. 

All  those  defects  and  many  others  have  t>een  rectified.  The  Gram- 
matical Synopsis  will  be  found  to  contain  many  useful  explanations, 
the  result  of  experience.  The  Prttirit,  Conditionnd,  Imperative,  Sub- 
junctive, the  Reflected  Verbs,  the  Negations,  are  new  and  important 
articles.  It  was  thought  preferable  to  transfer  into  the  Synopsis  many 
of  the  rules  and  directions  given  in  the  body  of  Ollendorff's  work,  so 
as  to  have  under  the  same  head  everything  relating  to  the  subject  it 
treats  of. 

V.  VALUE. 
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Direction*  for  using  V.  Value's  System  of  French  Pro- 
nunciation, by  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds 
of  that  Language  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  Lessons 


APTXB  READING  TUB  DEFINITION   OF  VOWELS. 

Teacher. — Please  to  pronounce  the  English  word,  add. 

Student  pronounces  it. 

T. — What  is  the  sound  of  the  letter  a  in  that  word  T 

8.  gives  it,  if  he  can.  If  he  does  not  give  it  correctly,  the  teacluf 
djes  it,  and  tells  him  to  dwell  on  the  sound ;  as,  aaaa-d,  and  finally 
4Ja . . .  alone,  so  as  to  abstract  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a.   When  done — 

T. — This  is  the  sound  of  the  French  letter  a,  marked  1  on  the  1st 
column,        aaa,        a. 

S.  repeats  the  prolonged  sound. 

T. — Whenever  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  French  sound,  marked  1 
(one),  you  must  recur  to  the  English  word  add,  and  you  cannot  miss  it. 

S.  repeats  the  word,  prolongs  the  sound  aaa,  and  abstracts  it,  a. 

T. — The  sound  of  A  (with  a  circumflex  accent),  marked  Is  (one  two, 
to  show  that  it  is  the  second  sound  of  the  same  letter  a),  is  found  in 
the  word  far  .  .faaa-r  ...6.  Pronounce  the  word,  dwell  upon  the  vowel 
sound,  and  abstract  it. 

S.  tries  to  do  it.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  the  teacher  must  go 
through  the  same  process  as  for  the  a  of  add.    When  done — 

T. — In  what  English  word  do  you  find  the  French  sound  marked  1 
(one)  T    S.  gives  it. 

T. — What  is  the  sound  T    S.  gives  it. 

T. — How  is  it  represented  T    S. — By  the  letter  a,  in  add. 

T. — In  what  word  do  you  find  1*  (one  two)  ?     S.  gives  it. 

T. — What  is  the  sound  ?     S.  gives  it 

T. — How  is  it  represented  T    S. — By  the  letter  &,  with  a  circumflex. 

T,  —What  is  the  last  sound  in  the  word  take? 

S.  tries  to  give  it  If  he  cannot,  the  teacher  will  do  it,  and  tell 
him  to  dwell  on  the  sound  e  e  e— ta-ke-e  e  e.  This  is  in  fact  the  sound 
beard  at  the  end  of  every  English  consonant  sounded.  The  name  of 
this  letter  (k)  is  kay  ;  but  its  s^und  in  bank,  for  instance,  is  not  bankay, 
but  bank  e  e,  ending  with  a  prolonged  mute  sound,  which  is  exactly 
the  sound  of  the  French  mute  e.  It  is  a  very  important  sound  with 
them;  it  is  marked  *  (little  two),  to  indicate  its  faintness. 

The  cough  sound,  as  I  have  called  it  (marked  2),  is  that  heard  in 
the  French  words  peu,  deux.  If,  in  coughing,  both  teacher  and  \>u$\\ 
fit  that  sound,  it  will  be  secured ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  &*  \.*u&«t 
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most  make  him  pronounce  either  deux  or  peu,  and  make  him  refer  tht 
sound  to  the  word  he  pronounces  best,  and  retain  the  word  as  a  model. 

The  letter  u%  marked  6,  represents  the  sound  heard  immediately 
after  *,  in  sweri,  as  it  is  usually  pronounced  by  Americans.  However, 
tome  say  sooeet.  With  those,  the  teacher  must  devise  some  way  to 
make  them  pronounce  the  u  properly. 

The  French  nasal  sounds  are  not  difficult  to  acquire ;  for  the  Ameri- 
cans have  many  words  in  which  they  give  to  an,  in,  on,  tin,  the  same 
found  as  the  French  do;  but,  in  general,  they  end  it  by  dwelling 
separately  on  the  n,  while  the  French  never  do.  With  the  latter  it  is 
a  simple  or  a  vowel  sound ;  with  the  former,  a  compound  one.  For 
instance,  the  English  combination  in  is  pronounced  ee-n,  having 
nothing  of  a  nasal  nature  at  the  beginning,  but  ending  with  the  full 
nasal  sound  of  n,  thus  presenting  two  distinct  parts,  while  the  French 
in  has  but  one  Bound,  as  heard  in  the  ain  of  faint,  or  en  of  pent.  So 
that,  to  pronounce  the  French  nasal  sound  properly,  ycu  must  retain 
throughout  the  sound  you  begin  with,  and  not  dwell  separately  on 
the  n. 

ON  DIVIDING  AND  MARKING  WORDS. 

There  are,  at  pages  xv,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii,  words  given  to  be  divided  into 
syllables,  and  to  be  marked.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  as  far  as 
the  words  to  be  divided,  (page  xv,  a  very  important  one,)  let  him,  on 
some  paper  or  a  slate,  divide  the  first  word  thus :  fi-ni,  saying  men- 
tally, the  first  syllable  must  be  n,  in  order  to  end  in  a  vowel  sound,  ana 
because  the  n  being  followed  by  the  vowel,  I  must  go  with  it ;  the  second 
syllable  is  m.  The  vowel  sound  of  the  first  is  t,  like  the  e  in  be, 
marked  4,  which  is  to  be  put  under  fi.  The  vowel  sound  of  the  second 
is  also  4 ;  so  that  the  word  divided  and  marked  will  assume  this  form : 
fi-ni.  The  second,  me-nc*,  &c. 
4  4  t    8 

Let  the  pupil  take  but  one  line  here  at  a  time  ;  then  proceed  with  the 
xules  at  xv  and  xvi,  dividing  and  marking  the  few  words  they  contain 
as  examples,  until  he  comes  to  the  paragraph  (page  xvi)  of  words  to 
be  divided  and  marked,  then  he  must  take  one  line  of  them,  with  the 
one  at  page  xv.  When,  in  going  through  the  other  rules,  at  xvi  and 
xvii,  he  comes  to  the  paragraph  of  words  (p.  xvii)  to  be  divided,  let 
him  take  one  line  there  also,  with  those  at  xv,  xvi,  &c.  This  gradual 
progress  by  line  is  essential ;  for,  the  words  to  be  divided  and  marked, 
tlthough  intended  to  exemplify  the  rules  under  particular  heads, 
contain  rules  belonging  to  other  sections,  which  the  student  is  thus 
enabled  to  reach  just  in  time  to  divide  and  mark  them  correctly. 

I  have  said,  one  line  at  a  time ;  but,  although  the  progress  must  be 
gradual,  it  must  vary  according  to  the  aptness  of  the  class  or  scholar ; 
for,  in  some  instances,  two  lines  will  hardly  be  enough ;  while,  in 
ethers,  three  words  would  be  too  much.  The  teacher  must  be  guided 
by  circumstances. 
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Table  I.— Vowel  Sound*. 

Vowels  are  simple  sounds,  which  can  be  lengthened  without  any 
change  in  the  position  of  the  organs  that  produce  them. 


The  French 

Cther  combination!. 

1       a 

sounds 

as  a 

in  add 

a,  ea. 

l*    a 

as  a 

in  far 

ea. 

«      e 

as  c 

at  end  of  take. 

2      eu* 

as  the  cough  sound 

.'eu,  oeu. 

1  eu,  oeu,  eu,  oeu,  oe. 

2«     eu 

as  u 

in  bud 

t 

3      i 

(acute) 

as  a 

in  gate 

rai,  ei,  (er,  ex,  final.) 

p  fi  (grave) 
\  i  (circumflex) 

} 

as  c 

in  get 

1 

(  ai,  ai,  ei. 

4      i 

as  e 

in  be 

1,  y  (•  grec). 

6      o 

as  o 

in  no 

6,  au,  eau,  eo,  eo. 

6*     o 

as  o 

in  nor 

6,  au,  eau,  eo,  eo. 

6      « 

as 

in  street 

u,  Ct,  (eu,  in  avoir.) 

7      ou 

as  oo 

in  good 

Oil,  OIL 

8      on, 

en 

as  an 

in  want 

am,  em,  en,  aon. 

9         M 

as  otn  in  faint 

( im,  in,  aim,  ain,  ein,  ym, 
1     yn  (en,  final.) 

10      on 

as  on 

in  wont 

om,  eon. 

11       tm 

as  tin 

in  grunt 

um,  eun. 

Table  II.—: 

Two  Irreau 

larl) 

iphthong*. 

12.  ot  sounds  like  10a  in  voter — or  (0114-a)  (7-|-l*)  01. 
18.  oin  sounds  like  uain  in  quaint — or  (ou+in)  (7+9). 

They  are  irregular,  because  in  those  combinations  the  »  and  the  • 
change  their  primitive  sounds.  As  in  regular  diphthongs  each  vowel 
retains  its  proper  sound,  they  offer  no  difficulty. 

*  There  is  in  peu,  deux,  heureux,  vctux,  &c,  a  sound  of  French  «u,  au,  that  has 
to  representation  in  English,  except  the  guttural  eound  heard  in  coughing ;  fuugk  ! 
kutgh!  (if  so  speit.)  It  is  between  the  u  of  budge  and  the  final «  of  the  1 
Were*.    In  French  it  is  not  guttural,  and  not  difficult  to  sound. 

f  Bales  will  be  given  to  determine  the  sound  of  these  Combination*. 

u 
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'  Every  French  sound  having  a  representative  in  an  English  word,  H 
is  evident  that  the  mere  recollection  of  the  English  word  secures  th« 
pronunciation  of  the  French  sound,  and  secures  it  effectually ;  for  the 
scholar  is  expected  to  be  correct  in  the  utterance  of  his  own  language. 
(See  Appendix,  Note  1.) 

Table  III. — French  Consonant*  differing  in  Sound  from  the  English 

14.  f  (with  a  cedilla)  like  s  before  a,  o,  u — sa,  so,  su. 

15.  chf  jn  French  words,  like  sh  in  show. 

16.  gn  sounds  like  the  gn  of  mignonette. 

17.  */,  i7/  (when  liquid),  sounds  like  //■",  of  bri&'ant. 

18.  j  (and  g,  which  is  always  soft  before  et  t,  and  y),  like  z,  in  azure 

19.  qu  like  k, — gu  like  g  at  the  end  of  fig. 

20.  s  like  z,  when  single  and  between  two  vowels, — rose,  no«o. 

21.  th  sounds  always  like  t  alone. 

22.  tit  when  in  English  they  sound  like  sh  (as  in  r*£on,  patient,  &c), 
sound  in  French  like  the  English  word  see. 

Table  IV. — Consonant  Letters. 

Consonants  have  no  sound  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  Such  is  the 
definition ;  yet,  in  the  word  abstract,  the  o,  the  *,  the  t,  and  the  r,  &c, 
are  each  sounded,  and  sounded  respectively  as  b  in  tube;  as  s  in  base ; 
as  t  in  rate ;  and  as  r  in  glare ;  or  else,  as  if  connected  with  the  faint 
or  mute  French  e,  or  e  at  the  end  of  take.  So  that,  any  consonant 
Bounded  by  itself,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  mute  or  faint  e. 

Each  consonant,  in  French,  as  in  English,  has  a  bound  differing 
from  its  name.     This  distinction  is  important     Although  the  French 
names  will  be  found  in  this  table,  yet  the  student  is  invited,  particu- 
larly at  first,  to  use  the  English  names,  bee,  cee,  dee,  &c,  or  e.so  tha 
final  sound  of  the  English  consonants,  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  g,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n, 
p,  qu,  r,  s,  t,  v,  x,  z. 
b  (bay),  as  in  English  at  the  end  of  mo6. 
1     1*    2     2     2*    3     S2    4     6    5a    6     7      8     9     10     11    12     13 
ba,  ba,  be,  beu,  beu,  bfe,  be,  bi,  bo,  bd,  bu,  bou,  ban,  bin,  bon,  bun,  boi,  bo  in. 
*e  (say),  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  as  the  English  k  in  ban£. 
*«>  ci  co,  c6,  cu,  cou,  can,  con,  can,  coi,  coin. 

c  (say),  soft,  always  before  e,  i,  y,  like  *  in  so. 

•    ce,  ceu,  ceu,  ce,  ce,  ci,  cy,  cin. 

t  (say),  hard,  as  k  before  a  consonant  or  at  the  end  of  a  word.     Ac, 

clu,  ere,  creu,  creu,  cle",  cle,  cti,  oc,  cdo,  ctu,  clou,  cran,  crin, 

cloi,  cloin. 
f  f  (with  a  cedilla),  only  before  a,  o,  u,  like  *  in  so,  instead  of  k.     ca, 

9a,  ce,  ceu,  c6,  ce,  ci,  90,  9U,  cou,  9an,  cin,  9on,  91m,  coi,  coin. 

*c,  ia  tseond  and  iU  compounds,  nonets  like  g  hard— «©gon,— eteondair*.  *t. 
t  *•  Table  IU. 
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*«*  (»ay,  ash),  like  sh  in  show,  cha,  cha,  che,  cheu,  cheu,  che\  che, 
chi,  cho,  chu,  chou,  chan,  chin,  chon,  chun — choi,  choin. 

4  (day),  as  in  English  at  the  end  of  larf.  Note. — When  final,  it  soundi 
like  /,  if  united  to  the  following  initial  vowel ;  as  grand  ami,  pro- 
nounced gran  torn — da,  da,  de,  &c. 

(  as  in  English  in  proof.     Note. — In  neuf  (0)  it  sounds 

/(eff),  1  like  v,  if  joined  with  the  following  vowel;  as  neuf 

j  A  (pay,  ash),  j  hommes,  pronounced,  neu-vom — ph,  does  not — fa,  fa, 
\  fe,  feu,  &c. 

y  (zhay,)  hard,  always  before  a,  o,  u,  or  a  consonant,  like  g  hard  in 
the  English  word  bay — garde,  fagot,  figure,  gloire.  Note.  When 
final,  like  A,  if  joined  to  the  following  vowel;  as,  rang  honorable — 
pronounced,  ran-konorable.  ga,  ga,  go,  go,  gu,  gou,  gan,  gon, 
gun — goi,  goin. 

+g  (zhay),  always  soft  before  e,  i,  y, — like  z  in  azure— gea,  gea,  ge, 
geu,  geu,  ge*,  ge,  gi,  geo,  geo,— geou,  gean— gin,  gecn,  geun— 
geoi,  geoin. 

*yw  (zhay,  enn),  like  gn  in  miynonette.  Note. — If  y  and  n  are  separated, 
they  sound  as  in  English  in  magna,  mag~na. 

*gu,  like  g  hard.     The  u  is  usually  silent. 

k  (ash).  This  letter,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  called  either  muts 
or  aspirated;  but  it  is  never  sounded.  The  word  aspirated  usually 
leads  the  English  student  to  think  that  the  h  in  French  must  have 
the  same  guttural  sound  as  in  English ;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
When  aspirated  in  French  the  A,  without  being  pronounced,  pre- 
vents the  elision  or  cutting  off  of  the  preceding  vowel.  For  instance, 
the  A  being  aspirated  in  the  French  word  hiros  (hero),  you  must 
write  It  hiros  (the  hero),  and  pronounce  It  iro  in  two  words.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  A  is  mute,  you  write  Vhorxme  (the  man)  and 
pronounce  Uom,  in  one  word.  But  in  both  cases  the  A  is  entirely 
silent — ha,  ha,  he,  heu,  &c. 

*f  (zhee),  always  soft,  like  z  in  azure,  joujou — ja,  ja,  je,  jeu,  ko. 

h  (kah),  as  &  in  English  at  the  end  of  pacA — ka,  ka,  ke,  &c. 

eh  (say,  ash),  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  like  A,  as  in  Bnglish. 
CArist.     Note. — It  is  usually  in  words  of  foreign  origin. 

1  (ell),  as  in  English,  when  not  liquid,  as  in  until.     La,  la,  le,  &c. 

•I  (ell  mouilte),  liquid,  always  written  il,  ill,  sounds  like  the  Ui  of  the 
English  word  britftant.  Examples :  Ail,  aille,  paille,  veille,  fille, 
juillet,  ceil.— ma,  ilia,  ille,  illcu,  illeu,  illd,  ille,  illo,  illo,  illu, 
illou,  jllan,  ill  an,  illin,  illon,  illun,  illoi,  illoin. 

m  (emm),  1  as  in  English,  when  not  combined  with  the  preceding  vowel 

«  (enn),    /sound,  as  in  clam,  din — ma,  me,  mo,  &c. 

*  B«e  Table  111. 
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P  (pay),  as  in  English  in  pump.     Note. — Silent  after  m,  when  they  arc 

in  the  same  syllable,  as  prompt,  temps.     Pa,  pa,  &c. 
q  (ku),  as  in  English  like  k. 
qu  (ku-U),  like  the  English  k,  not  the  English  qu,  as  quind,  kan  ;  qui, 

kit,  not  kwee.    Do  not  mark  qu  6,  and  t  4,  but  qui  (4) ;  qua,  qua, 

que,  queu,  queu,  que\  que,  qui,  quo,  quo,  qu,  quou,  quan,  quin, 

quon,  qu'un,  quoi,  quoin, 
r  (air),  as  in  English  in  roar — strongly  articulated — ra,  ra,  re,  &c. 
r  (ess),  hard,  like  *  in  so. 

1st.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  as  sage. 

2d.    When  final  and  pronounced,  as  atlas,  modurs. 

3d.    When  doubled,  as  passer,  possession. 

4th.  Single  and  preceded  by  another  consonant;   as  ctnserver, 
absolu,  observation.     Note.— Although  the  English  *  fre- 
quently sounds  like  a  z,  after  the  letter  b,  as  in  absolve, 
observe;  &c,  it  does  not  in  French ; — sa,  sa,  se,  &c. 
*s  (ess),  soft  or  like  z,  when  single  and  between  two  vowels,  as  plawant, 

rose.  Note. — When  final,  if  joined  to  the  following  vowel,  it  sounds 

like  z ;  as  Us  ont,  eelzon,f  &c. ; — asa,  ase,  aseu,  ase,  ase\  asi,  iso, 

iso,  isu,  isou,  esan,  esin,  eson,  asun,  usoi,  u&oin. 
t  (tay),  as  in  English  in  fat. — ta,  ta,  te,  teu,  teu,  &c. 
•ft*  (tay  ee).     Note. — When  the  ti,  in  English,  sounds  like  sA,  as  hi 

nation,  patient,  minutice,  the  French  ti  sounds  like  see  in  English. 

Examples :  Natfon,  parent,  minutte, — tia,  tia,  tie,  &c. 
X»<A  (tay,  ash),  like  the  English  initial  t.    Examples :  TAalie,  tAeatre, 

— tha,  tha,  the,  then,  then,  the\  the,  &c. 
9  (vay),  as  in  English  at  the  end  of  drive — va,  va,  ve,  veu,  &c. 
w  (docble  vay),  as  v,  or  as  the  vowel  ou  (7th.) 

k  ki  gz 

x  (eeks),  like  k,  ks,  gz,  s,  z ;  as  exceptor,  extreme,  ezercice,  Bruxelles 

c 

(Brussels),  sixieme. 
i  (zed),  as  in  phi?.     Examples :  Zone,  azur,  amazone. 

DIVISION   OP  WORDS   INTO   SYLLABLES. 

This  is  a  very  important  exercise,  and  one  which  should  be  daily 
practised  for  a  considerable  time,  and  now  and  then  renewed. 

In  dividing  the  words,  attend  to  the  combination  of  letters  in  Tables 
I.,  II.,  III.  For  instance,  in  the  word  hautement,  the  combination  au, 
being  at  No.  5  in  Table  I.,  take  them  together  and  mark  them  62.  In 
hua,  the  combination  ua  not  being  in  the  table,  separate  them  into  « 
and  a,  and  mark  them  6  and  1.     So  with  oi,  which  being  in  Table  IL; 

*  See  Table  HI. 

t  Acd  1011101111108  before  m,  ai  enthoosiasme,  mesraeriarae 
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Is  marked  12,  whilst  to  must  be  separated,  because  that  combination 
u  not  in  the  tables.    Ai,  in  the  table ;  to,  not  in,  &c. 

The  apostrophe  (')  is  used  to  connect  two  words  into  one,  and  takes 
the  place  of  a  Towel  suppressed  before  another.  Veau  sounds  just 
like  lo;  qu'avez-vousf  like  kahvayvoo. 

The  end  or  ant  syllable  must  be  a  vowel  sound.  This  is  an  all- 
important  direction.  Note.  A  vowel  sound  may  (as  is  the  case  with  an, 
en,  in,  on,  oin,  &c.)  end  with  a  consonant  letter. 

A  consonant,  when  final  or  sounded  by  itself,  is  supposed  to  form  a 
compound  syllable  with  the  mute  or  faint  e.  So  chef  is  separated  into 
ehe-fe;  avec  into  a-ve-ke;  fil  into  fi-le;  ver  into  ve-re;  porte  into 
po-r-te.     Hence  each  consonant  is  marked  *  from  the  faint  e. 

m  or  fi,  mm  or  nn,  followed  by  a  vowel,  goes  with  it ;  if  not,  it  goes 
with  the  preceding.  Image  separates  into  i-ma-ge,  and  not  as  in  Eng- 
lish (im-age).  Note.  h  after  n  is  always  null.  Inhirent  separates  into 
i-nhl-rent,  (the  h  being  mute,  is  null  in  inherent ;)  inhumaint  becomes 
i-nhu-main;   inhumainc,   i-nhu-mai-ne. 

Divide  and  mark: — Fini,  men£,  promene*,  amene,  ananas.  Homme 
becomes  ho-mme ;  donn£,  do-iine* ;  comme,  commune,  commere,  connu, 
8omme\  pommd,  adonna,  ronde,  campagne,  enfant,  son,  mon,  pardon, 
parfum,  instrument,  common,  commence,  innocent,  incui,  inhabited 
continental,  inharmonieux,  immobility. 

A  final  consonant  having  no  vowel  connected  with  it,  ought,  from  its 
definition,  to  be  silent.  It  is  so  in  French.  Hence  it  is  united  to  the  last 
syllable,  or  to  a  monosyllable ;  as,  avant  becomes  a-vant — the  final  t 
being  silent  goes  with  van,  so  as  to  make  vant;  four  letters,  although 
but  three  (van)  are  pronounced.  In  the  French  word  port  the  four 
letters  are  taken,  although  only  por  are  pronounced ;  but  porte  becomes 
por-te,  because  the  last  e  causes  the  t  to  sound. 

Divide  and  mark: — Comment,  dents,  prudent,  prudente,  camp, 
temps,  nid,  pied.  (4-1-3.) 

Bulb. — Final  consonants  are  silent,  except  c,  /,  /,  and  r  preceded  by 
a,  i,  o,  u.  Sac,  avec,  lac,  vif,  actif,  sel,  miel,  fil,  car,  par,  finir,  cor, 
leur,  auteur.     See  Appendix,  Note  2. 

RULES   ON  FRENCH   E. 
better*  and  Combinations,  marked  *  (little  two),  and  pronounced  like  the  e  at 
the  end  of  take* 
Any  sound  marked  8  (little  two)  is  in  French  called  mute  or  faint ; 
$  (without  accent)  is  mute  or  faint,  in  the  following  cases. 

Rule  1st  e=*at  the  end  of  words,  as  ce,  de,  trsAte,  pere,  don/w, 
■tore. 

*  This  is  the  only  vowel  sound  that  ia  alighted  or  suppressed  in  French— a,  *,  I 
»,  a,  *c,  have  always  their  full  sounds. 
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Rule  2d.  e=  *  before  a  single  consonant  not  final,  (except  the  con 
sonant  x,  which  has  usually  a  compound  sound.)  Venu,  detrant, 
recevoir,  demaix.de,  redemande. 

Rule  3d.  e=2  before  two  consonants,  the  second  of  which  is  J,  or  iv 
as  in  replace,  reprgsente,  secretement,  repliant. 

Rule  4th.  e*=a  at  the  end  of  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  at 
Bible*,*  place*,  diU*,  faite*. 

Rule  5th.  ent-=%  at  the  end  of  the  third  person  plural  of  verbs ;  as 
chantent,  ils  jouenl,  ils  disaien*.  When  immediately  after  a  vowel,  with- 
out any  intervening  consonant,  they  merely  lengthen  the  preceding 
yowel  sound. 

Rule  6th.  8  is  placed  over  a  consonant  sounded  by  itself,  either  in 
the  body  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  e  mute  is  supposed  connected 
with  it  Examples:  pour,  pou-r;  corde,  co-r-de;  fil,  fi-1;  soldat, 
so-1 -da  t. 

Observation. — E  is  null,  and  therefore  not  marked,  when,  without 
an  accent,  it  is  before  a  and  o,  as  George,  nageait.  It  is  frequently 
so  in  English,  as  George,  pageant,  dungeon.  It  is  thus  placed  to  soften 
the  g.    When  pronounced  in  French,  the  e*  is  accented. 

These  constitute  what  the  French  call  mute  syllables. 

Divide  and  mark: — Le,  me,  que,  tete,  habite,  e"leve,  montagne,  revenu, 
revenant,  devoir,  repos,  repose,  reposant,  celui,  retire,  retire^  c6de\ 
cede,  accable,  devant,  replace,  replacant,  repli,  replie,  une,  moine, 
moins,  prenant,  refuse,  tu  refuses,  vie,  lui,  joue\  joude,  petit,  petite, 
il  entre,  ils  entrent  (3d  pers.  pi.)  montagnes,  ils  replacent  (3d),  voies, 
Sieves,  ils  prient  (3d),  ils  disent  (3d),  poindre,  mangea,  mangeames 
Qeorgie,  col,  protocol,  sel,  chef,  il,  foin,  cordial,  piongea,  seul,  para*  si 

IMPORTANT   REMARK   ON   E   MUTE. 

When  e  without  accent  is  mute  or  faint,  it  invariably  (we  may  even 
•ay  universally)  lengthens  the  preceding  syllable. 

In  French,  in  the  following  cases,  it  does"  not  merely  lengthen,  but  it 
likewise  alters  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

6,  eh,  before  a  mute  syllable,  is  open  and  marked  1*  :  male. 

e,  before  a  mute  syllable,  usually  takes  the  grave  or  circumflex 
accent,  and  is  marked  32  or  e  open :  pere,  mere,  meme. 

at,  at,  ei,  before  a  mute  syllable,  are  marked  32:  aime,  connaitre. 
peine. 

o,  6,  av,  eau,  before  a  mute  syllable,  6* :  pe*riode,  ctfte,  haute. 

eu  =  22,  before  a  mute  syllable:  rieuse,  mewte.f 

The  same  vowel  sounds,  viz:  a,  e,  ai,  &c,  o,  &c,  eu,  are  open  and 
narked  in  the  same  manner,  be/ore  two  or  more  consonants ;  as,  apre, 


♦  8m  Appendix,  Note  3.  f  See  Appen  lix,  Note  4 . 
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rme,  paraltre,  faiblc,  autre,  noble,  heurte.  And  likewise  before  0 
%td  consonant  sounded:  ver,  fer,  air,  chef,  cor,  parasol,  leur,  eeuL 
scause,  in  both  cases,  the  following  consonant  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
«ted  with  the  e  mute  or  faint,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
ate  syllable :  vfe-re,  fe-re,  ai-re,  che-fe,  co-re,  &c.  In  these  two  last 
tuationa  (before  two  or  more  conpcuants  and  before  a  final  consonant 
unded)  the  e  takes  no  accent,  though  marked  3*. 
Divide  and  mark : — Changea,  changeames,  ane,  hate,  diademe,  bref, 
onge\  plongerent  (3d),  frere,  nagea,  nageates,  leve,  promene,  prome- 
jra,  supreme,  rieur,  rieuse,  haut,  haute,  c6te\  c6te,  cotes,  ose,  relief, 
4,  saut,  saute,  osant,  gueux,  gueuse,  saute*,  Sonne,  sonne\  liberty, 
meux,  fameuse,  faible,  heureux,  heureuse,  espoir,  aube,  ode,  odeur, 
•eneur,  preneuse,  sel,  mer,  sec,  bonheur,  malheur,  eleves,  gloire, 
ouToir,  egale,  Igales,  egout,  retirent  (3d),  seche,  sec,  compagnes, 
;alera,  entreprises,  replantent  (3d),  bonnes,  egalerent,  mangeates, 
>tites,  pour,  mer,  noircir,  George,  lient  (3d),  jouent  (3d),  coucourir, 
ui,  fouine,  neige,  neigea,  voient  (3d),  bel,  beau,  belle,  vendent  (3d), 
indant,  content,  content  (3d),  neigeant,  plongea,  replongerent  (3d), 
agonal,  replient  (3d),  moindre. 

titer*  and  Combinations  marked  3,  and  pronounced  like  a  in  gate,  or  4 
(close  or  tenth  acute  accent.) 

Sole  1st.  4  (with  acute  accent)  called  e  close,  is  marked  3. 
Role  2d.  e= 8  in  the  conjunction  ct  (and).     The  t  is  never  sounded, 
id  never  connected  with  the  following  initial  vowel :  un  et  un  (un  6 
i) ;  et  enfin  (6  enfin). 

Bole  8d.  «=3  before  ec,  dd,  ff,  or  any  other  double  consonants  not 
Mowed  by  a  mute  syllable :  effacer,  desain,  reddition,  excellent,  terxi- 
ire,  paresseux. 

Rule  4th.  «=8  in  ez  followed  by  a  vowel:  exact,  eziger.  The  a 
rands  then  like  yzt  egzact,  cgzigi. 

Rule  6th.  €3=3  when  final,  or  taken  in  combination  at  the  end  of 
ords ;  as  avez,  prenez,  nez. 

Rule  6th.  er=8,  when  final,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable; 
id  then  the  r  is  never  sounded,  as  par  for,  pommier.* 
Rule  7th.  at,  eat,  «=8,  when  not  followed  by  a  mute  syllable,  and 
kewise  when  final :  J'at,  aimer,  to  love— aimons,  let  us  love— je  n: an- 
al, I  ate — peine*,  grieved — gai,  gay. 

Divide  and  mark  the  following  words : — Ete\  e*-te* ;  alle",  a-lle* ;  Icarte*, 
»rd^,  chants,  re*pe*te*,  decide",  pile\  peigne*,  et,  trois  et  un,  errant, 
ronn^,  eccldeiastique,  efface,  errata,  exaggrer,  effacer,  exactement, 
•ti,  ecarter,  Icartez,  effort,  bouchez,  bouches,  exister,  exljtez,  exii, 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  S. 
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effarouche,  effarouche*,  exaction,  e*carte*,  paresseux,  paresseuse,  U 
donnes,  effaroucher,  donnas,  effarouchez,  donnez,  donner,  causal,  et 
avec,  et  an,  et  apres,  verrai,  prendrai,  aine\  la  et  ici,  et  avant,  peinai, 
aimant,  aimez,  aime*,  neig6,  neigeant,  neiger,  mangeai,  nous  nageons, 
dlmangeaison,  raison,  plaisir,  peignant,  plein,  pleine,  peign£,  chez, 
rendez-vous,  prendrai,  peindrai,  effr6ne*,  eflfarouchds. 

Letters  and  Combinations  marked  32,  and  pronounced  like  e  in  get,  or  • 
(grave  or  open)  and  3. 

Rule  1st.  e  (with  a  grave  accent)  called  e  open,  and  also  t,  marked  8*. 

Rule  2d.  c=32in  monosyllables  ending  with  a  consonant;  as  ces, 
des,  est,  le»,Tnes,  ses,  tes,  &c.  Note. — If  the  consonant  is  c,  /,  Z,  orr, 
it  sounds  after  the  e;  as,  sec,  se-k;  chef,  che-f ;  sel,  se-1;  ver,  ve-r. 

Hole  3d.  e=32  before  two  or  more  consonants;  as,  esp6rer,  restons, 
liberty.  Note. — The  consonant  that  immediately  follows  the  e  is  pro* 
nounced  separately,  and  of  course  maiked*:  as  espdrer,  e-s-pe*-rer: 
restons,  re-s-tons. 

Rule  4th.  6=32  before  double  consonants,  ccrff,  m,  rrt  U,  &c,  when 
the  following  syllable  is  mute :  as  nette,  querelle,  cesse,  terre,  rich  esse, 
paresse. 

Rule  5th.  «=  3s  before  a  sounding  final  consonant;  as  avec,  relief, 
miel,  Oreb,  hier,*  respect ;  and  in  every  monosyllable  ending  in  er,  af 
fer,  mer. 

Rule  6th.  ait,  ait,  aient,  oient,f  aix,  et=Z*  when  final:  as  j 'avals,  il 
e'tait,  ils  e'taient,  ils  e'taient,  paix,  objet. 

Rule  7th.  «s-8s  in  ez,  followed  by  a  consonant;  as  extreme,  experi- 
ence.   Note. — The  x  is  usually  pronounced  fa ;  ekstreme,  ekspdrience. 

Rule  8th.  at,  eat,  ei—  8s  when  followed  by  a  mute  syllable ;  as  aime, 
ai-je!  peine,  enseigne. 

Divide  and  mark: — Severe,  scene,  m3me,  supreme,  mes,  est,  bref, 
sec,  tel,  mer,  espoir,  destitution,  ferments,  serment,  telle,  cette,  quelle, 
piece,  cachette,  richesse,  richesses,  grief,  griefs,  miel,  fiel,  j'avais,  tu 
avais,  il  donnait,  ils  portaient,  elle  joignait,  ils  jouaient  (3d),  fait,  effet, 
elles  e'taient,  objet,  sujet,  portefaix,  ils  e'taient  (3d),  elles  priaient  (3d), 
venaient  (3d),  aime,  semi,  seme,  aiment  (3d),  ils  semerent  (3d),  peinl, 
peine,  peigne*,  peigne,  secret,  mene\  mene,  sain,  saine,  ancien,  ancienne, 
le  mien,  les  miens,  les  miennes,  boulet,  faite,  jeter,  jette,  baudet,  cachet, 
met,  mets,  paix,  expres,  extravagant,  extraordinaire,  exposerent  (3d), 
f«,  ver. 


*  Bee  Appendix,  Note  5. 

t  ci**s  ri  the  termination  of  the  third  pereon  plural  of  the  imperfect  and  eond> 
"1,  old  orthof  rtphy 
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VARIOUS  EXPLANATIONS. 


e  (without  accent)  =1,  or  sounds  like  French  a  in  the  combination 
tmme.  Examples :  femme  (pro.  fam) — dgcemment,  d^-ce-mment.  (3-j-l 
+8.) 

en  at  the  end  of  words  =9.  Examples:  bi-en,  well;  rien,  nothing. 
.  Note. — In  the  words  composed  from  bien,  the  combination  en,  although 
it  may  no  longer  be  final,  retains  the  ninth  vowel  sound.  Examples : 
bi-tn-tot,  soon;  bi-en-fe-sant,  benevolent. 

en =  9,  in  the  termination  tens,  when  *  is  the  mark  of  the  pluraL 
Examples :  mien,  miens ;  entretien,  entretiens. 

«i=9,  in  the  combinations  ien,  tens,  tent,  of  the  verbs  tenir,  to  hold, 
to  keep ;  venir,  to  come,  and  their  compounds.  Examples :  je  vi-en- 
drai,  I  shall  come ;  je  tiens,  I  hold ;  elle  convient,  she  agrees. 

en  everywhere  else,  except  in  the  termination  ent  of  the  third  person 
plural,  (see  Rule  6  on  e  mute,  page  xiv.)  always=8:  entends,  senti- 
ment, en. 

Remarks  on  thi  letter  y. 

When  the  letter  y  in  any  word  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  t,  *.     The  first  i  unites  with  the  foregoing  vowel,  and  must  be 
marked  accordingly.     The  second  t  sounds  separately,  or  unites  with 
what  follows.    Examples:  ayant,  ai-i-ant;  citoyen,  ci-toi-i-en;  pays, 
.  pai-is. 

The  diaeresis  (••)  separates  two  letters,  which  otherwise  would  sound 
together.     Thus,  in  Saul,  (the  apostle's  name,)  au=5*;   but  in  the 
.  name  of  the  Hebrew  king  Saul,  with  the  diaeresis,  a  and  u  are  sepa- 
rated, and  pronounced  Sa-u-1.  (1,  6,  *.) 

Of  the  liquid  sounds,  ail,  eil,  il,  kuil,  ceil,  ouil,  ails,  eils,  &c. 

Note. — The  sound  of  Ui  in  the  English  word  brUUant  is  similar  to 
;  the  French  liquid  0,  01. 

.  When  U  or  Us  final  is  liquid,  the  preceding  vowel  is  pronounced 
'  separately  with  its  open  sound,  viz:  a  =  l2,  «=3a,  eu=2?t  05=2*,  and 
-then follows  the  liquid  sound  of  il  or  ils=17.  Examples:  ail,  a-il; 
reveil,  re*-ve-il;  seuil,  seu-il;  fenouil,  fe-nou-il.  Note. — ceil  is  pro- 
'  Bounced  like  euil.  (22,  17.) 

•    Those  vowels,  a,  «,  t,  &c,  have  a  long  sound,  because  the  il  final  is 
.  fufposed  to  be  followed  by  e  mute. 

I  r  AILL,  KILL,  ILL,  EUILL,  02ILL,  0UILL. 

When  followed  by  a  mute  syllable,  the  preceding  vowel  a,  e,'i,  &o., 
sounds  as  it  does  with  the  final  il,  as  explained  above.  Examples: 
pa-ill-e,  ve-ill-e,  fi-ill-e,  feu-ill-e,  fou-ill-e. 

Whm  not  followed  by  a  mute  syllable,  the  preceding  vowel  is  al<M%w 
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.''■•':  ""*•>' 
▼ii:  a&],  «s=8,  «i=2,  «=2.  Examples:  ma-ill-et,  ve-ill-er,  f&flfc'v 
a-ge,  feu-ill-et,  fou-ill-ant,  ceillet,  03-ill-et.  (2,  17,  32.)  '  ;  *• 

CUEIL,  gdeil,  w hen  final.  -  *   ] 

In  these  combinations  the  u  serves  only  to  make  the  c  and  the  g  bard>    a 
the  e  represents  the  long  soontl  of  eu  marked  2s,  and  the  letters  d  have  '•• 
the  liquid  sound =17.     Examples :  re-cue-il,  o-r-gue-il.  "V 

CUEILL,  gubill,  not  final.  I 

When  followed  by  a  mute  syllable,  the  preceding  vowel  sounds  as  it  *  '\ 

does  with  the  final  cueil,  gueil,  as  explained  above.    Example ;  je  re- 

cue-ill-e. 

When  not  followed  by  a  mute  syllable,  the  preceding  yowel  is  short  or 

wlose ;  that  is,  e  sounds  like  eu  marked  2,  and  the  letters  ill  have  their    • 

usual  liquid  sound =17.     Examples:  re-cue-ill-ant,  o-T-gue-ill:eux.- ■' s. 

Stress  of  the  voice. 
The  stress  of  the  voice  is  placed  on  every  vowel  preceding  a  mute  . 
syllable.     The  faint  or  mute  e  is  the  only  slighted  sound,  all  the  other 
.  Towels  receive  a  full  and  distinct  utterance. 

Entre;  en,  distinct;  tre,  faint — entreprise;  en,  full;  Ire,  faint;  prii\ 
.  full ;  se,  faint.     In  communication,  every  syllable  is  distinct,  and  thai' 
stress  of  the  voice  rests  on  the  last. 


APPENDIX.  \.r 

Nora  1,  (page  xii.)  .V 

In  this  I  differ  totally  from  Mr.  Charles  Picot,  who  in  his  excellent* 
system  of  pronunciation  says  (page  6):  "The  English  words  (rt;v>: 
father,  &c.,  are  merely  given  as  means  of  comparison  and  association/^- 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  proceed  from  what  he  knows  to  what  he  is  toC* 
learn,  and  must  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  sounds  are  wel^' 
mastered."  Far  from  discarding  those  words,  I  strongly  recommend-*^ 
the  scholar  to  retain  them  carefully  as  unerring  guides.  If  they  are;* 
useful  at  first,  they  must  ever  be  so,  and  would  it  not  be  ungrate'fu\  V 
to  throw  aside  those  that  befriended  us  in  the  beginning  of  our  career  £?  J 
Treasure  them  up,  therefore.  '  '  *X 

Nora  2,  (page,  xv.)*  ' 'A 

In  French,  final. consonants  are  not  generally  pronounced ;  for,  not*v< 

being  followed  by.  a  voVel,  -they  ought  naturally  to  be  silent     HencV-n 

the  French  words  port  and  grand  are  pronounced  as  if  written  por  aifc  \ 

'    '  ■  '■'.■-  '  •■:    \) 
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fro*;  but  the  t  and  the  d  are  pronounced  as  in  English,  when  spelled 
In  French  with  a  final  e,  as  ports,  grande. 

The  above  observation  will  sufficiently  explain  why  the  final  conso- 
nants are  silent  in  the  following 

Table,  exhibiting  the  sixteen  vowel  sounds  and  two  diphthongs,  as  represented 
at  the  end  of  words. 

No.  1.  as,  at,  ats                      la        at,        ats. 

»  es,  (in  words  of  two  syllables  and  more,)                           mt.* 

2.  eux,  eut,  osud,  oeuds,  oeufs. 

2*.  with  this  rowel,  the  next  consonant  sounds,  as  been/,  leur, 
seui ;  but  the  second  consonant  is  silent ;  leur*,  soeur*,  ?o3ur«. 

8.  aie,  ed,  eds,  e"e,  e^s,  e*s,  er,  et  (conjunction),  ez. 

8*.  ais,  ait,  et,  es,  ect,  ets  (and  es  in  monosyllables),  aient,*  oient,f 

4.  id,  ie,  is,  it,  ies,  ys.  tent.* 

5.  aud,  aut,  aux,  op,  os,  ot,  ots,  auds,  auts,  eaux. 

5s.  with  this  rowel,  the  consonant  which  immediately  follows 
sounds.  Examples :  fol,  Jacob,  soc,  cor ;  but  the  second  con- 
sonant is  silent :  socs,  cors,  mort,  port. 

6.  ue,  ues,  ut,  tits,  ud  (and  in  the  verb  avoir,  ens,  eut,  eue,  eues), 

uent.* 

7.  oue,  oues,  oud,  ouds,  oup,  oups,  ous,  out,  outs,  oux.      ouent* 

8.  amp,  amps,  ant,  ants,  ems,  emps,  ent,  ents,  ans,  ens. 

9.  ins,  int,  ingt,  ingts,  ains,  aint,  ainc,  aincs,  eins,  eint,  eints, 

{en,  ens.)X 

10.  ons,  ont,  ondj  onds,  amb,  ombs,  ompt,  one,  ones. 

11.  uns,  urns. 

12.  oie,  oies,  ois,  oit,  oid,  oids,  oix,  oient.* 
18.'    oing,  oins,  oint,  oints,  oings. 

Note  8,  (Page  xri.) 

The  reason  why  es  is  marked  *  and  pronounced  like  the  faint  e,  may 
be  stated  as  follows. 

In  English,  the  book,  the  friend,  my  pen,  &c,  are  expressions  used  in 
the  singular  number.  Now,  as  the  and  my  undergo  no  change  in  the 
plural  number,  should  book,  friend,  and  pen,  be  spelt  and  pronounced 
as  before,  there  could  be  no  distinction  between  the  singular  and  the 
plural.  To  render  that  distinction  sensible,  an  s  is  added  to  the  end  of 
each  noun,  (for  the  eye,)  and  is  articulated  to  apprise  the  ear  that  the 
idea  of  plurality  is  intended.  In  French,  on  the  contrary,  the  articles 
In  the  singular,  le,  la,  being  chaDged  into  lea  for  the  plural,  mon,  ma, 

•  Third  person  plural  of  verbs. 

f  oient,  old  orthography,  third  person  plural  of  imperfect  and  conditional. 

%  (en  and  ens)  final,  and  in  the  verbs  Un\r,  vtnir,  and  their  compounds. 
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into  mes,  &c,  when  those  words  Us,  mes,  &c,  are  heard,  they  at  onct 
intimate  to  the  ear  that  the  plural  is  meant,  hence  the  alteration  of 
the  noon  becomes  useless ;  and  although  the  «  is  added,  (for  the  eye,) 
it  is  not  pronounced,  and  of  course  final  es  is  marked  little  *. 

Note  4,  (page  xvi.) 

The  e  mute  or  faint,  marked  little  *,  after  a  consonant,  has  the  effect 
of  lengthening  and  altering  the  sound  of  the  preceding  yowel  or  syl- 
lable, in  English,  as  may  be  seen  below. 

hat,  on  account  of  the  faint  e  that  follows,  becomes  hate  ; 

met  decomes  mete;  bit  becomes  bite; 

hop  becomes  hope;  tub  becomes  tube. 

In  French  the  e  mute  always  lengthens  the  preceding  syllable,  but  it 
alters  the  vowel  sound,  when  it  is  after  a  consonant,  only  in  four 
instances,  instead  of  doing  it  in  every  case,  as  in  English. 

mal  (marked  1)  becomes  male  (marked  l2;. 

heureux  (2,  2),  heureuse  (2,  2*);  ceMe*  (3,  3;,  cede  (38,8;;  haut  (6), 
haute  (5s,  ?).    Hence  the  following  rule : 

Silent  b  lengthens  the  preceding  syllable,  and  when  the  vowel  has  two 
sounds,  that  vowel  takes  the  sound  marked  with  double  figures ;  2s, 
3s,  5s,  and  likewise  l8  when  there  is  a  circumflex  on  the  a ;  not  other- 
wise. 

TV  hen  the  faint  e  comes  immediately  after  a  vowel,  no  consonant 
intervening,  as  ie,  ue,  6e,  eue,  &c,  it  lengthens  that  vowel  without 
altering  its  sound. 

Note  5,  (pages  xyu  and  xviii.)  • 

The  r  is  sounded  only  in  a  few  words  of  two  or  more  syllables 
Amer  (1,  88, %  bitter;  cvxLler,  cu-i-11-e-r  (6,  4,  17,  82  8),  spoon ;  enfer, 
hell;  fier,  proud;  hier,  yesterday;  hiver,  winter  ;  magister,  cbuntry 
school-master ;  aincer,  ether,  frater,  Alger,  Jupiter,  Lucjfer,  Stathoudsr. 


DIRECTIONS  HOW  TO  USE  THIS  METHOD 


As  there  is  now  a  System  of  Pronunciation  with  this  Method,  let  tht 
first  ten  or  twelve  lessons  be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  that  important  branch  of  a  modern  language.  If  that  ia 
thoroughly  done,  the  teacher  will  have  no  further  trouble  with  the 
pronunciation,  for  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  read  correctly  by  them- 
selves. 

Each  lesson  now  consists  of  one,  two,  three,  &c,  separate  vocabu- 
laries, each  followed  by  exercises,  English  at  first,  but  French  and 
English  at  the  Twelfth  Lesson ;  that  is,  when  the  student's  ear  begins 
to  become  a  little  familiar  with  French  sounds. 

The  first  vocabulary  must  be  read  by  the  pupils,  each  taking  a  line 
and  pronouncing  aloud  both  the  English  and  French,  the  latter  being 
divided  into  syllables,  and  distinctly  uttered  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  who  ought,  as  they  proceed,  to  ask  questions  respecting  the 
pronunciation.  This  done,  the  students  are  directed: — 1st,  to  learn 
for  the  next  recitation,  the  English  and  French  vocabularies,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  the  French  when  the  English  is  mentioned,  or  the 
English  when  the  French  is  given  out ;  and,  2dly,  to  write  down  the 
translation  of  the  first  exercise,  to  be  handed  to  the  teacher,  who, 
directing  them  to  close  their  books,  will,  while  correcting  the  errors, 
give  out  the  English  of  every  question  and  answer,  to  be  put  in  French 
by  the  students. 

The  correction  and  translation  ended,  let  the  next  vocabulary  be 
read,  or  rather  syllabled,  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  explained  by  the 
teacher,  if  need  be,  and  so  on,  the  vocabularies  being  learned  and  the 
exercises  translated. 

As  this  method  is  simple  and  gradual  enough  for  every  capacity, 
should  there  be  pupils  too  young  to  write  the  translations,  let  them 
prepare  the  exercises  and  recite  them  to  the  teacher,  who  will  do  well 
to  make  them  spell  out  a  number  of  words  at  each  recitation. 


(28) 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SIGNS  USED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


The  irregular  yerbs  are  designated  by  a  (*)  star. 
The  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  placed  after  yerbs,  denote  that  they  are  reg» 
fer,  and  indicate  the  conjugation  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
Idiomatical  expressions  are  marked  thus :  f. 
The  yerbs  taking  itre  (to  be)  as  auxiliary,  are  marked  thus ;  ". 
{  1  to  164,  refer  to  paragraphs  in  the  Synopsis,  (from  p.  457  tc  638.) 
Dir.  1,  means  first  Direction,  ft  a,  (p.  457  to  4G0.) 
R.  1,  means  first  Rule,  &c,  (from  p.  460  to  461.) 
Obs.  or  Ob.  7,  means  Observation  7th,  &c. 
24',  24s,  means  24th  Vocabulary,  first  Section ;  second  Section 
24^,  N>  2;  24th  Vocabulary,  Note  2. 
28«,  Ob.  65 ;  28th  Vocabulary,  Observation  65th. 
{  24— R.  2,  \ 

{  24 — A.  2,  J-  mean  the  2d  article  or  rule  of  24th  paragraph. 
i  24-2,      ) 

490—8,  means  the  article  marked  8,  at  p.  490. 
Pa.  or  p.  419,  means  page  419 ;  405,  6,  7,  mean  405,  406,  407. 
8m  Pronun.    Sae  System  of  Pronunciation. 


OLLENDORFF'S 


FRENCH    METHOD. 


FIRST  LESSON,  1st, 

VOOABULABY. 

Have  you  t 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 
I. 

The.  The  hat. 

Have  you  the  hat  t 
Yee,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 
The  bread.  The  sugar. 

The  broom.  The  paper. 

The  soap. 

My.  My  hat. 

Your.  Your  bread. 

Have  you  my  hat  f 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat. 
Have  you  your  bread  t 
1  have  my  bread. 

Which  or  what  f 
Which  hat  have  you  f 
I  have  my  hat. 
Which  bread  have  you  t 
I  have  your  bread. 
My  exercise. 


-Premiire  Le$on,  l*e. 

Yocabulaibb.1 
Ave;-vousfa 
Oui,  Monsieur,  j'ai. 
Je,  which  becomes  j'  before  a  wmti 
or  silent  h.  (See  Pronunciation.) 
Le.  Le  chapeau. 

Avez-vous  le  chapeau  f 
Oui,  Monsieur,  j'ai  le  chapeau. 
Le  pain.  Le  sucre. 

Le  balai.  Le  papier. 

Le  savon. 

Mon.  Mod  chapeau. 

Votre.  Votre  pain. 

Avez-vous  mon  chapeau  f 
Oui,  Monsieur,  j'ai  votre  chapeao. 
Avez-vous  votre  pain  f 
J'ai  mon  pain. 

Quel  T  (before  a  noun.) 
Quel  chapeau  avez-vous  f 
J'ai  mon  chapeau. 
Quel  pain  avez-vous  t 
J'ai  votre  pain. 
Mon  exercice. 


First  Exbbcisb.  1st— Pbxmieb  Exebcicb.  ler. 

Which  exercise  have  you,  Sir  ?    I  have  the  first  exercise. — Havo 
you  the  bread  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  bread. — Have  you  your  bread? 


1  For  the  manner  of  teaching  the  lesson,  sec  Manner  of  wing  the  Method. 
•  When  the  verb  is  interrogative  the  French  always  put  a  hyphen  (-)  be* 
tvten  the  veib  and  the  nominative  pronoun.    'Mind  this  in  writing .1 
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SECOND    LESSON. 


1  have  my  bread. — Have  you  the  broom?  I  have  the  brocm-— 
Have  you  the  soap  ?  I  have  the  soap. — Have  you  your  soap  *  1 
have  my  soap. — Which  soap  have  you  ?  I  have  your  soap. — Have 
you  your  sugar?  I  have  my  sugar. — Which  sugar  have  you?  1 
have  yo^r  sugar. — Which  paper  have  you  ?  I  have  my  paper.— 
Hav3  yoa  my  paper?  I  have  your  paper. — Which  bread  hava 
you  ?  J  have  my  bread. — Which  broom  have  you  ?  I  have  youi 
broom . — Have  y du  your  exercise  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  my  exercise.— 
Which  exereisa  have  you?    I  have  my  first  exercise.1 


Daily  Salutations. 
Good  day,  Miss. 
How  do  you  do,  Madam  f 


Salutations  journalist ts, 
Bon  jour,  Mademoiselle. 
Comment  vous  portez-vous,    Ma 
dame? 
Very  well,  thank  you.  Tres-bien,  merci. 

Obs.  1.     Tris  is  always  connected,  by  a  hyphen,  witL  the  following  word. 

Good  evening.  |    Bon  soir.2 


SECOND  LESSON,  2d.— Seconde  Legen,  2de. 

Vocabulary.  Vocabulaibe. 

iLe,  before  a  consonant. 
IIS,  before  a  vowel,  &c.   (Pronun.) 
|  J'ai.  Je  l'ai. 

Obs,  2.    Objective  pronouns  are  usually  placed  before  the  verb,  ia 
French.    Instead  of:  I  have  it,  the  French  Bay.  lit  have.    Je  Tai. 


It.    (Objective  pronoun.) 
I  have.  I  have  it. 


Have  you  my  hat  T 

1    Avez-vous  mon  chapeau  T 

Yes,  Sir, 

I  have  it 

Oui,  Monsieur,  je  Tai. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Bon. 

Mauvais. 

Pretty. 

Ugly. 

Joli. 

Vilain. 

Old. 

Fine,  handsome. 

Vieux. 

Beau. 

My  cloth. 

My  fine  cloth. 

Mon  drap. 

Mon  beau  drap. 

The  salt. 

The  good  salt. 

Lie  sel. 

Le  bon  sel. 

1  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress  may  compose  a  great  many 
phrases,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  exercises ;  but  they  must  pro- 
nounce them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They  should  also  make  separata 
lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with 
in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  mors 
readily,  when  required  to  refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 

*  When  no  daily  salutations  are  found  in  some  of  the  lessons,  the  teachei 
may  introduce  some,  or  else  use  the  preceding  ones, 
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*n 


The  shoe.         The  Ad  shoe. 
My  wood.  Your  pretty  wood. 

Tour  stocking  The  ugly  stocking. 
The  thread.       Your  bad  thread. 
The  dog.  The  horse. 

Not.  (See  negations  in  Synopsis.) 

I  have.  I  have  not. 

I  have  not  the  bread. 

No,  Sir. 

No,  Miss. 

Have  you  my  old  hat  t 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not 

Which  cloth  have  you  t 

I  have  the  fine  cloth. 

What  dog  have  you  f 

I  have  my  old  dog. 

Of. 

The  thread  stocking. 


Le  souliei , 
Mon  bois. 
Votre  bas. 
Lefil. 
Le  cbien. 


Le  vicjx  Soulier. 
Votre  joli  bois. 
Lc  vilain  bas. 
Votre  mauvais  fil. 
Le  cheval. 


Ne  (before),  pat  'after  ine  verb). 
J'ai.      Je  n'ai  pas.  (See  Proniu.) 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  pain. 
Non,  Monsieur. 
Non,  Mademoiselle. 
Avez-vous  mon  vieux  chapeau  f 
Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  Pai  pas. 
Quel  drap  avez-vous  T 
J'ai  le  beau  drap. 
Quel  chien  avez-vous  f 
J'ai  mon  vieux  chien. 


De. 


Le  bas  de  fil. 


06*.  3.  As  no  noun  can  in  French,  as  it  is  in  English,  be  used  as  an 
adjective  to  another  noun :  the  preposition,  de,  is  always  put  between  the 
Dame  of  the  thing  and  the  name  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made, 
which  latter,  in  French,  is  always  placed  last. 


The  paper  hat,  [the  hat  of  paper.] 
The  gun.  The  velvet. 

The  wooden  gun,  [the  gun  of  wood.] 
The  velvet  shoe. 
Which  gun  have  you  ? 
I  have  the  wooden  gun. 
Which  stocking  have  you  T 
I  have  my  thread  stocking. 
Have  you  my  velvet  shoe 
No,  Miss,  I  have  it  not. 
Yet,  Miss,  I  have  it. 


Le  chapeau  de  papier. 

Le  fusil.  Le  velours. 

Le  fusil  de  bois. 

Le  Soulier  de  velours. 

Quel  fusil  avez-vous  T 

J'ai  le  fusil  de  bois. 

Quel  bas  avez-vous  T 

J'ai  mon  bas  de  fil. 

Avez-vous  mon  Soulier  de  velours  f 

Non,  Mademoiselle,  je  ne  l'ai  pas. 

Oui,  Mademoiselle,  je  l'ai. 


Secokd  Exercise,  2d. — Second  Exebcice,  2d. 

Good  day,  Miss. — Good  day,  Sir. — Good  day,  Madam. — How  do 
you  do,  Sir?  Very  well;  thank  you,  Miss. — How  do  you  do,  Ma- 
dam ?  Very  well,  Sir,  thank  you. — Have  you  my  fine  horse  ?  Yes, 
Sir,  I  have  it.— Have  you  my  old  shoe  ?  No,  Miss.  I  have  it  not. — 
Which  dog  have  you  ?  I  have  your  pretty  dog. — Have  you  my  bad 
paper?  No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.— Have  you  the  good  velvet  cloth? 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — Have  you  my  ugly  gun  ?  No,  Sir,  I  have  it 
not— Which  gun  have  you  ?  I  have  your  fins  gun. — Which  stock- 
ing have  you?    I  have  the  thread  stocking. — Have  you  mv  thread 
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stocking?  I  have  not  your  thread  stocking. — Have  you  my  wooden 
gun  %  No,  Sir,  I  have  it.  not. — Have  you  the  old  bread  ?  I  have 
not  the  old  bread. — Which  shoe  have  }ou?  I  have  the  fine  velvet 
shoe. — Which  velvet  shoe  1  Your  velvet  shoe. — Which  soap  have 
you!  I  have  my  old  soap. — Which  sugar  have  you?  I  have  youi 
good  sugar. — Which  salt  have  you  ?  I  have  the  bad  salt. — Which 
exen  ise  have  you  ?  I  have  my  second  exercise. — Have  you  toe 
first  exercise  ?  No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. — Which  hat  have  yoqf} 
I  have  my  bad  paper  hat. — Have  you  my  ugly  wooden  shoe?  No 
8ir.  I  have  it  not. — What  vocabulary  have  you  ?  I  have  the  second 
—Have  you  the  first?    Yes,  I  have  it 


THIRD  LESSON,  3d.- 

VOCABULABT. 

Something,  anything. 


Troisieme  Lepm,  3me. 

Vocabul 
Quelque  chose. 


Avez-vous  quelque  chose  ? 

J'ai  quelque  chose. 

Ne  (before),  rien  (after  the  verb). 


Have  you  anything  f 
I  have  something. 
Nothing,  not  anything. 

Obs.  4.  Quelque  chose  (something,  any  thing),  is  never  used  with  a  nega- 
tion. Not ....  any  thing,  as  well  as  nothing,  must  be  translated  by  «i 
(before,  and)  rien  (after  the  verb),  and  not  by  ne . . .  .pas  quelque  chose, 

I  have  not  anything.  )   Je  n'ai  rien.     (Not :  je  n'ai  pu 

I  have  nothing.  1       quelque  chose.) 
The  wine.  Le  vin. 

My  money  or  silver.  Mon  argent. 

The  gold.  L'or.  (Pronun.) 

Obs.  5.    Le,  the,  becomes  V  before  a  vowel  or  silent  h. 


The  string.  The  ribbon. 

The  golden  ribbon.   The  button. 
The  corTce.  The  cheese. 

The  coat.  My  coat. 

The  silver  candlestick. 

Are  you  hungry  t 
I  am  hungry. 
I  am  not  hungry. 
Are  you  thirsty  f 
I  am  thirsty. 
I  am  not  thirsty. 

Any  thing  or  something  good. 
Have  you  anything  good  t 
Nothing  or  not  anything  bad. 
I  have  not  anything  /nothing)  good. 


Le  cordon.  Le  ruban. 

Le  ruban  d'or.  Le  bouton. 

Le  cafe*.  Le  frontage. 

L'habit. .  (Pronun.)      Mon  habit 
Le  chandelier  d' argent. 

t  Avez-vous  faim  T 

t  J'ai  faim. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  faim. 

t  Avez-vous  soif  f 

t  J'ai  soif. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  soif. 

Quelque  chose  de  bon. 
Avez-vous  quelque  chose  ele  ken  I 
Ne....  rien  de  maavaia. 
Je  n'ai  rien  do  bon. 


TRISI    LSSI01I.  2ft 

Ob*.  6.     What  T  is  quel  t  before  a  noun,  as :  Quel  bouton  avez-vous  ?  but 
que  t  vtefore  a  verb.) 

What  t     JVhal  have  you  ?  |     Que  f     Quy avez-vous  f 

Ob*.  7.     Quelque  chose  and  ««....  nen  require  de  when  they  are  before  aa 
adjective ;  and  so  does  what  t    Examples : 


What  have  you  good  ? 
I  have  the  good  coffee. 
Have  you  anything  pretty  7 
I  have  nothing  pretty. 
Are  you  sleepy  ? 
I  am  sleepy. 
I  am  not  sleepy. 


Qu'avez-vous  de  bon  ? 

J'ai  le  bon  cafe. 

Avez-vous  quelque  chose  de  joli  t 

Je  n'ai  Hen  de  joli. 

t  Avez-vous  sommeil  7 

t  J'ai  sommeil. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  sommeil. 


Third  Exercise,  3d. — Tb.oibi£me  Exercice,  3me. 

What  have  you?  I  have  the  third  exercise. — Have  you  j«our 
second  exercise,  Miss?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — Good  evening.  Ma- 
dam, how  do  you  do  ?  Very  well,  Sir,  thank  you.  Good  morning, 
Miss.  Good  morning,  Sir. — Have  you  my  good  wine  ?  I  have  it. — 
Have  you  the  gold  ?  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  money  ?  I  have 
it. — Have  you  the  gold  ribbon  ?  No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Have  you 
your  silver  candlestick  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — What  have  you  ?  I ' 
have  the  good  cheese.  I  have  my  cloth  coat. — Have  you  my  silver 
button  ?  I  have  it  not. — Which  button  have  you  ?  I  have  your  good 
gold  button. — Which  string  have  you?  I  have  he  gold  string.— 
Have  you  anything  ?  I  have  something. — What  tare  you  ?  I  have 
the  good  bread.  I  have  the  good  sugar. — Have  you  anything  good  ? 
1  have  nothing  good. — Have  you  anything  handsome  ?  I  have  no- 
thing handsome.  I  have  something  ugly. — What  have  you  ugly  ? 
I  have  the  ugly  dog. — Have  you  anything  pretty?  I  have  nothing 
pretty.  I  have  something  old  — What  have  you  old  ?  I  have  the 
old  cheese. — Are  you  hungry  ?  I  am  hungry. — Are  you  thirsty  ?  I 
am  not  thirsty. — Are  you  sleepy?  I  am  not  sleepy. — What  have 
you  beautiful  ?  I  have  your  beautiful  dog. — What  have  you  bad  ? 
I  have  nothing  bad. — Which  paper  have  you?  I  have  your  good 
paper. — Have  you  the  fine  horse  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it. — Which  shoe 
have  you?  I  have  my  old  velvet  shoe. — Which  stocking  have 
you?    I  have  got  your  fine  thread  stocking. 

Obs.  8.    Always  translate  /  have  or  /  have  got,  by :  J'ai.    I  have  not  or  J 
have  not  got,  by :  Je  n'ai  pas,1  &c. 

Salutations  journalii res. — To  day.     Aujourd'hui. 


1 N.  B.  —The  use  of  the  word,  got,  is  condemned  by  grammarians,  but, 
at  it  is  constantly  introduced  in  common  practice,  it  is  perhaps  expedient  to 
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POURTH  LESSON,  4th.—  Quatricme  Lc$on,  4me 


Vocabulary.   1st  Section. 
This  ,  that,  (with  a  noun.) 
This  .  thut  book. 


Yocabulaire.  Ire  Sectiom 
Ce  (before  a  consonant,  $  34.) 
Ce  livre. 


Of  the  (before  a  consonant).  Du  genitif)  avant  me  coneoniie* 

Of  the  dog.        Of  the  tailor.  Du  chien.  Du  tailleur. 

01  the  baker.    Of  the  neighbor.     I    Du  boulanger.         Du  Toiain. 


That  or  the  one. 
The  neighbor's,  or  that  of  the  neigh 
bor. 

The  baker's,  or  that  of  the  baker. 

The  dog's,  or  that  of  the  dog. 
Or. 

Have  you  my  book  or  the  neigh- 
bor's! 

I  have  the  neighbor's. 

Have  you  my  bread  or  that  of  the 
baker  ? 

I  have  yours. 

I  have  not  the  baker's. 

Mine  or  my  own. 
Of  mine  or  of  my  own. 
Tours  or  your  own. 
Of  yours  or  of  your  own. 


Celui.    ($35.) 

Celui  du  voisin. 

(French  way  to  express  the  potuissm 

case.) 
Celui  du  boulanger. 
Celui  du  chien. 

Ou. 
Avez-vous  mon  livre  ou  celui  da 

voisin  T 
J'ai  celui  du  voisin. 
Avez-vous  mon  pain  ou  telui  dc 

boulanger  ? 
J'ai  le  votre. 
Je  n'ai  pas  celui  du  boulanger. 

Le  mien. 
Du  mien. 
Le  votre. 
Du  v8tre. 


Obs.  9.    Votre,  your,  has  no  circumflex  accent.    Le  vdtre,  yours,  hat 
one.    Notre,  our,  has  no  accent.    Le  ndtre,  ours,  has  one. 
Of  ours  or  of  c  ur  own.  |    Du  ndtre. 

F)ukth  Exebcise.  1st  Sec. — Quatkiemb  Exebcice.  Ire  Seo. 

Have  you  that  book  ?  No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have 
you  got?  I  have  that  of  the  neighbor. — Have  you  my  bread  or  the 
baker's?  I  have  not  yours;  I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the 
neighbor's  horse?  No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.— Which  horse  have  you 
got  1  I  have  that  of  the  baker. — Have  you  the  pretty  gold  string  of 
my  dog?    I  have  it  not. — Which  string  have  you?    I  have  my  sil- 


insert  it  now  and  then.  When  entirely  omitted,  pupils,  after  learning  a 
considerable  time,  are  frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  translate :  Have  you  got 
my  hat  t  thinking  that  they  do  not  know  the  French  of  got ;  while  tney 
ivould  not  hesitate  to  translate :  Have  you  my  halt  &c 
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jr  string. — Have  you  my  gold  button  or  the  tailor's  ?  I  have  not 
ours ;  I  have  the  tailor's. — Which  coffee  have  you  ?  I  have  the 
eighbor's. — Are  you  deepy?  I  am  not  sleepy;  I  am  hungry. — 
je  you  thirsty  ?  I  am  not  thirsty. — Which  stocking  have  you  ?  I 
ave  my  own  or  mine. — Have  you  your  thread  stocking  or  mine  ? 
have  not  yours ;  I  have  mine. — Which  shoe  have  you  ?  I  have 
te  neighbor's  wooden  shoe. — What  have  you  ?  I  have  nothing.— 
ave  you  anything  good  ?  I  have  nothing  good.  Have  you  any- 
ring  bad?  I  have  not  got  anything  bad. — Are  you  hungry  or 
lirsty  ?  I  am  hungry. — Which  exercise  have  you  got?  I  have  the 
)urth. — Have  you  your  neighbor's  exercise  ?  No,  Sir,  I  have  got 
line. — Have  you  our  velvet  ?  I  have  it  not. — Have  yot  our  coffee  ? 
have  not  ours;  I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the  neighbor's  golden 
andlestick?  No,  Sir,  I  have  got  ours. — How  do  you  do  to-day? 
o-day  ?    Yes,  to-day.    Very  well,  thank  you. 


Vocabulary.   2d  Section. 

Are  you  warm  f 

I  an  worm. 

I  am  not  warm. 

Are  you  cold  ? 

I  am  not  cold. 

Are  you  afraid  ? 

I  am  afraid. 

I  am  not  afraid. 

["he,  (before  a  vowd  or  h  mute).  {See 

Obi.  5,  p.  28.) 
dan.  Friend. 

Die  friend.  The  man. 

)f  the,  (before  a  vowel  or  h  mute). 
>f  the  friend. 

rhat,  or  the  one,  of  the  friend. 
)f  the  man.  . 
rhat,  or  the  one,  of  the  man ;  the 

man's. 
)f  the  gold  or  silver. 

Hie  stick.  The  thimble. 

rhe  coal.  My  brother. 

ffy  brother's,  or  that  of  my  brother. 
four  friend's,  or  that  of  your  friend. 
!>nr  gold  thimble,  or  the  silver  one. 
Hie  wooden  one.  The  leather  one. 
rhe  leather.  Of  the  leather. 


Vocabulaire.   2de  Section. 
t  Avez-voua  chaud  T 
t  J'ai  chaud. 
t  Je  n'ai  pas  chaud. 
t  Avez-vous  froid  f 
t  Je  n'ai  pas  froid. 
t  Avez-vous  peur  T 
t  J'oi  peur. 
t  Je  n'ai  pas  peur. 

L\  (avant  une  voyelle  *u  on  h  muetK 

{Voyez  OU.  5,  p.  S8.: 
Homme.  Ami. 

L'ami.  L'homme. 

De  1' ,  (avant  une  vcyelle  ou  h  muet) 
De  l'ami. 
Celui  de  l'ami. 
De  Thomme. 
Celui  de  l'homme. 

De  1'or  ou  de  I' argent. 

Le  baton.  Le  de". 

Le  charbon.  Mon  frere. 

Celui  de  mon  frere. 

Celui  de  votre  ami. 

Notre  de*  d'or,  ou  oe'ui  d'argent. 

Celui  de  bois.  Celui  de  cub 

Le  cuir.  Du  cuir. 
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Foubth  Exeecise.  2d  Sec. — QuATKiiME  Exercice.  2de  Sec 

Have  you  my  stick,  or  that  of  my  friend  ?  I  have  that  of  youi 
friend. — Have  you  your  thimble,  or  the  tailor's  ?  I  have  mine  oi 
my  own. — Have  you  my  brother's  coat  or  yours?  I  have  youi 
brother's. — Have  you  your  dog  or  the  man's?  I  have  the  man's.— 
Have  you  your  friend's  money?  I  have  it  not. — Are  you  cold?  I 
am  cold. — Are  you  afraid  ?  I  am  not  afraid. — Are  you  warm  ?  I  am 
not  warm. — Have  you  my  coat,  or  the  tailor's  ?  I  have  the  tailor's. 
—Have  you  my  gold  candlestick,  or  that  of  the  neighbor?  I  have 
yours. — Have  you  your  paper  or  mine  ?  I  have  mine. — Have  you 
your  cheese  or  the  baker's  ?  I  have  my  own. — Which  cloth  have 
you  ?  I  have  that  of  the  tailor. — Have  you  the  old  wood  of  my 
brother?  I  have  not  got  it. — Which  soap  have  you  got?  I  have 
my  brother's  good  soap. — Have  you  my  wooden  gun  or  that  of  my 
brother  ?  I  have  yours. — Have  you  your  friend's  shoe  ?  Yes,  Sir, 
I  have  the  velvet  shoe  of  my  friend. — What  have  you  pretty  ?  I 
have  my  friend's  pretty  dog. — Have  you  my  handsome  or  my  ugly 
stick?  I  have  your  ugly  stick. — Have  you  the  second  exercise  of 
your  good  friend  ?  No;  I  have  the  third. — Which  soap  have  you? 
I  have  ours. — Have  you  your  friend's  bread  ?  No ;  1  have  ours.— 
Have  you  the  man's?  No;  I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the  silvei 
button  ?  No ;  I  have  the  golden  one,  or  that  of  gold.— Have  you  the 
first  or  the  second  section  to-day  ?    I  have  the  second  section. 


Pretty  well,  well  enough. 


Asscz  bien. 


Obs    10.    Good  day,  good  morning,  good  afternoon,  good  evening  (and 
good  night,  before  bed- time),  are  expressed  in  French  by :  bon  jour  or  ben 


FIFTH  LESSON,  5th.— Cinquume  Le$on,  5me. 


Vocabulary,   let  Section. 
The  merchant. 
Of  the  shoemaker. 
The  boy.  The  merchant's  boy. 

The  pencil.       The  chocolate. 
The  penknife.   The  boy's  penknife. 
Have  you  the  merchant's  stick,  or 

yours  T 

Neither.  Nor. 

1  have  neither  the  merchant's  stick 

nor  mine. 


VocABULAiRB.   Ire  Section. 
Le  marchand. 
Du  cordonnier. 

Le  garcon.   Le  garcon  du  marchand 
Le  crayon.  Le  chocolat. 
Le  canif.       Le  canif  du  garcon. 
Avez-voua  le  baton  du  marchara7 

ou  le  votrcT 

Ne . . .  fit.  ....  ni. 

Je  n'ai  ni  le  baton  du  maichand  b 

le  mien. 
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Have  you  the  shoemaker's  leather  f 
Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  1 
I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
Are  you  warm  or  cold  ? 
I  am  neither  warm  nor  cold. 
Have  you  the  bread  or  the  wine  ? 
I  have  neither  the  wine  nor  the  bread. 
I  have  neither  my  thread  nor  that 

of  the  tailor. 
I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
My  boy's  thimble,  [the  thimble  of . . .] 
Your  brother's  penknife. 
That  of  mine.  That  of  ours. 

Miss  Rose's  velvet. 
My  baker's  bread,  or  that  of  yours. 


Avez-Tous  le  cuir  da  cordonmer  f 

t  Avez-vous  faim  ou  soif  ? 

t  Je  n'ai  ni  faim  ni  soif. 

t  Avez-vous  chaud  ou  froid  f 

t  Je  n'ai  ni  chaud  ni  froid. 

Avez-vous  le  pain  ou  le  \in  ? 

Je  n'ai  ni  le  vin  ni  le  pain. 

Je  n'ai  ni  mon  fil  ni  celui  du  tailtao 

Je  n'ai  ni  le  vdtre  ni  le  m  en. 
Le  de  de  mon  garcpn. 
Le  canif  de  votre  frere. 
Celui  du  mien.         Celui  du  notre. 
Le  velours  de  Mademoiselle  Rose. 
Le  pain  de  mon  boul anger,  ou  celu 
du  votre. 


FrrrH  Exircise.  1st  See. — CiSQUiiMB  Exircice.  Ire  Sec. 

flow  do  you  do  to-day?  Pretty  well,  thank  you. — How  are  you 
iiis  evening,  Miss  Charlotte  ?  Very  well,  thank  you.  Good  even- 
/tg,  Sir. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty?  I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
iursty. — Have  you  my  shoe  or  the  shoemaker's?  I  have  neither 
yours  nor  the  shoemaker's. — Have  you  your  pencil  or  the  boy's  ?  I 
have  neither  mine  nor  the  boy's. — Which  pencil  have  you  ?  I  have 
that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my  chocolate  or  the  merchant's? 
I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  merchant's;  I  have  my  own. — Which 
penknife  have  you?  I  have  my  brother's  penknife. — Have  you 
Miss  Rose's  velvet?  No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. — Are  you  warm, 
or  cold  ?  I  am  neither  warm  nor  cold ;  I  am  sleepy. — Are  you 
afraid?  I  am  not  afraid. — What  have  you?  I  have  Miss  Charlotte's 
fine  ribbon.— The  velvet  ribbon?  No,  the  golden  ribbon. — Have 
you  anything,  Sir?  I  have  something. — What  have  you  ?  I  have 
something  fine. — What  have  you  fine  ?  I  have  the  shoemaker's 
fine  dog. — Have  ~ou  my  gun  or  yours  ?  I  have  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — Which  gun  have  you?  I  have  my  friend's. — Have  you  my 
velvet  ribbon  or  my  brother's?  I  have  neither  yours  nor  your 
brother's,  but  ours. — Which  string  have  you?  I  have  my  neigh- 
bor's thread  string. — Have  you  the  book  of  the  tailor  or  that  of  the 
boy?    I  have  neither  the  tailor's  nor  the  be  y's. 

This  morning.        This  evening.    I  Ce  matin.  Ce  sour. 

Are  you  well,  Miss  Clara  t  t  Vo  119  portez-vousbien,  M4te.  Clara  f 

Not  very  welL  I  Pas  tres-bten. 
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Vocabulaibb.  2de  Section. 
t  Qu'avez-vous  ? 


Vocabulary.  2d  Section. 

What  have  you  t  (ails  you  T) 
What  ia  the  matter  with  you? 
[  feave  nothing;  or 
Nothing  is  the  matter  with  roe. 
(s  anything  the  matter  with  you  ? 
No.    Nothing,  or  Not  anything. 

Obt.  11.  When  the  verb  is  understood,  nothing,  or  not  anything,  u 
translated  not  by :  ne... rien,  but  by :  rien  alone ;  and  no,  nothing,  by i 
non,  rien. 


Je  n'ai  rien. 

t  Avez-voua  quelque  chose  t 
Non,  rien. 


Have  you  anything  very  pretty  t 

Mo.  nothing. 

Have  you  anything  ugly,  or  old  T 


No,  not  anything. 
The  parasol. 
The  dictionary. 
The  Frenchman. 
The  carpenter. 
The  hammer. 
The  nail. 


The  shawl. 
The  umbrella. 
The  cotton. 
Of  the  Frenchman. 
Of  the  carpenter. 
The  iron. 
The  iron  nail. 


The  golden  nail ;  that  of  silver. 


Avez-vous  quelque  chose  de  trcs- 

joli? 
Non,  rien. 

Avez-voua  quelqce  chose  de  vila'n 
ou  de  vieux  T 

Le  chale. 
Le  parapluie. 
Le  co ton. 


Non,  rien. 
Le  parasol. 
Le  dictionnaire. 
Le  Francais. 
Le  charpentier. 
Le  marteau. 
Le  clou. 


Du  Francais. 
Du  charpentier. 
Le  fer. 
Le  clou  de  fer. 


Le  clou  d'or  ;  celui  d' argent. 


Fifth  Exebcise.  2d  Sec. — Cinquiemb  Exercice.  2de  Sec. 

Are  you  well  this  morning?  Yes,  Sir,  pretty  well,  thank  you.— 
How  do  you  do,  Miss  Clara?  Not  very  well,  Madam. — Are  yon 
well,  Mr.  Robert?  Yes,  Sir,  this  evening  I  am  very  well. — Have 
you  the  fifth  exercise?  Yes,  I  have  it. — Have  you  my  dictionary 
or  my  book  ?  I  have  neither  your  dictionary  nor  your  book. — Have 
you  your  parasol  or  mine  ?  I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  I  have 
Clara's. — Which  shawl  have  you?  I  have  the  neighbor's.— Have 
you  the  iron  or  the  silver  nail?  I  have  neither  the  iron  nor  the  sil- 
ver nail;  I  have  the  gold  one. — Have  you  my  hammer  or  the  car- 
penter's ?  I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  carpenter's ;  I  have  oursv— 
Which  nail  have  you?  I  have  the  iron  nail. — Which  hammer 
have  you?  I  have  the  wooden  hammer  of  the  carpenter. — Have 
you  anything  very  fine  ?  I  have  something  very  fine. — What  have 
you?  This  fine  shawl. — Have  you  the  Frenchman's  pretty  umbrella? 
No,  I  have  not  the  pretty  one,  I  have  the  old  one. — The  old  um- 
brella? Yes,  the  old  one. — Have  you  the  cotton,  or  the  thread  stock- 
ing? I  have  neither  the  cotton  nor  the  thread  stocking. — Have  you 
tne  book  of  the  Frenchman  or  that  of  the  merchant?  I  have  nei- 
ther the  Frenchman's  nor  the  merchant's. — Which  book  have  you? 
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1  have  ours. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  N  othing. — Is  anything 
the  matter  with  you.  Mr.  Robert?  No,  Miss,  nothing. — Are  you 
afraid  ?  No,  I  am  not  afraid.  Nothing  ails  me. — Have  you  the  cot- 
ton, the  cloth,  or  the  shawl  ?  I  have  neither  the  cotton,  nor  the 
cloth,  nor  the  shawl. — What  have  you  ?  I  have  Webster's  Dictionary. 

I  am  glad  to  bear  it.    I  am  glad  of  it.     J'en  suis  bien  aise. 
And  r?u,  Sir,  how  are  you?  Et  vous,  Monsieur,  comment  vou* 

portez-vous  f 


SIXTH  LESSON,  6th.— SixUme  Lepn,  6me. 


Vocabulary. 
Hie  beef,  or  ox. 
Of  the  captain. 
Of  the  cook. 


1st  Section. 
The  biscuit. 
The  mutton. 
The  knife. 


Have  If  Have  I  it? 

You  have.  You  have  got  it. 

You  have  not. 

You  have  not  got  it. 

fou  have  nothing,  (not  got  anything). 

Am  I  afraid  f 

You  are  afraid. 

Am  1  ashamed  t 

You  are  not  ashamed. 

Are  you  ashamed  ? 

lam  ashamed. 

Have  I  anything  ugly  ? 

Yon  have  not  got  anything  ugly. 

What  have  I  got  f 

What  is  the  matter  with  me  f  (ails  me?) 

The  fine  one.  The  ugly  one.      | 

Wkkhtm^nmg  which  one  T  I 

Obs   12.     Which  is  translated  by :  quel,  with  a  noun,— by :  lequel,  with 
out  the  noun. 


Vocabulatrk.  Ire  Section. 

Le  batuf.  Le  biscuit. 

Dm  capitaine.  Le  nun  ton. 

Du  cuisinier.  Le  covieau. 

Ai-je  T  V ck»*  jet 

Vous  avex.  Vous  Vave*. 

Vous  n'avez  pat. 

Vous  ne  Vavez  pas. 

Vous  n'avez  rien. 

t  Ai-je  peur  t 

t  Vous  avez  peur. 

t  Ai-je  honte  t 

t  Vous  n'avez  pas  honte. 

t  Avez- vous  honte  f 

t  J'ai  honte. 

Ai-je  quelque  chose  de  vilaii  t 

Vous  n'avez  rien  de  vilain. 


I   Qu'ai-je? 

Le  beau. 
Lequelt 


Le  vilain. 


Quel  parasol  ?  Lequel  t 

t  Ai-je  peur  ou  honte  T 
t  Vous  n'avez  ni  peur  ni  honte. 
t  Vous  n'avez  ni  (aim  ni  soif. 


Which  parasol  f  Which  one  ! 

Am  I  afraid  or  ashamed  t 
You  are  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. 
You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 

Sixth  Exebcise.  1st  Sec— Sixiemb  Exebcicb.  Ire  See. 

Good  evening,  Miss;  are  you  well?    Very  well,  thank  you. — 1 

am  glad  to  hear  it.    And  you,  Mr.  Louis,  how  do  you  do?    Not 

very  well  to-day. — Are  you  well,  this  evening,  Madam?    Pretty 

well,  thank  you.— I  am  glad  of  it.    I  have  neither  the  baker's  do* 


W 
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nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are  you  ashamed  \  I  am  not  ashamed.— 
Are  you  afraid  or  ashamed?  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.— 
Have  you  my  knife  ?  Which  one  ?  The  fine  one. — Have  you  ray 
beef  or  the  cook's?  I  have  neither  yours  nor  the  cook's. — Which 
(Icqiicl)  have  you?  I  have  that  of  the  captain. — Have  I  your  bis 
cuit?  You  have  it  not. — Am  I  hungry  or  thirsty  ?  You  are  neither 
hungry  nor  thirsty. — Am  I  warm  or  cold  ?  You  are  neither  warm 
nor  cold. — Am  I  afraid?  You  are  not  afraid.  You  are  neither 
afrai  1  nor  ashamed. — Have  I  anything  good?  You  have  nothing 
good. — What  have  I? — You  have  nothing. — Which  pencil  have  I? 
You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have  I  your  thiiuble  or  that  of 
the  tailor?  You  have  neither  mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — Which 
one  have  I?  You  have  your  friend's. — Which  umbrella  have  II 
You  have  mine. — Have  I  the  baker's  good  bread  ?  You  nave  it  not 
—Which  dictionary  have  I?  You  have  your  own. — Have  you  my 
iron  gun?  I  have  it  not. — Have  I  it?  You  have  it. — Have  I  yom 
mutton  or  the  cook's  ?  You  have  neither  mine  nor  the  cook's.— 
Have  I  your  knife?  You  have  it  not. — Have  you  it?  I  have  it— 
Which  biscuit  have  I  ?    You  have  that  of  the  captain. 


Vocabulary.   2d  Section. 

Am  I  hungry  ? 

You  are  hungry. 

You  are  not  hungry. 

Am  I  wrong  ? 

You  are  wrong. 

You  are  not  wrong. 

Am  I  right  f 

You  are  not  right. 

You  are  right. 
The  butter. 

The  grocer.  Our  grocsr. 

The  grocer's  butter  or  that  5f  the 

cook. 
Have  I  the  bey's  penknife  T 
You  have  it  not,  (not  got  it.) 
Have  I  Miss  Clara's  f 
You  have  neither  Miss  Clara's  nor 

tho  boy's. 
Which  one  have  I  I 
You  have  the  grocer's. 
Have  I  the  cook's  butter  ? 
You  have  it  not.  You  have  nothing. 
Have  I  anything  bad  or  old  ? 

You  have  neither  anything  bad  nor 
old.  (nothing.; 


Yocabulaire.  2de  Section. 

t  Ai-je  faim  T 

t  Vous  avez  faim. 

1  Vous  n'avcz  pas  faim. 

t  Ai-je  tort  ? 

t  Vous  avez  tort. 

t  Vous  n'avez  pas  tort. 

t  Ai-je  raison  T 

t  Vous  n'avez  pas  raison. 

t  Vous  avez  raison. 
Le  beurre. 

h'ipicier.  Notre  Spicier. 

Le  beurre  de  l'cp icier  ou  celui  di 

cuisinier. 
Ai-je  le  canif  du  garcpn  ? 
Vous  ne  l'avez  pas. 
Ai-je  celui  de  Mile.  Clara  ? 
Vous  n'avez  ni  celui  de  Mile.  Clara, 

ni  celui  du  garcon. 
Lequel  ai-je  f 

Vous  avez  celui  de  l'e"p?cier. 
Ai-je  le  beurre  du  cuisinier  f 
Vous  ne  l'avez  pas.  Vous  n'aveznen. 
Ai-je  quelque  chose  de  mauvais  ou 

de  vieux  f 
Vous  n'avez  rien  de  mauvais  ni  dff 
vieux. 
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06§.  13.-  You  have  neither  anything  bad  nor  old,  being  a  negative  sen- 
tence,  must  not  be  translated  by :  Vous  n'avez  pas  quelquc  chose  de  mauvais 
ni  de  vie  ilk  ;  but  by :   Vous  navex  Hen  de  mauvais  ni  de  vieux. 


Have  you  anything  ugly  or  old  ? 

I  have   neither  anything  ugly,  nor 
old,  nor  pretty. 


Avez-vous  quelque  chose  de  vilain 

ou  de  vieux  ? 
Jo  n'ai  rien  de  vilain,  ni  de  vieux,  nt 

de  joli. 


Sixth  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Sixiemk  Exebcicb.  2de  See. 

Have  yea  the  fifth  vocabulary  to-day  ?  No,  Mies,  I  ha  re  the  exer* 
rise. — Which  one :  the  fifth  or  sixth  ?  I  have  the  fifth  to-day. — Sir, 
have  I  the  sixth  vocabulary,  this  evening  ?  No,  Miss,  you  have  it  not 
—Which  one  have  I  ?  You  have  the  fifth  vocabulary,  second  section. 
— Which  cloth  have  I  ?  You  have  the  merchant's. — Have  you  my 
coffee  or  that  of  my  boy  ?  I  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — Have  you 
your  shawl  or  mine  ?  I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — What  have 
you?  I  have  my  brother's  good  candlestick. — Am  I  right?  You 
are  right. — Am  I  wrong?  You  are  not  wrong. — Am  I  right  or 
wrong?  You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong;  you  are  afraid.  You  are 
not  sleepy.  You  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. — Have  I  the  good 
coffee  or  the  good  sugar?  You  have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the 
good  sugar. — Have  I  anything  good  or  bad?  You  have  neither  any 
thing  good  nor  bad. — What  have  I?  You  have  nothing. — What 
have  I  pretty  ?  You  have  my  friend's  pretty  dog. — Which  buttei 
have  I  ?  You  have  that  of  your  cook. — Have  I  your  parasol  or  the 
merchant's  ?  You  have  neither  mine  nor  the  merchant's. — Which 
chocolate  htve  you?  I  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Which  shoe 
have  you  ?  I  have  the  shoemaker's  leather  shoe. — Which  one  have 
I  ?  You  have  that  of  the  old  baker. — Which  one  have  you  ?  I  have 
that  of  my  old  neighbor.  —  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  I  am 
afraid. — Have  I  anything?    You  have  nothing. 


You  are  well,  I  hope  f 
I  am  well,  perfectly  well. 
I  am  no  *  very  well. 


t  Vous  vous  portez  bien,  j'espere  f 
Je  me  porte  bien,  parfaitement  bien. 
Je  ne  me  porte  pas  tres-bien. 


SEVENTH  LESSON,  7th.— Septieme  Lecon,  7me. 


Vocabulabt.   1st  Section. 
Who  t    Has.     Who  has  T 
Who  has  the  pencil-case  t 
The  man  has  the  pencil-case. 
The  man  has  not  this  pencil-case. 
4 


Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 
Qui  t    a.     Qui  a  t 
Qui  a  le  porte-crayon  t 
L'homme  a  le  porte-crayon. 
L'homme  n'a  pas  ce  porte-crayon. 
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Qui  Va  t 

Le  fermier  V  a. 

Le  fermier  ne  Va  pas. 

Son,  (toujours  avec  un  nozn.) 
Le  poulet.  Son  poulet. 

La  coflre.  Son  coflre. 

Le  gilet.  Son  gilet. 

Le  batiment,  le  vaisseair. 
Le  jeune  homme.  Jeune. 


L*  adolescent. 

Son  rii. 

11. 

lit. 

11  n'a  pas. 

11  a  son  coflre. 

11  n'a  pas  son  gilet 

11  l'a. 

11  ne  l'a  pas. 

A-t-il? 

L'a-t-il? 

A-t-il  son  vieux  couteau  7 

Le  fermier  a-t-il  ? 

Who  hat  it  t 

The  farmer  has  it 

The  former  has  not  got  it. 

His  or  her,  (always  with  a  noun,)  i ;«. 
The  chicken.  His  chicken. 

The  chest,  trunk,  coder.  Her  chest. 
The  waistcoat,  the  vest.   His  vest. 

The  ship,  vessel. 

The  young  man.    Young. 

The  youth.  His  rice. 

*le,  (or  it,  nominative  ease.) 

ile  has,  it  has.  He  has  not. 

9e  has  got  his  ohest 

fie  has  not  his  waistcoat. 

He  has  H.  He  has  it  not. 

Has  he  or  has  it  T      Has  he  it  ? 

Has  he  his  old  knife  ? 

Has  the  farmer  t 

06*.  14.  In  French,  when  in  the  third  person,  a  noun  is  the  nominf  ait 
it  subject  of  an  interrogative  sentence,  begin  the  question  with  the  noun: 
end  piace  the  pronoun,  tf,  after  the  verb,  as  shown  above. 

Has  our  friend  got  I  J  Notre  ami  a-t-il  ? 

Has  this  young  roan  f  I  Ce  jeune  homme  a-t-il  ? 

Has  the  dog  got  the  mutton  f  |  Le  chien  a-t-il  le  mouton  f 

Obs.  15.  The  I* Her  (•*•)  between  a  and  tf,  is  inserted  for  the  sake  oH 
cphony,  and  must  be  used  whenever  the  verb  ends  with  a  vowel. 

He  has  neither . . .  nor ...  I  II  n'a  ni . . .  ni . . . 

He  has  neither  mine  nor  yours.       |  II  n'a  ni  le  mien  ni  le  votre. 

Seventh  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Septieme  Exe&cics.  Ire  Sec. 

t  ou  are  well,  I  hope,  Miss?  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  well. — And 
y^u,  Sir,  how  are  you  ?  Pretty  well,  to-day,  thank  you. — I  hope 
yoa  are  well,  Madam?  Yes,  Miss,  I  am  very  well  this  morning. 
T  urn  very  glad  to  hear  it. — Are  you  cold  this  morning  ?  No,  Sir,  I 
am  not  cold. — Has  the  youth  his  chicken  ?  He  has  got  it. — Who  has 
my  waistcoat  ?  The  ycung  man  has  it. — Has  the  young  man  his 
pretty  ship  ?  The  young  man  has  it  not. — Who  has  it  ?  The  cap- 
tain nas  got  it. — Has  the  grocer  my  knife  or  yours  ?  He  has  neither 
yours  nor  mine. — Which  knife  has  he  ?  Which  knife  or  penknife  ? 
Which  penknife  ?  He  has  ours.— Has  he  it  ?  Yes,  he  has  got  it- 
Has  ms  Drother  got  my  gold  ?  He  has  not  got  it.— Have  you  it  ?  No, 
I  have  it  not.— Who  has  got  it?  You  have  it.— Has  the  youth  your 
ivaistcoa'  or  mine?  He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Wnich  one 
ias  he  *     He  has  the  tailor's.— Have  you  his  hammer  or  his  nail  ? 
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ither  his  hammer  nor  his  nail.  The  carpenter  has  the 
his  boy  has  the  nail. — Have  you  hi*  umbrella  or  his  stick! 
ither  his  umbrella  nor  his  stick. — What  have  you?  Not 
— Has  this  farmer  his  horse  or  his  dog?  He  has  neither 
hat. — Have  I  the  merchant's  rice  ?  Which  merchant! 
ae  or  the  young  one  ?  The  young  one. — You  have  it  not , 
rocer  has  it. — Has  he  his  coffee  or  my  sugar  ?  He  has 
s  coffee  nor  your  sugar. — Has  the  boy  his  dictionary,  my 
or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ?  He  has  not  his  dictionary  nor 
er's ;  he  has  the  Frenchman's. — Who  has  my  pencil-case  1 
ncil-case  1  The  gold  pencil-case  or  the  silver  one  ?  The 
I  have  it. — Has  the  young  captain  the  old  ship  of  Mr. 
mry)  ?  He  has  not  Mr.  Henry's  old  ship :  he  has  Mr. 
jood  ship,  the  Helvetius. 


i  your  friend  f  I 

wt  very  well. 

>etter.  I 

BtTLABT.  2d  Section, 
he  T    What  has  he  got  ? 
bim,  or  is  the  matter  with 

the  farmer  ?  (ails  him  ?) 

ie  thing.    He  has  nothing. 
His  bird. 

i  (without  the  noun.)  its. 

'  or  his  or  hers. 

his.  (hers.) 

rice — of  money 

nt. 

r»ant  your  trunk  or  mine  T 

own,  (no  noun  being  used.) 
either  ours  nor  yours,  he 
•wn.  (its  own.) 
>ody,  anybody. 
one,  any  one. 
•dy  my  book  f 
(some  one),  has  it.      / 
ae  got  it  ? 

obody,  not  anybody. 

is  your  stick. 

sit. 

hungry,  sleepy,  or  thirsty  ? 


Comment  so  porte  votre  ami  i 
II  ne  se  porte  pas  trcs-bien. 
II  se  porte  mieux. 

VOCABULAIRE.    2de  Section. 

►  Qu'a-t-il?  (06*.  4,  p.  28.) 

Qu'a   le    fermier?       Le   fermie.- 

qu'a-t-il  T 

II  a  quelque  chose.  II  n'a  rien. 

L'oiseau.  Son  oiaeau. 

Le  sien,  (sans  nom.) 

Mon  argent  ou  le  tie*. 

Mon  sac  ou  le  sien. 

Son  sac  de  riz—d' argent. 

Ce  domo8tique. 

Son  domestique  a-t-il  son  coflre  oe 

le  mien  t 
II  a  le  sien. 
II  n'a  ni  le  ndtre  ni  le  votre,  il  a  It 

sien. 
Quelqu'un,  (not  used  with  a  nega* 

tive.) 
Quelqu'un  a-t-il  mon  livre  f 
Quelqu'un  Pa. 
Quelqu'un  1'  a-t-il  ? 

Personne  ne.  (Nominatif.) 
Personne  n'a  votre  bftton. 
Personne  ne  l'a. 

Quelqu'un  a-t-il  faim,  sommeil,  cm 
soiff 
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Some  one  is  worm,  cold,  or  afraid.     I  Quelqu'un  a  chaud,  froid,  ou  pent 
No  one  is  ashamed,  wrong,  nor  right.  |  Personne  n'a  honte,  tort,  ni  raison. 

Obs.  16.  Never  translate :  No  one,  not  any  one,  nobody,  not  anybody 
has,  by :  Quelqu'un  n'a  pas  ;  but  by  :  per  tonne  n'a. 

Seventh  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Septiemb  Exercice.  2de  Seo. 

You  are  well,  I  hope,  this  evening  ?  I  am  not  very  well,  thank 
you. — And  you,  Sir,  how  are  you  ?  I  am  better,  thank  you. — How 
is  your  brother  ?  He  is  perfectly  well  to-day. — How  is  Mr.  Robert! 
He  is  better. — Who  has  my  trunk  ?  The  boy  has  it. — Is  anyone 
thirsty  ?  This  old  servant  is  thirsty. — Is  he  hungry?  No,  he  »•  not 
hun&ry ;  he  has  his  bread. — Has  he  tho  butter  ?  He  has  not  got  it 
—• W  hat  has  he  ?  He  has  his  cheese. — What  has  the  youth  \  He 
has  the  farmer's  fine  chicken. — Has  he  4he  knife  ?  No,  he  has  it 
not;  he  has  the  pencil-case. — Is  he  afraid  ?  He  is  not  ah  did. — la 
he  afraid  or  ashamed  ?  He  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed. — Is  the 
grocer  right  or  wrong  ?  He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Have  I  the 
bag  of  rice  ?  Yes,  Sir,  you  have  it. — Who  has  the  farmer's  rice? 
My  servant  has  it. — Has  your  servant  my  umbrella  ?  No,  he  has  it 
not. — Has  he  yours?  No,  he  has  it  not. — Which  one  has  he  got! 
He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine. — Has  he  his  own  ?  He  has  it— 
What  has  your  friend's  boy  ?  He  has  my  old  penknife. — Has  youi 
baker  my  bird  or  his?  He  has  his. — Who  has  mine  ?  The  carpen- 
ter has  it. — Is  he  warm  or  cold  ?  He  is  neither  warm  nor  cold.— 
Is  any  one  cold  ?  Nobody  is  cold. — Is  anybody  warm  ?  Nobody 
is  warm. — Has  anybody  my  chicken  ?  Nobody  has  it. — Has  that 
servant  your  vest  or  mine  1  He  has  neither  mine  nor  yours.— 
Which  one  has  he  got  ?  He  has  his  own. — Has  any  one  my  gun? 
Which  gun  ?  The  old  one.  No  one  has  it. — What  has  the  youth  ? 
He  has  nothing. — Have  I  your  bag  or  that  of  your  good  friend  ?  No, 
you  have  the  farmer's  bag. — Who  has  Miss  Clara's  ?  Nobody  has 
it— Who  has  her  shawl  ?  Which  shawl  ?  The  cotton  or  velvet 
one  ?  The  velvet  one.  I  have  it.— Who  is  afraid  ?  The  tailor's 
boy  is  (afraid). — What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  is  afraid  of 
your  bad  dog. — Has  the  farmer  my  money  ?  He  has  it  not. — Has 
the  captain  got  it  ?  He  has  it  not. — Has  he  anything  good  ?  He 
has  nothing  good. — What  has  he  ugly  ?  He  has  nothing  ugly.— 
Has  your  cook  his  mutton  ?  He  has  it. — Have  I  your  bread  or  youi 
eheese  ?  You  have  neither  my  bread  nor  my  cheese. — Has  any 
one  my  gold  button  ?    No  one  has  it. 

Is  your  friend  better,  this  morning  f   I  Votre  ami  se  porte-t-il  mieux,  es 

matin  t 
Mr.  Robert  is  better.  I  Monsieur  Robert  se  porte  mietur 
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EIGHTH  LESSON,  8th.— Huitiemc  Lecon,  8me. 


Vocabulary.   1st  Section. 


Vocabulaibe.   Ire  Section. 


Ce  mouchoir. 

Ce  bceuf.  Ce/otn. 

Cet  ami.  ff  et, always  before  a  vowel) 

Cet,  (avant  une   voyelle  ou  un  b 

muet). 
Cet  homme. 
Cet  encrier.  Mon  encrier. 


This,  that  handkerchief. 

This,  that  ox.        This,  that  hay. 

This,  that  friend. 

Obs.  17.  Cet,  (before  a  vowel  or  h 
mnte.) 

This,  that  man. 
This,  that  inkstand.    My  inkstand. 

Obs.  la    Ce,  meaning:  this  or  that :  Ce  livrs,  does  not  offer  the  nice 
distinction  found  in  English,  between :  this  book  and  that  book.    To  obtain 
the  same  degree  of  precision,  the  French  say  as  follows : 
This  book.  That  book.        I  Celivre-ci.  Ce  livre-ld. 

This  inkstand.  That  inkstand.  I  Cet  encrier-ci.  Cet  encrier  li 

Obs.  19.    Mind  the  hyphen  (-)  before  ci  and  Id. 


The  sailor.  This  sailor. 

That  tree.  The  tree. 

His  looking-glass,  (or  her.)  This . . . 

His  (her)  pocket-book  or  portfolio. 

The  mattress.  Which  mattress  ? 

This  garden.  That  pistol. 

The  stranger,  the  foreigner.  Our. . . . 

This  or  that  glove. 

Have  you  this  or  that  book  ? 

I  have  this  one,  I  have  not  that  one. 

This  one.  That  one. 


Le  matelot.         Ce  mate  lot  ci. 

Cet  arbre-la.       L'arbre. 

Son  rniroir.         Ce  miroir-ci. 

Son  porte-feuille. 

Le  matelas.         Quel  matelas  t 

Ce  jardin-ci.         Ce  pietolet-la. 

L'ltranger.  Notre  Stranger. 

Ce  gant. 

Avez-vous  ce  lhre-ci  ou  celui-la  t 

J'ai  celui-ci,  je  n'ai  pas  celui-la. 

Celui-ci.  Celui-ld. 


Obs.  20.  Instead  of:  this  or  that  book,  the  French  say:  This  book  or 
that,  because,  that,  (a  true  pronoun  in  this  case)  must  have  an  antecedent  to 
agree  with.    (Mind  the  construction,  and  see  $  35.) 


Have  I  this  one  or  that  one  ? 

You  have  this  one,  you  have  not  that 

one. 
Has  the  man  this  or  that  glove  ? 

(Mind  the  French  construction.) 


Ai-je  celui-ci  ou  celui-la  f 

Vous  avez  celui-ci,  vous  n'avez  pas 
celui-la. 

L'homme  a-t-il  ce  gant-ci  ou  celui- 
la  ? 


Eicwth  Exebcise.  1st  Sec. — Huitiemb  Exercice.  Ire  See. 

Good  evening,  Miss  Clara,  how  do  you  do?  I  am  not  very  well, 
Sir,  thank  you.— And  you,  Sir,  are  you  well  ?  Pretty  well,  thank 
you. — I  hope  your  brother  is  better.  Yes,  Sir,  brother  (mon  f.)  is 
better.  —  Which  inkstand  has  the  stranger?  He  has  that  of  the 
sailor. — Has  the  sailor  my  looking-glass  ?  He  has  it  not :  I  have 
it—Have  you  this  pistol  or  that  one  ?  I  have  this  one. — Have  you 
4* 
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the  «nks1dnd  of  my  neighbor  or  that  of  yours  ?  I  have  neither  thai 
of  your  neighbor  nor  that  of  mine. — Which  one  have  you  ?  I  hare 
the  stranger's. — Which  glove  have  you  got  ?  Which  one  ?  Yes, 
which  one.  I  have  the  sailor's. — You  have  the  sailor's  glove! 
Yes,  I  have  it. — Have  you  his  mattress  ?  I  have  it  not. — Which 
pocket-book  has  the  sailor  ?  He  has  his  own. — Who  has  my  good 
handkerchief?  This  ganger  has  it. — Has  he  got  it?  Yes,  he  hai 
it. — What  has  he  ?  He  has  my  pretty  handkerchief. — Have  I  Mia 
Victoria's  handkerchief  or  pencil-case  ?  You  have  neither  this  not 
that. — What  have  I  ?  You  have  not  anything. — Who  has  that  pis- 
tol? The  stranger's  friend  has  it. — What  has  your  servant?  He 
has  the  farmer's  old  tree. — Has  he  that  grocer's  old  handkerchief! 
He  has  not  that  of  the  grocer;  he  has  the  sailor's.— Has  that  ox  jbe 
hay  of  tnis  horse  ?  No,  it  has  its  own. — Which  ox  has  the  fanner? 
He  has  that  of  our  neighbor. — Have  I  your  inkstand  or  his?  Yon 
have  neither  mine  nor  his;  you  have  your  brother's. — Has  the 
foreigner  my  bird  or  his  own  ?  He  has  got  that  of  the  captain.— > 
Have  you  this  tree  ?  I  have  it  not. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty? 
I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty ;  I  am  sleepy. — Has  the  old  sailor 
this  bird  or  that  one  ?  He  has  not  this ;  he  has  that. — Has  our  ser- 
vant this  broom  or  that  one  ?  He  has  the  ugly  one. — Has  your  cook 
this  or  that  chicken  ?  He  has  neither  this  nor  that ;  he  has  his  own. 
— Am  I  right  or  wrong ?  You  are  not  wrong. — Who  is  right?  No- 
body.— Have  I  this  or  that  penknife  ?  No ;  nobody  has  either  thif 
or  that. 


Take  a  seat  and  sit  down. 
I  thank  you. 

Vocabulary.   2d  Section. 
The  note,  the  billet,  the  ticket. 
The  garret,  the  attic,  the  granary. 
His  corn,  his  grain,  its  grain. 
This  copybook.    That  copybook. 
Big,  bulky,  thick,  coarse,  large. 
Thar  big  tree. 

Your  coarse  cloth — thick  paper. 
But.  But  not 

He  has  not  this  one,  but  he  has  that. 
lie  has  this  one,  but  not  that  one. 
I  have  that  ono,  but  not  this  one. 
Have  you  this  or  that  note  T 
(Mind  the  construction  in  French.^ 
I  have  not  this  one,  but  that  one. 


Prenez  un  siege  et  tsscyez- 
Je  vous  remercie. 


Vocabulaire.  2de  Section. 
Le  bUlet. 
he  grenier. 
Son  grain. 

Ce  cakier-ci.     Ce  cahierAk. 
Grot. 

Ce  gros  arbre-la. 
Votre  gros  drap — gros  papier. 
Mais.    Mais  turn.    Mais  non  pa*. 
II  n'a  pas  celui-ci,  mais  il  a  celui-li 
II  a  celui-ci,  mais  non  celuMi. 
J'ai  celui-la,  mais  non  pas  celui-ci. 
Avez-vous  ce  billet*  ci  ou  celui-la  f 

rmais  j'aicehtf 
Je  n'ai  pas  celui-ci,  <     la. 

(maisoshii  h 
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bis  one,  but  not  that  one. 

friend  my  dog  or  his  f 
mine,  but  I  have  his. 
which,  (relative  pronoun.) 

the  copybook  that  you  have  ? 
1 1  the  copybook  you  have  1) 
sot  the  note  which  your  bro- 
iaa.  (the  note  your,  &c.) 
kick,  the  9ne  which.1 
lot  that  which  you  have. 
lot  that  which  he  has. 
the  glove  which  you  have  ? 
ve  not  that  which  I  have. 


t  mais  je  b  *ai  pas  culu.« 
J'ai  celui-ci,  <     la. 

(  mais  non  celui-la. 
Mon  ami  a-t-il  mon  chien  ou  le  sien  f 
II  a  le  mien,  mais  j'ai  le  sien. 
Que,  (never  understood  in  French, 

as  it  is  frequently  in  English.) 
Ai-je  le  cahier  que  vous  avez  ? 

Je  n'ai  pas  le  billet  que  votre  frere  a. 

Cdui  que.  (M  35,  36.) 
Je  n'ai  pas  celui  que  vous  avez. 
Je  n'ai  pas  celui  qu'il  a. 
Ai-je  le  gant  que  vous  avez  f 
Vous  n'avez  pas  celui  que  j'a*. 


iohth  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Huitiemb  Exx&cics.  2de  Sec. 

I  evening,  Madam,  you  are  well,  I  hope  ?  Perfectly  well, 
lank  you. — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  And  you,  Sir,  how  do  you 
fat  very  well ;  but  take  a  seat  and  sit  down.    Thank  you,  I 

seat — Have  you  the  corn  of  your  granary  or  that  of  mine 

neither  that  of  your  granary  nor  that  of  mine ;  but  I  have 
'  our  merchant. — Have  you  the  grocer's  1  No,  I  have  it  not 
as  my  glove  ?  That  servant  has  it. — What  has  this  servant  ? 
,  the  old  farmer's  big  tree. — Has  the  farmer  this  or  that  ox  (mind 
mch  construction.)  He  has  neither  this  nor  that ;  but  he  has 
>  which  the  boy  has  not. — Which  boy?  The  big  one  or  the 
ne  ?    The  big  one. — Have  you  that  young  horse's  corn  ?    I 

not;  our  servant  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his  .• 
i  neither  yours  nor  his  own ;  but  he  has  that  of  the  big  sailor. 
3  you  the  copybook  ?  Which  copybook  ?  The  big  copybook, 
big  copybook  ?  No,  I  have  it  not ;  but  Charles  has  it. — What 
ou  got  ?  I  have  my  copybook,  yours,  his,  or  hers,  and  the 
b. — Have  you  the  chest  which  I  have?  I  have  not  that 
you  have. — Which  handkerchief  have  you?  I  have  the  one 
your  brother  has  not.— Which  inkstand  has  our  friend's  bro- 

He  has  that  which  the  farmer's  boy  has  not.— What  copy- 
ave  you  ?  I  have  the  big  one  which  you  have  not. — What 
ias  the  shoemaker  ?  He  has  that  which  our  brother's  farmer 
^ — What  has  the  grocer?    He  has  the  bag  of  rice  whicli  1 

lslate  :  the  one,  by  celui,  except  when  the  one  is  m  apposition  u>  the 
(Less.  15.) 
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Vocabulary.  2d  Section.  Vocabulai&i.  2de  Section. 

Exceptions  to  the  General  Rule  to  form  the  Plural. 

1st  Exception.— Nouns  ending  in  «,  x,  or  s,  admit  of  no  variation  in  ittt 
plural ;  because  those  terminations  are  considered  as  plural  ones. 


The  stockings. 
The  French. 
The  Englishman. 
Our  choice. 
The  nose. 


Les  baa. 
Le8  Francois. 
L' Anglais. 
Notre  choix. 
Le  ncz. 


My  mattresses.  Mes  matelas. 
Their  woods,  forests.  Leura  boia. 
The  English.  Lea  Anglais. 

Our  choices.  Nos  choix. 

The  noses.  Les  nez. 


2d  Exception. — Nouns  ending  in  au,  eu,  and  some  in  outl  take  *  instead 
oft. 


The  hats. 
The  place. 
This  fire. 
That  jewel. 
The  cabbages. 


Les  chapeaux. 
Le  lieu. 
Ce  feu-ci. 
Ce  bijou-la. 
Les  choux. 


The  birds. 
The  places. 
Those  fires. 
These  jewels. 
Your  toys. 


Lesoiseaux. 
Les  lieux. 
Ces  feux-la. 
Ces  bijoux -ci. 
Vosjoujoux.1 


3d  Exception. — Nouns  ending  in  al* or  ail,9  change  those  terminationi 
into  aux.    As :  j 

The  horses.  Les  chevaux.      I  General, general.  Ge*neral,ge*neranx.     ! 

The  work,  labor.      Le  travail.  I  The  works,  labors. Les  travaux. 

Obs.  22.    There  are  a  few  more  exceptions  hi  the  formation  of  the  plural     1 
of  nouns  and  adjectives,  which  will  be  separately  noted  as  they  occur.  \ 

The  ships.  |    Les  b&timenta  or  batimens. 

Obs.  23.    According  to  some  grammarians,  nouns  of  more  than  one  sylla 
ble,  (polysyllables,)  ending  in  the  singular  in  nt,  drop  f  in  the  plural,  bul 
nouns  of  one  syllable  'monosyllables)  having  this  ending,  never  do. 
The  gloves.  |    Les  gants. 


1  The  other  nouns  ending  in  ou,  that  take  x  in  the  plural,  are :  le  caUlcu, 
the  pebble ;  le  genou,  the  knee  ;  le  hibou,  the  owl.  All  others  that  have 
this  termination  n>w  follow  the  general  rule,  taking  *  in  the  plural ;  as,  U 
clou,  the  nail,  plur  la  clous,  the  nails ;  le  verrou,  the  bolt,  plur.  les  verrou, 
the  bolts,  &c. 

1  Of  the  nouns  ending  in  al,  several  follow  the  general  rule,  simply  taking 
$  in  the  plural,  particularly  the  following :  le  bal,  the  ball ;  le  cal,  the  callo- 
sity ;  le  pal,  the  pale  ;  le  rigal,  the  treat ;  le  carnaval,  the  carnival,  &c 

*  The  nouns  ending  in  ail,  which  make  their  plural  in  aux,  are  particularly 
the  following :  le  bail,  the  lease ;  le  sous-bail,  the  under-lease ;  le  coraxl, 
the  coral ;  Vtmail,  the  enamel ;  le  soupirail,  the  air-hole ;  le  travail,  tha 
work  J  le  vantail,  the  leaf  of  a  folding-door ;  le  ventail,  the  ventail.  All 
others  having  this  termination  follow  the  general  rule,  t.  e.  take  s  in  tha 
plural,  as,  VattiraU,  the  train;  le  ditaU,  particulars;  V  even  tail,  the  fan; 
Is  gouvemaU,  the  rudder :  Uportail,  tha  portal ;  le  s 4 rail,  the  seraglio ;  &e 
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L'cbH. 
rs.  Les  ciseaux. 

868  have  you  ? 

fine  horses  of  your  good 

8. 

small  gloves  ? 
not  his  small  gloves,  but 
>  his  large  hats. 
ves  have  I  f 
the  pretty  gloves  of  your 

the  large  hammers  of  the 
rsf 

their  large  hammers,  but 
ge  nails. 

>rother  my  wooden  guns  ? 
t  your  wooden  guns. 
M  has  he  ? 
the  Frenchmen's  fine  urn- 

their  fine  umbrellas,  but  I 
iir  fine  sticks. 

dens. 

oods  or  forests, 
the  trees  of  my  gardens  ? 
the  trees  of  your  gardens, 
tty  gardens. 
i  horses. 


The  eyes.  Les  yeux. 

The  pocket-      Les  porte  fowlles.1 

books. 
Quels  chevaux  avez-vous  ? 
J'ai  les  beaux  chevaux  de  vos  bona 

voisins. 
Ai-je  ses  petits  gants  ? 
Vous  n'avezpas  ses  petits  gants,  mais 

vous  avez  ses  grands  chapeeax. 
Quels  gants  ai-je  ? 
Vous  avez  l*s  jolis  gants  de  vos 

freres. 
Avez- vous  les  grands  marteaux  des 

charpentiers  t 
Je  n'ai  pas  leurs  grands  marteaux, 
9  mais  j'ai  leurs  grands  clone. 
Votre  firere  a-t-il  mes  fusils  de  bois  f 
II  n'a  pas  vos  fusils  de  bois. 
Lesquels  a-t-il  ? 
Avez-vous  les  beaux  parapluies  des 

Francais  f 
Je  n'ai  pas  leurs  beaux  parapluies, 

mais  j'ai  leurs  beaux  batons. 

Les  bcaufs.  (in  the  plural,  f  silent.) 

De  mesjardinB. 

De  vos  bois. 

Avez-vous  les  arbres  de  mes  jardinsf 

Je  n'ai  pas  les  arbres  de  vos  jardins. 

De  mes  jolis  jardins. 

De  mes  beaux  chevaux. 


th  Exercise.  2d  Sec— Neuvikmb  Exsbgics.  2de  See. 

•u  well,  Miss  Gertrude  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  vm  very  well,  thank 
d  you,  Sir,  how  do  you  do  ?  Not  very  well,  thank  you, 
deed !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Take  off  your  shawl  and  hat, 
wn . — Thank  you,  thank  you.  With  pleasure,  I  will. — Have 
rtty  pocket-books  ?  You  have  not  my  pretty  pocket-books, 
pocket-books  have  I  ?  You  have  the  small  pocket-books 
riends. — Has  the  foreigner  our  good  pistols?  He  has  not 
pistols,  but  our  old  sticks. — Who  has  our  ships  ?  The  fo- 
as  our  ships. — Who  has  our  fine  horses  %  Nobody  has  our 
es ;  but  somebody  has  our  fine  oxen. — Has  your  neigh boi 
e  of  those  trees  ?  Our  neighbor  has  not  the  choice  of  those 
the  great  general  has  it. — Who  has  the  old  jewels  of  Mrs. 


140.)  For  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  compound  words. 
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Le  Noir?  Her  brother  has  her  jewels. — Has  the  little  boy  hi  top 
or  his  birds?  He  has  his  birds,  but  little  John  (le  petit)  has  his  play- 
things.— Has  the  farmer  got  the  horses'  hay  ?  He  has  not  their  hay, 
but  their  corn. — Has  that  tailor  my  fine  gold  buttons?  He  has  not 
your  fine  gold  buttons;  but  our  old  silver  strings. — Has  our  friend 
our  blj  pencils  ?  He  has  not  our  big  pencils,  but  he  has  the  ugly 
dogs  of  the  generals. — Has  little  John  the  choice  of  those  toys? 
No,  he  has  not  the  choice  of  those  toys ;  but  little  Robert  has  it 
— Who  has  the  merchant's  fine  inkstands?  Nobody  has  his  fine 
inkstands;  but  I  hare  his  large  copybooks. — Who  has  their  coarse 
handkerchiefs  ?  The  captain's  sailor  has  their  coarse  handkerchiefs 
— Have  you  the  grocer's  coal  ?  No,  I  have  it  not. — Have  I  got  it! 
You  have  it  not — Who  has  his  coal?  The  servants  of  the  generals. 
— What  have  you?  I  have  soniethiug  bad. — What  have  you  bad! 
I  have  the  bad  chocolate. — The  grocer's  bad  chocolate  ?  No,  die 
old  sailor's. — Has  your  friend  the  small  knives  of  our  merchants? 
He  has  not  their  small  knives,  but  their  golden  candlesticks. — Have 
you  the  big  cabbages  or  the  little  ones?  I  have  neither  the  big 
cabbages  nor  the  little  ones. — Which  have  you  ?  I  have  the  farm- 
er's good  cabbages. — Have  you  the  choice  of  the  cabbages?  No,  I 
have  it  not;  but  my  brother  has  it. — Which  choice  has  he  ?  He  has 
the  first. — Who  has  the  second  choice  ?  I  have  it  not. — What  fan 
have  you?  What  f  ui  have  I?  Yes,  what  fan  have  you?  I  have 
not  yours,  but  mine 

A  sore  throat.  Mai  de  gorge. 

A  cold.  A  bad  cold.  Un  rhume. 

A  headache.  Mai  de  tete. 


Un  mauvaia  rhume 


TENTH  LESSON,  10th.- 
Votabulabt.   1st  Section. 
Those.  Those  of  the  generals. 

Have  you  my  dictionaries  or  those  of 

the  general  ? 
I  have  not  yours,  I  have  those  of  the 

general. 

Tho$e  whkh. 
Have  you  tha  handkerchiefs  which  I 

have  f 
t  have  not  thoM  (which)  you  have. 
The  CiOak.  Our  cloaks. 

This  seat.  These  seats. 

lias    the    v»'.")T   this  gentleman's 

cloak  f 


Dixicme  Legon,  lOme. 

Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 
Ceux.  Ceux  des  glneranfc. 

Avez-vous  mes  dictionnaires  ou  ceux 

du  ggneVal  ? 
Je  n'ai  pas  les  votres,  j'ai  ceux  da 
g6neral. 

Ceux  que.    ($36.) 
Avez-vous  les  mouchoirs  que  j'ai  f 

Je  n'ai  pas  ceux  que  vous  avex. 
Le  manteau.  Nos  manteaux. 

Ce  siege.  Ces  sieges. 

Le  tailleur  a-t-il  le  manteau  de  a 
Monsieur  t 
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I  fentlemen.  Les  Messieurs. 

lies.  Young  ladies.        Mesdames.  Mesdemoiselles. 

Used  when  speaking  to  them.) 

re  you  my  silver  knives  ? 

,  I  have  mine. 

)bs.  24.  As  mine  refers  to  a  plural  noun,  it  must  be  translated  by  a 
ral  pronoun.  Then  use :  les  miens,  which  is  plural,  and  not  the  singular: 
iten. 

Singulier. 

Le  mien. 

Le  votre.    Les  votres.    des  votres. 

Le  sien.      Les  siens.      des  siens. 

Le  notre.    Les  notres.    des  notres. 

Le  leur.      Les  leurs.      des  leurs. 


le, 


my  own.        Of  mine. 
an,      your  own.      Of  yours, 
i  or  hers  (his  or  her  own.)  Of  his. 
raf        our  own.        Of  our  own. 
sirs,     their  own.     Of  theirs. 


Avez-vous  mes  coutoaux  d' argent  f 
Non,  j'ai  les  miens. 


Pluriel. 
Les  miens,    des  miens. 


ese  substantives.  Those  nouns, 
s  article.  The  articles. 

uch  adjective  t  Which  adjectives  t 
is  verb.  Those  verbs, 

a  pronoun, — pronouns  personal, 
amely,  or  viz  :  I,  you,  he,  it,  &c. 
o.  The  catalogue. 


Ces  substantifs-ci.^Ces  noms-la. 
L'  article.  Les  articles. 

Quel  adjectif  ?         Quels  adjectifs  f 
Ce  verbe-ci.  Ces  verbes-la. 

Lepronom.  Les  pronoms  personnels, 
savoir  :  Je,  vous,  il,  le,  et  cetera. 
Aussi.  Le  catalogue. 


Tenth  Exebcise.  1st  Sec. — Dixiemb  Exkrcick.  Ire  Seo. 

5ood  day,  Miss,  you  are  well,  I  hope  ?  Very  well,  Sir,  I  thank 
l — And  you,  how  do  you  do!  Not  very  well,  this  morning, 
ndeed!  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. — What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
tave  a  bad  cold  and  a  sore  throat.  How  is  the  general  ?  (M.  le 
le'raH)  He  is  pretty  well. — And  his  brother?  He  is  pretty  well 
o. — Take  a  seat  and  sit  down. — Have  you  these  or  those  nouns'? 
ave  neither  these  nor  those  nouns. — Which  ones  have  you?  I 
re  those  which  little  Robert  has — namely,  (savoir:)  handker- 
ef.  iikstand,  cloak,  dictionary,  fan,  penknife,  &c. — Have  you: 
eye  ?  Yes,  I  have :  Vail. — Have  you  the  plural  of  oeil?  I  have  it, 
1  he  has  got  it,  also. — Has  Charles  the  catalogue  of  the  verbs 
ich  you  have  ?  He  has  the  catalogue  of  those  which  I  have  and 
,t  of  yours,  also.  Have  you  the  French  of :  to  give  J  I  have 
lot;  but  I  have  that  of,  He  is  better,  and  that  of  the  places.  Have 
l  the  horses  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English?  I  have  those 
the  English,  but  not  those  of  the  French. — Which  oxen  have  you  ? 
ave  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  y  ou  the  fans  which  I  have  ' 
ave  not  those  which  you  have,  but  those  which  your  brother 
k — Has  your  brother  his  biscuits  or  mine  ?  He  has  his  own  and 
ne  also. — Has  he  got  yours  or  those  of  the  young  general  ?  He 
i  neither  ours  nor  those  of  the  young  general. — Which  horses  has 
6 
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your  friend's  grocer  1  He  has  those  which  the  stranger  has  not— 
Has  your  farmer  my  copybooks  or  theirs  ?  He  has  neither  ours  not 
theirs,  but  he  has  those  of  the  captain. — Have  I  your  vests  or  thou 
of  the  tailors?  You  have  not  theirs,  you  have  mine. — Have  I  tht 
large  cloaks?  No,  you  have  not  got  the  large  cloaks. — Which  ink* 
stands  have  I  ?  You  have  not  ours,  but  those  of  our  neighbors.— 
Have  you  the  birds  of  the  sailors?  I  have  not  their  birds,  but  their 
fine  sticks. — Which  jewels  has  this  ugly  boy  ?  He  has  mine. — Have 
I  my  shoes  or  those  of  the  shoemakers  ?  You  have  not  yours,  but 
theirs. — Which  paper  has  the  man  ?  He  has  ours. — Has  he  our 
coffee  ?  He  has  it  not. — Have  you  our  big  coats,  or  those  of  the 
strangers?  I  have  not  anything.— Has  your  brother  ti^nr  that 
lawyer?  He  has  that  one. — Have  I  these  or  those  books?— You 
have  not  anything. 


I  hope  you  are  better  ? 
Much  better,  at  your  Bervice. 
The  toothache. 


J'espere  que  vous  vous  porteznueu 
Beaucoup  mieux,  a  votre  service. 
Mai  aux  dents. 


VOCABULAIRE, 

Ce  mot-c'i. 


Vocabulary.   2d  Section. 

This  word.  Those  words. 

Have  you  these  words  or  those  ? 
Have  you  these  or  those  words  7 
These  (plural  of:  this  one.) 
Those  (plural  of:  that  one.) 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those. 
Has  he  these  or  those  ? 
He  has  these ;  he  has  not  those. 
You  have  neither  these  nor  those. 
You  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
You  have  neither  the  former  nor  the 

latter. 

Ohs.  25  The  English  phrases :  the  former  or  the  latter;  the  one  and  1b> 
other,  are  generally  expressed  by :  cdui-ci,  ceux-ci ;  celui-ld,  ceux-ld  /  bvi 
in  an  inverted  order :  celui-ci,  referring  to  the  latter  or  nearest  object ;  and 
celui-lat  to  the  former  or  more  distant  one. 


2de  Section. 
Cea  mots-la. 
Avez-vous  ces  mots-ci  ou  ceux-lif 

Ceux-ci.  (pluriel  de :  celui-ci.) 
Ceux-ld.  (pluriel  de :  celui-ld.) 
Je  n'ai  ni  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-la. 
A-t-il  ceux-ci  ou  ceux-la  I 
II  a  ceux-ci ;  il  n'a  pas  ceux-li. 

•  Vous  n'avez  ni  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-lft. 


Have  you  my  guns  or  yours  f 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 

I  have  neither  the  former  nor  the 
latter. 

Have  you  not  ? 

Have  you  nothing  7  (not  anything.) 

Nobody,  (no  one,  not  any  one)  (ob- 
jective.) 

You  have  nobody. 

What  have  you  not  7  (or  not  gof  7) 


>  Je  n' 
J  Jen' 


|  Avez-vous  mes  fusils  ou  les  votres  I 

ai  ni  les  votres  ni  les  miens, 
'ai  ni  ceux-la,  ni  ceux-cL 

N' avez-vous  pas  t 
N  'avez-vous  ricn  t 
Ne . . . .  personne.  (Regime.) 

Vous  n'avez  personne. 
Que  n' avez-vous  pa*  t 
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Has  he  not  f 
thing  t    iios  he  nothing  ? 
one  f     Has  he  nobody  ? 
te  not  ? 
i  man  got  ? 
:  dog  got  anything  ? 
ray  penknife  ? 
have  got  it. 
tot  (got)  my  penknife  ? 
have  it  not. 
lot  got  it,  Miss  ? 
5  it. 

When  the  question  is 
y  by:  Si  fait,  instead  of 


A-t-iU,  N'a-t-il  past 

A-t-il  quelque  chose  ?  N'a-t-il  rient 

A-t-il  quelqu'un  T  N' a-t-il  personnel 

Que  n1 'a-t-il  pas  T 

L'homme  n'a-t-il  pas  f 

Le  chien  n'a-t-il  rien  f 

Avez-vous  mon  canif  f 

Oui,  Monsieur,  je  l'ai. 

N'avez-vous  pas  mon  canif  I 

Non,  Monsieur,  je  ne  l'ai  pas, 

Ne  1' avez-vous  pas,  Mademoiselle  ff 

Si  fait,  je  Tai. 

asked  negatively,  the  French  answer 
;  Out    The  negative  answer  remain! 


hing  ?         No,  nothing. 

s  something. 

lot  your  money  ? 

b  it.     No,  I  have  it  not. 

)  scholar  his  book  f 

sit. 

r,  pupil,  student. 


N'a-t-il  ren  ?  Non,  rieo. 

Si  fait,  il  a  quelque  chose. 
N'avez-vous  pas  votre  argent  f 
Si  fait,  je  l'ai.    Non,  je  ne  l'ai  pas. 
Vicolier  n'a-t-il  pas  son  livre  f 
Si  fait,  il  Pa. 
L'ecolier. 


th  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Dixixms  Exercicb.  2de  Soc. 

rou  are  better  this  evening,  Miss. — I  thank  you,  I  am  much 
t  my  young  brother  has  the  toothache. — I  am  very  sorry 
>w  is  Mr.  Charles  ?  He  is  not  well ;  he  has  a  bad  cold.— 
sore  throat?    No7  he  has  not  a  sore  throat;  but  he  has  a 

And  you,  Sir,  are  you  well  ?  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank 
n  glad  of  it. — Has  your  carpenter  our  hammers  or  those 
olars,  our  friends  ?  He  has  neither  ours  nor  those  of  the 
-Which  nails  has  he  ?  He  has  his  good  iron  nails. — Has 
le  fans  or  shawls  of  the  English?  No  one  has  those  of 
h,  but  some  one  has  those  of  the  French. — Have  you  not 
\    Yes  (si  fait),  I  have  it. — Have  you  not  the  hats  of  the 

Yes,  I  have  the  generals7  hats. — Has  not  the  dog  the 
ckens?  Yes,  it  has  his  chickens. — Has  he  not  his  large 
Yes,  he  has  his  large  knives. — Who  has  his  cheese  ?  His 
He  has  it.  Has  he  got  it  V— Who  has  my  old  gun  ?  The 
it. — Has  not  the  shoemaker  the  student's  old  shoe?  Yes, 
—Has  not  our  cook  the  stranger's  money  ?  No,  he  has 
e  you  not  got  that  money  ?  Yes,  I  have.  ( 1st  Direction)— 
ything]  Yes,  you  have  something. — What  have  I  ?  You 
r  friend's  leather  gloves. — Has  not  big  *rohn  something 
e«,  he  has  something  good. — And  little  Charles,  what  ha* 
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he  ?  Nothing. — What  have  you  small  ?  I  have  Lamartine's  pretty 
little  bird  (joli  petit.) — Who  has  our  copybooks  and  his?  I  bavs 
neither  these  nor  those. — Has  the  general's  boy  nothing?  Yes,  he 
has  his  dictionary  of  French,  his  inkstand,  his  pencil,  his  copybooks, 
and  his  little  brother's  toys. — Have  I  that  farmer's  bags?  You  hare 
not  his  bags,  but  his  corn. — Has  he  your  books  or  her  shawls?  He 
has  neither  these  nor  those ;  but  he  has  the  old  handkerchiefs.— la 
the  stranger's  brother  hungry  ?  He  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty.— Is 
your  friend  cold  or  sleepy  ?  He  is  neither  cold  nor  sleepy ;  but  he 
is  afraid. — Is  he  afraid  of  your  dog  ?  He  is  not  afraid. — Has  not  the 
young  man  the  brooms  of  our  servants?  He  has  not  their  brooms, 
but  their  soap. — Which  pencils  has  he  not?  He  has  not  mine. — Has 
he  not  large  eyes?  Yes,  he  has  large_eyes. — What  eyes  h^s  the 
bird  ?    It  has  small  eyes. 


How  is  the  weather  ? 

What  kind  of  weather  is  it  ? 

Is  it  warm  ?  It  is  warm. 

It  is  not  warm. 

It  is  fine  (bad)  weather. 

It  is  cold.  Is  it  cold  ? 

Is  it  not  cold  ? 

I  wish  (or  bid)  you  a  good  morning. 

Vocabulaet.   3d  Section. 
Who  has  T  Who  has  not  f 

Who  has  something  f 
Who  has  nothing  f 
Who  has  some  one  ? 
Who  has  nobody  f 
Who  has  not  got  the  young  bird  f 
Has  he  neither  this  nor  that  ? 
Has  he  neither  these  nor  those  ? 

The  comb.        These  large  combs. 

My  glass.  Their  little  glasses. 

Have  you  the  glasses  f  I  have  them. 

Them,  (objective,  $  43.) 

Has  he  my  fine  glasses  ? 

He  has  them.     [He  them  has.] 

He  has  them  not. 

Have  I  got  them  ?  (Them  have  I T) 

You  have  them.  You  have  them  not. 

Have  you  them  not  ?  (not  got  them  f ) 

Fes,  I  have  them. 

Has  he  not  got  it  ?     Yes,  he  has  it. 

If  as  not  the  sailor  got  my  old  pistols  ? 


>   t  Quel  temps  fait-il  f 

t  Fait-il  chaud  ?        II  fait  chaud. 

II  ne  fait  pas  chaud. 

t  II  fait  beau  (mauvais)  temps. 

t  II  fait  froid.  Fait-il  froid  f 

Ne  fait-il  pas  froid  ? 

Je  vous  souhaite  le  bonjour. 

Vocabulairb.  3me  Section. 
Quia?  Qui  n'a  pas? 

Qui  a  quelque  chose  ? 
Qui  n'a  rien  ? 
Qui  a  quelqu'un  ? 
Qui  n'a  personne  ? 
Qui  n'a  pas  le  jeune  oiseau  ? 
N'a-t-il  ni  celui-ci  ni  celui-la  f 
N'a-t-ii  ni  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-la  ? 

Le  peigne.        Ces  grands  peignss, 
Mon  verre.       Leurs  petits  verres. 
Avez-vous  les  verres  ?     Je  les  si 
Les,  (regime  direct :  avant  le  verb.) 
A-t-il  mes  beaux  verres  ? 
II  les  a.    ($  51,  &c.) 
II  ne  les  a  pas. 
Les  ai-je  ? 

Vous  les  avez.  Vous  ne  les  avei  pat 
Ne  les  avez-vous  pas  ? 
Si  fait,  je  les  ai. 
Ne  l'a-t-il  pas  T    Si  fait,  il  l'a, 
Le  matelot  n'a-t-il  pas  mr*  vita 
pistolets  f 
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sa 


He  has  them  not. 

Yes,  he  has  them. 

Has  he  not  got  them  f 

Have  I  it  not  f       Have  I  them  not  f 

Yes,  you  have  it.  You  have  them. 

Have  I  nobody  f 

Yes,  you  have  somebody. 

Have*  I  nothing  ugly  f 

Yes,  you  have  something  ugly. 

Have  I  neither  your  gold  nor  your 

silver  thimble  f 
Yes,  you  have  them. 
What  have  I  not  f 
Tou  have  not  the  scissors  of  silver. 
Am  I  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty  f 
This  lawyer.  The  minister. 

Has  not  this  lawyer  got  f 
Has  our  cook  got  nothing  ? 
Has  their  neighbor  nobody  ? 
What  has  not  the  doctor  got  f 
Is  not  the  dog  hungry  or  thirsty  f 
Is  Carnot  neither  sleepy  nor  afraid  f 
Is  he  not  right  f  Yes,  he  is. 

Is  not  that  minister  wrong  f 
No  ;  that  minister  is  right. 
Which  lawyer  has  the  stranger  ? 
He  has  the  minister's  brother. 


II  ne  les  a  pas. 

Si  fait,  il  les  a. 

Ne  les  a-t-il  pas  f 

Ne  Pai-je  pas  ?    Ne  les  ai-je  pas  ? 

Si  fait,  vous  l'avez — vous  les  avez. 

N'ai-je  personne  ? 

Si  fait,  vous  avez  quelgu'un. 

N'ai-je  rien  de  vilain? 

Si  fait,  vous  avez  quclque  chose  di 

vilain. 
N'ai-je  ni  voire  do*  d'or  ni  celai 

d' argent  • 
Si  fait,  vous  les  avez. 
Que  n'ai-je  pas  ? 

Yous  n' avez  pas  les  ciseauxd* ar&ent 
N'ai-je  ni  faim  ni  soif? 
Cet  avocat.  Le  ministre. 

Cet  avocat  n'a-t-il  pas  f 
Notre  cuisinier  n'a-t-il  rien  ? 
Leur  voisin  n'a-t-il  personne  ? 
Le  medecin  que  n'a-t-il  pas  f 
Le  chien  n'a-t-il  pas  faim  ou  soif? 
Carnot  n'a-t-il  ni  sommeil  ni  peur  ? 
N'a-t-il  pas  raison  ?        Si  fait. 
Ce  ministre-la  n'a-t-il  pas  tort  ? 
Non  ;  ce  ministre-la  a  raison. 
Quel  avocat  l'etranger  a-t-il  f 
II  a  lo  frere  du  ministre. 


Tenth  Exercise.  3d  Sec. — Dixieme  Exercice.  3me  Sec. 

Mile.  Charlotte,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning. — How  do  you  do 
Thank  you,  Sir,  I  am  very  well,  but  very  cold. — Is  it  cold  ?  Yes,  i« 
is  very  cold. — I  am  sorry  for  it.  How  is  your  young  friend  ?  I  hope 
he  is  better  this  morning. — Yes,  Sir,  he  is  better. — And  how  is  Ma- 
dame ?  Madame  is  perfectly  well. — Mile.  Anne  is  well,  I  hope  1 
No,  not  very  well  And  her  brother  has  a  bad  cold. — Take  a  seat 
and  sit  down.  Tnank  yo»L  —  Is  it  warm  to-day?  No,  it  is  not 
warm. — Have  you  my  fine  glasses?  I  have  them. — Have  you  not 
the  fine  horses  of  the  English?  I  have  them  not. — Who  has  them  ? 
The  old  minister  has.  (Dir.  1st.) — Which  sticks  have  you?  I  have 
those  of  the  foreigners. — Who  has  our  small  combs?  My  boys  have 
them. — Which  knives  has  the  lawyer's  servant  ?  He  has  those  of 
vour  friends. — Which  (ones)  has  he  not?  He  has  not  ours. — Have 
1  not  your  good  guns?  No,  you  have  not  got  them;  but  the  old 
general  has  them. — What  has  the  farmer  got?  He  has  the  grocer's 
bag  of  rice. — Has  not  the  pretty  young  man  Miss  Clara's  beautiful 
6* 
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handkerchiefi  ?  He  has  them  not,  I  have  them. — Have  yon  theml 
Yes,  I  have  them.  I  have  also  her  velvet  shawl,  her  gold  pencil* 
case,  her  silver  inkstand,  her  small  copybooks,  her  two  large  dic- 
tionaries of  French;  her  fans,  and  the  toys  of  her  friend  Auguste.— 
Who  has  the  fine  cloaks  of  the  generals?  The  minister's  servant 
has  them. — Has  the  scholar  the  words  which  you  have  ?  He  hai 
them  not. — Has  not  the  scholar  got  good  dictionaries?  Yes,  he  hai 
good  dictionaries  of  French. — Which  playthings  has  the  grocer^ 
little  hoy  ?  He  has  little  Henry's  playthings. — Have  you  the  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  pronouns  of  the  (/a)  ninth  les&on?  I  have  those 
of  the  ninth  vocabulary  and  those  of  the  exercises. — Has  tte  lawyer 
or  the  minister  the  choice  of  the  farmer's  cabbages?  The  lawyer 
has  it. — Has  he  not  also  the  choice  of  the  grocer's  cheese  ?  Yet,  he 
has. — Who  has  the  choice  of  the  merchant's  wine  ?  The  minister, 
the  lawyer,  or  the  generals?  Neither  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  nor 
the  generals,  but  the  grocer. — Are  you  not  ashamed?  No,  I  am 
not. — Is  the  scholar  ashamed?  Yes,  he  is. — Is  he  right  or  wrong? 
He  is  not  wrong,  he  is  right. — Is  not  the  tailor  ashamed  of  his  coats? 
Yes,  he  is  ashamed  of  his  coats.  Who  is  not  cold  ?  I  am  not— 
Who  has  nothing  ugly?  Their  brother's  friend  has  nothing  ugly<— 
Has  the  youth  Anne's  handkerchiefs?  Which  handkerchiefs?  The 
small  ones. — No,  he  has  them  not ;  but  he  has  those  of  her  brother. 
Who  has  the  cook's  mutton?  Nobody  has  it;  but  the  carpenter's 
dog  has.  (Dir.  1st.) — Has  the  stranger  got  the  farmer's  fine  mutton! 
He  has  it  not. — Have  you  ray  pretty  pistols  or  those  of  my  brothers? 
[  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brothers',  but  my  own. — Who  has 
these  or  those  nails  ?    Nobody  has  either  these  or  those. 


I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  the 

toothache. 
Out  of  doors.    Pleasant,  agreeable. 


Je  suis  bien  aise  de  l'apprendre. 

Je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir. 

Je  suis  fache  d'apprendre  que  vous 

avez  mal  aux  dents. 
Dehors.  A  gr  Sable. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON,  1  lth.— Onzieme  Le$on,  11m. 


Vocabulary.   1st  Section. 
They.     have.    They  have  got. 
They  have  not.  They  have  nothing. 
They  have  it.     They  have  it  not. 
They  have  them. 
They  have  not  got  them. 
The  Germans.    The  Turit. 


VOCABULAIRE. 

lis.         ont. 

lis  n'ont  pas. 

lis  Tont. 

lis  les  ont. 

lis  ne  les  ont  pas. 


Ire  Section, 
lis  ont. 
lis  n'ont  lien, 
lie-  ne  Font  pw 


i  Les  Allemands.      Les  TvTct. 
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rmans  hare. 

irks  have  not. 

iey  I         Have  they  not  ? 

lians.       The  Spaniards. 

Italians.    Those  Spaniards. 

ie  Spaniards  f 

ot  the  Italians  got  7 

iey  got  anything  ? 

hey  nothing  7 

iey  got  it  f  Have  they  them  f 

ave  they  f   The  fine  ones. 

ave  the  Spaniard's  fine  dogs. 

ave  they  not  ? 

ave  not  the  general's  paper. 

b  Partitive  or  Indefinite 
Adjective  Pronoun. 
r  any.  (*4,  *  25.) 
s,  of  any,  from  some,  any. 
r  any  wine.  Bread. 

r  any  butter.        Milk. 
r  any  books.         Buttons. 
r  any  knives.       Men. 
*el.        Some  or  any  steel. 

•  any  gold.  Silver. 

•  any  friends.      Birds. 

)U  any  wine  ?    I  have  (some 

t  man  any  cloth  ? 
some  cloth,  or,  He  has. 
scholar  any  copybooks  7 
(some  copybooks). 
ey  any  steel  ? 
glish  have  steel. 


,  Les  Allerriands  ont. 

i  Lb*  Turcs  n'ont  pas. 

1  Ont-ilsT  N'ont-ils  pas  7 

Les  Italiens.         Les  Espagnols. 

Des  Italiens.        Ces  Espagnola-la. 

Les  Espagnols  ont-ils  7    (Obt.  14, 
p.  38.) 

Les  Italiens  n'ont-ils  pas  f 

Ont-ils  quelque  chose  7 

N'ont-ils  rien  ? 

L'ont-ils  7  Les  ont-ils  7 

Qu'ont-ils  7  Les  beaux. 

lis  ont  les  beaux  chiena  de  1*  Espagnol . 

Que  n'ont-ils  pas  7 

lis  n'ont  pas  le  papier  du  general. 

Article  Partitif. 
Sii.gulier.  mas.      Pluriel,  m.  et  f 


Du.       de  I 
De,  (not  de  du.) 
Du  vin. 
Du  beurre. 
Des  livres. 
Des  couteaux. 
Cet  acier. 
De  l'or. 
Des  amis. 
Avez-vous  du  vin  7 

(Ire  Direction.) 
Cet  homme  a-t-il  du  drap  f 
II  a  du  drap. 

L'ecolier  a-t-il  des  cahiers  7 
II  a  des  cahiers. 
Ont-ils  de  1' acier  7 
Les  Anglais  ont  de  1' acier. 


Dee. 

De,  (not  de  de*.) 
Dupain. 
Du  lait. 
Des  boutons. 
Des  hommes. 
De  1' acier. 
De  1' argent 
Deaoiseaux, 
J'ai  du  vin. 


lot  any 
10  wine, 
no  steel. 
re  no  cloaks, 
ey  no  friends  7 


(before  a  noun.) 


Ne pas  de ($26.) 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  vin. 

II  n'a  pas  d'  acier. 

Vous  n'avez  pas  de  manteaux. 

N'ont-ils  pas  d'amis  7 
27.  '  Mind  that  the  noun  after  a  negation,  takes,  not :  du,  nor  dm , 
ely  de  or  d\    (Or,  you  put  de  before  the  noun  that  follows  a  nega 


ling  the  matter  with  them  7 
the  matter  with  them  7  (ails 
0 

;  is  the  matter  with  them. 
the  matter  with  the  Italians  7 


t  Ont-ils  quelque  chose  f 
t  Qu'ont-ils  7 

t  lis  n'ont  rien. 

t  Qu'ont  les  Italiens  f 
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Eleventh  Exebcise.  1st  Sec. — Onziemb  Exebcice.  Ire  See 

Good  day,  Miss  Amanda,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  You  are  wel ,  1 
hope? — Vary  well,  thank  you;  but  my  father  is  not  well. — Indeedl 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. — What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  has  a 
bad  cold. — I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  a  bad  cold. — Has  he  a 
sore  throat  too?  No,  but  he  has  a  pain  in  his  head. — Is  the  general 
well?  No,  but  he  is  much  better. — 1  am  glad  to  hsar  it. — Is  it  cold 
ir  warm  to-day  out  of  doors?  It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold;  bat 
oleasant.  I  am  pleased  at  it. — Sit  down.  With  pleasure. — Take 
this  seat.  Thank  you. — Which  ships  have  the  Genmns?  The 
Germans  have  no  ships. — Have  the  sailors  our  fine  matti  jsses?  They 
have  them  not. — Have  the  cooks  got  them  ?  They  have  them.— 
Has  the  captain  your  big  copybooks  ?  He  has  no  copybooks. — Hav* 
I  them  ?  You  have  them  not ;  but  I  have. — Has  the  Italian  the 
boys'  steel  inkstand  ?  He  has  it  not. — Have  the  Turks  any  steel  guns? 
They  have  no  steel  guns. — Have  not  the  Spaniards  got  them?  Yes, 
They  have  them. — Has  not  the  Spaniard  the  pretty  umbrellas  of  the 
Germans  ?  Yes,  he  has  them. — Has  he  them  ?  Yes,  indeed,  he 
has  them. 

Have  not  the  two  big  Italians  our  pretty  thread  gloves?  They 
have  not.  (Dir.  1st.) — Who  has?  The  Turks  have  them,  and  they 
have  also  our  big  paper  fans. — The  pretty  ones  or  the  old  ones! 
The  pretty  ones. — Have  not  the  tailors  our  cloth  waistcoats  or  those 
of  your  friends?  They  have  neither  the  latter  nor  the  former;  but 
they  have  those  of  the  general,  of  the  lawyer,  and  of  little  John.— 
Which  coats  have  they  ?  They  have  the  velvet  coats  which  the 
Turks  have  not. — Which  dogs  have  you  ?  I  have  those  which  no- 
body has. — Have  I  the  handkerchiefs  that  nobody  has?  Yes,  indeed, 
you  have  those  which  nobody  has. — Have  you  not  any  wood  ? — Yes, 
I  have  some  wood. — Has  not  your  small  brother  got  some  soap? 
No,  he  has  no  soap. — Have  I  not  some  mutton  ?  No,  you  have  no 
mutton,  but  you  have  some  birds  and  chickens. — Have  I  no  beef1 
No,  you  have  no  beef. — Who  has  beef?  Nobody  has  beef. — Have 
your  friends  any  money  ?  They  have  money. — Have  they  no  milk! 
They  have  no  milk,  but  they  have  butter. — Have  I  no  wood  ?  No, 
you  have  no  wood,  but  you  have  some  coals,  (sing.  in.  Fr.) — Have  the 
old  merchants  any  cloth  ?  They  have  no  cloth,  but  they  have  cotto1 
thread,  ribbons,  and  stockings. 


I  wish  you  a  good  evening.  (I  bid  you.) 
How  have  you  been  f 
I  have  been  pretty  well. 
1  have  not  been  very  welL 


Je  vou8  eouhaile  le  bonsoir. 
Comment  vous  Stes-vous  port6  f 
Je  me  euis  aasez  bien  porte*. 
Je  ne  me  euis  pas  tres-biei  port& 
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Tocabulabt.  2d  Section. 
Some  or  any  (before  an  adjective). 
Some  or  any  good  cheese. 
Some  or  any  fine  velvet. 
Some  or  any  excellent  wine. 
Some  or  any  excellent  coffee. 
Some  or  any  very  pretty  glasses. 
Some  or  any  large  fans. 

Some  or  any  old  wine. 

Some  or  any  excellent  cabbages. 

No  or  not  any .... 
Have  yon  any  good  batter  f 
I  have  no  good  butter,  but  some  ex- 
cellent cheese. 
Has  not  this  man  some  good  books  ? 

He  has  not  any  good  books. 

Have  the  young  merchants  pretty 

gloves  and  pocket-books  f 
They  have  neither  pretty  gloves  nor 

pocket-books,  but  fine  jewels. 

The  clerk.  These  clerks. 

Our  bookseller. 
Their  shoe-dealer. 
Those  cloth-merchants,  (drapers.) 
The  milkman — butter-man. 
This  wood  (coal)  merchant. 
The  painter.  The  picture. 

Some  coals. 


What  has  the  baker  ? 

What  have  the  cloth-merchants  ? 
They  have  excellent  clerks. 
Are  the  Americans  afraid  ? 
The  Americans  are  not  afraid. 


Vooabulaot.  2de  Section. 


De,  (not  du  nor  des.) 
De  bon  fro  mage. 
De  beau  velours. 
D'excellent  vin. 
D' excellent  cafe. 
De  tres-jolis  verres. 
De  grands  event  ails.  - 

Du  vin  vieux. 

Des  choux  exccllents. 


<*  26.) 

De  and  d'  j 

the  adjective  a 
.  coming  beiorr 

the  nouns. 

Repeat  it  bef. 

every  noun. 
)   Du  and  des; 

ithe  nouns  be* 
ing  before  the 
adjective. 


Ne,. ,  .patde.. 

Avex-Tous  de  bon  Deurre  ? 

Je  n'ai  pas  de  bon  beurre,  mail 

d'excellent  from  age. 
Cet  homme  n'a-t-U  pas  de  bona 

livres? 
II  n' a  pas  de  bona  livres. 
Les  jeunes  marchanda  ont-ils  de  jolis 

gants  et  de  jolis  porte-feuilles  ? 
lis  n'ont  ni  de  jolis  gants  ni  de  jobs 

porte-feuilles,    mais    de     beaux 

bijoux. 

Le  commis.  Ces  com  mis. 

Notre  marchand  de  livres. 
Leur  marchand  de  souliers. 
Ces  marchanda  de  drap. 
Le  marchand  de  lait— -de  beurre. 
Ce  marchand  de  bois — de  charbon. 
Le  peintre.  Le  tableau. 

Du  charbon,  (always  sing,  in  Fr.) 

r  Le  boulanger  qu'a-t-il  f    (14  et  15 

Obs.  p.  38.) 
'  Qu'a  le  boulanger  ? 
Qu'ont  les  marchanda  de  drap  f 
lis  ont  d'excellents  commis. 
Les  Amir  wain  $  ont-ils  peur  f 
Les  Ame*ricains  n'ont  pas  peur. 


EjjIyihth  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Onziemb  Exei^ice.  2de  Seo 

I  wish  you  a  good  evening,  Mr.  Charles. — How  have  you  been  1 
I  kave  been  pretty  well ;  and  you,  Miss,  how  have  you  been  T  I 
have  not  been  well.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. — What  kind  of  weathei 
i*  it  out  of  doors?    The  weather  is  fine  enough,  (pretty  fin«V  Hi* 
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cold.-  «Ie  it  very  cold  ?  Not  very  cold,  but  pleasant. — I  hope,  Mia* 
Erail.e,  that  you  are  well  ?  Thank  you,  but  I  am  not  well,  I  have  a 
sore  throat. — And  your  friend  Robert,  how  is  he  to-day?  He  ia 
better,  much  better. — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  better.— 
Which  exercise  have  the  scholars  to-day  ?  They  have  the  eleventh, 
the  tenth,  and  the  ninth. — Which  ones  has  the  young  clerk?  He 
has  the  fifth,  first  and  second  section. — Have  the  English  any  silver1 
They  have  no  silver,  but  they  have  excellent  iron.  ($25.) — Has  the 
grocer  any  good  coffee  ?  He  has  no  good  coffee,  but  some  excellent 
wine. — Has  the  bookseller  no  old  dictionaries'?  Yes,  he  has  those 
of  Boyer  and  Chambaud. — Has  he  those  which  your  brothers  have? 
No,  he  has  not  those  which  they  have. — Has  the  milk-man  no  milk? 
Yes,  he  has  some  milk. — Have  the  French  any  good  gloves?  They 
have  excellent  gloves. — Have  they  no  birds  ?  No.  they  have  no 
birds,  but  they  have  pretty  jewels. — Who  has  excellent  chocolate  ? 
The  Spaniards  have  excellent  chocolate. — Have  they  not  some  fine 
horses?  Yes,  they  have  some  very  fine  horses. — Have  not  the 
Germans  got  large  dogs?  Yes,  they  have  large  dogs  and  oxen.1 
—Have  the  Americans  large  oxen  ?  No,  they  have  little  oxen  and 
horses.1 — Has  your  friend's  brother  got  some  pretty  little  fans? 
Yes,  he  has  some  pretty  little  fans,  shawls,  and  ribbons.1 — What 
has  he  not?  He  has  neither  my  shoes,  nor  yours,  nor  theirs. — Who 
has  those  of  the  French  ?  They  have  them  and  ours  also. — Are 
not  the  coal-merchants  ashamed  ?  No,  but  they  are  afraid. — Is  the 
clerk,  the  lawyer,  or  the  minister  wrong?  No,  they  are  not  wrong; 
but  right. — Have  the  wine-merchants  anything  good?  No,  they 
have  nothing  good. — Have  not  the  Americans  something  beautiful! 
Yes,  they  have  the  electric  telegraph,  (Ulegraphe  electrique.) — Has 
the  painter  any  umbrellas?  He  has  no  umbrellas,  but  he  haa 
beautiful  pictures. — Has  he  the  pictures  of  the  French,  or  those  of 
the  Italians?  Who?  the  painter?  Yes,  the  painter. — He  haa 
neither  the  latter  nor  the  former. 


As  usual. 

Better  than  usual. 

Not  to  well  as  usual. 

Is  he  not  better  ?    Yes,  he  is  a  little 

bettar. 

06*.  88. 


Comme  a  l'ordinaire. 
Mieux  qu'a  l'ordinaire. 
Pas  si  bien  qu'a  1' ordinaire. 
N'est-il  pas  mieux?      Si  fait,  oa 
Pardonnez-moi,  il  ea.  un  peu  mieux. 
Pardonnex-moi,  ia  aa  frequently  used  as :  Si  fait,  by  the 


French.  {Obi.  26.) 

I  preaent  my  respects  to  you. 


J'ai  l'honneur  de  voua  saluer. 


1  Repeat  the  article  and  adjective :  (et  de  grands  bosufa.) 


TWELFTH     LE8B0N. 


TWELFTH  LESSON,  12th.— Douzicme  Le^  m,  12ine. 


Vocabuulbt.    1st  Section. 
Same  of  it,  any  of  it,  of  it,  tome. 
Some  or  any  of  them,  of  them,  tome. 
Have  you  any  wine  T 
I  hare  some  of  it— of  it  some — I  have. 
Have  you  any  coals  f 
Have  you  no  coals  f 
I  hare  none,  not  any— I  have  not. 
Have  you  not  any  ?    Tea,  I  have. 
Have  you  any  good  steel  f 
I  have  some  good  ...  or  I  have. 
Have  I  good  cloth  and  velvet  f 
You  have  not  any  good.  You  have  not. 
Has  the  grocer  any  sugar  and  salt  ? 
He  has  sugar,  but  no  salt. 
He  has  (some).     He  has  not  (any). 
Has  he  good  sugar  and  soap  f 
He  has  (some  good).      He  has  not. 
Have  I  any  bread  and  butter  f 
Have  I  no  bread  and  butter  ? 
You  have  some  bread,  but  no  butter. 

You  have  neither  bread  nor  butter. 

You  have  some.        You  have  none. 

Have  you  any  shoes  and  stockings  f 

I  have  shoes ;  I  have  no  stockings. 

I  have  (some  good). 
,  I  have  not  (any  good). 

Has  the  fanner  got  good  horses  ? 

He  has  (some  good  ones).  He  has  not. 

Has  he  any  pretty  knives  and  scis- 
sors? 

Has  he  no  small  penknives  f 

Yes,  he  has  (some  small  ones).    He 
has  not. 

Have  I  no  gold  pencil -cs*es  f 

Yes,  you  have. 

Who  has  any  f        Who  has  none  f 

The  derk  has  some. 

The  man  has  none. 

Who  has  no  clerk  f 

The  lawyer  has  none. 


Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 

|   En,  (before  the  verb.)  ($  4,  %  25.) 

Avez-vous  du  vin  f 
J 'en  ai.  (Ire  direction.) 
Avez-vous  du  charbon  f 
N'avez-vous  pasde  charbon  T  (S  W.l 
Je  n'en  ai  pas. 

N'en  avez-vous  pas  f  Si  fait,  j'on  ai. 
Avez-vous  de  bon  acier  ? 
J'cn  ai  de  bon. 

Ai-je  de  bon  drap  et  de  bon  velours  9 
Vois  n'en  avez  pas  de  bon.  (Ire  dir.) 
L'epicier  a-t-il  du  sucre  et  du  sel  f 
II  a  du  sucre ;  mais  pas  de  sel. 
II  en  a.  II  n'en  a  pas. 

A-t-il  de  bon  si  ere  et  de  bon  savor  I 
II  en  a  de  bon.  II  n'en  a  pas  de  boa. 
Ai-je  du  pain  et  du  beurre  f 
N'ai-je  pas  de  pain  et  de  beurre  ? 
Vous  avez  du  pain,  mais  pas  de 

beurre. 
Voua  n'avez  ni  pain  ni  beurre. 
Vous  en  avez.    Vous  n'en  avez  pas. 
Avez-vous  des  souliers  et  des  bas  f 
J'ai  des  souliers :  je  n'ai  pas  de  bas. 
J'en  ai  de  bons. 
Je  n'en  ai  pas  de  bons. 
Le  fermier  a-t-il  de  bons  chevaux  f 
II  en  a  de  bona.  II  n'en  a  pasde  bons. 
A-t-il  de  jolis  couteaux  et  de  jolii 

ciseaux  f 
N'a-t-il  pas  de  petits  canifs  f 
II  en  a  de  petits.        II  n'en  a  pas. 

N'ai-je  pas  de  porte-crayons  d'or  ? 

Si  fait,  vous  en  avez. 

Qui  en  a  ?  Qui  n'en  a  pas  t 

Le  commis  en  a. 

L'homme  n'en  a  pas. 

Qui  n'a  pas  de  commis  ? 

L'avocat  n'en  a  pas. 


TWILRH  EZXRCISB.  1st  55CC— DOUZIKMB  EXEECICE.  Ire  Sec. 

Je  vous  souhaite  le  bonjour,  Mr.  Carnot,  j'espere  qua  ^o\ja  ^orc* 
portez  miff  ix  sujourd'hui. — Merci,  Madame,  ]e  me  T^stVfc\»M»BBa$ 
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Tnieux. — Mais  vous,  M.  Napoleon,  comment  vous  etes-v*us  poili! 
Je  ne  me  suis  pas  bien  porte,  comme  a  Pordinaire.  Je  suis  bien 
fache  de  Papprendre.  Asseyez-vous.  Prenez  ce  siege. — Avez-vous 
assez  chaud?  Oui,  je  vous  remercie,  je  n'ai  pas  froid. — Avez-voua 
mal  de  gorge  ?  Non,  mais  mal  de  tete. — Votre  ami  se  porte-t-il 
mieux  qu'a.  l'ordinaire?  Oui,  beaucoup  mieux.  Je  suis  bien  aise 
d'apprendre  qu?il  se  porte  mieux. — Fait-il  froid  ?  Non,  il  fait  agre- 
able. — Mr.  Charles,  avez-vous  mon  petit  canif  ?  Non,  M.,  je  ne  l'ai 
pas. — Qui  Pa?  Votre  ami  Jules  (Julius)  l'a. — Non,  Jules  n'a  pas 
le  mien,  il  a  le  v6tre. — Le  mien  ?  Non,  je  Pai. — Pardonnez-moi. 
Jules  Pa. — Les  Espagnols  n'ont-ils  pas  de  beaux  chevaux?  lis  en 
ont  de  beaux. — Le  domestique  de  Pavocat  qu'a-t-il?  Tl  a  le  vieux 
chapeau  du  jeune  Francais. — Le  commis  de  Pepicier  n'a-t  il  pas 
mon  joli  petit  chien  ?  Non,  M.  il  n'a  pas  de  cbien.— Son  frere  ne 
Pa-t-il  pas?  Pardonnez-moi,  il  Pa. — Avez-vous  peur  de  ce  chien-ci  1 
Oui,  j'en  ai  peur. — Avez-vous  peur  de  celui-la?  Non,  je  n'en  ai 
pas  peur. — L'adolescent  H;a-t-il  pas  peur  de  ce  bcBuf-la  ?  Pardonnez- 
moi,  il  en  a  peur. 

Have  you  any  coal?  I  have,  (lstdir.) — Have  you  any  wood! 
I  have  not. — Have  you  any  good  beef?  I  have  (some  good). — Any 
young  mutton  ?  I  have  not. — Have  you  no  good  cloth  ?  No,  I  have 
none. — No  good  paper?  Yes,  I  have. — Have  I  the  silver  ribbon? 
No,  you  have  it  not. — Which  have  I  ?  The  velvet  one. — Have  I 
the  grocer's  rice  ?  You  have  it  not. — Have  I  any  rice  ?  You  have 
(some.) — Has  the  lawyer  any  thread  handkerchiefs  ?  He  has  none. 
— Who  has  any  ?  Miss  Rose  has  some  very  pretty  ones. — Has  the 
clerk  any  money  ?  He  has  none. — What  has  he  ?  He  has  not 
anything.  Who  ?  The  clerk.— Has  the  lawyer's  servant  any  old 
cheese  ?  He  has  some. — Have  not  the  Spaniards  the  scholar's  dic- 
tionary? Yes,  they  have  it. — Have  they  our  books?  No,  they 
have  them  not. — Who  has  them?  Your  good  friend,  the  minister, 
has  them. — Has  the  American  any  gold?  He  has  Borne. — Have 
the  tailors  our  vests?  No,  they  have  them  not.— Have  they  any 
vests  ?  They  have  some. — Have  the  French  the  pictures  ?  Which 
pictures  ?— Those  of  the  young  painter.— No,  the  French  have  them 
not ;  but  the  Italians  have. — What  have  they  ?  The  young  painter's 
pictures. — Has  not  the  milkman  some  fine  oxen  ?  Yes,  he  has  some 
fine  ones.— What  leather  has  the  shoemaker?  *He  has  some  excel- 
lent.— Has  the  big  general  any  jewels  ?  He  nas  not  any. — Who  hai 
playthings  ?    The  buttermctf*  sen  has. 
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abvlaky.   2d  Section. 
er.  This  joiner, 

hecary.  These  apothecaries, 
r  friends  any  old  cloaks  f 
▼e  (some  old  ones).  (1st  dir.) 
ive  not  (any  old). 
ey  not  (any  old  ones)  ? 
:y  have  (some  old  ones). 
ey  good  or  bad  books  f 
ive  some  good  ones. 
tve  they  good  f 
ive  good  books. 
>u  any  good  ones  also  ? 
>u  no  pretty  ones  ? 
hatter  any  hats  ? 
any  ugly  ones  ? 
neither  ugly  nor  old  ones  ? 
> has  eld  ones, 
le  joiners  any  hammers  f 
ave  (1st  dir.)  and  the  hatters 

ot  the  carpenters  got  some  ? 
ey  have,  and  so  have  the  doc- 

i  Spaniards  cold  ? 

ly  are  not ;  they  have  fire. 

ie  Italians  any  ?  § 

e  Turks  afraid  of  the  Ger- 

it 

jy  are  not  afraid  of  them. 

jy  not  afraid  of  the  Russians  t 

icy  are.  (1st  dir.) 

jy  neither  warm,  sleepy,  hun- 

nor  thirsty  ? 

sy  are  neither  warm,  sleepy, 

ry  nor  thirsty,  but  wrong. 

t  the  hatters  ashamed  of  their 

st  hats  ? 

sy  are  not  (ashamed  of  them). 

ussian's  apothecary. 


Vocabulaibb.   2de  Section. 
Le  chopelier.  Ce  menuisier. 

L'apothicaire.        Ces  apothtcaires. 
Nos  amis  ont-ils  de  vieux  mauteauxi 
lis  en  ont  de  vieux. 
lis  n'en  ont  pas  de  vieux. 
N'en  ont-ils  pas  de  vieux  f 
Si  fait,  ils  en  ont  de  vieux. 
Ont-ils  de  bona  ou  de  mauvais  livres  t 
lis  en  ont  de  bons. 
Qu'ont-ils  de  bon  ? 
Ils  ont  de  bon  livres. 
En  avez-vous  de  bons  aussi  T 
N'en  avez-vous  pas  ce  jolis  f 
Le  chapclier  a-t-il  des  chapeaux  t 
En  a-t-il  de  vilains  f 
N'en  a-t-il  ni  de  vilains  ni  de  vieux  f 
Si  fait,  il  en  a  de  vieux. 
Les  menuisiers  ont-ils  des  marteaux  ? 
Ils  en  ont,  ct  les  chape  lie  rs  aussi. 

Les  charpentiers  n'en  ont-ils  pas  f 
Si  fait,  ila  en  ont  et  les  medecinf 

aussi. 
Les  Espagnols  ont-ils  froid  ? 
Non,  ils  n'ont  pas  froid ;  ils  ont  du  feu. 
Les  Italiens  en  ont-ils  ? 
Les   Turcs  ont-ils  peur  des  Alle- 

mands? 
II  n'en  ont  pas  peur. 
N'ont-ils  pas  peur  des  Russet  t 
Si  fait,  ils  en  ont  peur. 
N'ont-ils  ni  chaud,  ni  sommeil,  ni 

faim,  ni  soif  ? 
Non,  ils  n'ont  ni  chaud,  ni  sommeil, 

ni  faim,  ni  soif,  mais  ils  ont  tort. 
Les  chapeliers  n'ont-ils  pas  honte  d» 

leurs  chapeaux  de  velours  f 
Non,  ils  n'en  ont  pas  honte. 
L'apothicaire  du  Russe. 


riLFTH  Exxbcise.  2d  Sec. — Douzixmx  Exeboice.  2de  See. 

Lamartine,  j'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  saluer.  Comment  voui 
•▼ous  ce  matin,  et  comment  vous  etes-vous  porte  1  Bien :  et 
Mr.,  j'espere  que  vous  vous  portez  mieux  aujourd;hui.  Un  pen 
,  a  votre  service. — Quel  temps  fait-il?  Fait-il  chaud  ou  froid  1 
ait  ni  chaud  ni  froid,  mais  agreable. — CommotvX  ««  ^ot\»t^s% 
6 
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ministre?  11  ne  se  porte  pas  bien. — Qu 'a-t-il?  II  a  mi  mauvau 
rhume  et  mal  do  gorge. — A-t-il  aussi  mal  aux  dents1.  Non,  il  n'l 
pas  mal  aux  dents. — Pen  suis  bien  aise. — Le  bon  com  mis  a-t-il  les 
eventails  de  nos  marchands?  II  n'a  pas  d'eventails,  mais  il  a  leure 
gants  de  cuir. — Avez-vous  du  grain  du  fermier?  Oui,  j'en  ai.— 
Auguste  a-t-il  froid  ou  faim  ?  II  n'a  ni  froid  ni  faim,  mais  il  a  chaud, 
— Le  marchand  a-t-il  quelque  chose  de  joli  ?  II  n 'a  rien  de  joli.- 
N'a-t-il  rien  de  beau  ? — Non,  il  n'a  rien  de  joli  ni  de  beau. — Qu'ai-je 
Vous  avez  de  bon  chocolat. — Avez-vous  le  bois  du  menuisier?  Je 
no  Pai  pas,  mais  j'ai  son  marteau. — Lequel ;  le  grand  ou  le  petit  ? 
J'ai  le  grand. — N'avez-vous  pas  le  petit  ?  Si  fait,  ou  pardonnez-moi, 
je  Pai. — J'ai  celui  que  vous  n'avez  pas. — Quels  exercices  ai-je  ?  Vous 
avez  ceux  de  Mr.  Charles,  ceux  de  Mr.  Robert,  ceux  de  ce  Mon- 
sieur-la. (gentleman)  et  les  miens. — Avez-vous  le  dixieme,  le  onzi- 
erae,  ou  le  douzieme  ? — Je  n'ai  pas  ceux-la,  mais  le  huitieme,  et  le 
neuvieme. — Lequel  ont  les  Italiens  ?    lis  ont  le  septieme. 

Has  the  captain  any  good  sailors?  He  has  some  good  ones.— 
Have  the  sailors  any  fine  mattresses  1  They  have  not  (1st  dir.)— 
Have  the  painters  any  very  old  pictures  ?  No,  they  have  no  old 
pictures ;  but  the  booksellers  have. — Have  not  the  minister  and  the 
lawyer  got  some  also?  This  one  has  some,  that  one  has  none- 
Who  has  beautiful  shawls,  ribbons,  and  handkerchiefs  ?  Messrs. 
Boutilliers  and  Cowell  have  some.  Has  the  apothecary's  clerk  my 
penknife  or  his  T  He  has  his  own  penknife,  but  not  yours. — Who 
has  biscuits?  The  young  baker  of  our  big  neighbour  has. — Who  has 
beautiful  ribbons?  The  French  have. — Have  not  the  carpenters 
some  gold  and  silver  nails?  No,  they  have  iron  nails;  but  the 
joiners  have  gold,  silver,  and  steel  nails?  What  is  the  matter  with 
their  brothers?  They  c.:e  wrong  and  ashamed. — What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  foreigners?  Which ?  These  or  those  ?  Those. — Those 
are  afraid  of  the  general's  dogs. — And  these  ?  These  ?  Nothing  is 
the  matter  with  them. — They  are  neither  cold  nor  warm,  hungry 
nor  thirsty. — Have  you  Miss  Clara's  shawl  and  gloves?  No,  I  have 
them  not. — Who  has  them  ?  I  have  some,  but  not  hers. — Who  has 
any  of  the  grocer's  rice  ?  The  lawyer,  the  general,  the  apothecary, 
and  the  joiner  have  some  of  it. — Have  the  painters  fine  pictures 
and  gardens  ?  They  have. — Have  not  his  joiner  and  his  carpenter 
got  some  beautiful  old  wood  ?  The  former  has,  but  not  the  latter.— 
Have  the  hatters  good  and  bad  hats?  They  have  good  and  bad 
ones. — Who  has  no  pocket-book  ?  The  milk  and  butter  men  have 
none. — Have  you  none  ?  I  have  none. — Has  your  little  clerk  got 
any  ?  No,  he  has  none. — Who  has  any  ?  The  booksellers  have 
tome  leather  onea. — Has  the  apothecary  anything  ^reit^    He  haa 
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QOt  anything  pretty,  but  he  has  something  good. — Who  has  you* 
birds?  The  fanner  has  them. — Has  he  their  grain?  He  has  if 
also. 


How  are  they  at  home  ? 
All  well— Everybody  is  well. 
Almost  all  are  sick. 

Vocabulary.   8d  Section. 
Fresh. 

This  fresh  butter.        Fresh  bread. 
A  dry  goods  store. 
4  journal,  daily  paper,  gszette. 
To-day's  paper,  the  paper  of  to-day. 
A  or  an  (article  indlfini,  $  3). 
In,  into.       In  a  or  an.     Of  a. 
A  horse.       One  horse.     Of  a  horse 
Hare  you  a  book  T    I  have  a  book. 
Hare  you  a  glass  ?    I  have  no  glass. 

Obs.  29.  The  French  use :  je  n'aipas 
I  hare  one,  (meaning:  one  of  the 
things  spoken  of.) 

Have  you  a  good  journal  f 

I  have  a  good  journal.. 

I  have  a  good  one — two  good  ones. 

I  hare  two  good  journals. 

I  have  three,  no,  four  good  ones. 

Have  I  an  eye  t      You  have  an  eye. 

You  have  one.      You  have  a  large 

one. 
You  have  two  large  ones. 
Has  your  brother  a  dry  goods  store  ? 

He  has  a  dry  goods  store. 

He  hss  one.        He  has  a  small  one. 

He  has  two.    A  large  and  a  small  one 

He  hss  two  fine  ones — three  fine  ones. 

Four-  -five — six — seven— eight. 

Has  the  scholar  a  paper  of  to-day  f 

He  has  not  any  (none). 

Have  the  gentlemen  five  good  horses  ? 

They  have  six.  No ;  they  have  seven 

or  eight. 
Who  has  a  fine  sstin  umbrella  f 
Nobody  has  one.    Oh!  yes;  soro« 

body  has  one.       Anna  has  one. 
Some  or  any  good  fresh  butter. 


Comment  se  porte-t-on  chex  vous  t 
Tout  le  monde  se  porte  bien. 
Presque  tout  le  monde  est  malado. 

Vocabulaibb.   8me  Section 
Frais  (after  the  noun). 
Ce  beurre  frais.        Du  pain  frais 
Un  tnagasin  ie  nouveautis. 
Un  journal — Un  papier. 
Le  papier  d'aujourd'hui. 
Un.  (mas.  sing,  before  all  letters.) 
Dans.  Dans  un.  D'un. 

Un  cheval.  D'un  cheval. 

Avez-vous  un  livre  ?    J'ai  un  ftvre. 
Avez-vous  un  verre  f       Je  n'ai  pai 

de  verre. 

de ...in preference  to : je n'ai  pas un. 
J'en  ai  un,  (literally:  I,  of  them,  havt 

one.     The  quantity  placed  aftci 

the  verb.) 
Avez-vous  un  bon  journal  ? 
J'ai  un  bon  journal. 
J'en  ai  un  bon — deux  bons. 
J'ai  deux  bona  jo  urn  aux. 
J'en  ai  trois,  non,  quatre  bons. 
Ai-je  un  ceil  f        Vous  avez  un  ceil. 
Vous  en  avez  un.     Vous  on  avez  ua 

grand. 
Vous  en  avez  deux  grands. 
Votre  frere  a-t-il  un  magasinde  no** 

veautes. 
II  a  un  magasin  de  nouveautes. 
II  en  a  un.         II  en  a  un  petit. 
II  en  a  deux.     Un  grand  et  un  petit 
II  en  a  deux  beaux— trois  beaux. 
Quatre — cinq — six — sept — huit. 
L*  ecoiier  a-t-il  un  papier  d'aujour 

d'hui?  II  n' en  a  pas. 

Lee  messieurs  ont-ils  cinq  bons  cbe 

vaux  f  Us  en  ont  six.    Non 

ils  en  ont  sept  ou  huit. 
Qui  a  uv\  beau  parapluie  do  satin  f 
Perscnne  n'  en  a.  Oh !  s:  fait ;  quel 

qu'un  en  a  un.    Anne  en  a  un. 
!>•  bon  beure  dais,  t,  ftait,  sStetV 
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Twelfth  Exercise.  8d  Sec. — Douzikme  Exercice.  3me  3ee. 

Mr.  Louis,  j'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  saluer.  Comment  se  porte-t*oa 
chez  vous?  Tout  le  monde  se  porte  bien,  merci.  Et  chcz  vousl 
comment  se  porte-t-on  ?  Presque  tout  le  monde  est  malade.  Ma- 
dame a  mal  de  gorge.  George  a  mal  aux  yeux.  Clara  a  mal  aux 
dents.  Le  petit  Jean  a  un  vilain  rhume.  J'ai  un  peu  mal  de  tete. 
Eii  verite,  tout  le  monde  est  malade.  Asseyez-vous,  et  *>renez  un 
peu  de  cafe.    Non,  je  vous  remercie. 

Have  you  any  fresh  butter?  I  have  some;  but  I  \ave  no  fresh 
tread. — Which  bread  have  you?  I  have  some  old  baker's  bread.— 
Have  they  any  coffee?  They  have  not. — Who  has  any  good  wine? 
The  grocer  has  some  in  his  store. — Has  the  cloth  merchant  any  gold 
cloth  ?  He  has  some  silver  cloth. — Have  I  not  got  good  sugar  ?  Yes, 
you  have  in  your  chest;  but  the  fanner  has  not. — What  has  the 
clerk  got?  Which  one?  The  bookseller's.  That  one  has  nothing; 
but  mine  has  something  good. — What  has  he  good  ?  He  has,  in  his 
bag,  some  of  the  good  rice  of  the  big  stranger. — Have  the  Germans 
any  fresh  cheese?  They  have  none. — Have  not  the  English  got 
any  ?  Yes,  they  have  some  good  fresh  cheese. — Which  words  have 
the  scholars?  They  have  the  words  of  seven  lessons. — Who  has 
those  of  the  eighth  ?  The  minister,  the  lawyer,  and  Robert  have 
them. — Have  they  also  those  of  the  ninth?  No,  they^iave  them 
not. — Have  you  a  pencil  ?  I  have  one,  and  a  pencil-case  also. — Has 
the  apothecary  a  young  clerk?  He  has  none. — Has  not  the  general 
a  fine  satin  handkerchief?    Yes,  he  has,  and  the  sailor  also. 

Has  the  old  tailor  a  satin  coat?  He  has  three. — Has  the  captain  a 
fine  dog  ?  He  has  two. — Have  your  friends  two  fine  horses  ?  They 
have  four. — Has  the  young  man  a  good  or  bad  pistol  ?  He  has  no 
good  one.  He  has  a  bad  and  ugly  one  in  his  trunk  (§  18.) — Have 
you  a  copy-book  ?  I  have  six  or  eight. — Has  your  servant  a  pen- 
knife ?  He  has. — Have  I  a  friend  ?  You  have  an  old  and  good 
one.  You  have  two  old  ones.  He  has  three  ugly  small  ones. — Has 
Mr.  Cowell  a  dry  goods  store  ?  Yes,  he  has  a  fine  one. — Have  not 
the  Germans  a  cloth  store  ?  No,  they  have  a  dry  goods  store. — Have 
his  carpenter  and  her  joiner  iron  and  steel  nails  ?  They  have,  and 
they  have  also  a  small  silver  hammer. — Who  has  the  youths'  jour- 
nals? Nobody  has  their  journals;  but  somebody  has  their  fans, 
their  satin  vests  (}  140),  velvet  shoes,  steel  toys,  cloth  cloaks,  and 
hread  gloves. — Has  the  ugly  Turk  a  young  and  good  cook?  He 
has  two ;  one  young,  and  one  old.  Have  you  none  of  his  coffee  • 
Vea,  I  have  some,  in  my  big  cotton  bag. 
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Vocabulary.   1st  Section. 
Has  much  t  How  many  f  (bef.  a  noun.) 
How  much  satin  f   How  much  steel  T 
How  many  words  f  How  many  birds  ? 

How  much  (of  it)  has  he  f  (no  noun.) 
How  many  (of  them)  has  he  ? 


Vocabulairk.    Ire  Section. 
Combien  de x  (avant  un  nom.    Dir.  7.) 
Combien  de  satin  ?  Combien  d'acierf 
Combien  de  mots?     Combien  d'ri- 

seauxf 
Combien  en  a-t-il  ?  (pas  de  nom.) 
Combien  en  a-t-il  ? 
Of  it,  of  them,  being  usually  omitted,  when  there  is  no  noun; 


Ofe.  30. 
•ay. 

How  much  ?  How  many  ? 

How  many  friends  have  you  ? 
How  many  has  he  f 
Only,  but,  (with  a  noun.) 
Oolyy  but,  (without  a  noun). 
Before.  After. 

Only  on*  (of  them).     But  two. 
I  hare  but  one  friend. 
I  hare  but  one — but  two  or  three. 
How  many  horses  has  your  brother  ? 
He  has  but  one — but  two  young  ones. 
Mucky  many,  a  good  deal  of  very 

much,  many,  a  great  many,  (with 

nouns.) 
Much,  many,  etc.  (without  a  noun.) 
Much  fresh  butter  (a  great  deal  of). 
Much  gold.  Many  words. 

Has  he  many  cabbages  f 
He  has  (many) — not  (many). 

Have  they  neither  much  iron  nor 

steel  f 
Too  much.      Too  many,  (with  and 

without  noun). 
Hare  you  too  many  words  f 
I  have  (too  many).  I  have  not.  (Dir.  1.) 
He  has  neither  too  much  of  this  one 

nrr  of  that. 
Has  he  many  thingtt    He  has  too 

many  by  far  (a  great  deal  too  much). 


Combien  en  (avant  le  verbe.) 
Combien  d'amis  avez-vous? 
Combien  en  a-t-il  ? 
Ne  (avant)  que,  (apres  le  verbe.) 
JVe»  ....  que  .... 
Avant.  Apris. 

N'en . . .  qu'un.   N'en  . . .  que  deux. 
Je  n'ai  qu'un  ami. 
Je  n'en  ai  qu'un — que  deux  ou  troie. 
Combien  de  chevaux  a  votre  frere  ? 
II  n'en  a  qu'un — que  deux  jeunes. 
Beaucoup  de  ....  (avec  les  noms.) 
(Dir.  7.) 

En  ....  beaucoup  (sans  nom). 
Beaucoup  de  beurre  frais. 
Beaucoup  d'or.    Beaucoup  de  mots 
A-t-il  beaucoup  de  choux  ? 
II  en  a  beaucoup — II  n'en  a  pas  beau 

coup.       , 
N'ont-ils  ni  beaucoup   de    fer,    pi 

beaucoup  d'acier  ? 
Trop  de  (avec).    En  ....  trap  (sans 

nom.) 
Avez-vous  trop  de  mats  t 
J'en  ai  trop.    Je  n'en  ai  pas  trop. 
II  n'a  ni  trop  de  celui-ci  ni  de  celui- 

la. 
A-t-il  beaucoup  de  chotest    II  en  a 

beaucoup  trop. 


Thirteenth  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Treizieme  Exebcice.  Ire  Sec. 

Comment!  {How!)  Vous  avez  mal  de  gorge ?  Oui,  j'ai  un  tres- 
mauvais  mal  de  gorge. — Avez-vous  un  rhume  aussi?  Non.  je  n'ai 
pas  de  rhume.    J?espere  que  votre  jeune  frere  se  porte  tien. — Oui, 


1  Cardinal   numbers  answer  the  question :    Combien  1 
•V»— Deux,  dee. 
6* 
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il  se  porte  tres-bien.  Quelqu'un  est-il  malade  chez  vous  ?  Persona* 
n'est  malade.  Mr.  j'ai  Phonneur  de  vous  saluer  et  j'espere  que 
vous  vous  portez  mieux. — Je  me  porte  beaucoup  mieux,  je  vou* 
remercie.  Fait-il  chaud  ?  II  ne  fait  pas  froid. — Asseyez-vous,  pre- 
nez  ce  siege-ci.  Non  merci. — Votre  cuisinier  se  porte-t-il  mieux  '• 
II  se  porte  b»*n.    J'en  suis  bien  aise. 

How  many  friends  have  you  ?  I  Lave  two  good  friends. — Havt 
you  eight  good  trunks  ?  I  have  nine. — Has  our  servant  three  brooms1 
He  has  only  one  good  one. — Has  the  captain  two  fine  ships?  He 
has  only  one. — How  many  sailors  has  he?  He  has  too  many;  he 
nas  thirteen. — How  many  hammers  have  the  carpenter  and  joiner'- 
They  have  many. — Have  they  too  many  ?  They  have  not.  (Dir.  1  .)— 
Have  not  the  shoemakers  many  shoes?  Yes,  they  have  many,  bui 
rot  too  many. — Has  not  the  young  man  an  old  copy-book  ?  Yes,  he 
has.— -Has  the  clerk  ten  fans  ?  No,  he  has  but  seven ;  but  he  hat 
ten  handkerchiefs,  nine  inkstands,  eight  combs,  and  many  pencils.— 
How  much  money  have  the  Spaniards  ?  They  have  not  much.— 
Have  they  not  many  fine  horses  ?  Yes,  they  have. — Has  your  neigh 
bor  much  coffee  ?  He  has  some. — How  many  bags  has  he  \  He 
has  only  six  or  seven. — Who  has  too  much  grain?  Nobody  has.— 
What  has  he  got  in  his  hat?  He  has  some  journals. — How  many 
has  he?  He  has  three  or  four. — Has  he  but  three  or  four?  No,  he 
has  but  three  or  four. 

How  many  good  generals  have  the  Americans?  They  have  6 
great  many. — What  have  the  Russians?  They  have  much  salt; 
but  not  too  much. — Have  the  farmers  much  fresh  butter  ?  They  have 
some  old,  but  none  fresh. — Have  you  brothers?  I  have  but  one.— 
What  have  the  apothecaries  got  in  their  stores? — They  have  man) 
things. — Have  they  too  many  ?  Yes,  too  many  by  far. — Has  the  dry 
goods  merchant  any  satin,  cotton  and  thread  ?  He  has  neither  satin, 
cotton,  nor  thread. — What  has  he  got?  He  has  many  things. — Hai 
he  anything  pretty?  Yes,  he  has.  (Dir.  1.)— Has  the  scholar  8 
copybook  ?  No,  he  has  none.  Oh !  yes,  he  has  one  in  his  trunk.— 
What  has  the  grocer  got  in  this  and  in  that  bag?  In  this  he  hat 
some  clothes.  In  that,  he  has  cabbages,  grain,  and  fresh  cheese.— 
Has  he  biscuits?  He  has. — Is  the  man  atraid?  No,  he  is  no 
afraid. — Are  not  the  generals  cold  and  hungry?  No,  but  they  ar« 
warm  and  thirsty. — Who  is  ashamed  ?  The  minister's  little  boy  i 
ashamed.  He  is  wrong. — Who  has  the  electric  telegraph  ?  Th* 
Americans  have  it.— Has  the  youth  any  pretty  sticks?  He  has  n« 
pretty  sticks,  but  some  beautiful  birds.— What  chickens  has  on 
cook  ?  He  has  some  pretty  chickens. — How  many  has  he  ?  He  hu 
fix — Has  the  hatter  any  hats'*  He  tiaa  *  good  mupj.— -Haa  tlw 
joir.er  much  wood  ?     He  has  not  a  great  &e«\\  \>m\  eoooqgDu 
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ubvsa&y    2d  Section. 

s  ?  We  have. 

e  not.      Have  we  not  got  ? 

ire  we  f  is  the  matter  with  us? 
e  nothing,  or  nothing  is,  &c. 
e  it  I         We  have  them, 
e  anybody  ? 

*  nobody,  (not  anybody). 
r  Whom  have  we  ? 

m  our  young  and  old  friends. 

warm  ?    We  are  not  cold. 

.  (Dir.  6.)  Enough  of  it,  of  them. 
enough.       Enough  knives, 
re  enough  (of  it  or  them). 
U,  only  a  little,  not  much,  not 
,  but  few.  (Dir.  7.) 
is  but  little  money  f 
not  much,  or  but  little. 

ich  of  it,  but  few  of  them. 
re  not  many  friends  ? 
re  but  few. 
but  few  ? 
ire  not  many. 

but  little  ? 

iryers  have  but  few 

ss  but  little  ? 

f  has  much  (many). 

erit.  Soma  merit. 

wyer  has  great  merit. 

-Little  merit.   (Dir.  7.) 

fit— He  has  little  of  it. 

A  little  of  k. 

cloth.        lie  has  a  little. 
ten — eleven  —twelve. 
e. 

Some  vinegar. 

kteekth  Exercise.  2d  Sec. 


Yooabulaibe.  2de  Section. 
Avons-nous  ?  Nous  avons. 
Nous  n' avons  pas.    N'avons-nonc 

pas? 
Qu'avons-nous  ? 
Nous  n'avons  Hen. 
L'avons-nous  ?      Nous  lea  avons 
Avons-nous  quelqu'un  f 
Nous  n'avons  personne. 
Qui  f  Qui  avons-nous  f 

Nous  avons  nos  jeunes  et  xx>s  viexi 

amis. 
Avons-nous  chaud  ?    Nous  n'avoni 

pas  froid. 

Astez  de  (av.  le  nom.).    En . .  aeeex. 

Asses  d'argent.    Assez  de  couteaux. 

Nous  en  avons  assez. 

\  Ne . .  guere  de.  or       )  .  i 

•f      6     .       '        .  >  avant  le  nom. 
C  iVe. .  pat  beaucoup  deS 

Qui  n'a  guere  d' argent  ? 

Je  n'en  ai  guere — Je  n'en  ai  pai 

beaucoup. 

N'en . .  guere — N'en . .  pas  beaucoup. 

N'avons-nous  pas  beaucoup  d'amis  f 

Nous  n'en  avons  guere. 

N'en  ai-je  guere  f 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas  beaucoup. 

N'en  a-t-il  guere  ? 

Les  avocats  n'en  ont  guere. 

Qui  n'en  a  guere  ? 

Personne  n'en  a  guere. 

Le  merite.  Du  mente. 

Cet  avocat  a  un  grand  merite. 

Pen  de  (av.  le  n.).    Pen  de  merite. 

En  ....  pen — II  en  a  pen. 

Un  pen  de. . . .        En ....  un  pen 

Un  peu  de  drap.        11  en  a  un  peu. 

Neuf— dix — onze — dome. 

Du  coaur,  (du  courage). 

Du  poivre.  Du  vinaigre. 

.— Treizibme  Exercice.  2de  See. 


Phonneur  ie  vous  saluer,  Mle.  Sophie.  Monsieur,  je  voui 
te  le  bonjour — Comment  vous  etes-vous  porte?  Je  voui 
:ie,  Mle.,  je  me  suis  tres-bien  porte,  comme  a  Pordinaire— 
*ent  se  porte-t-on  chez  vous?  Chez  rnoi?  Tout  le  monde  se 
>ien,  merci — Le  menuisier  se  porte-t-il  mieux  ?  U  tva  sa  ^raftt 
wvx.    Je  suis  fdche  de  I  apprendre.    Qui  a  mai  &fc  \fe\»  ^w* 
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rous  ?  Personne  n'a  ma)  de  tete  chez  moi ;  mais  mon  frcre  a  ma 
aux  dents. 

Havo  we  many  notes?  We  have  only  a  few. — How  many  notei 
have  we  ?  We  have  only  three  pretty  ones. — Have  you  fresh  buttex 
enough?  We  have  not  enough. — Have  our  boys  too  many  ink- 
stands? They  have  not  too  many,  but  enough. — Has  our  young 
friend  too  much  milk  ?  He  has  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Who  hat 
£ood  many  words?  The  scholars  have  enough,  but  not  too  many.— 
Have  they  many  gloves?  Who?  The  farmers  or  scholars  v.M5)t 
The  farmers.  They  have  not  any. — Has  the  cook  any  pepper  (  $  25), 
salt,  and  vinegar?  He  has  not  enough  vinegar,  but  he  has  too  much 
pepper  and  salt.  Have  we  much  soap  ?  We  have  only  a  little.— 
Has  the  merchant  much  cloth?  He  has  a  good  deal. — Who  has  t 
good  deal  of  paper?  Our  neighbors  have. — Have  these  tailors 
many  buttons  ?  They  have  but  few. — Has  the  painter  many  gar- 
dens? He  has  not  many. — How  many  gardens  has  he?  He  has 
but  two. — Have  we  the  Germans'  knives?  We  have  them. — Have 
we  the  captain's  fine  horses?  We  have  them  not;  the  general  has 
them. — Have  we  any  good  and  fine  ($18)  jewels?  We  have  a 
good  many. — What  jewels  have  we  ?  We  have  gold,  silver,  and 
steel  jewels  ($  140).  What  candlesticks  have  our  friends.  They  have 
the  old  iron  ones  (les  vieux  de  fer.)  Have  we  not  Sarah's  satin  ribbons? 
No,  we  have  them  not. — Have  we  not  any  ribbons?  Satin  ribbons? 
Yes,  satin  ribbons  ?  Yes,  we  have  many,  but  not  Sarah's. — Has  the 
clerk  any  of  the  grocer's  chocolate,  sugar,  coffee,  vinegar,  pepper, 
salt,  and  biscuits  ($140)  ?  He  has  not. — Whom  have  you  to-day? 
We  have  the  minister  of  merit — Whom  has  your  brother  ?  He  has 
nobody. — Whom  have  I?    The  lawyer  who  has  little  merit. — Who 

has  merit  ?     Doctor  (Docteur)  M has  much  merit. — Have  we 

neither  gold  nor  silver?  Yes,  we  have. — What  have  they?  They 
have  something  fine. — Have  you  anything  bad  ?  Yes,  and  I  am 
ashamed  of  it. 


FOURTEENTH  LESSON,  14th.— Quatorziime  Leq<m,  Ume. 


Vocabulakt.  1st  Section. 
A  few—Some.  ($3.) 
A  few  books.  A  few  friends. 

Have  you  a  few  eiercises  ? 
Some  (of  them).      A  few  (of  them). 
A  few  of, . . . 

They  have  a  few  of  mine  (some  of;. 
Have  we  not  a  few  f 
One  or  a  sou.  Some  sous. 


Vocabulaire.   Ire  Section* 
Quelques  (no  de,  before  the  noun). 
Quelques  livres.        Quelques  amir 
Avez-vous  quelques  exercices? 
En  ....  quelques  un «. 
Quelques  uns  des  .... 
lis  en  ont  quelques  uns  doa  miens. 
N'en  avons-nous  pas  quelques  mat  I 
\3u  eou.  Dot  wmjl 
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ranc  . .        Some  franc*.     I  Un  franc.  Quelques  francs. 

Half  a  dollar.    |  Un  dollar.  Un  demi-dollar. 

In  the  United  States,  the  French  use  the  word  :  dollar;  giving 
inal,  its  French  sound. 


1st  note.        Two  dollars. 

ive,  or  ten  dollar  note. 

lar  one,  or  one  of  two  dollars. 

ne  or  another.  Some  others. 

lollar.    Some  other  dollars. 

another  franc  ? 

some  other  francs  f  (some 

another.    We  have  some 

\mne horses  (%  26). 

<  other  horse. 

•  other. 

y  other  horses  f 

'e  others. 

hD  others  ($  28). 

The  foot, 
t.  The  month. 

c.  The  volume. 

it  a  few  dollars. 
)  but  a  few  (of  them), 
but  a  few  volumes. 
re  but  a  few. 
at  a  few. 


Un  billet  d'un  dollar.    Deux  dollars. 
Un  billet  de  trois,  de  cinq  ou  de  dix 

dollars. — Un  de  deux  dollars. 
Autre.    Un  autre.    D'autres  ($  26). 
Un  autre  dollar.      D'autres  dollars. 
Avons-nous  un  autre  franc  7 
Avons-nous  d'autres  francs  t 

Nous  en  avons  on  autre  (d  autres). 

Ne...  .pas  oV  autre  cknal—d'autrei 
ckevaux. 

Je  n'ai  pas  d'  autre  cheval. 

Je  n'en  ai  pas  d' autre. 

Ont-ils  d'autres  chevaux  ? 

Us  en  ont  d'autres. 

Nous  n'en  avons  pas  d'autres. 

Le  bras.  Le  pied. 

Le  cobut.  Le  mois. 

L'ouvrage.  Le  volume. 

Je  n'ai  que  quelques  dollars. 

Vous  n'en  avez  que  que  I  que  8  uns. 

Nous  n*  avons  que  quelques  volumes. 
:  lis  n'en  ont  que  quelques  uns. 
I  II  n'en  a  que  quelques  uns. 


bkth  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Quatomiemb  Exjebcicx,  Ire  Sec. 

you  many  knives?  I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many  pen- 
have  only  a  few. — Has  the  painter's  friend  many  looking- 
He  has  only  a  few. — Have  your  boys  a  few  sous  ?  They 
iw. — Have  we  not  a  few  francs?  Yes,  we  have.  (Dir.  1.)— 
iny  francs  have  we?  We  have  ten. — Have  we  but  ten? 
b  but  ten. — How  many  dollars  has  the  Spaniard?  He  has 
y,  he  has  only  five. — How  many  half  dollars  has  ho  ?  He 
—Who  has  a  ten  dollar  note  ?  I  have  a  five  dollar  note ; 
in  has  a  three  dollar  one ;  the  clerks  have  two  two  dollar 
he  doctor  has  one  of  a  dollar :  but  nobody  has  a  ten  dollar 
rho  has  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Italians?  We  have 
Have  the  English  many  ships  ?  They  have. — Has  the  milk- 
ny  horses  ?  No,  he  has  but  two. — What  have  the  Germans  1 
ive  many  dollars. — How  many  have  they  ?  Tta^  Vk»s* 
-Har*  we  the  journal*  of  the  English  ot  likoafc  ol  ftv»^«v 
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mans?  We  have  those  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter. — Havt 
we  the  satin  parasols  of  the  Spaniards?  We  have  them  not,  but 
the  Americans  have. — Has  the  butter  man  much  fresh  butter  ?  He 
has  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  the  sailors  the  cotton  mattresses 
that  we  have?  They  have  not  those  which  we  have,  but  those 
which  their  captains  have. — Has  the  Frenchman  many  francs?  He 
has  only  a  few,  but  he  has  enough. — Has  your  servant  sous  enough? 
I Io  has  only  a  few,  but  he  has  dollars  enough. 

Have  the  Russians  dollars,  half  dollars,  francs,  and  sets  ?  No,  they 
have  none. — Who  has  any  ?  The  Americans  have  dollars  and  half 
dollars,  and  the  French  have  francs  and  sous. — Have  you  a  ten  dollar 
bill  in  your  pocket-book  ?  No,  but  I  have  two  five  dollar  ot^s,  and 
a  few  of  one  and  two  dollars. — How  many  feet  have  men  ?  They 
have  two. — How  many  has  that  one  ?  He  has  but  one. — How  many 
has  that  other  one  ?  Which  one  ?  The  big  or  the  tall  one  ?  The 
big  one.  He  has  two. — How  many  feet  have  horses,  oxen,  birdi 
and  chickens  ?  (  H  5.)  Horses  and  oxen  have  four  feet,  but  birds  am? 
cLickens  have  but  two. 

N.  B. — Let  the  pupil  try  to  compose  a  French  exercise  on  the  words  of 
daily  salutations,  as  none  is  given  here. 


Vocabulary.   2d  Section. 
What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? 
What  day  of  the  month  have  we  t 
It  is  the  first.  The  second. 

We  have  the  first.     The  second. 
It  is  not  the  third;   it  is  but  the 
second. 


Vccabulaibe.  2de  Section. 
Quel  jour  du  mois  est-ce  f 
Quel  jour  du  mois  avons-nous  f 
C'est  le  premier.       C'est  le  deux. 
Nous  avons  le  premier.     Le  deux. 
Ce  n'est  pas  le  trois ;  ce  n'est  que  It 

deux. 


Obs.  32.  The  cardinal  numbers  are  used  in  French  for  dates,  though  the 
ordinal  be  used  in  English     except :  le  premier,  for  the  first  of  every  month. 

It  ;a  the  eleventh. 
We  have  the  eleventh. 
It  it  not  the  twelfth  f 


Have  we  not  the  twelfth  f 


C'est  leonze  (not  Vonze). 
Nous  avons  le  onze. 
N'est-ce  pas  le  douze  f 
N'avons-nous  pas  le  douze  t 


Obi  33.  The  ordinal  numbers  are  formed  of  the  cardinal  by  adding  Urns, 
(and  when  they  end  in  e,  th  :s  is  dropped.)  Premier  and  second  are  irregular 
and  used  for  first  and  second,  but  not  in  compound  numbers,  such  as :  ttcentf 
first,  twenty-second;  which  are  not :  vingt-premier,  vingt- second  ;  but  vingf 
et  uniime,  vingt -deuxtime. 


Which  volume  have  you  t 

I  have  the  eleventh — the  thirty-first. 


One, 
Two. 


un. 
deux. 


The  first. 
The  second. 


Quel  volume  avez-vous  ? 

J'ai  le  onzieme — le  trente  ei  uniemf 

Singulier.  Pluriel. 

Le  premier.  Les  premiers. 

Le  deuxieme,  le  Les  deuxiemea,  les 
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IVee, 

FOUT, 

Fire,  cinq. 
Nine,  neuf. 
Eleven,  onie. 
Twenty,  Tingt. 


trois.     The  third, 
quatre.  The  fourth. 

The  fifth. 

The  ninth. 

The  eleventh. 

The  twenty-first. 

The  twenty-second. 


rhirtj ,  trente,  '  The  thirty-first. 
Hundred,  cent.     The   hundred   and 
first. 
The  last. 
fhese  last  exercises.    His  last  dollar. 


Le  troisieme.  Lea  troisicmes. 

Le  quatrieme.  Les  quatriemes. 

Le  cinquieme.  Les  cinquiemes. 

Le  neuvieme.  Les  neuviemes. 

Le  onzieme.  Les  onziemes. 

Le  vingt  et  uni-  Les  vingt  et  uni- 

eme.  ernes. 

Le    vingt-deox-  Les     vingt-deuz* 

ieme.  iemes. 

Le  vrente  et  unieme.  l 

Le  cent-unieme.  Les  cent-uniemes. 

Le  dernier.  Les  demiers. 

Ces  demiers  exercices.    Son  dernier 

dollar. 
Notre  dernier  papier  ou  journal. 
Le  premier  et  le  dernier  jour  du  mois. 
C'est  bon.  Ce  n'est  pas  bon. 

Est-ce  son  cahier  ? 
C'est  le  sien. 

Let  the  pupil  try  to  compose 


Monday,  April  fourteenth,  1849. 


Our  last  paper  or  journal. 
The  first  and  last  day  of  the  month. 
That  is  right.         That's  not  right. 
b  this,  is  that,  or  is  it  his  copy-book  f 
It  is,  this  is,  that  is  his. 

N.  B. — No  French  exercise  is  given  here. 
)ne  on  the  words  of  daily  salutations. 

Foubtkekth  Exsbcise.  2d  Sec. — QrjATORziftME  Exebcice.  2de  Sec. 

(  Lundi,  quatorze  Avril,  mil  huit  cent 

\     quar ante -neuf. 

How  many  exercises  have  we,  to-day  ?  We  have  but  one. — Have 
jve  bat  one  ?  No,  we  have  but  one. — What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ? 
It  is  the  fourteenth. — Is  it  the  fourteenth,  indeed  ?  Yes,  it  is  (the 
14th). — Have  you  the  paper  of  to-day?  To-day's  paper?  No;  but 
the  clerk  has  it. — Has  he  but  one  ?  No,  he  has  three. — Is  this  the 
last  journal  1  Yes,  it  is. — Is  not  to-day  the  fourteenth  ?  No,  it  id 
only  the  thirteenth. — Indeed!  yes,  indeed!  That's  right.  That's 
rer>  well. — How  many  stockings  has  the  merchant  ?  He  has  but 
few ;  but  he  has  many  shawls,  gloves  and  ribbons. — Have  you  any 
other  biscuits?  I  have  no  other. — How  many  servants  has  that  gen- 
deman  ?  He  has  but  three ;  but  these  foreigners  have  five. — Has 
the  general  much  merit  ?  He  has. — Has  W.  Irving's  last  work  much 
merit?  Yes,  it  has. — How  many  arms  has  this  man  ?  He  has  one. — 
How  many  feet  has  the  captain?    He  has  but  one. — How  many  has 

1  liCt  the  learner  write  the  date,  before  his  task.  Ex.  Lundi,  seii# 
Wril,  mil  huit  cent  quarante-neuf.    Monday,  April  16th,  1849. 

Days  of  the  week — Jours  de  la  Semainc — Sunday,  Dimanche ;  Mondar, 
Lundi;  Tuesday,  Mardi ;  Wednesday,  Mercredi;  Thursday,  Jeidi;  lft i- 
'  lay,  Yendredi ;  Saturday,  Samedi. 
F§r  lb*  nmmet  of  the  months,  ($  143.) 
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the  general?  He  has  two. — What  heart  has  your  boy  ?  He  has  t 
good  heart. — Have  you  no  other  servant?  Yes,  I  have  another.— 
Has  your  friend  no  other  birds?  Yes,  he  has. — How  many?  He 
has  sly  others. — Have  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  many  trees  in  their 
gardens?  No,  they  have  but  few;  but  the  lawyer  of  merit  has  a 
great  many  in  his. 

Which  volume  have  you  ?  I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the  second 
volume  of  my  work?  I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third *or  fourth 
exercise?  I  have  neither  the  former  nor  the  latter. — Have  the 
boys  the  fifth  or  sixth  volume?  They  have  the  fifth,  but  we 
have  the  sixth. — Which  volume  has  your  friend?  He  has  the 
twenty-first. — Is  not  to-day  the  eleventh  of  this  month  ?  The  eleventh 
of  the  month?  No.  It  is  the  twelfth.  The  twelfth!  indeed!— Has 
the  youth  much  money  ?  No,  but  he  has  our  gold. — Who  has  cou- 
rage ?  The  baker's  little  friend. — Have  we  the  nails  and  hammers 
of  the  joiner,  or  those  of  the  carpenter?  We  have  neither  those  of 
the  joiner  nor  of  the  carpenter,  but  those  of  the  grocer. — Is  thii 
your  copy-book  ?  Yes,  it  is  mine. — Is  not  this  Miss  Anne's  velvet  bon- 
net ?  Yes,  it  is  hers. — Has  your  clerk  or  mine  got  the  good  two  dollar 
note?  Mine  has  it  not. — What  has  he?  He  has  the  five  dollar 
one. — Has  the  minister  this  or  that  work?  He  has  but  that  one.— 
Who  has  the  other?  Nobody  has  it.  It  has  no  merit. — Whom  have 
we  to-day  ?  We  have  our  young  friends  and  those  of  the  farmer.— 
Have  the  Russians  (les  Russes)  pepper  ?  They  have  but  little  pep- 
per, but  a  good  deal  of  salt. — Have  the  Turks  much  wine  ?  They 
have  not  much  wine,  but  a  good  deal  of  coffee. — Who  has  a  good 
deal  of  milk?  The  Germans  have  a  good  deal. — Have  you  no 
other  gun  ?  I  have  no  other. — Have  we  any  other  cheese  ?  We 
have  some  other. — Have  I  no  other  pistol  ?    You  have  another. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON,  15th 
Vocabulary.   1st  Section. 
The  tome  (volume).    The  last  tome. 
Have  you  the  first  or  second  tome  of 

my  work  t 
Both,  or  both  the  one  and  the  othtr. 
I  have  both. 

Have  you  their  gold  or  silver  ? 
I  have  neither  (the  one  nor  the  ether). 
The  one  and  the  other,  (plural.) 
Ha*  your  brother  my  gloves  or  his  ? 
He  has  (bo4*)  youn  and  his. 


. — Quinzieme  Legon,  15me. 

Vocabulaibb.  Ire  Section. 
Le  tome.  Le  dernier  tome. 

Avez-vous  le  premier  ou  le  deuxieme 

tome  de  mon  ouvrage  f 
L'un  et  1'autre. 
J'ai  l'unet  I 'outre. 
Avez-vous  leur  or  ou  lew  argent  ? 
Je  n'ai  ni  Tun  ni  1'autre. 
Les  una  et  les  autres. 
Votre  frere  a-t-il  mes  ganta  ou  lei 

eietis  I      II  a  les  una  et  lea  autres 
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Has  ke  theirs  or  those  of  the  clerks  ? 
He  has  neither.  (Mind  Dir.  1.) 
Have  they  neither  ?  (sing.) 
Have  they  neither  ?  (plur.) 
They  have  the  one,  but  not  the  other. 
The  Scotchman.        The  Dutchman. 
The  Irishman.  The  Swiss. 

Still,  yet,  some,  or  any  more,  more. 
A 117  more  satin.     Some  more  steel. 
Y >t  some  dollars.  A  fe  w  more  francs. 

Have  you  any  more  cloth  ? 

I  have  still  some  cloth.    I  have  more. 

Has  he  any  more  steel  ?    He  has. 

flare  I  yet  many  things  f 

You  have  still  many  (many  more). 

Have  the  Dutch  any  more  pepper  ? 


A-t-il  les  leurs  ou  ceux  des  com  mis  t 
II  n'a  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres. 
N'ont-ils  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre  ? 
N'ont-ils  ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres? 
lis  ont  Tun  mais  non  pas  1'autre. 
L'Ecoesais.  Le  Hollandais. 

L'Irlandais.  Le  Suisse. 

Encore  (affirmatif ). 
Encore  du  satin.    Encore  de  racier. 
Encore  des  dollars.  Encore  quelquos 

francs. 
Avez-vous  encore  du  irop  f 
J'ai  encore  du  drop.    J'en  ai  encore. 
A-t-il  encore  ae  1'acier?    II  tn  a 

encore. 
Ai-je  encore  beaucoup  de  choses  ! 
Vous  en  avez  encore  beaucoup. 
Les  Hollandais  ont-ils  encore  du  poi- 

vre? 
lis  n'en  ont  pas ;  mais  nous  en  avons. 
Avez-vous  encore  assez  de  vinaigre 

et  de  sucre  ? 
Nous  avons  sssez  de  Tun ;  mais  pas 

assez  de  1'autre. 


They  have  not,  but  we  have. 
Have   you   yet  vinegar  and  sugar 

enough  ? 
We  have  enough  of  the  one,  but  not 

enough  of  the  other. 

N.  B. — Let  the  pupil  compose  a  French  Exercise. 
FrjrTEEHTH  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Quixzi&mb  Exercice.  Ire  Sec. 
Tuesday,  April ....  1849.    Write  the  date  fully  in  French. 

Which  exercises  have  these  gentlemen  to-day  ?  We  have  two.— 
Which?  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. — Have  you  many  words  1 
No,  not  many. — Which  volume  of  Cuvier's  great  works  has  your 
brother  1  He  has  the  last. — Has  he  not  the  seventh,  also  ?  He  has 
it  not. — Ho  w  many  tomes  has  that  work?  It  has  ten.  (Dir.  1.) — 
Have  you  my  work  o.  my  friend's  ?  I  have  both. — Has  the  foreigner 
my  comb  or  your  knife  ?  He  has  both. — Have  the  Dutch  the  fresh 
bread  or  cheese  ?  They  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have 
I  your  penknife  or  my  friend's  ?  You  have  neither. — Who  has  them  ? 
I  have. — Has  the  Dutchman  my  glass  or  that  of  this  scholar?  He 
nas  neither.  (Dir  1.) — Has  the  Irishman  our  horses  or  chests?  He 
has  both. — What  have  those  Irishmen  ?  They  have  some  one  dol- 
lar notes. — Has  the  Scotchman  our  leather  shoes  or  cotton  stockings? 
He  has  neither.— What  has  he  ?  He  ha3  the  iron  guns  of  the  Swiss. 
—What  has  the  Swiss  got  ?  He  has  the  Scotchman's  sticks— Have 
its  Dutch  our  ships  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ?  They  have  neither. 
—Which  ships  have  they?    They  have  their  own. 

Has  oux  grocer  any  more  pepper  ?     He  has  some  moifc.— W*s»  ^a 
7 


a  •  - 
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lawyers  clerk  any  more  half  dollars?  He  has  some  more.  He  Lit 
yet  four  or  five. — Has  he  any  more  jewels  ?  He  has  no  jewels.— 
Is  the  Swiss  warm  and  hungry  1  No,  he  is  neither  warm  nor  hun- 
gry; but  the  Irishman  is  dry  and  sleepy. — Who  is  ashamed?  No 
one  is  ashamed,  but  the  minister  is  afraid  of  our  big  dog. — Is  not 
the  Scotchman  right?  Yes,  he  is.  and  the  Russian  too. — Are  not 
the  doctor  and  the  apothecary  wrong?  No,  *hey  are  not  wrong.— 
Have  the  Irish  anything  old  ?  They  have. — Who  has  something 
ugly?  No  one  has. — Have  the  Americans  anymore  salt?  They 
have,  and  some  fresh  butter,  too. — Have  the  painters  anything  pretty? 
No,  to-day  they  have  nothing. — Have  they  not  one  pretty  fan  ?  Oh, 
yes !  They  have  still  one. — How  many  lawyers  have  you  ?  We 
have  a  great  many ;  we  have  also  many  (Dir.  7)  physicians,  minis- 
ters, grocers,  gentlemen,  apothecaries,  and  merchants. — Has  the 
youth  Miss  Anne's  shawl?  He  has,  and  he  has  also  her  velvet 
bonnet  (§  32),  her  gold  pencil-case,  satin  bag,  handkerchief,  and 
jewels.  That's  right. — Is  this  the  last  journal  ?  No,  it  is  that  of  tht 
eleventh.  Very  well. 

Vocabulary.  2d  Section.  Vocabulaire.   2de  Section. 

Obs.  34.  More,  affirmative,  is  encore.    But  with  a  negation,  use,  for: 
Not  any  more,  no  more.    No  longer  i  Ne . .  .plus  de,  (avec  un  nom.) 

I 


any — no  longer  any  more. 
I  have  no  more  fire,  and  he  has  no 

more. 
He  has  no  more  rice.  He  has  no  more. 
Have  we  any  more  fresh  butter  t 
I  have  no  more  (no  longer  any). 
We  have  no  more  (no  longer  any). 
Has  the  wine  merchant  any  moi 

vinegar  f  No,  he  has  no  longer  any. 
We  have  no  more  of  that  good  coffee. 
Have  the  grocers  no  more  of  it  t 
They  have  no  more.   I  have  no  more. 
Have  they  no  more  gold  nor  silver? 
•Yes,  they  have  a  little  more. 

Not  much  more,  not  many  more. 

Have  you  much  more  velvet  ?  (Dir.  7.) 
I  have  not  much  more. 

Has  the  boy  many  more  toys  f  He 
has  not  many  more. 

One  more  inkstand.  No  more  ink- 
stand. 

%  few  words.    No  mart  words. 


Nen.. .  .plus,  (sans  le  nom.) 

Je  n'ai  plus  de  feu,  et  il  n'en  a  plot, 

II  n'a  plus  de  riz.    II  n'en  a  plus. 

Avons-nous  encore  du  beurre  fraisf 

Je  n'en  ai  plus. 

Nous  n'en  avons  plus. 

Le  march  and  de  vin  a-t-il  encore  dl 
vinaigre  f    Non,  il  n'en  a  plus. 

Nous  n'avons  plus  de  ce  bon  cafe 

Los  epiciers  n'en  ont-ils  plus  f 

lis  n'en  ont  plus.    Je  n'en  ai  plus. 

N'ont-ils  plus  ni  or  ni  argent  f 

Si  fait,  ils  en  ont  encore  un  pen. 

Ne . . .  plus  guire  de,  (avec  un  nom.) 
en ... .  plus  guire,  (sans  nom.) 

Avez-vous  encore  beaucoup  de  ve- 
lours ?    Je  n'en  ai  plus  guere. 

Le  gorcon  a-t-il  encore  beaucoup  dl 
joujoux  ?    II  n'en  a  plus  guere. 

Encore  un  encrier.     Plus  d'encrier 


}Ne 


Encore  quelqucs  mots.  Plus  demote 
(He  35.  Plus  oV encrier-*- Plus  de  mots,  which  seem  to  signify :  more  m\ 


A-r.  c 
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r  words,  is,  however,  in  French,  t  negated  expression.  As  the 
<erb :  I  haw,  he  has,  dec,  is  underatood,  so  is  th«  nc,  which  precedes  it 
(»  171,  R.  8.) 


Encore  un  chou.  Encore  quelquet 
uns. 

Avez- vous  encore  quelques  dollars  f 

J'en  ai  encore  (quelques  uns). 

Ai-je  encore  trop  de  sous  f 

Vous  n'en  avez  pas  trop,  mais  asset, 

Combien  d'or  a-t-il  encore  f 

II  en  a  encore  un  peu. 

Combien  en  a-t-il  encore  f 

Le  dernier.  Les  deux,  lee  trol*  der- 
nier*. 

he  baton  du  general  et  see  gants. 


One  more  cabbage.    A  few  mote. 

Have  yon  a  few  more  dollars  f 
I  have  (a  few  more). 
*  Have  I  still  too  many  sous  f 
You  have  not  too  many,  but  enough. 
How  much  more  gold  has  be  f 
He  has  a  little  more  (yet  a  little). 
How  much  or  how  many  more  has  he? 
The  last.    The  last  two,  three. 

The  general's  stick  and  gloves,  (ft  32, 
N.3.) 

FirrasxTH  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Qoinziemb:  Exercici.  2de  Sec. 
Wednesday,  April ....  1849.        Mercredi, Avril,  1849. 

Have  you  one  more  exercise,  Messrs.  ?  We  have  two  more.— 
Which?  The  last  two. — Has  our  cook  much  more  fresh  beef?  He 
has  not  much  more. — Has  he  many  more  chickens  ?  He  has  not.— 
Has  the  farmer  much  more  milk?  He  has  not  much  more  milk; 
but  he  has  a  great  deal  more  butter. — Have  the  French  many  more 
horses?  They  have  not  many  more. — Has  our  friend  one  more 
umbrella  ?  He  has  no  more. — Has  the  tailor  no  more  buttons  ?  He 
has  no  more. — Has  our  carpenter  no  more  nails?  He  has  no  more 
nails;  but  he  has  a  little  more  wood. — Has  this  cook  no  more  fire? 
Yes,  he  has  a  little  more. — Have  those  Spaniards  a  few  more  half 
dollars?  They  have  a  few  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  francs? 
We  have  no  more  francs ;  but  some  more  dollars. — Have  the  Swiss 
still  vinegar  enough  ?  They  have  theirs  and  mine. — Have  they  ? 
(Dir.  1.)  Yes,  they  have. — Have  we  any  of  the  grocer's  sugar? 
No,  we  have  no  more. — Has  the  joiner  wood  enough?  He  has 
enough. — Has  he  the  stranger's  wood  ?  He  has  it  not — Has  he  his 
iron  and  wooden  hammers  ?  He  has  them  not. — Have  the  sailors 
got  their  rice  (4  32),  biscuits,  beef,  bread,  and  wine  ?  They  have 
diem ;  but  they  have  neither  fresh  butter  nor  cheese. 

How  many  ships  has  the  little  Russian  ?  These  two. — Has  he  no 
in  ore  ?  No,  he  has  but  two. — Is  this  to-day's  paper  ?  No,  it  is  not.— 
Which  journals  has  the  lawyer?  He  has  the  last  three.— What  day 
of  the  month  is  it?  It  is  the  sixth.— How  many  friends  have  you? 
1  havo  but  one  good  friend. — Has  the  farmer's  horse  too  much  grain  1 
He  has  not  enough. — Has  he  not  much  money  ?  Yes,  he  has  a  great 
deal.*— Has  he  much  iron  ?    He  has  still  mvsh. — Have  we  the  cotton 
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or  thread  stockings  of  the  Americans  ?  We  have  n  * ither  then  thread 
nor  cotton  stockings. — Is  John  cold,  in  the  garden  ?  No,  he  is  not-^ 
Are  you  very  thirsty  1  I  am  thirsty  enough. — Is  the  Irishman  too 
(trop)  warm?  Too  warm?  No,  indeed,  he  is  not  too  warm. — Who 
is  too  warm?  Nobody  is  too  warm;  but  I  am  too  hungry  and 
sleepy. — What  ails  your  young  dog  ?  Nothing  ails  him. — Whit  sill 
those  Dutchmen  ?  They  are  afraid  of  the  farmer's  oxen  and  dog. 
(}  32,  N.  3.) — Who  has  my  friend's  book  and  cictionary  ?  I  have 
their,  not ;  but  we  have  Edward's  (Edouard)  penknife,  copy-book, 
and  pencil. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON,  16th.— Seizieme  Leym,  16me. 


Vocabulary.    1st  Section. 
Several. 

Several  (of  them). 

Several  men.  Several  children. 

Several    copy-books    and    pencils. 

(Dir.2.) 
The  father.  This  child. 

A  eon  ...  A  cake.     Tea. 
Has  this  gentleman  several  Bona  f 
He  has  several. 
As  much,  as  maiij. 
As  much  ...  as,  as  many ...  as. 

As  much  soap  as  sugar. 

As  many  men  as  children. 

Have  you  as  much  gold  as  silver  T 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  that. 

I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 

other. 
Has  he  as  many  shoes  as  stockings  ? 
He  has  as  many  of  these  as  of  those — 

as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
Quite  (or  just)  as  much,  at  many. 
Quite  as  much ...  as,  as  many  ...  as. 

Have  I  quite  as  much  velvet  as  satin  ? 

You  have  (quite  or  just  as  much). 

Quite  or  just  as  much  (of  it). 

They  have  just  as  much  of  this  as  of 

that. 
lost  as  many  of  these  as  of  those. 


Vocabulajbe.   Ire  Section. 
Plusieurs,  (no  de  before  the  douil) 
En  .  .  .  plusieurs. 
Plusieurs  hommes.Pluaieursenfenti 
Plusieurs  cahiers  et  plusieurs  crsy* 

ons. 
Le  pere.  Cet  enfant. 

Vnjils.        Vngdteau.        DutM. 
Ce  Monsieur  a-t-il  plusieurs  nls  ? 
Jl  en  a  plusieurs. 
Autant  de,  (avant  un  nom.) 
Autant  de  ...  que  de  . . .  (avant  Mr 

noms.) 
Autant  de  savon  que  de  sucre. 
Autant  d'hommes  que  d'enfants. 
Avez-vous  autant  d'or  que  d' argent  t 
J'ai  autant  de  celui-ci  que  de  celui-U. 
J'ai  autant  de  Pun  que  de  P autre. 

A-t-il  autant  de  souliers  que  de  bssf 
II  a  autant  de  ceux-ci  que  de  ceux-Is. 
— autant  des  una  que  des  autre*. 
Tout  autant  de.. .  (avant  on  nom.) 
Tout  autant  de . . .  que  de  (av.  Mf 

noms). 
Ai-je  tout  autant  de  velours  que  ds 

satin  f 
Vous  en  avex  tout  autant. 
En . .    tout  autant. 
lis  ont  tout  autant  ce  celui-ci  que  dt 

celui-la. 
Tout   autant   de    ceux-ci   que  4t 

eeux-la. 
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Quite  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the     Tout  autant  de  Fun  v/ue  de  l'autre. 

other. 
Quite  as  many  of  the  one  as  the  other.     Tout  autant  des  uns  que  des  autrcs, 
Quite  as  much  of  the  grocer's  coffee      Tout  autant  du  cafe  de  l'epicier  qu« 

as. sugar.  {$  32,  N.  3.)                              de  son  sucre. 
Sixteenth  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — SeiziAme  Exercice.  Ire  See 
Thursday,  April 1849.  Jeudi, April,  1849. 

How  many  exercises  have  we,  to-day?  We  have  but  one.— 
Which  is  it?  It  is  this.  That's  right.— What  have  yc/j?  I  have 
several  horses. — Has  he  several  coats  ?  He  has  only  one. — Who 
has  several  looking-glasses?  My  brother's  painter  has.  (Dir.  1.)— 
What  looking-glasses  has  he  ?  He  has  pretty  ones. — Who  has  our 
good  cakes  ?  Several  boys  have  them. — Is  this  your  friend's  child  ? 
Yes,  it  is  (his child). — Has  he  several  children?  Yes,  he  has.— Ts 
not  this  his  son  ?  No,  it  is  not  (his  son). — Have  you  as  much  coffee 
as  tea  ?  I  have. — Has  this  stranger  a  son  ?  He  has  several.—  How 
many  sons  has  he  ?  He  has  four. — How  many  children  have  the 
minister  and  the  physician  ?  Have  they  as  many,  the  one  as  the 
other?  No;  the  first  has  four,  and  the  last  six. — Indeed!  Yes, 
indeed.  That  is  a  great  many. — Have  we  as  much  old  cheese  as 
fresh  butter?  You  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have 
are  as  many  shoes  as  stockings?  We  have.  (Dir.  1.) — Have  I  as 
much  good  as  bad  paper  ?  You  have. — How  many  small  pistols 
have  the  Swiss?  They  have  as  many  small  ones  as  large  ones. — 
Have  you  as  much  of  your  wine  as  of  mine  ?    I  have. 

Has  the  ugly  cook  as  much  fresh  butter  as  beef?  He  has  not 
(as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other).  Has  the  carpenter  as  many 
sticks  as  nails?  He  has  just  as  many  of  these  as  of  those. — What 
has  the  hatter  ?  He  has  velvet  and  satin  hats. — Has  he  not  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other?  Yes,  he  has  just  as  many. — Who  has 
my  books,  his  pencils,  your  copy-books,  Robert's  inkstand  and  pen- 
knife ($  32,  N.  3),  and  many  other  things  ?  The  little  scholar  has. — 
Have  you  as  many  biscuits  as  cakes  ?  I  have  not  as  many  of  these 
as  of  those. — Have  the  Dutch  as  many  horses  as  the  Germans?  No, 
they  have  not  as  many. — What  has  the  Irishman  ?  He  ha*  another 
note. — Has  your  son  one  more  pocket-book  ?  He  has  several  more. 
—Have  you  much  money?  We  have  only  a  little  money;  but 
enough  bread,  beef  {repeat  the  prep.  bef.  every  noun),  fresh  butter, 
cheese,  and  old  wine. — Has  this  boy  as  much  courage  as  our  neigh 
bors  son  ?  He  has  just  as  much. — Has  the  youth  many  notes?  He 
has. — Has  the  merchant  cloth  and  velvet?  (4  25.)  He  has  cloth, 
but  no  more  velvet.  (Obs.  35.) — Have  the  boys  your  farmer's  oi 
and  horse  ?  They  have  that  one,  but  not  this. 
7* 
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Vocabulary.    2d  Section. 
An  enemy,  enemies. 
Thefnger.  The  thumb,  inch. 

More,  (a  comparative  adverb.) 
More  bread.        More  men. 
Than. 

Moie  bread  than  wine. 
More  knives  than  sticks. 
More  of  this  than  of  that. 
More  of  the  one  than  of  tho  other. 
More  of  these  than  of  those. 
More  of  the  ones  than  of  the  others. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  of 

mine. 
He  has  more  of  our  books  than  of  his. 
Lets,  fewer,  not  so  much  or  many. 
Less  satin  than  velvet  (not  so  much . .). 
Fewer  penknives  than  pencils.  ; 

Not  so  many  penknives  as  pencils.    : 
Lett  than,  wiore  than,  (bef.  a  number.) 
I  have  more  than  three  dollars. 
He  has  not  more  than  five  francs. 
They  have  not  less  than  te~. 
More  than  I,  (bef.  a  pronoun.) 
More  than  he.        More  than  we. 
Less  than  you.      Less  than  they. 
They.  Than  they. 

As  much  as  you.  Just  as  many  as  he. 
As  much  as  I.  Quite  as  many  as  they. 
So  much,  so  many.  So  much  as  that. 
Not  so  much.  Not  so  many  as  that. 
They  have  six  servants. 
Have  they  so  many  T    No,  they  have 

not  so  many  as  that.    They  have 

but  four. 


Vocabulaiek.    2de  Section 
Un  ennsmi,  des  ennemU. 
Le  doigt.  Le  pouce. 

Plus  de,  (avant  un  nom.) 
Plus  de  pain.        Plus  d'homme* 
Que  de,  (avant  un  nom.) 
Plus  de  pain  que  de  vm. 
Plus  de  couteaux  que  dc  batons. 
Plus  de  celui-ci  que  de  celui-li. 
Plus  de  Tun  que  de  1' autre. 
Plus  de  ceux-ci  que  de  ceux-la. 
Plus  des  una  que  des  autre*, 
J'ai  plus  de  voire  sucre  que  da  mitt 


II  a  plus  de  nos  livres  que  des  i 
Moins  de,  (avant  un  nom.) 
Moins  de  satin  que  de  velours. 

Moins  de  canifs  que  de  crayons. 

Moins  de,  plus  de,  (av.  un  nombre.) 

J'ai  plus  de  trois  dollars. 

II  n'a  pas  plus  de  cinq  francs. 

lis  n'en  ont  pas  moins  de  dix. 

Plus  que  moi,  (avant  un  pronom.)* 

Plus  que  lui.         Plus  que  nous. 

Moins  que  vous.    Moins  qu'eux. 

Eux.  Qu'eux. 

Autani  que  vous.  Tout  autant  qmt  hi 

Autant  que  moi.  Tout  autant  qu'eux. 

Tant  de.  Tant  que  cehu 

Pas  tant.  Pas  tant  que  eels. 

lis  ont  six  domestiques. 

En  ont-ils  tant  ?    Non,  Us  n'en  ont 

pas  tant  que  cela.   lis  n'en  ont  ajm 

quatre. 

Sixteenth  Exercise.  2d  See. — Seizieme  Exercice.  2de  Sec 

Friday,  April 1849.  Vendredi, Avril,  1849. 

Have  you  three  exercises  to-day,  Mr.  Charles?  No,  Miss,  I  have 
not  so  many. — How  many  have  you?  I  have  got  but  two. — We 
have  as  many  as  you;  but  those  young  scholars  have  more  than 
we. — Have  they  five  or  six?    No,  they  have  not  so  many;  they 


Moi,  I,  instead  of:  Je. 
7W,  thou,     "  tu,' 


Are  used  in  French  as  no-" 
minative  cases,  when  the 
verb  is  understood  or 
separated  from  the  pro- 

„  noun,  (i  38.) 


Lui,  he,  instead  of  i  U. 
Eux,  they,    "       Us 
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Have  only  four.  Four  ?  That's  a  great  deal. — Has  this  lawyer  more 
fhends  than  enemies?  He  has  more  enemies  than  friends. — Has 
the  farmer  as  many  sheep  (moutons)  as  oxen?  He  has  just  as 
many. — Have  yon  as  many  small  guns  as  I?  I  have  just  as  many.— 
Has  me  ugly  foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ?  He  has  less  than 
we. — Have  our  neighbors  as  much  fresh  butter  as  cheese?  They 
have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Have  not  your  sons 
as  many  books  as  copy-books  ?  They  have  not  so  many  of  these 
as  01  those ;  they  have  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — 
How  many  noses  has  that  stranger?  That  small  man?  Yes.  He 
has  but  one. — How  many  fingers  has  he  ?  He  has  several — Has  he 
ten  ?  No,  he  has  not  so  many. — Has  he  not  so  many?  No,  he  has 
less  than  ten. — How  many  has  he  1  He  has  but  eight  fingers  and 
two  thumbs. — How  many  thumbs  and  fingers  has  yoc/  yfung  scholar? 
He?  (mind  the  last  note.)  (Lai?)  Yes,  he.  He  has  not  more  than 
seven  ringers  and  one  thumb. — And  I,  how  many  have  I  ?  You 
Lave  just  as  many  as  we  (nous). — Very  well. 

Has  the  minister  more  children  than  the  lawyer?  The  minister 
has  more  than  he,  but  he,  the  lawyer,  has  more  than  they  and  we.— 
How  many  pistols  have  you  ?  I  have  only  one ;  but  my  father  has 
more  than  I  and  they.  He  has  five. — Has  he  so  many,  indeed? 
Yes,  he  has  just  as  many. — John,  have  you  more  than  seven  dollars  ? 
No,  I  have  less  than  that.  I  have  not  so  many. — Have  my  children 
as  much  courage  as  yours?  Yours  have  more  than  mine. — Have  I 
as  much  money  as  you?  You  have  less  than  I,  but  more  than  he. — 
Have  you  as  many  books  as  I  ?  I  have  fewer  than  you.  I  have  not 
more  than  nine. — Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your  father?  You 
have  fewer  than  he ;  but  more  than  they. — Have  the  Russians  as 
many  children  as  we  ?  We  have  fewer  than  they. — Have  the  French 
as  mauy  ships  as  we  ?  They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  the  dogs 
more  feet  than  the  horses?  No,  they  have  just  as  many. — Has  not 
your  bird  two  feet?  Yes,  it  has  two. — Has  not  this  little  boy  more 
arms  than  feet  ?    Yes,  he  has  two  arms ;  but  he  has  only  one  foot. — 

What  is  the  las*  verb  of  the  last  exercise  ?    It  is — What  is 

•iie  last  noun  of  this  exercise  ?    It  is 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON,  17th.— Dix-septicme  Le$on,  I7me. 
Vocabulary.   1st  Section.        |       Yooabulaire.   Ire  Section 
OF  THE  INFINITIVE.— De  V  Injinitif. 
There  are  in  French  four  Conjugations,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
.rrmination  cf  the  Present  of  the  Infinitive,  viz : — 
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1.  The  first  has  its  infinitive  terminated  in  ER,  as :  parler,      to  speak, 

which  will  be  the  model  of  its  regular  verba. 

2.  The  second  in  IR,  its  model fair,        to  finish,  to  e» 

3.  The  third  in  OIR,        *' recevotr,  to  receive. 

4.  The  fourth  in  RE,        " vendre,    to  selL 

Obs.  36.  A  verb,  in  French,  is  regular,  when  conjugated  like  the  mode, 
of  its  conjugation.  Irregular,  of  course,  when  not  conjugated  like  it.  Each 
verb  given,  hereafter,  will  have  the  number  of  its  class.  Those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 

To  buy.  Acheter,        l.1 

To  choose.  Choisir,         2. 

To  perceive.        Apercevoir,  3. 
To  wait  for  Attendre,      4. 

Fear,  peur. — Shame,  horde. — Time,  le  temps. — Courage,  le 
Wrong,  tort. — Right,  ration. — A  mind,  a  desire,  a  wish,  envie. 

Obs.  37.  These  seven  words  require  the  preposition  {de,  of,)  aAer  then, 
when  followed  by  an  infinitive.  Example.— Are  you  afraid  to  speak  f  Aver 
vous  peur  de  parler  f 


To  cut,  cut  off. 
To  build. 
To  owe. 


Couper,  1. 
Bfitir,  3. 
Devoir,   3. 


To  render,  restore,   Rendre,  4. 

COMTVge. 


To  work. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 

Are  you  afraid  to  speak  f 

I  am  ashamed  to  speak. 

Have  they  time  to  wait  ? 

They  have  neither  time  nor  a  wish 

to  wait. 
To  cut  it,  him.        To  cut  them. 
To  cut  some.  To  cut  one  more. 

Has  be  time  to  cut  the  bread  f 
He  has  (time  to  c  it  it). 
Has  he  a  mind  to  cut  other  trees  T 

He  has  (a  mind  to  cut  others). 


Travaillcr,  1. 

A vez-vous  envie  de  travailler  t 

J'ai  envie  de  travailler. 

II  n'a  pas  le  courage  de  parler. 

Avex-vous  peur  de  parler  f 

J'ai  honte  de  parler. 

Ont-ils  le  temps  d'attendret 

Us  n'ont  ni  le  temps,  ni  envie  d'afr 

tendre. 
Le  couper.       Les  couper. 
En  couper.        En  couper  encore  on. 
A-t-il  le  temps  de  couper  le  pain  t 
II  a  le  temps  de  le  couper. 
"A-t-il  envie  de  couper  d'autreaar* 

bres? 
II  a  envie  d'en  couper  d'autrea. 


Seventeenth  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Dix-sbptiemb  Exercice.  Ire  See. 

Saturday April,  1849.  Samedi Avril  mil  huit,  fee. 

Have  you  more  than  one  exercise  this  morning  ?  We  have  no 
exercise,  but  we  have  a  vocabulary. — Have  you  not  more  than  one 

1  Questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  in  French,  on  the  introduction  of 
a  verb.  Of  what  conjugation  is  it  ?  De  quelle  conjugaison  est-il  T  Of  tilt 
1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th.  De  la  Ire,  2de,  3me,  ou  ime.— Why  ?  Pourquoi  t  Be- 
cause it  ends  in  :  er,  ir,  oir,  or  re.  Parce  qu il  fnit  en  :  er,  ir,  oir,  ou  re.-< 
Is  it  regular?  Est  il  regulier  t  It  is.  11  Vest.— Why?  Pourquoi?  Be- 
cause it  is  conjugated  like  the  model:  porler,  Jimr,  rccevoir,  or  ventl;*.- 
Parce  qu'tf  est  eonjugui  comme  le  modiL  :  parler,  &c. — It  is  not.  II  ft* 
Vest  pas. — It  is  not  conjugated,  etc.     R  n'est  pas  eonjugui t  &c. 
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Tocabu.A.  y  ?  No,  we  have  not  (Dir.  1.)  That  is  not  much.  No,  that 
is  not  much,  but  it  is  enough. — Have  yon  still  a  mind  to  buy  my 
friend's  horse  and  sheep?  (4  32>  N.  3.)  I  hare  still  a  mind  to  buy 
them ;  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you  time  to  work  *  ' 
have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  your  brother  time  to  <-ut 
some  beef  or  mutton  ?  He  has. — Is  he  afraid  to  cut  any  ?  He  is 
not.  but  he  has  no  mind  to  cut  any. — Has  he  got  no  knife?  ($  26.) 
Yes,  he  has  one. — Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ?  I  have.-* 
Has  he  a  desire  (a  mind)  to  cut  the  cabbages  ?  He  has,  but  he  is 
ashamed  to  cut  them. — Is  the  tailor  of  the  minister  wrong  to  cut 
the  coarse  cloth?  He  is  not  wrong  in  cutting  it — Who  has  4m e  to 
jut  the  trees?  What  trees?  The  generals  big  trees.  The  farmer 
has  time  to  cut  them. — How  many  trees  has  he  time  o  cut?  He 
has  only  time  to  cut  two. — Who  has  time  to  cut  more  than  two  ? 
Nobody  has. — Are  the  little  scholar  and  the  little  boy  ashamed  to 
speak  ?    They  are  not  ashamed,  but  afraid  to  speak. 

Am  I  not  right  in  buying  as  many  cakes  as  they  ?  Yes,  y<  u  are 
right  in  buying  as  many  cakes  as  they. — Is  our  friend  right  in  buying 
that  ugly  old  horse?  No,  he  is  wrong;  but  we  are  right  in  buying 
this  pretty  little  dog. — Has  any  one  a  mind  to  speak  ?  You,  he, 
John,  and  I,  have  (469,  N.  1)  a  mind  to  speak;  but  we  have  not 
courage  enough. — Have  you  the  courage  to  receive  those  gentle- 
men ?  I  have  the  courage  and  the  wish  to  receive  them. — Is  he 
not  wrong  to  receive  that  note  ?  He  is  right  to  receive  it.  Has  that 
sailor  the  courage  to  cut  off  the  finger  and  thumb  of  this  little  boy* 
No,  he  has  not ;  but  the  doctor  has. — Has  the  cloth  merchant  a  mind 
to  choose  a  few  more  cloaks?  He  has  a  mind  to  choose  a  few 
more,  Out  he  has  no  more  money. — Are  the  carpenters  ashamed  tc 
build  a  ship  ?  They  are  not  ashamed  to  build  a  small  one ;  but  the 
captain  is  afraid  to  build  a  large  one. — What  are  they  afraid  tc 
build  ?  They  are  afraid  to  build  a  great  many  things. — Is  not  the 
lawyer  of  merit  wrong  in  receiving  his  young  friends  in  his  garden1  . 
No,  ho  is  not  wrong  in  receiving  them  in  his  garden:  but  he  is  no1 
right  in  choosing  those  old  cakes  and  that  bad  wine. 

Vocabulaibe.  Zde  Section. 
Causer,  1.  Raccommoder,  1. 

De  quelle  conjugaison  est-il  f 
De  la  premiere.     Pourquoi  f 
Parce  qu'il  finit  en  :  er. 
Est-il  regulier  ?    Oui,  il  Pest 
Pourquoi  f    Parce  qu'il  est  conjugus* 

comme  le  modele :  parUr. 
Ramasser,  1.  Chercher.  1. 


Yocabulabt.  2d  Section. 
To  break.  To  mend,  to  repair. 

Caste*.    Of  what  conjugation  is  it  f 
Of  the  first    Why! 
Because  it  ends  in  :  er. 
Is  it  regular  ?    Yes,  it  is. 
Why  f    Because  it  is  conjugated  like 

he  model :  parler. 
To  pick  up.        To  look  for,  to  seek. 
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To  buy,  purchase.        To  buy  one. 

To  buy  some  more.     To  buy  two. 

To  buy  one  or  two  more. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more 
horse  f 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  two  more. 
Km  I  not  right  to  pick  up  that  beau- 
tiful satin  shawl  T 

fes,  but  you  are  -wrong  to  break  that 
pretty  paper  fan. 

Is  he  afraid  to  mend  this  cloak  ? 

He  is  not  afraid  to  mend  it. 

What  have  they  a  mind  to  look  for  f 

They  do  not  wish  to  look  for  anything. 

Have  those  children  the  courage  to 
wait  in  the  garden  f 

They  have  (the  courage).  (Dir.  1.) 

Is  not  the  young  scholar  wrong  to 
sell  his  dictionary  f 

No,  he  is  not  wrong  in  selling  it,  be- 
cause it  is  an  old  dictionary. 

Has  the  merchant  more  sugar  than 
the  grocer  ?    He  has  not  so  much. 

,  2d  Sec- 


Acheter,  1.  En  i 

En  acheter  encore.  En  acheter  deiu 
En  acheter  encore  un  ou  deux. 
Avez-vous  envie  d' acheter  enooM 

un  cheval  f 
J'ai  envie  d'en  acheter  encore  deux. 
N'ai-jo  pas  raison  de  runasser  os 

beau  chile  de  satin  ? 
Si  fait :  mais  vous  ares  tort  de  cassei 

ce  joli  eventail  de  papier. 
A-t-il  peur  de  raccommoder  ce  man* 

teau-ci  f 
II  n'a  pas  peur  de  le  raccommoder. 
Qu'ont-ila  envie  de  chercher  ? 
lis  n'ont  envie  de  rien  chercher. 
Ces  enfants  ont-ils  le  courage  d'at 

tendre  dans  le  jardin  ? 
Us  en  ont  le  courage. 
Le  jcune  ecolier  n' a-t-il  pas  tort  ds 

vendre  son  dictionnaire  ? 
Non,  il  n'a  pas  tort  de  le  vendre, par* 

ce  que  e'est  un  vieuz  dictionnaire. 
Le  march  and  a-t-il  plus  de  sucro  qua 

1' Spicier  ?    II  n'en  a  pas  tant. 


Seventeenth  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Dix-septiems  Exercice.  2de  Sec. 
Monday,  May 1849.  Lundi, Mai,  1849. 

Have  we  not  the  two  exercises  of  the  seventeenth  lesson  (de  la)  1 
Yes,  we  have  the  seventeenth  lesson. — How  many  verbs  have  we 
in  our  vocabularies?  We  have  ten. — Have  we  not  more  than  ten! 
Is  it  not  enough?  Yes,  it  is  enough. — Have  we  any  adjectives  and 
nouns?  We  have  several. — Have  we  not  many  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns? We  have  more  of  the  last  than  of  the  first. — Has  the 
young  sailor  any  more  biscuits  or  bread?  He  has  biscuits,  but 
(Obs.  35)  no  more  bread.— What  has  the  old  grocer  got?  He  hat 
fresh  cheese,  but  no  more  rice. — Who  has  fresh  butter?  I  have 
some  yet,  the  physician  has  a  little  more,  but  the  lawyer  and  the 
minister  have  no  more. 

What  has  our  tailor  a  mind  to  mend  ?  He  has  a  mind  to  mend 
our  old  friend's  (467,  N.  1)  coats  and  vests. — Has  he  not  a  mind  to 
mend  our  hats  and  theirs?  No,  but  the  hatter  has  a  mind  to  mend 
them. — Has  the  little  shoemaker  time  to  mend  our  old  shoes?  He 
has  time,  but  he  has  no  mind  to  mend  them. — Are  you  afraid  tc 
look  for  my  horse  ?  I  am  not  afraid,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  look  foi 
it.— What  are  the  carpenters  right  in  building?  They  are  right  in 
building  vessels. — Are  their  children  afraid  to  pick  up  some  nailt  * 
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They  are  not. — Have  you  a  mind  to  break  my  jewel  ?  I  have  a 
mind  to  pick  it  up,  bat  not  to  break  it — Am  I  wrong  in  picking  up 
your  leather  gloves?  You  are  not  wrong  in  picking  them  up;  but 
you  are  wrong  in  cutting  them. — Who  has  a  mind  to  break  our 
large  looking-glass  t  Our  enemy  has  a  mind  to  break  it. — Has  the 
lawyer  more  merit  than  the  minister?  The  one  has  no  more  merit 
than  the  other.— -Has  the  big  chicken  more  feet  than  this  little  bird  ' 
No,  it  has  just  as  many. 


EIGHTEENTH  LESSON,  18th.— Dix-huttieme  Le$on,  18m  a 

VooABULAniB.  Ire  Section. 
Faire,*  4. 
Vouloir,*  3. 

Voulex-vou8  f 

Jc  ne  veux  pas, 


Vocabulakt.   1st  Section. 
1  o  make,  to  do,  to  perform. 
To  be  willing,  to  wish,  to  will. 
Will  you  f    Do  you  wish  t 
Are  you  willing  t     Will  you  have  t 
I  will,  am  willing,  wish.    I  will  not.    Je  veux. 
Will  he  f  is  he  willing  ?  does  he  wish  f     Veut-il  ? 
He  will,  is  willing,  wishes.    He  will    II  veut.  II  ne  veut  pas. 

not. 
We  will,  are  willing,  wish,  wUl  have. 
You  will,  are  willing,  wish,  will  have. 
They  will,  are  willing,  wish,ictUAave. 
Who  will  (have)?  Who  does  not  wish? 
Nobody  wishes.    Some  one  wishes. 
Do  you  wish  to  have  it  f 
Does  any  one  wish  to  make  my  fire  ? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it. 
1  do  not  wish  to  make  it. 
Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  T 
He  wishes  to  buy  it ;  doet  he  not  • 
It  it  not  at  I  tayt    It  it  not  to  t 

Obt.  38.  (Important.)  This  French :  ITt*t-ce  pat  t  answers  to  any  nega 
tive  interrogation  in  the  same  person  as  a  preceding  affirmation,  as : 

1.  You  are  going  U  write,  are  you  not  ?  meaning:  is  it  not  so  f 

2.  You  would  write,  would  you  wot  f  meaning :  is  it  not  so  t 

3.  They  wrote,  did  they  not  f  meaning :  is  it  not  so  f 

4.  He  has  the  cloth,  has  he  if  ot  T  meaning :  is  it  not  so  f 

5.  We  were  reading,  were  we  not  T  meaning :  is  it  not  so  f 

These  five  negative  interrogations  (in  the  same  person  as  the  five  pre- 
ceding affirmations  and  immediately  connected  with  them)  are  all  translated 
in  French  by :  n'ett-ce  pat  t  and  so  are  all  similar-ones,  in  all  rao^da,  tenses. 
and  persons. 


Nous  voulons. 

Vous  voulex.      Vous  ne  voulez  pas. 

lis  veulent.         Veulent-ils  t 

Qui  veut  ?  Qui  ne  veut  pas  T 

Person  ne  ne  veut.    Quelqu'un  veut. 

Le  voulez- vous  ? 

Quelqu'un  veut-il  fairc  mon  feu  7 

Je  veux  le  faire. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  le  faire. 

Veut-il  acheter  votre  cheval  f 

II  veut  1' acheter ;  n'est-cepas  t 

t  N'est-ce  pas  f    (Idiom.) 


R4 
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Vous  avcz  le  Francais  do :  lo  d+,  U 

make  t    N  'est-ce  pas  f 
Oui,  nous  I'nvons.     C'est :  fair*. 
Vous  avex  aussi  celui  de :  to  4*  vd» 

ling :  N 'est-ce  pas  ?  Nona  l'« 

aussi. 
Aller,*  1. 
Chez...    . 
£tre  cheL  1'homme. 
Aller  chez  1'epicier. 
Etre  chez  son  ami. 
ij^ller  chez  leur  pere. 
Eire   )    , 
Allcr  rheZ1 

Etre  chez  nous.    Aller  chei  i 
Etre  chez  vous.    Aller  chez  i 
Etre  chez  eux.     Aller  chez  eux. 
Eire  chez  quelqu'un. 
N 'aller  chez  personne. 
A  la  maison.    Aller  a  la  maison. 
Voulez-vous  attendre  a  la  maison  I 
Chez  quit 

Chez  qui  voulez-vous  aller  f 
Je  ne  vcux  allcr  chez  personne. 


Etre:*< 


e  moi — chei  Int. 


You  have  the  French  of:  to  do,  to 

make  J    Have  you  not  ? 
Yes,  we  have  it.    It  is :  faire. 
You  have  also  that  of:  to  be  willing : 

have  you  not  f    We  have  it  also. 

To  go.  To  be. 

To,  at  j  or  in  the  house  of 

To  be  at  the  man's  house. 
To  go  to  the  grocer's. 
To  be  in  one's  friend's  house. 
To  go  to  their  father's. 

To  go  to}  my  housc-~hi8  house- 

To  be  at,  to  go  to,  our  house. 

To  be  in,  to  go  to,  your  house. 

To  be  at,  to  go  to,  their  house. 

To  be  at  some  one's  house. 

To  go  to  no  one's  house. 

At  home.  To  go  home. 

Will  you  wait  at  home  T 

At,  in,  or  to  whose  house  ? 

To  whose  house  do  you  wish  to  go  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  any  one's. 

Eighteenth  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Dix-iiuitibmb  Exercicx.  Ire  See. 

Tuesday,  May 1849.  Mardi Mai,  1849. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work?  Yes,  I  have. — What  will  you  dot 
I  wish  to  do  an  exercise. — Which  ?  This  one.  Very  well.— Dow 
the  little  son  of  the  general  wish  to  break  that  big  stick?  No,  he 
does  not  wish  to  break  it. — Are  you  willing  to  look  for  my  son!  I 
am  (willing,  &c).  (Pir.  1.) — What  do  you  wish  to  pick  up?  I  wish 
to  pick  up  the  shawl,  hat,  and  gl  jves,  of  Miss  Clara. — You  wish  to 
pick  up  that  dollar,  do  you  not  Yes,  I  wish  to  pick  it  up. — Will 
you  pick  up  that  old  pencil  ?  No,  I  will  not.-— Do  you  wish  to  go  to 
that  man's  house  ?  No.  1  wish  to  go  to  the  minister's. — You  wish  to 
go  to  the  physician's,  do  you  not?  No,  1  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
physician's,  but  to  the  lawyer's  and  grocer's. — Who  wishes  to  go  to 
the  doctors?  Nobody  wishes  to  go  to  his  house. — Does  our  neigh 
bor  wish  to  buy  these  or  those  combs?  (mind  the  French  construe 
tion.)  He  wishes  to  buy  them. — Does  that  fanner  wish  to  cut  youi 
tree*  He  does  not  wish  to  cut  mine,  but  his  own. — Which  ?  The 
big  tree. — What  does  the  shoemaker  wish  to  mend  ?  He  wishes  tc 
0:2nd  our  old  shoes. — Does  the  tailor  wish  to  mend  anything?  Hf 
wisaes  to  mend  ($  25)  waistcoats. — He  wishes  to  mond  their  coats. 
ioe$  hi  not  ?     He  does  not. — Do  the  Swiss  wish  to  wait  for  your  son? 


v 
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They  do. — What  do  they  wish  to  choose  ?  They  wish  to  choose 
tome  coarse  cloth. — And  their  children,  what  do  they  wish  to 
choose  ?  They  wish  to  choose  some  fine  handkerchiefs. — Who  has 
any  ?  The  dry  goods  merchants  have. — Do  they  wish  to  sell  them  * 
Yes,  indeed ! 

Is  Charles  willing  to  wait  for  the  lawyer's  son  ?  No,  he  is  net.— * 
Robert  will  wait  for  him ;  will  he  not  ?  He !  No,  he  will  not — Who 
will  do  it?  Nobody  will  do  it. — Are  the  Scotchmen  willing  to  wail 
for  the  minister  at  your  father's  or  at  the  doctor's?  They  will  wait 
for  him  neither  at  my  father's  nor  at  the  donor's,  but  at  the  book 
seller's. — Am  I  wrong  to  go  to  the  hatter's  ?  No,  you  are  not  v,  rong 
to  go  to  his  house. — At  whose  house  is  their  father?  He  is  at  hit 
friend's,  the  apothecary. — To  whose  house  do  your  sons  wish  tc* 
go>  They?  They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  anybody's  house. — Wih 
you  go  to  my  house  ?  I  will  not  go  to  yours,  but  to  my  brother's. — 
Does  not  this  little  child  wish  to  go  to  the  cake  shop  (chez  le  mar- 
chand  de  gateaux)?  Yes,  indeed,  he  does.  (Dir.  1.) — Why?  Be- 
cause he  has  two  sous,  and  he  wishes  to  buy  two  cakes. — Will  noi 
your  children  buy  some  cakes,  too?  No,  they  do  not  wish  to  buy 
any;  they  are  not  hungry. — Have  you  the  French  of:  a  quarter  oft 
dollar?  No,  I  have  it  not.  Do  you  wish  to  have  it?  Yes,  Sir. 
It  is :  un  quart  de  dollar. — Have  you  two  quarters  of  a  dollar  ?  1  have 
two. — How  many  quarters  has  he  ?  He  has  several  quarters. — Has 
Charles  his  brother's  pretty  little  stick  and  playthings?  (467,  N.  1.) 
He  has  his  pretty  little  stick,  but  not  his  toys. — The  general's  and 
doctor's  horses  are  hungry ;  are  they  not  ?  No ;  but  the  cook's  birds 
and  chickens  (♦  140>  Art-  2,)  are  thirsty. 


Vocabulary.  2d  Section. 
To  burn.  To  warm. 

To  tear.  T>  put,  put  on. 

The  broth.        My  linen  clothes. 
Beautiful,  superb. 
Will  you  put  on  this  satin  vest  f 
I  will  put  it  on ;  it  is  beautiful. 

At  whose  house  is  your  brother  ? 

He  is  at  ours,  in  ours. 
Is  he  at  home  f  at  his  house  f 
He  is  not  at  home — in  his  house. 
He  is  at  or  in  yours. 
Who  is  at  or  in  theirs? — at  mine  ? 
Nobody  is  a\  theirs ;  yours ;  mine. 
Are  you  f  I  am. 

Tint,  fatigued.        Are  ycu  tired  t 
8 


Yooabulaibe.   2de  Section 
Briiler,  1.        Chauffer,  1. 
Dechirer.         Mettre*4,  (17",  N.  1). 
Le  bouillon.    Mon  linge,  (singular.; 
Superbe. 

Voulez-vous  mettre  ce  gilet  de  satin  f 
Je  veux  le  mettre ;  il  est  superbe. 
Chez  qui  est  votre  frere  f 
Chez  qui  votre  frere  est-il  f 
II  est  chez  nous. 

Est-il  a  la  maison  f    Est-il  chez  lui  1 
II  n'est  pas  a  la  maison— chez  lui. 
II  est  chez  vous. 
Qui  est  chez  eux  ? — cbez  moi  ? 
Person ne  n'est  chez  eux ;  vous ;  moi 
£tes-vous  ?        Je  suis. 
Fatigui.  fbtet-voutfatiguit 
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X  am  tired.  I  am  not  tired. 

I  am  a  little  tired.    Very  tired. 
Is  be  ?        Ke  is.      He  is  not. 
Busy ...  He  is  busy ;  is  he  not  ? 
Are  we  f    We  are  not. 
Are  they  t    They  are.   They  are  not. 
Are  they  busy  T    Yes,  they  are. 


Jesui s  fatigue.  Jene  stria  pas  fiajgat 
Je  suis  un  peu  fatigue* — '-rt^-fatigui. 
Est-il.  II  est.  II  n'eat  pas. 
Occupe*.  Ilestoccupe*;  n'est-capat1 
Somme8-nous?  Nous  nesorames  pat 
Sont-ils  f  lis  sont.  Its  ne  sont  pat. 
Sont-ils  occupea  f    Oui,  ils  sont  oo 

cupes.  {S  137.) 
II  eat  occupe*  et  none  aommes  fatigaea. 
Boire*  4.       Boire  encore  un  pea. 
Out    Ou  voulex-vous  aller  f 
Que  voulex-vous  (aire  f 
Votre  frere  que  veut-il  (aire  f 
Votre  frere  est-il  a  la  maison  f 
Les  Suiasea  que  veulent-ils  boire 
Ils  veulen*  boire  du  bouillon. 
Ils  veulent  boire  quelque  choae  dt 

bon.  Ils  ne  veulent  rien  boot. 
Veulent-ils  dechirer  ce  vieux  papier  t 
lis  ne  veulent  pas  le  dechirer,  mail 

ie  briiler. 
Tout.    Est-ce  tout  ?    C'est  tout. 


He  is  busy,  and  we  are  tired. 
To  drink.        To  drink  a  little  more. 
Whcrt  t    Where  do  you  wish  to  go  f 
What  do  you  wish  to  do  f 
What  does  your  brother  wish  to  do  ? 
la  your  father  at  home  f 
What  will  the  Swiss  drink  T 
They  wish  to  drink  some  broth. 
They  wish  to  drink  something  good. 
They  do  not  wish  to  drink  anything. 
Do  they  wish  to  tear  this  old  paper  ? 
They  do  not  wish  to  tear,  but  to 

burn  it. 
All.    Is  it,  is  this,  is  that  all  ?    It  is. 

Eighteenth  Exercise.  2d  Seo. — Dix-huitiexe  Exsrcicb,  2de  Sea- 
Wednesday,  May 1849.  Mercredi, Mai,  1849. 

You  have  the  18th  exercise  to-day,  have  you  not?  No,  we  hare 
onlv  the  18th  vocabulary. — Have  you  but  the  vocabulary  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  that's  all.  Very  well. — Miss  Caroline,  will  you  put  on  this 
or  that  hat  ?  I  will  put  on  neither  this  nor  that ;  but  the  other.— 
Which?  This  ugly  old  hat  (vieux  vilain)  ?  This  ugly  old  hat !  Il 
is  superb.  Superb !  indeed. — Will  you  not  put  your  velvet  shawl 
on?  Yes;  I  will  put  it  on,  because  I  am  cold. — Has  the  young 
painter  any  6j3  ?  He  has. — Does  he  wish  to  burn  anything  1  Yes, 
he  has  a  mind  to  burn  these  old  papers. — What  will  you  tear?  I 
will  tear  this  coarse  handkerchief. — Who  is  busy  ?  I  am  busy. — 
Who  is  tired  ?  I  am  not  tired. — Who  is  good  ?  The  grocer's  little 
son. — Are  you  busy,  very  busy?  I  am  very  busy. — Are  you  not 
tired  ?  Yes,  I  am  a  little  tired. — What  does  the  cook  wish  to  warm  * 
He  wishes  to  warm  our  tea,  and  our  father's  coffee. — Is  that  all! 
Yes,  that  is  all. — Do  you  wish  to  warm  my  brother's  broth  and 
coffee  ?  I  am  willing  to  warm  this,  but  not  that. — Is  the  farmer  wil- 
ling to  put  some  wood  in  the  fire  ?  Yes,  he  is. — Will  they  put  any 
grain  in  the  bag?  No,  they  do  not  wish  to  put  any  in  the  bag,  but 
in  the  granary ;  that's  all. 

Is  not  the  grocer's  clerk  willing  to  put  your  rice  in  his  bag  ?  Yes, ha 
is  willing  to  put  n  in  his  bag. — Am  I  not  right  in  warming  youj  broth! 
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Yes,  you  are. — Is  not  the  merchant  wrong  in  tearing  the  satin  ?  Yes, 
he  is. — Have  we  time  to  go  in  the  garden  *  No,  we  have  not  time.— 
What  does  Charles  wish  to  tear?  He  does  not  wish  to  tear  any- 
thing; but  we  and  they  (467,  N.  1.)  wish  to  (rious  voulons)  tear  the 
cotton  bags. — Is  he  afraid  to  tear  your  coat  ?  He  is  not;  but  to  burn 
it — What  are  you  willing  to  put  on  ?  I  am  willing  to  put  on  my 
coat,  (Dir.  2,)  vest,  shoes,  stockings,  and  gloves;  that's  all.  Very 
well;  that's  enough. — Are  you  tired?  I  am  not  tired. — Who  is 
tired  ?  My  biother  is  tired. — Has  the  Spaniard  a  mind  to  buy  as 
many  horses  as  oxen  ?  No ;  but  he  has  a  mind  to  buy  as  many 
birds  as  you  and  I. — Do  you  wish  to  drink  anything?  I  do  not. — 
How  many  chickens  have  you  at  home?  We  have  four;  that's 
all. — Where  is  your  father  t  At  his  friend's  house. — Is  the  physician 
at  the  lawyer's?  No;  but  the  minister  is  at  the  lawyer's. — Do  the 
strangers  wish  to  go  to  the  American's  or  to  the  Dutchman's?  They 
wish  to  go  neither  to  the  American's  nor  to  the  Dutchman's  ? — Where 
do  they  wish  to  go?  They  do  not  wish  to  go  to  anybody's  house. — 
Where  are  your  little  friends,  Robert  and  John  ?  They  are  at  their 
father's. — That's  all. — Is  your  friend's  brother's  horse  sick?  ($140, 
Art.  3.)    No,  it  is  not  sick.  


NINETEENTH  LESSON,  19th.-— Dix-neuviime  Le^on,  19m*. 


Vocabulary.  1st  Section. 
Are  you  going  f  do  you  go  ? 
I  am  going.    I  go.    I  am  not  going. 
Are  you  going  to  choose  a  book  ? 
I  am  going  to  choose  a  book. 
I  am  njt  yet  going  to  choose  any. 
I  am  not  sWng  to  choose  anything. 
Are  you  going  home  f    I  am  (going 

there). 
To  it,  at  it,  in  it,  there,  thither. 
To  go  thither.  To  be  there. 

It  to  it,  it  in  it,  him,  there,  or  thither. 
To  take,  to  carry.     To  send. 
To  take,  to  lead,  to  conduct— him 

there. 
Ta  take  you  there.  To  take  us  there. 
To  carry  it  there.  To  send  him  there. 
To  commence,  to  begin.  To  proceed. 
Them,  there,  or  thither. 
6ome  of  it,  there,  or  thither. 
To  carry  them  thither. 


Vocabulaire.   Ire  Section. 
Allez-vous  t 

Je  vais.  Je  ne  vais  pas. 

Allez-vous  choisir  un  livre  f 
Je  vais  choisir  un  livre. 
Je  ne  vais  pas  encore  en  choisir. 
Je  ne  vais  rien  choisir. 
Allez-vous  chez  vous  ?    J'y  vais. 

F,  (avant  le  verbe.)  ($  47.) 

Y  aller,*  1.  Y  etre,*  4. 
Vy,  (avant  le  verbe.)  ($  57.) 
Porter,  1.             Envoyer,*  1. 
Mener,  1.  L'y  mener. 

Vous  y  mener.    Nous  y  mener. 
L'y  porter.  L'y  envoyer. 

Commenccr,  1.   Continuer,  1. 
Let  y,  (av.  Ic  verbe.)  (%  57.) 

Y  en,  (av.  le  verbe.)  tf  60.) 
Les  y  porter. 
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To  carry  some  there  or  thitner.  Y  en  porter. 

Will  you  send  him  to  my  father's  ?       Voulez-rous  I'cnvoyer  chtz  roes 

peref 
I  am  going  to  send  him  there.  Je  wis1  l'y  enroyer. 

I  am  not  yet  going  to  send  him  there.    Je  ne  vais  pas  encore  l'y  envoy*. 

06*.  39.  The  adverb  y  always  stands  before  the  verb.  When  there  is  I 
pronoun  like  le,  it,  him,  Its,  them ;  that  pronoun  stands  immediately  befaa 
the  adverb  y  ;  but  en,  some  of  it,  stands  after  the  y,  as  may  be  seen  I 
To  come.  To  come  to  it,  thither. 
Are  you  going  to  come  \  lQ  my 

f  house  f 


Will  you  come  (meaning) 

Are  you  coming 

I  am  coming  (going  to  come)  there. 

When  f    To-morrow.     To-morrow 

morning. 
With.  With  pleasure. 

At  first,  in  the  first  place.  Afterwards. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  first  ? 
First,  I  am  going  to  the  grocer's,  and 

then  to  the  apothecary's. 
With  me — with  him— with  them — 

nobody. 
To  study.  To  recite. 


Venir,*  2.  Y  venir. 

Allcz-vous  venir  chex  moi  f 


Je  vais  y  venir. 
Quand  T    Demain. 


Demain 


Avec.  Avec  plaiair. 

D'abord.  EnnuU. 

Qu'allez-vous  faire  d'abord  f 
D'abord,  je  vais  chex  l'epicier,  et  ta 

suite  chex  1'apothicaire. 
Avec  moi — avec  lui — avec  em.    avw 

personne. 
fctudier,  1. 


Reciter,  1. 

Nineteenth  Exercise.  1st  Seo. — Diz-net/vteme  Exiroiob.  Ire  Sea. 

Thursday,  May 1849.  Jeudi, Mai,  1849. 

Have  you  an  exercise  or  a  vocabulary,  to-day  ?  We  have  both.— 

ire  you  going  to  recite  the  vocabulary  first?  Yes,  with  pleasure, 
and  then  the  exercise:  will  we  not 4  (won't  wet) — Vory  well.— 
Will  you  begin,  Mr.  Charlemagne  ?    Yes,  Sir,  with  pleasure.— What 

is  the  French  of:  I  am  going?    It  is — Is  it  right?    YeeJ  oi 

no  {according  to  the  answer). — Do  you  wish  to  go  home?  I  da 
(Dir.  1.) — Does  your  son  wish  to  go  with  you?  He  does. — Is  yonr 
brother  at  home?  He  is.— Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Charles?  I 
am  going  to  the  minister's. — Do  your  children  wish  to  come  with 
me  ?  They  do  not  (wish  to  go  with  you). — To  whose  house  are 
you  going  to  send  this  note  ?  I  am  not  going  to  send  it,  but  I  am 
going  to  carry  (take)  it  to  the  general's. — Will  your  servant  take  my 
note  to  the  American's  house  ?  He  has  no  time  to  tako  it  there 
but  little  Henry  will  take  it  there. — Will  those  children  take  the 
stranger  to  the  Russian's?  They  will  take  him  there. — Are  you  not 
going  to  take  the  painter  to  the  physician's?  No,  but  I  am  going  to 
send  him  there. — Is  the  painter  willing  to  begin  that  picture,  to-day! 
No,  he  does  not  wish  to  commence  it  before  to-morrow. — To-mor 


1  When  the  will  is  not  particularly  referred  to,  use  vat*,  instead  of  wwc 
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iow  morning?  (domain  matin?)  Yes,  to-morrow  morning.- -What 
are  you  going  to  study  first,  to-morrow  morning?  To  study?  I  am 
not  going  to  study  anything. — Are  you  not  going  to  study  the  19th 
vocabulary  ?     I  am  going  to  study  it  to-day. 

Where  will  the  son  of  my  friend  take  the  Swiss's  large  dog? — He 
will  not  take  the  Swiss's  large  dog,  but  the  Scotchman's  pretty  little 
horse. — Where  will  he  take  him?  He  will  take  him  to  the  cook's 
house. — When  will  he  take  him  there  ?  This  evening  or  to-morrow 
morning?  Neither  this  evening  nor  to-morrow,  but  to-day. — When 
are  yon  coming  to  my  house  ?  First,  this  morning;  and  afterwards, 
to-c:crrow. — Will  you  proceed  ?  I  have  no  time  to  proceed,  but 
Carnot  has. — Will  he  proceed  ?  Yes,  he  will. — Will  the  shoemaker 
take  the  boy's  shoes  home,  to  their  house?  No,  he  will  not, 
because  he  is  afraid  of  their  bad  dog. — That  old  man  is  hungry  and 
thirsty ;  is  he  not  ?  This  one  is  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  that 
one  is. — We  will  first  go  to  the  Englishman's,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Italian's ;  won't  we  ?  Yes,  we  will ;  but  the  Dutch  will  not. — Will 
your  son  begin  Thiers's  work,  to-morrow  ?  No,  because  he  has  not 
yet  got  it,  and  because  he  is  going  to  recite  the  last  vocabulary. — 
Has  he  not  got  it  yet?  No,  he  has  not. — Have  you  it?  Yes,  I  have 
it. — When  do  the  Germans  wish  to  go  in  the  farmer's  garden  ?  To- 
morrow? No,  they  do  not  yet  wish  to  go  thither  (01  in  it). — Is  the 
doctor  very  busy?  Yes,  he  is  very  busy  and  very  tired,  this  eve- 
ning.— Are  you  going  to  put  those  trees  in  your  son's  garden  ?  I 
am ;  but  not  this  evening,  because  I  am  too  tired  and  too  busy.— 
What  is  the  student  going  to  drink  ?  He  is  first  going  to  drink  some 
coffee  and  milk,  and  afterwards  some  wine. 
Nineteenth  Vocab.,  2d  Sec— Dix-neuviemb  Vocabulaibe.  2de  Soo. 


Somewhere,  anywhere. 

Are  you  going  anywhere  ? 

Nowhere,  not  anywhere  ($151). 

I  am  not  going  anywhere  (nowhere>. 

To  write.     To  write  tnem.     Some. 

To  translate.  To  correct. 

To  read.  To  copy. 

Will  you  read  the  last  vocabulary  f 

Does  he  not  wish  to  ccpy  anything  T 

Will  they  translate  this  or  that  ex- 
ercise ? 

Will  you  not  correct  it  ?    Yes,  I  will. 

Is  Le  going,  does  he  go  ? 

tie  goes  (is  going.)    He  is  not  going. 

Who   is  g3ingf    Nobody  goes,  (is 
going.) 
8* 


Quelqucpart,  (not  used  with  a  nega- 
tion.)      Allez-vous  quelque  part  ? 

Ne . . .  nulle  part. 

Je  iY5  vais  nulle  part. 

Ecrire,*  4.    Les  ecrire.    En  ecrire. 

Traduire,*4.  Corriger,  1. 

Lire,*  4.  Copier,  1. 

Voulez-vous  lire  le  dernier  vocabo 
laire  ?         Ne  veut-il  rien  copier  f 

Veulent-ils  traduire  cet  eicrcice-ci 
ou  celui-la  f  l$  37.) 

Ne  voulez-vous  pas  le  corriger  ?  Hi 
fait.  Va-t-ii?  (Ok.  15) 

II  va.  II  ne  va  pas. 

Qui  va  f        Personne  ne  va. 
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li  he  going  to  read,  translate,  and 
write  f  He  is  going  neither  to 
read,  translate,  nor  write. 

Whnt  is  he  going  to  do  ? 

He  is  not  going  to  do  anything. 

Is  the  teacher  going  to  correct  an- 
other of  our  exercises?  Ho  is 
(going  to  do  it). 

b  he  coming  (going  to  come)  to  the 
teacher's  or  to  the  minister's  T 

He  is  coming  neither  to  this  one's 
house  nor  to  the  other's. 

The  teacher,  master.  French  teacher. 

This  professor.  Our  professor  of 
English. 

At  what  o'clock  f 

At  one  o'clock.         At  two  o'clock. 

Half.  The  or  a  quarter 

At  half  past  one. 

At  a  quarter  past  one. 

At  a  quarter  past  two. 

At  a  quarter  to  (or  of,  or  before)  three. 

At  twelve,  noon.      Half  past  twelve. 

At  twelve  at  night,  or  midnight. 

Less. 

Now,  at  present.        Not  now. 

Ready. 

Are  we  ready  1  I  am  ready. 

Ready  to.    They  are  ready  to  go. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Before  half 
an  hour. 


Va-t-il  lire,  traduir*,  et  ecriref 

II  ne  va  ni  lire,  ni  traduire,  ni  ecrirt 
Que  va-t-il  faire  f 
II  ne  va  rien  faire. 
Le  maitre  va-t-il  coniger  un  ntn 
de  nos  exercices  f    II  va  le  fairs. 

Va-t-il  venir  chei  le  maitre  era  cast 

le  ministre  T1 
H  ne  va  venir  ni  chez  l'un  ni  eha 

l'autre. 
Le  maitre.    Le  mattre  de  Franeak 
Ce   professeur.     Notre   professotf 

d' Anglais. 
A  quelle  heure  ?* 
A  une  heure.        A  deux  heures. 
Demi.  Le  ou  un  quart. 

A  une  heure  et  domic* 
A  une  heure  et  quart  (or  et  un  quart 
A  deux  heures  un  quart.  (Mind  that) 
A  trois  heures  moins  un  quart. 
A  midi.  Midi  et  demi. 

A  minuit.  A  minuit  et  un  quart. 
Moins,  (comparative  of  pen,  littfo) 
A  present.  Pas  a  present. 

Pret.  Prets.  (plur.) 

Sommcs-nous  prets  f  Je  suis  prit 
Pret  a— prets  a.        lis  sont  prfa  i 

aller. 
Dans  un  quart  d' heure.    Avant  ds- 

mi-heure. 

Dix-neuvismb  Exeecice.  2de  Section. 

Friday,  Miy 1849.  Vendredi, Mai,  1849. 

Gentlemen,  what  are  you  going  to  do;  to-day  *  Recite  the  yoct- 
bulary,  translate  and  correct  our  exercises. — Very  well.    Will  yo* 

*  Va-t-il  venir t  literally,  is  he  going  to  comet  Allez-vous  venir  t  &c,  art 
awkward  expressions  in  English,  but  much  used  in  French,  and  philosophi- 
cally so.  He  is  writing,  is  nover  used  in  English  for :  he  is  going  to  writ* 
Why  should  he  it  coming  be  substituted  for :  he  is  going  to  come  t  [Ditts 
of:  Sortir,  to  go  or  come  out,  6lcJ] 

*  Heure,  hour,  is  a  feminine  noun.  This  class  of  nouns  will  be  spoken 
of  hereafter.  For  the  present,  the  learner  has  only  to  write  them  as  he  sen 
them  written  in  the  lessons. 

*  The  adjective  demie  is  here  in  the  feminine  gender,  agreeing  with  ths 
feminine  noun  heure.  But  when  this  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  it  does 
not  agree  with  it  in  gender  and  number,  as :  une  demi-keure,  half  an  hoar. 
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begin,  Sir?    With  much  pleasure. — What  is  the  French  of:  some' 

where  ?    It  is is  it  not?    Yes,  or  no  (as  the  case  may  require). 

Have  you  the  French  of :  is  he  going?    Yes,  we  have. — What  is 

it?  {quel  cst-il  ?)     It  is it  is  right;  is  it  not?    Yes,  or  no. — la 

the  youth  going,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  Scotchman's  or  to 
.he  Irishman's?  He  is  going  neither  to  the  one's  nor  to  the  other'? 
house ;  but  I  am  going  to  take  (conduct)  him  to  the  young  Dutch- 
man's.— When  are  you  going  to  take  him  there?  Now. — le  he 
ready?  No,  he  is  not  yet  ready. — Very  well;  I  will  wait  for  him. 
(Je  vais.) — Do  you  go  to  the  physician's  this  evening?  No,  I  do 
not— Do  you  go  anywhere? — I  go  somewhere  at  seven  o'clock.— 
Will  their  children  go  anywhere,  in  half  an  hour  ?  No,  they  will 
go  nowhere,  because  they  are  tired  and  busy. — Do  you  wish  to  go 
anywhere  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  go  anywhere,  but  my  brother's  friends 
have  a  mind  to  go  to  the  Englishman's.— Where  is  the  Englishman 
uow  *  He  is  at  home. — Are  his  sons  at  home  ?  They  are  there 
now.— Are  you  ready  to  write  andfanslate  ?  I  am  ready  to  trans- 
late, but  not  to  write.  I  have  no  pencil. — Has  the  cook  any  more 
butter  ?  No,  he  has  no  more ;  but  he  is  going  to  buy  some. — Where 
is  he  going*  to  buy  any  ?  He  is  going  to  buy  some  at  the  milk- 
man's.— Has  he  much?  He  has  but  little  now;  but  he  is  going  to 
make  some  this  evening. — At  what  o'clock  ?    At  eight. 

When  will  you  go  with  me  to  the  bookseller's?  At  six  o'clock. — 
I  am  busy  at  six  o'clock. — Will  you  go  at  seven  ?  No,  not  before 
eight  or  half  past  eight. — Very  well. — When  are  you  coming  (going 
to  come)  to  my  house  ?  To-day  at  noon  ?  Not  at  twelve,  but  at 
half  past  twelve. — With  whom  are  you  coming?  With  nobody. — 
Is  not  the  student  going  to  study  first,  and  to  recite  afterwards  ?  Yes, 
he  will  (va)  study  first,  and  recite  afterwards. — Is  he  ready  to  com- 
mence ?  No,  not  yet. — Why  is  he  not  yet  ready?  Because  he  has 
but  little  time,  not  much  time. — Who  is  going  to  correct  our  exer- 
cises ?  The  old  professor  is. — What  is  the  young  teachev  going  to 
do  ?  He  is  going  to  put  on  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  go  to  his  father's. 
Will  you  read,  translate,  and  copy  your  French  with  us  to-day  ?  1 
am  afraid  to  do  it. — Are  you  ashamed  also  ?  No,  I  am  not  ashamed ; 
I  am  only  afraid. — Who  has  time  and  courage  to  copy  those  two 
exercises  ?  These,  or  those  ?  Those.— This  little  scholar  has  time, 
courage,  and  a  desire  to  copy  them. — When  will  the  clerk  go  to  the 
lawyer's  and  to  the  teacher's,  to  copy  something  ?  He  will  go  there 
first  to-day,  and  then  to-morrow  also. — Does  the  grocer  wish  to  buy 
%s  many  bags  of  coffee  as  of  rice  ?  He  is  going  to  buy  more  of  the 
former  tnan  of  the  latter.— We  have  biscuits;  but  have  we  encugh? 
We  hare  not  too  many.— How  many  more  begs  have  wel    W* 
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have  yet  six. — Have  we  but  six?  Have  we  not  eight ?  Y*v  H 
have  eight ;  and  the  baker  is  going  to  send  another. — At  vrbf 
o'clock  ?    At  a  quarter  to  six  or  at  a  quarter  to  seven. — Very  well 


TWENTIETH  LESSON,  20\h.—Vingtiemc  Ltfon,  20me. 
Vocabulary.   1st  Section.        I       Vocabulaire.   Ire  Section. 
To,  in  order  to,  for  the  purpose  of,       \  Pour,  (avast  on  infinitif.) 

06*.  40.  In  English,  all  prepositions  {to,  excepted)  are  usually  foUovet 
by  the  present  participle,  as :  of  coming,  without  having,  etc  In  Frcxa, 
all  prepositions  are  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood,  except  en  (in),  which* 
followed  by  the  present  participle.    (Mind  this  Ob$.  Rul.  1.) 


To  see.  In  order  to  see  him. 

Have  you  money  to  buy  (or,  for  the 

purpose  of  buying)  bread  ? 
I  have  some  to  buy  some.  ^ 

Are  you  going  to  your  brother's  w 

(in  order  to)  see  him  ? 
I  have  no  time  13  go  there  to  see 

him. 
Has  your  Be  r  van  I  a  knife  to  cut  the 

cheese  ? 
He  has  none  to  cut  it. 
To  be  able,  (can.) 
Can  you  f    Are  you  able  T 
1  can.    I  am  able. 
I  cannot.    I  am  not  able  (unable). 
Can  you  read  T  Are  you  able  to  write  f 

I  can  read  and  write.  (Rul.  2.) 
I  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
To  sweep.  To  kill. 

To  salt.  To  sweeten. 

Can  I  I  may  I  ?  \m  I  able  ? 

Obs.  41 
therefore : 


Voir,4  3.  Pour  le  voir. 

Avez-vous  de  1'argent  poor  t 

du  pain  ? 
J* en  ai  pour  en  acheter. 
Allez-vous  chei  voire  frcre  pour  k 

voir! 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  temps  d'y  aller  pour  k 

voir. 
Votre  domestique  a-t-il  uncontest 

pour  couper  le  fromage  T 
II  n'en  a  pas  pour  le  couper. 
Pouvoir,m  3. 
Pouvez-vout  t 
Je  peux  (ou  je  puis). 
Je  ne  peux  pas  (ou  je  ne  pari*). 
Pouvez-vous    lire  ?       Poutcz-voui 

ecrire  ? 
Je  peux  lire  et  ecrire  (on  je  puis). 
Je  ne  puis  ni  lire  ni  ecrire. 
Balayer,  1.  Tuer,  1. 

Saler,  1.  Sucrer,  1. 

Puis-je?  (never  peux-je  t) 

Peux-jt  t  Ne  peux-je  pa$T  are  not  used  interrogatively  s  say 
Puit-je  f  Can  I  ?    Are  puit-je  pat  f  Con  I  not  ?  (of  which  here 


after,  Lesson  28th.) 

May  I  or  can  I  see  that  picture  f 
You  can,  or  may.         You  cannot. 
Can  he  ?  may  he  ?       Can  he  not  t 
He  can,  or  may.  He  is  not  able. 

Can  we,  may  we  t        Can  we  not  ? 

We  can,  are  able.        We  cannot, 
"an  we  tee  the  vessels  f 


Puis-jc  voir  ce  tableau-la  f 
Vous  pouvcz.    Vous  ne  ponves  pa* 
Peut-il?  Ne  peut-il  pacf 

11  peut.  II  ne  peut  pat. 

Pouvontnoui  t     Ne  pouvons  ■**■ 

pas? 
Nous  povvon*.  Nous  no  pouvonap** 
Pouvons-nous  voir  les  Tiumift 
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Axe  we  going  f  Do  we  go  T    We  do. 

Do  we  go  there  f    We  do. 

We  are  nut  going.   We  are  not  going 

to  it. 
Axe  we  going  to  kill  the  ox  ? 
To  try. 


Allons-nous  f        Notts  alk  n*. 
Y  allons-nous  ?     Nous  y  allons. 
Nous  n'allons  pas.    Nous  n'y  allons 

pas. 
Allons-nous  tuer  le  boeiif  ? 
Essayer. 


Twentieth  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Vinotieme  Exercice.  Ire  Sec. 
Saturday,  May, 1849.  Samedi Mai,  1849. 

Are  we  going  to  recite  our  lesson  now  ?  Not  now.  Mr.  V.  is  not 
re*dy. — Where  is  he  ?  He  is  at  his  friend's. — Is  he  coming  (going 
to  come)  ?  Yes,  he  is  coming. — Very  well. — Can  you  translate  to- 
day's exercise  ?  We  can  translate  it. — At  what  o'clock  can  we  com- 
mence ?  We  can  commence  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. — Can  you, 
gentlemen,  read  and  correct  these  exercises?  We  can  commence, 
and  you  can  continue  (or  proceed). — Can  you  cut  the  bread  with  the 
knives  that  you  have  ?  We  are  going  to  try. — Can  you  mend  ray 
gloves?  You. may  mend  them.  We  are  going  to  look  for  some 
thread  to  mend  those  of  the  young  professoi. — Aje  you  going 
to  the  tailor's  to  look  for  the  old  vests?  We  are  not  going 
there  to  look  for  them.  We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
wish  to  do  it. — Can  you  put  those  shoes  on?  We  are  going  to 
try  them. — Will  you  try  our  scissors?  No,  thank  you,  I  have  mine, 
and  mine  are  very  good  (are  sharp). — Can  the  tailor  make  a  coat 
to-day?  No,  he  cannot  make  any. — Have  we  glasses  to  drink  our 
wine  ?  We  have  glasses  to  driuk  it;  but  have  we  any  wine?  We 
can  send  the  servant  to  buy  some. — Can  you  drink  as  much  coffee 
as  tea?  We  can  drink  more  tea  than  coffee,  can  we  not? — Have 
you  any  sugar  to  sweeten  the  coffee  ?  I  have  some  to  sweeten  the 
coffee,  but  not  the  tea. — Has  not  the  young  man  time  to  6eo  my 
brother's  child  ?  Yes,  he  has  time  to  see  him. — Where  is  he  ?  He 
is  in  the  garden. — No,  not  in  the  garden,  but  in  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful vessel  of  the  big  captain. 

How  much  money  have  you  with  you  ?  I  have  a  good  deal.— 
Have  you  a  hundred  dollars  ?  I  have  more  than  that.  More  than 
a  hundred  dollars?  Why  have  you  so  much?  Because  I  have  a 
mind  to  buy  a  horse.  Which  one  ?  The  general's?  Will  he  sell 
his  ?  He  will.  It  is  not  that  (which)  I  wish  to  buy ;  but  the  farmer's 
young  horse. — Are  we  going  to  take  any  cakes  home  ?  We  are  not 
going  to  take  any. — Can  we  not  take  some  ?  No,  we  cannot. — Can- 
not the  cake-merchant  send  them  to  our  house  ?  Yes,  he  can  send 
them  there  in  half  an  hour.  That  will  dr>  (C'est  1  on.)— Will  lhe 
Swiss  send  his  son  to  the  painter's  ?  No,  not  to  the  painters,  but  to 
the  bookseller's. — Will  he  send  hi m  there  now  1    No,  he  is  not  going 
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to  send  him  there  now,  but  to-morrow. — Is  not  to-morrow  Saturday  1 
No,  it  is  Sunday. — What  day  of  the  month  is  it?  It  is  the  18th. 
The  18th,  indeed  1 — Who  is  going  to  read  and  copy  the  last  vocabo- 
lary  ?  Nobody  is. — Is  not  Mr.  Lenoir  wrong  in  going  to  Mrs.  Ver- 
dier's  house?  Yes,  he  is  wrong  to  go  there;  but  he  will  go. — An 
you  going  to  put  on  but  one  glove  1    No,  because  I  have  but  one. 

Is  the  servant  going  to  buy  a  broom  to  sweep  the  store  (magasin)t 
No,  he  is  afraid  to  sweep  it. — Why  is  he  afraid  to  sweep  it?  Be- 
cause the  big  oog  is  there  (in  it). — Who  can  sweep  it?  Little  Robert 
can. — Has  he  a  broom  to  sweep  it?  He  has  a  broom  to  sweep  ib— 
Has  the  cook  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  the  cakes?  He  X  as  enough 
to  sweeten  them ;  but  he  has  no  more  salt  to  salt  the  brcth,  nor  the 
beef. — Is  he  not  going  to  salt  them?  Yes,  he  is;  because  he  k 
going  to  the  merchant's  to  buy  some  salt  to  salt  them. 

Vocabulary.   2d  Section.        I      Vocabulaibx.  2de  Seciioa, 
To,  at,  in.     1.  To  the.     2.  To  the.  I  A.  1.  A 1'.  2.  An,  am. 

Oh*.  42.    A  1'  is  used  before  a  vowel  or  silent  h,  in  the  ting.  (Ob§,  5.) 
Au  (the  contraction  of:  a  le,  $  9),  is  used  before  < 
Aux  (contraction  of:  a  le$,  %  9),  is  the  plural,  before  all  1 


To  the  friend. 
To  the  man. 
To  the  captain. 
To  the  penknile, 
The  basket. 
This  carpet. 
Hienoor. 
My  cat. 
To  mine. 
To  yours. 
To  him,  to  her 
Tome. 


To  the  friends. 
To  the  men. 
To  the  captains. 
To  the  penknives. 
To  the  basket. 
To  this  carpet. 
To  his  floors. 
To  my  cat. 
To  mine  (plur). 
To  ours  (plur). 
indirect  object.) 


To  us.         To  you.         To  them. 
Are  they  able  T  Can  they  T  May  they? 
They  can.  They  cannot. 

Cannot  these  men  work  T 

What  can  your  children  do  ? 

To  apeak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him,  (to  her.) 

To  write  to  him,  (to  her.)    To  me. 

To  speak  to  the  general  and  to  his 

friend. 
To  send  the  grocer  a  dollar.  ($  51*.) 
To  five,  give  away.    To  lend. 


A  Tami. 
A  Thomme. 
Au  capitaine. 
Au  canif. 
Le  punier. 
Ce  tapis-ci. 
Son  plancher. 
Mon  chat. 
Au  mien. 
Au  votres. 


Aux  amis. 
Aux  honunss. 
Aux  capitaine*. 
Auxcaoifs. 
Au  panier. 
A  ce  tapis-cL 
A  sea  plancher* 
A  mon  chat 
Aux  miens. 
Aux  ndtres. 


Lui,  (regime  indirect  av.  le  verba.) 
Me,  (regime  indirect  av.  le  verbs. 

%  47,  &c.) 
Nous.  Vous.  Leur. 

Peuvent- ilt  ? 

lit  peuvent.    lis  ne  peuvent  pas. 
Ces  hommes  ne  peuvent-ils  pas  trs 

vailler  f 
Vob  enfants  que  peuvent-ils  (aire  t 
Me  purler.     Peuvent-ils  me  parkff  I 
Luiparler.    lis  peuvent  lui  parler. 
Lui  ccrire.  M'£crire. 

Parler  au  general  et  a  son  ami 

Envoyer  un  dollar  a  ripicier. 
Donner.  Prdtsr. 
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To  give  your— the; 


(♦45.) 


To  lend  a  friend  some  money.  (£  Mi) 

Can  you  write  to  me  f 

They  can  write  to  you. 

Can  the  clerk  speak  to  you  T 

He  cannot  speak  to  us  now. 

Can  they  not  write  to  your  brother  f 


Voub  donner.    Leur  donner.    Noas 

donner. 
PrSter  de  l'argent  a  un  ami. 
Pouvez-voii8  m'ecrire  ? 
lis  peuvent  voub  ecrire. 
Le  commis  peut-il  vous  porler  ? 
II  ne  peut  pas  nous  parler  a  present. 
Ne  peuvent -il§  pas  ecrire  a  votre 

frere? 
Yes,  they  can  write  to  him.  Si  fait ;  ils  peuvent  lui  ecrire. 

Twentieth  Exsbciss.  2d  Sec— Vingtiemb  Ezsboioe.  2de  Sec. 

Monday,  June 1849.  Lundi, Juin,  1849. 

At  what  o'clock  are  you  going  to  recite,  to-day  ?  My  brothers 
cannot  recite  before  twelve  o'clock. — Can  they  not  recite  at  ten  ? 
No,  they  cannot. — Will  you  take  your  big  basket  to  my  house  ?  1 
will  not  take  my  basket  there,  but  to  the  general's. — When  ?  Now  ? 
No,  I  will  take  the  basket  there  to-morrow. — Do  your  sons  wish  to 
take  mine  to  the  physician 'si  No,  they  cannot  take  it  there. — 
Why  can  they  not?  Because  they  have  not  time  enough. — Is  the 
farmer  going  to  kill  anything?  He  is  going  to  kill  his  big  ox. — Is 
he  going  to  kill  it  now  ?  Yes,  he  is. — Can  they  write  to  me  ?  They 
cannot  write  to  you. — Can  they  speak  to  you  ?  They  can  speak  to 
us. — Can  they  not  wait  for  their  friends?  Yes,  they  can. — Can  they 
not  burn  as  much  coal  as  wood?  No,  they  cannot  bum  so  much  of 
the  former  as  of  the  latter. — Have  we  more  friends  than  the  Dutch  ? 
We  have  more  than  they. — Has  the  grocer  less  coffee  than  tea  ?  He 
has  less  tea  than  coffee ;  but  we  have  more  of  that  than  of  this. — 
Who  has  a  cat?  The  sailors  have  a  cat. — Where  is  their  cat? 
Their  cat  is  in  a  small  basket  of  wood.— Can  the  little  servant 
sweep  the  carpet?  He  can. — Can  he  sweep  the  garret  floor?  Yes, 
he  can  do  it. — Will  you  lend  him  a  broom  to  sweep  that  floor?  We 
cannot  lend  any  to  sweep  the  floor,  but  we  can  lend  one  to  sweep  the 
carpet. — Who  is  going  to  write  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  grocer? 
The  clerks  can  write  to  them. 

Is  the  professor  of  English  going  to  write  a  book  ?  Yes,  he  is 
going  to  write  one.  He  can  write  a  good  one;  can  he  not?  Yes, 
he  can.  He  is  a  man  of  merit.  (*  39,  N.  3.)— Are  we  not  going  to 
Pratt's  garden  to-night?  No,  we  are  not  going  there  to-night,  but 
to-morrow,  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock. — Will  you  give  a  dictionary  to 
your  son?  Yes,  I  will  give  him  a  good  dictionary.— Will  they 
end  me  their  horse  ?  They  cannot  lend  you  their  horse,  because 
the  old  minister  has  it.— Are  we  going  to  lend  the  lawyer  (1  51$) 
uything?    We  are  going  to  lend  the  physician  something. — A** 
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you  not  going  to  lend  many  things?  Yes,  we  are  going  to  lend 
many  things. — What  are  we  going  to  lend  ?  We  are  going  to  lend 
first,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  and  hats;  and  afterwards  cloaks,  bags, 
and  parasols,  to  the  friends  of  the  lawyer. — Why  t  Because  they 
have  none.  You  are  very  good. — Who  is  busy?  The  grocer  and 
his  clerk,  the  doctor  and  his  neighbor  the  minister,  the  captain  and 
his  son,  are  busy. — Are  you  not  busy,  also?  Yes,  we  are  busy,  hot 
not  very  busy. — Are  you  ready  to  go  to  the  garden  of  the  Scotch- 
man ?  I  am  ready  to  go,  but  Charles  is  not. — Why  is  he  not  ready! 
He  is  going  to  the  grocer's  to  buy  some  good  salt — Is  he  going  to 
buy  much  ?  He  is. — What  does  he  wish  to  do  ?  He  will  salt  the 
beef  and  the  mutton  which  we  have. — Cannot  the  servants  salt 
them  ?    No,  they  cannot,  or  they  will  not. 


Vocabulary.     3d  Section. 

Are  they  going  ?    Do  they  not  go  t 

They  are  going,  or  they  are.  They 
go,  They  do  not. 

To  the  museum.    To  the  wharf. 

Are  they  going  to  the  museum  T 

No,  they  are  going  to  the  wharf. 

Are  the  carpenters  going  to  the  ship  ? 

They  go  there  to  work. 

They  go  neither  to  the  wharf,  nor 
the  museum. 

Are  they  going  to  see  anybody  ? 

They  are  not  going  to  see  anybody. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  f 

They  are  not  going  to  do  anything. 

Where  are  they  going?  They  go 
nowhere. 

Do  they  wish  *o  send  tho  good  book 
to  the  man  f 

They  are  going  to  send  tf  to  him. 

When  are  they  going  to  send  it  to 
him? 

They  are  going  to  give  it  to  him  to- 
morrow. 

Can  they  lend  you  the  old  diction- 
ary? 

They  can  (lend  it  to  me)  on  Thursday. 

Cannot  your  friend  lend  you  one  be- 
fore Thursday  ?  No,  he  cannot 
(lend  me  one)  before  Friday  or 
Saturday. 


Vocabulaire.    8me  Section. 
Vont-ils  ?  Ne  vont-ils  pai  f 

lis  vont.  lis  ne  vont  pas. 

Au  musle.  Au  quai. 

Vont-ils  au  musee  ? 
Non,  its  vont  au  quai. 
Les  charpen tiers  vont-ils  au  bit) 
ment  ?  lis  y  vont  pour  y  travtilUc 
Us  ne  vont  ni  au  quai,  ni  au  mute. 

Vont-ils  voir  quelqu'un  ? 

Us  ne  vont  voir  personne. 

Que  vont-ils  faire  ? 

lis  ne  vont  rien  faire. 

O  ti  vont-ils  ?    lis  ne  vont  nulle  part. 

Veulent-ils    envoyer    It   bo*   Imt 

a  Vhommtt 
lis  vont  It  lux  envoyer. 
Quand  vont-ils  It  lux  envoyer  f 

lis  vont  It  lui  donner  domain. 

Peuvent-ils  vous   preter    le    vieai 

dictionnaire  ? 
lis  peuvent  me  le  preter,  jeudi. 
Votre  ami  ne  peut-il  pas  vous  em 

prther  un  avant  jeudi  ?     Non,  il  ne 

peut  pas  m'en    preter  un  avant 

vendrcdi  ou  samedi. 


For  the  order  in  which  objective  personal  pronouns  must  bo  invariably 
connected  in  sentences,  before  the  verb,  (  $  57),  and  with  the  partitive  pre 
aoun  en  f$  59  and  $  60). 
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VI 


Vont-ils  me  donner  du  sucre? 
lis  vont  vous  en  donner. 
Peut-il  prater    de  1' argent  a  nWB 
frere  f 

II  ne  peut  pas  lux  en  pre'.er. 
Veulent-ils  nous  en  preter  f 
lis  ne  veulent  pas  vous  en  preter, 

mais  ils  peuvent  leur  en  preter. 
Vont-ils  me  donner  le  livre  ? 
lis  ne  vont  pas  vous  le  donner,  mail 

vous  le  prSter. 
N'allez-vous  pas  n&ut  Z'envoyw  ? 
Je  ne  vais  pas  vous  Z' envoyer. 
Allez-vous  le  leur  envoyer  f 
Nous  allons  le  leur  envoyer. 
Voulei-vous  envoyer  les  choux  au 

cuisinier  ? 
Nous  voulons  les  lui  envoyer. 
Qui  va  nous  donner  les  bijoux  f 
Nos  bona  amis  vont  nous  les  donner. 

Vais-je  les  leur  donner  f 

Ne  peut-il  pas  vous  let  prdter  f 

ViNGTiiMi  Exsboiob.  8me  See. 

Mardi, Juin,  1849. 

is  going  to  recite  to-day  ?    We  are  going  to  recite. — Can  you 

vocabulary  ?  We  cannot  copy  it ;  we  have  not  time  to 
but  we  can  translate  it. — Will  you  try  ?  With  pleasure. — 
le  French  of:  to  the?  No,  Sir,  au  is  the  French  of:  to  the. 
ill,  that  is  right.— Can  you  give  me  the  Frencii  of:  to  the 

?     We  can  give  it;  it  is is  it  not?     (Yes,  or  no,  as 

mcy  be.) — And  that  of:  to  the  baskets? — Have  you  that  of: 
\  going  t°  see  any  one  ?    Yes,  we  have. — What  is  it  1    It 

Is  it  right  ?     Yes,  or  no — Who  is  going  to  the 

To  which  wharf?    To  Girard  wharf  (au  qucd  Grirard).    Our 
it  is  going  there  to  see  his  ship. — To  see  what  ?    His  ship., 
ip  at  the  wharf?    It  is  there. — Has  he  many  sailors?    He 
b  than  ten. — More  than  what  ?    More  than  ten. — How  many 

He  has  twel  ve  or  thirteen. — Has  he  so  many  ?  Yes,  he  has. 
ou  cut  me  some  bread  ?  I  can  cut  you  some. — Have  you  a 
cut  me  some?  I  have  one. — Can  vou  mend  my  gloves? 
jnd  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it  Can  the  tailor  make 
at  ?  He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you  speak  to  the  physi- 
E  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son  wish  to  see  me  in  order 
9 


'  going  to  giro  me  some 
They  will  give  you  some. 

lend   some   money  to  my 

?     Can  he  lend  my  brother 

ney?     (Dir.  4,  $  51*.) 

t  lend  him  any. 

•  lend  us  some  ? 

I  not  lend  you  any,  but  they 

d  some  to  them. 

going  to  give  me  the  book  ? 

not  going  to  give  it  to  you, 

end  it  to  you. 

sot  going  to  send  it  to  us  f 

going  to  send  it  to  you. 

going  to  send  it  to  them  ? 

oing  to  send  it  to  them, 
send  the  cabbages  to  the 

tend  them  to  him  (to  her). 
>ing  to  give  the  jewels  to  us  T 
I  friends  are  going  to  give 
»  us. 

ng  to  give  them  to  them  ? 
ot  lend  them  to  you  ? 

riBTH  Exercise.  3d  Sec— 

jesday,  June, 1849. 
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to  speaK  to  me  1  He  wishes  to  see  you  in  order  to  giro  you  a  del* 
Imr. — Does  be  wish  to  kill  me  ?  He  does  not  wish  to  kill  you;  he 
only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our  old  farmer  wish  tf 
kill  an  ox  ?    He  wishes  to  kill  two. 

Who  has  a  mind  to  kill  our  cat?  Our  neighbor's  bad  boy  has  a 
mind  to  kill  it. — How  much  money  can  you  send  me!  I  can  send 
you  twenty  francs. — Will  you  send  me  my  carpet!  I  will  send  it 
to  you. — Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  anything?  (quelque  chose  m 
coy donnier?)  I  will  send  him  my  shoes. — Will  you  send  him  you 
coats  ?  No,  I  will  send  them  to  the  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  mo 
my  cloak  ?  He  cannot  send  it  you. — Are  your  children  able  to  write 
to  me  ?  They  are  able  to  write  to  you. — Will  you  lend  me  yom 
basket?    I  will  lend  it  you. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ?  I  have  one,  but  I  hare  ik 
wine ;  I  have  only  tea. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy  some?  I 
will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you  give  me  thai 
which  you  have  with  you  ?  I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you  drink  u 
much  wine  as  milk  ?  I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Has  our  neighbor  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  ?  (dufeut)  He 
has  some  to  make  one,  (pour  en  fair  c,)  but  he  has  no  money  to  boy 
bread  and  butter. — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some  ?  I  am  willing 
to  lend  him  some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ?  I  wish 
to  speak  to  him. — Where  is  he  ?  He  is  at  the  museum.  Very  well, 
I  am  going  to  see  him  and  speak  to  him. 

Recapitulatory  Exercise.     IUsumb. 

•  L'adolescent  va-t-il  venir  aujourd7hui?  L'adolescent  va  yens 
pour  nous  apporter  de  Pacier  et  du  fer. — Qu'allons-nous  acheter! 
Nous  n'allons  rien  acheter  que  du  velours. — N'ai-je  pas  un  bon  am 
allemand  ?  Vous  n'avez  pas  d'ami  allemand ;  mais  vous  en  arex 
un  suisse. — Les  marchands  de  nouveautes  n'ont-ils  pas  de  chiles, 
de  rubans,  de  gants,  de  bas,  de  velours,  de  drap?  Si  fait,  ils  ontde 
tout  eel? :  et  e'est  ce  que  nous  allons  acheter. — Chez  qui  allez-vow 
acheter  tout  ceU1  Quelque  chose  chez  celui-ci;  quelque  autre 
'  ehose,  chez  celui-la. — Qui  va  acheter  des  livres  ?  Ces  deux  ecolien 
vont  en  acheter. — Le  ministre  et  l'avocat  ne  vont-ils  pas  en  achete> 
quelques  uns  aussi  ?  Si  fait ;  mais  il  ne  vont  pas  en  acheter  bean 
coup. — Chez  qui  vont-ils  les  acheter?  Chez  Appleton. — Le  petit 
garcon  de  l'epicier  ne  va-t-il  pas  y  acheter  un  joli  canif  do  boo 
acier,  un  porte-crayon  d'argent,  un  encrier  de  fer,  du  papier,  et  des 
crayons  ?  Si  fait,  il  va  y  acheter  tous  ces  articles.  Non,  non,  pat 
Ions  ces  articles.  (Ofo.  34.)    Tl  ne  veut  ni  encrier,  ni  eani£ 
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A.-t-fl  un  canif  et  :tn  encrier  ?  II  a  encore  un  encrier,  mais  pas  de 
eaiiif. — Pourquoi  na  veut-il  pas  en  acheter  un  ?  Parce  qu'il  a  celui 
de  son  frere. 

Comment  se  porte-t-on  chez  le  general  •  Tout  le  monde  s'y 
po.ne  bien.  Je  suis  bien  aise  de  l'apprendre. — Et  chez  le  ministre  * 
Chez  lui,  plusieurs  personnes  sont  malades. — Qu'a  Jean?  Jean 
a  mal  de  gorge. — Charles  l'a-t-il  aussi?  Non,  celui-la  a  mal 
aux  dents. — Qu'ont  les  deux  petits?  lis  ont  mal  de  tdte.— Et 
Sophie  !  Sophie  n'a  rien.  J'en  suis  bien  aise. — Le  ministre  est-il 
malade  ?  Oui,  comme  a  1 'ordinaire.  II  a  un  mauvais  rhume.— 
Comment  vous  etes-vous  porte  ?  Je  ne  me  suis  pas  bien  porte. — 
Vous  vous  portez  bien,  a  Pordinaire,  n'est-ce  pas?  Je  me 
porte  parfaitement  a  Pordinaire,  mais  pas  ce  matin. — II  fait  si 
chaud,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  il  fait  trop  chaud. — Ou  allez-vous?  Je 
vais  chez  Papothicaire,  chez  le  marc  hand  de  souliers.— Ou  le 
cordonnier,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Non  pas  le  cordonnier,  mais  le  marc  hand 
de  souliers. — Est-ce  tout  ?  Non,  je  vais  chez  le  marchand  de  charbon 
et  au  telegraphe  electrique.  Je  vous  souhaite  beaucoup  de  plaisir. — 
J'ai  Phonneur  de  vous  saluer. — Je  vous  souhaite  le  bonjour.  Le 
Russe  se  porte-t-il  mieux  ?  Oui,  un  peu  mieux.  J'espere  que  voire 
frere  se  porte  bien?  Tres-bien,  je  vous  remorcie.  Comment  se 
porte-t-on  chez  lui  ?  Tout  le  monde  s'y  porte  bien.  Personne  n'y 
est  malade. 

Voire  cuisinier  a-t-il  assez  d'argent  pour  acheter  du  boeuf  et  du 
mouton  ?  Oui,  il  en  a  assez  pour  acheter  Pun  et  Pautre. — Va-t-il 
porter  autant  de  celui-ci  que  de  celui-la?  II  va  porter  plus  de 
celui-la  que  de  celui-ci. — Les  matelots  ont-ils  des  billets  pour  acheter 
du  chocolat  ?  lis  n'ont  pas  de  billets ;  mais,  ils  ont  de  Por.  C'est 
assez  bon,  n'est-ce  pas  ? — En  ont-ils  assez  pour  acheter  des  poulets, 
du  sel,  du  poivre,  des  biscuits,  du  beurre  frais,  du  pain  frais,  du 
bceuf  frais,  du  vin,  du  sucre,  du  the,  du  cafe ....  eet-ce  tout  ?  Non, 
ce  n'est  pas  tout. — Des  choux,  du  vieux  fromage,  du  vinaigre,  du 
grain,  de  la  farine. — De  lafarine?  Quel  est  Panglais  de  eel  a? 
N'avez-vous  pas  Panglais  de  farine  ?  Non,  nous  ne  Pavons  pas.-— 
Qui  Pa?  Personne  ne  Pa.— Votre  domestique  a  un  balai  pour 
oalayer  le  plancher  du  magasin,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Non,  il  n'en  a  pas. — 
Voulez-vous  lui  donner  un  quart  de  dollar  pour  en  acheter  un?  Je 
vais  lui  en  donner  un. — Je  n'en  ai  pas.  Je  n'ai  que  des  de  mi-do!, 
are.    N'avez-vous  pas  un  quart  de  dollar?    Non,  je  n'en  ai  plus. 

Quel  est  P Anglais  de :  faire  ?     C'est:  to  do,  to  make.    C'est  bien, 

e'est  cela. — De  quelle  conjugaison  est-il  ?     II  est  de  la conjn 

gaison. — Pourquoi  ?    Parce  qu'il  finit  en : . . . .  Est-il  regulier ? 

Pourquoi?    Parce  qu-il  n'est  pas  oonjugue  comme  le  models. .... 
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(Le  maitre  peut  faire  les  memes  questions  sur  quelques  antra 
verbes,  comme :  Voir — porter — ecrire.)— Quel  est  votre  dernier  \o> 

cabulairo  ?    C'est  le Quelle  section  ?    La Y  avez-voua 

des  verbes?  Oui,  nous  en  avons  plusieurs. — Quels  verbes  avez- 
vous?  Les  avez-vous  dans  votre  catalogue  ?     Avez-vous  des 

Horns  dans  le  vocabulaire  ?  Cornbien  en  avez-vous  I  Lesecoliers 
ont-ils  des  adjectifs  dans  le  leur  ? — En  avez-vous  dans  le  votre  ? — 
L'etranger  en  a-t-il  dans  le  siea'1 — Quravons-nous  dans  le  notre  1— 
Prenez  mon  parapluie  pour  le  preter  a  Robert. — Oii  va-t-il  ?  II  va 
sortir. — Oui,  mais,  ou  va-t-il  1  Ne  va-t-il  pas  au  musee  *  A  quel 
musee  t  Sara,  Jean,  et  Guillaume  n'y  vont-ils  pas  aussi  1  Pouvez- 
vous  sucrer  mon  the  ?  Ne  veut-il  pas  sucrer  son  cafe  ? — N'allez- 
vous  pas  mettre  du  sucre  dans  le  choc ol at '  Nous  allons  y  en 
mettre.  Qu'allez-vous  mettre  dans  le  vin?  Je  ne  vais  rien  y 
mettre. — Pouvez-vous  ecrire  au  commis?....a  l'epicier?....aux 
Strangers?. . .  .a  nos  amis?. . . . — Quelqu'un  veut-il  tuer  l'oiseau  du 

petit  enfant  1 Le  cuisinier  a-t-il  tue  les  jeunes  ou  les  vieux 

poulets  ? 


TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON,  21st.— Vingt  el  unieme  Le$on,  21me. 
Vocabulaet.   1st  Section.  Vocabulaire.    Ire  Section. 


INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

For  persons.    Pour  les  personnes. 
Nominative.  What  Nominatif.  Quit 
Object  direct.  Whom?  Regime  direct, 

Quit 
Objective   with  a  preposition. 

To  whom  t  A  qui  t 

Of  or  from  whom  t    J)t  qui  t 

With  whom?  (whom . .  with?)  Avec  qui  t 

For  whom  t  (whom .  .for  t)  Pour  qui  1 

Qui  t  Who  T  has  no  plural,  and  always  refers  to  persons,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex ;  as,  who,  in  English. 

Que?  and  Quoit  Whatt  have  no  plural,  and  always  relate  to  things. 

OU.  43.  As  direct  object,  use  que  before  the  verb  in  an  interrogative 
form  ;  and  quoi  after  the  verb,  in  an  affirmative  form.  After  a  preposition 
use  quoi,  never  que.  [Mind  that  all  those  pronouns  are  not  relative,  btrt 
interrogative.] 

What  have  they  t    Qw'ont-ils  |  What  will  you  say  f  >  Que  voulei- 

What  do  you  meant)    vous4tr«t 


FRONOMS  INTERROGATES. 

For  things.      Pour  les  choses. 
What  t  Qu'est-ce  qui  t 

Whatt  Quet     Qu't     Quoit 

Regime  indirect,  avec   une  prepo- 
sition. 
To  what  t      '  1  quox  t 

Of  or  from  what  t     Be  quoi  t 
With  what  t   (what . .  with  t)  Avot 

quoit 
For  what  t  (What . .  for  t)  Povrquotl 
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ire,  what  f    lis  ont,  quoi  T 

i  he  going  to  reply  to  ?  A  quoi 
I repondre ? 
ver,  to  reply  to. 


He  will  say  what?)  II  veuf  dire, 

He  means  what?     \    quoit 

He  is  going  to  answer  what  ?    il  vt 

repondre,  o  quoi  t 
Rdpondro,  4,  (takes  a  before  a  noun.) 
44.  Repondre ,  taking  a  before  the  noun,  coincides  with,  to  rep/j 
er  than  with  to  answer,  which  has  no  preposition  after,  and  the 
is  invited  mentally  to  connect  ripoudre  d  with  to  reply  to,  even 
» answer  is  used  in  the  book. 


ver  the  man,  {to  reply  to.) 
wet  the  men,  (to  reply  to.) 
do  you  wish  to  answer  I  (reply 


)  answer  (reply  to)  my  brother. 
ver  (reply  to)  him,  her. 
ver  (reply  to)  them. 

ver  (to  reply  to)  the  note. 

ver  (reply  to)  it. 

>  them,  (usually  for  things.) 

ver  the  notes. 

ver  them,  (things.) 

l  question  of  some  one,  some- 

u  ask  me  a  question  ? 

ing  to  ask  you  one. 

eh.   In  English.   In  German. 

l  answer  me  in  French  f 

e  so.    I  believe  I  can. 

ny  book  ?   I  believe  he  has  it. 


Repondre  a  l'homme. 

Repondre  auz  hommes. 

2  qui  voulex-vous  ripondre  f 


Je  veuz  ripondre  a  moo  frere. 

Lui  repondre.  (&  47.) 

Leur  repondre,  (pour  les  personnel.) 

(M7.) 
Ripondre  au  billet. 

Y  repondre.  ($  47.) 
Y,  (glneralement  pour  les  chotes.) 
Repondre  auz  billets. 

Y  repondre,  (pour  les  chose?.) 
Faire   une  question  (fern-  noun)  a 

quelqu'un. 
Voulez-vous  me  faire  une  question? 
Je  vais  vous  en  faire  une. 
En  Francois.    En  Anglais.    En  Al 

lemand. 
Pouvez-vous  me  ripondre  en  Fran- 

cais  ?  Je  crois  que  oui. 

A-t-il  mon  livre  ?     Je  crois  que  oui. 
15. — Any  affirmative  answer  after:  I  believe,  may  be  expressed  by: 

A  negative  answer,  by  :  que  non.  (Dir.  6.) 
y  speak  German  well  ?  I  Pcuvent-ils  bien  parler  1' Allemand  f 

e  not.   I  believe  they  cannot.  I  Je  crois  que  non. 

r-FiKST  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Vinot  et  unieme  Exebcioe.  Ire  Sec 

tdnesday,  June, 1849.  Mercredi Juin,  1849. 

t  are  we  going  to  try  to-day  ?  We  are  going  to  try  to  recite.— 
ie  what?  To  recite  a  vocabulary.— Which?  This  one.— Is 
Oth  ?  No,  it  is  not  the  20th,  but  the  last.— It  is  the :  what? 
it,  the  21st.— Very  well.  Will  you  begin  ?  With  pleasure.— 
)u  ask  us  questions  in  French  or  in  English?  I  am  going  to 
ti  some  in  EnglUh  first,  and  in  French  afterwards. — We  are 
o  answer  you.  Are  you  ready,  indeed  ?  I  believe  we  are, 
t.) — Can  I  begin  ?  I  believe  you  can. — To  how  many  note* 
a  reply  (answer)  this  evaning  ?   I  can  reply  to  ni  oi  t»rc «&.•— 
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Can  you  answer  so  many?  (a  autant  que  cela?)  1  believe  I  can.— 
Have  you  as  many  brothers  as  I  ?  We  have  just  as  many  as  yon. 
and  more  than  they. — How  many  volumes  of  Irving's  works  have 
they?  They  have  eight. — Have  they  so  many?  Yes,  indeed,  and 
they  are  going  to  buy  more. — How  many  more?  Two  more,  1 
believe. — Has  Miss  Clara  as  many  shawls  as  Miss  Emily  (Emilie)! 
No,  Miss  Clara  has  less  of  them  than  Miss  Emily. — Have  you  my 
copybook?  1?  No,  1  believe  not. — Has  he  got  it?  He?  I  believe 
not. — Who  has  it  ?  I  cannot  tell  you. — Have  not  those  children  got 
it?  They?  I  believe  not. — Are  you  not  going  to  give  a  handsome 
fan  to  Miss  Victoria?    Yes,  I  am  going  to  give  her  one. 

Will  you  write  to  the  Italian?  I  will  write  to  him. — Will  your 
brother  write  to  the  English  ?  He  will  write  to  them,  but  they  have 
no  mind  to  answer  him. — Will  you  answer  jour  friend?  I  will 
answer  him. — But  whom  will  you  answer?  I  will  answer  my  good 
father. — Will  you  not  answer  your  good  friends?  I  will  answer 
them. — Who  will  write  to  you  ?  The  Russian  wishes  to  write  to 
me. — Will  you  answer  him?  I  will  not  answer  him. — Who  will 
write  to  our  friends?  The  children  of  our  neighbor  will  write  to 
them. — Will  they  answer  them?  They  will  answer  them.  To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ?  I  wish  to  write  to  the  Russian. — Will 
he  answer  you  ?  He  wishes  to  answer  me.  but  he  cannot. — Can  the 
Spaniards  answer  us?  They  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can  answer 
them.— To  whom  do  you  wish  to  send  this  note  ?  I  will  send  it 
to  the  joiner. — From  whom  is  this  boy  going  to  receive  a  hat?  He 
is  going  to  receive  one  from  his  friend,  the  lawyer. — For  whom  is 
this  coat?  It  is  for  our  father. — Whom  are  these  gloves  for?  They 
are  for  our  friend's  clerk.  With  whom  are  your  children  going  to  the 
museum?  They  are  going  there  with  the  old  professor. — Are  they 
not  also  going  to  the  wharf  to  see  the  merchant's  beautiful  vessel' 
Yes,  they  are  going  there  with  the  young  teacher,  the  old  captain, 
and  the  good  sailor. 


Vocabulary,  2d  Section. 
The  play,  the  theatre.        The  ball. 
To  or  at  the  play.    To  the  theatres. 
To  the  ball.  To  the  balls. 

The  parlor,  drawing-room. 
The  Mtorehoute.  magazine,  warehouse. 
This  counting-house. 
The  market.    In,  at,  to  the  market. 
There,  thither.    To  go  there  ;  to  be 

there. 
To  send  there.    To  carry  it  there. 


Vocabulaire,  2de  Sec. 


Le  the'&tre. 
Au  theatre. 
Au  bal. 
~e  salon. 
Le  ma  pan  in. 
Ce  comptoir. 
Le  marchi. 


Lebal 

Aux  theatres. 

Aux  bale. 

Le  grand  salon. 


Au  marche*. 


Y  envoyer. 


Y  aUer. 


Y8tre 
L*y  porter. 
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Veulent-ils  aller  au  theatre  f 

lis  veulent  y  aller. 

Voulez- vous  y  aller  t  Je  veux  y  aller. 

Y  allez-vous  a  present  f      J'y  vaia. 

Votre  cousin  est-il  dans  le  salon  I 

II  y  est.  II  n'y  est  pas. 

Mon  cousin.        Ce  cousin. 

Oil  est  notre  cousin  I      Oii  notre 

cousin  est-il  I 
Savez-vous  1  Je  >e  sais  pat. 

Savez-vous  le  Francais  de :  to  seel 
Je  le  sais. 

Je  sais  quelque  chose.  Je  ne  sais  rien, 
Savez-vous  le  Francais  de :  to  kavet 
Je  ne  le  sais  pas. 
Je  vais  vous  le  dire. 
Avoir. 
Avoir  d. 

Obi.  46. — When  avoir,  to  have,  expresses  obligation,  use  the  preposition 
4,  before  the  following  infinitive,  and  repeat  it  with  each  verb. 


Will  they  go  to  the  theatre  ? 

They  wish  to  go  there. 

Will  you  go  there  ?    I  will.  (Dir.  1.) 

Are  you  going  now  ?        I  am. 

Is  your  cousin  in  the  parlor  f 

He  is ;  or,  he  is  there.    He  is  not. 

My  cousin.  This  cousin. 

Where  is  our  cousin  ? 

Do  you  know  f    I  know  not  (do  not). 
Do  you  know  the  French  of:  to  see  t 
I  do.    I  know  it.    I  do  know  it. 
I  know  something.    I  know  nothing. 
Do  you  know  the  French  of :  to  have  t 
I  do  not  know  it. 

I  will  tell  you  (I  am  going  to).  (19  N.  1.) 
To  have,  to  get.     To  have  got. 
To  have  to. 


What  have  you  to  do  I 
I  have  to  copy  and  translate  that. 
I  have  nothing  to  recite,  nor  read. 
Have  your  cousins  nothing  to  say  I 
Tea,  they  have  something  to  say. 
What  has  John  to  answer  (reply  to)  ? 

He  has  to  answer  our  questions. 
Then.         If,  if  he.         If  he  can. 


Qu'avez-vous  d  faire  f 

J'ai  a  copier  et  a  traduire  cela. 

Je  n'ai  rien  a  reciter,  ni  a  lire. 

Vos  cousins  n'ont-ils  rien  a  dire  I 

Si  fait.   lis  ont  quelque  chose  a  dire. 

A  quoi  Jean  a-t-il  a  re*pondre  f  Jean 
a  a  re*pondre  a  quoi  I 

II  a  a  re*pondre  a  nos  questions. 

Alors.        Si,  s'il.        S'il  peut. 
Obs.  47. — The  t,  of  $i,  is  cut  off,  only  when  followed  by  ilf  or  Us,  but  la 
no  other  case.    If  he  has,  they  have ;  s'il  a;  s'ils  ont — s'il  veut,  &c. 
We  are  well.  |  Nous  nous  portons  bien. 

Twsntt-ftrst  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Exebcicb  21me.  2de  Sec. 


Thursday,  June    1849. 


Jeudi Juin,  1849. 


Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen!  I  hope  you  are  well. 
Yes,  Sir,  we  are  well,  thank  you. — How  is  Miss  Emily's  cousin  ? 
Is  he  better  ?  I  believe  he  is. — How  is  your  brother's  cold  1  His 
cold  is  better,  but  he  has  the  toothache. — I  am  sorry  to  hear  it. — Do 
you  know  how  the  general  is?  Yes,  I  know  that  he  is  well;  but 
Captain  Henry  is  sick. — I  know  it;  but  hqJs  better;  is  he  not  ?  1 
cannot  tell  you. — What  have  we  to  do  tinVevening?  We  have  to 
recite,  as  usual. — Who  is  going  to  begin  ?  I  and  he. — Why  not  ht 
and  I?  Very  well;  he  and  I,  then.— I  am  going  to  ask  (faire)  a 
question  of  the  one  and  the  other,  (d  Vun  et  a  V autre.)— -Will  you 
inswer  me  in  French?     I  am  going  to  try. — What  nave  you  got1 
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Nothing.— What  have  you  to  do?  I  have  only  to  write. — Wh* 
have  you  to  write  ?  I  have  to  write  a  note  —To  whom  ?  To  the 
carpenter's  cousin. — What  have  you  to  give  him?  We  have  to 
give  him  some  fresh  bread  and  butter. — Has  yoi;  orvant  anything 
to  drink?  I  believe  that  he  has  to  drink  some  tea. — Are  we  not 
going  to  drink  some,  too  ?  Yes,  we  are  going  to  drink  some. — At 
what  o'clock?  At  eight. — At  half  past  eight,  you  mean  (vousvou- 
lez  dire). — No,  I  mean  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Have  we  to  send  much 
rice  to  the  cook  of  Mr.  Girard's  vessel  ?  Yes,  we  have  to  send  bin 
much. — Has  he  any  ?  I  believe  that  he  has  but  little  more. — Then, 
we  have  to  send  it  to  him  to-day;  have  we  not?  Yes,  indeed.— 
Who  is  going  to  take  it  to  him  ?  Do  you  know  ?  Yes,  I  do. — Who! 
The  joiner's  little  boy. 

When  will  the  lawyer  go  to  the  play  ?  He  is  going  only  to-mor- 
row night. — When  can  his  cousin  go  with  him  ?  He  cannot  go  to 
the  play  if  he  is  going  to  a  ball. — To  which  ball  is  he  going?  To  that 
of  the  physician. — Is  he  going  to  give  a  grand  ball  ?  Yes,  he  is,  to- 
morrow evening. — Wnere  is  your  son  ?  I  believe  he  is  at  the  counting- 
room. — Where  are  they  going  to  take  me  ?  To  the  counting-room, 
in  their  warehouse. — Where  are  the  cook  and  the  grocer  going?  If 
they  are  going  anywhere,  they  are  going  to  market. — Can  I  go  with 
them?  Yes,  you  may  (Dir.  1),  if  you  have  nothing  to  do. — To 
which  market  are  they  going?  To  the  large  one. — Are  the  fanner 
and  his  cousin  at  market?  No,  they  are  in  the  shoe-store. — Can  yon 
come  to  my  house  to  go  to  the  wharf?  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  your 
house  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  wharf  ;  but  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
the  wharf  now. — Have  you  your  hat,  gloves,  and  umbrella?  Um- 
brella? Is  it  bad  weather?  Yes,  it  is.  Then,  I  will  not  go  there, 
but  to  the  museum,  if  you  wish  to  go  with  me.— Are  they  going, 
too?  Yes,  they,  also. — Very  well;  then  we  may  go  (y),  if  you  are 
ready.— Is  the  picture  of  the  Italian  in  the  parlor?  Yes,  it  is  there. 
— Is  tne  servant  going  to  sweep  the  parlor?  No,  he  cannot  sweep 
it  now. — Why  can  he  not  ?  Because  I  believe  somebody  is  in  the 
parlor.— Who  is  in  it  (y)  ?  Madam  Vemet  and  her  cousin  Frede- 
rick.— Will  you  send  them  some  biscuits,  fresh  butter,  and  some 
wine  ?  I  cannot,  because  the  servant  is  not  at  home. — If  you  will 
send  them  something,  I  can  take  it  to  them ;  can  I  not?  Very  well 
you  may,  if  you  wish. — How  many  biscuits  have  you  ?  \  havt 
only  six  or  seven ;  is  that  enough  ?    It  is. 

4h!  Since.  I  Ah!  Depuia. 

Since  last  Sunday.  I  Depuis  dimanche  dernier. 

Not  quite  well.  J  Pas  tout-a-fait  bien. 

I  am  glad  to  see  you,  them,  him,  I  Je  suia  bien  aiae  de  vous,  la,  ie  v«r« 
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fWENTY-SECOND   LESSON,  22d.— Vingt-deuxieme  Lcgon,  22mt 


Yocabulabt.  1st  Section. 

To,  at  t  or  in  the  corner  ....  corners. 

To,  at,  or  in  the  hole  ....  holes. 

In  the  hole.  In  the  holes. 

To,  or  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  bag ...  of  this 
chest. 

At  the  corner  of  the  fire  ...  of  the 
gvden. 

The  office.         The  lawyer's  office. 

This  workshop.  The  joiner's  work- 
shop. 

To,  or  at  the  end.       The  road. 

At  the  end  of  the  road ...  of  the  roads. 

Thai  cousin  of  yours,  of  mine,  of  his, 
of  theirs,  &c. 

To  tend  for.     To  go  for,  to  fetch. 

To  come  for.    To  come  for  me. 

To  send  for  me     To  go  for  them. 

Whom  are  you  going  to  send  for  ? 

I  am  going  to  send  for  nobody. 

At  what  o'clock  are  you  coming  for 

himf  (19»,  N.  2.) 
Are  you  going  for  any  one  T 
I  f    No.  But  John  is  going  for  his 

cousin,  who  is  in  our  office. 

Is  not  the  cat  in  the  workshop  ?  Yes, 

it  is  at  the  end. 
These  gentlemen  are  going  to  send 

for  cakes  and  wine ;  are  they  not  ? 
Yes,  they  are  going  to  send  for  some. 
Will  your  boy  go  for  some  fresh 

batter  and  vinegar  for  us  I 

lie  will  not  go  for  any  for  you. 

He  is  very  kini  (or  good),  indeed ! 
Are  you  not  going  to  send  for  the 
doctor,  for  the  clerk  who  is  sick  I 

Yes,  we  are  going  to  send  for  him. 

Be  will  send  for  my  brothers. 
No,  he  has  a  mind  to  go  for  them. 


Vogabulaibi*   Ire  Section. 
Au  coin.  Auz  coins. 

Au  trou.  Aux  troua. 

Dans  le  trou.        Dans  les  trous. 
Aufond. 
Au  fond  du  sac.  Au  fond  de  ce  conre, 

Au  coin  du  feu.   Au  coin  du  jar  din, 

Le  bureau.     Le  bureau  de  l'avocat 
Cet  atelier.    L'atelierdumenuisier. 

Au  bout.         Le  chemin. 

Au  bout  du  chemin . . .  des  chomins. 

Votre,  mon,  son,  leur,  &c,  cousin* 
(*  108.) 

Envoyer  chercher.    Alter  chercher. 

Venir  chercher.        Ven  ir  me  chercher, 

M'envoyer  chercher.  Les  aller  cher- 
cher. 

Qui  allez-vous  envoyer  chercher  f 

Je  ne vais  envoyer  chercher  personne. 

A  quelle  he ure  allez-vous  venir  le 
chercher  ? 

Allez-vous  chercher  quelqu'un  ? 

Moi  ?  Non.  Mais  Jean  va  chercher 
son  cousin,  qui  est  dans  notre  bu- 
reau. 

Le  chat  n'est-il  pas  dans  l' atelier  f 

Si  fait,  il  est  au  bout. 

Ces  messieurs  vont  envoyer  cherchet 
des  gateaux  et  du  vin,  n'est-ce  paal 

Oui,  ils  vont  en  envoyer  chercher. 

Votre  garcpn  veut-il  aller  cherchet 
du  beurre  fraie  et  du  vinaigre  pour 
nous? 

II  ne  veut  pas  en  aller  chercher  pour 

V0U8. 

II  est  tres-bon,  en  verite* ! 

N' allez-vous  pas  envoyer  cherckcr  le 
docteur  pour  le  commis  qui  est 
malade  f 

Si  fait.  Nous  allons  l'envoyer  cher- 
cher. 

II  veut  envoyer  chercher  mes  frcres, 

Non,  il  a  envie  de  les  aller  chercher 
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Will  you  send  for  more  glasses,  or 

have  we  enough  I 
I  will  send  for  more,  bccaase  we 

have  only  three. 


Voulez-vous  envoyer  chercher  phi 
de  verres,  on  en  avons-nora  asses  t 

Je  veux  en  envoyer  chercher,  parce 
que  nous  n*en  avons  que  trois. 


Twenty-second  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Vinqt-dettxieme  ExERCicclreSee. 
Friday,  June 1849.  Yendredi June,  1849. 

Ah !  Mr.  Robert,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How  have  you  been  since 
fast  Monday  ?  I  have  not  been  very  well. — Ah !  indeed !  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  it. — But  you  are  well  now,  I  hope  ?  Not  quite, 
bat  much  better.  Thank  you. — How  is  it  with  you  at  home  f  (Com- 
ment se  porte-t-on  chez  vous  ?)  We  are  all  well,  at  your  service.— It 
is  cold,  is  it  not ?  Yes,  it  is. — Where  is  Samuel  going?  I  am  going 
to  send  him  for  something. — At  what  o'clock  are  you  going  to  send 
6im?  At  half  past  nine. — Is  it  not  yet  half  past  nine?  No, not 
quite.  It  is  only  a  quarter  past  nine.  Then  he  can  wait  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. — What  is  he  going  for l  He  is  going  to  buy  sugar,  biscuits 
and  cheese,  if  we  have  no  more. — Who  is  in  the  garden*  TV 
children  of  our  friends  are  there. — Will  you  send  for  the  physician  1 
We  will  send  for  him. — Who  will  go  for  him  at  the  joiners  work- 
shop? Little  Thomas  (Thomas)  will  go  for  him. — Can  he  do  it  1 
Yes,  indeed. — Will  you  give  me  my  broth?  Will  you  drink  some 
broth  now  ?  I  wish  to  drink  a  little. — Where  is  it  ?  It  is  at  the 
comer  of  the  fire.  I  will  give  it  to  you  (vais). 

Will  you  give  little  Thomas  three  sous  to  fetch  some  milk  ?  If 
that  enough  ?  It  is  enough. — Where  is  he  going  to  buy  it  ?  He  can 
buy  it  at  the  market. — Very  well.  I  am  going  to  give  him  three 
cents  to  get  milk,  and  another  to  buy  a  cake.  You  are  very  good. 
But  I  have  no  money  with  me ;  it  is  at  the  counting-house.— Will 
you  go  for  it  ?  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  for  it. — Will  you  buy  my  Web- 
ster's Dictionary?  I  cannot;  I  have  no  more  money. — No  more 
money  (plus  d;) !  No,  I  have  no  more  with  me.— Where  is  your 
cat?  At  the  bottom  of  the  garret,  in  a  hole.— In  which  hole  is  h? 
In  its  hole. — Where  is  that  old  man's  dog  ?  It  is  in  a  comer  of  the 
ship  Have  the  sailors  any  cats?  Yes,  they  have. — Has  not  the 
servant  to  sweep  the  office  and  parlor  ?  He  has  to  sweep  them.— 
Has  their  cook  got  a  good  fire  ?  He  has  an  excellent  fire,  because 
he  has  to  bum  the  coffee. — Has  he  not  to  make  tea?  He  has  to 
make  it.— Where  is  our  cat  ?  I  believe  it  is  in  Miss  Sophia's  basket 
in  the  parlor. — Is  not  my  Fleming's  Dictionary  in  the  parlor?  Yes, 
it  is  there,  and  Surenne's  also. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  ?  I  have  something  to  do. — What  have 
you  to  do?    I  have  to  mend  my  clothes,  and  go  to  the  end  of  the 
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RMd.— Why  have  you  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  road  ?  I  am  going 
to  the  grocer's  to  buy  some  grain  for  oar  bird  and  chickens. — Is  not 
the  professor  there  with  his  scholars,  the  minister,  the  apothecary, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  physician  ?  Yes,  I  believe  they  are  there.— 
Can  you  give  me  as  much  fresh  butter  as  bread  ?  I  can  give  you 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Can  that  cousin  of  yours 
(votre)  drink  as  much  wine  as  coffee  or  tea?  He  cannot  drink  so 
much  of  the  former  as  of  the  two  latter.  Have  you  to  speak  to  any 
one  T  I  have  to  speak  to  several  men,  if  I  can  see  them  at  the  end 
of  the  road.  They  are  in  the  work-shop.  Very  well,  I  will  go 
(19s,  N.  1)  there  to  say  a  few  words  to  them. — Have  you  not  to 
answer  this  young  man's  last  note  t  No,  we  have  not  to  answer 
it  (y.  Ob.  44.) 

Yesterday.    Yesterday  morning. 
Yesterday  evening;   last  evening, 

night. 
Come  in,  walk  in,  go  in.  For  (because) 
Some  (meaning,  some  of  as,  you, 

them). 


flier.  Hier  matin. 

Hier  soir  ou  hier  ail  soir. 


Entrez. 
Quelques  una. 


Car. 


Yocabulabt.  2d  Section. 
Thou.  Thou  ha-*.  Hast  thou  ?  Thou 

hast  not. 
Hast  thou  my  pencil-case  f 
Thou  art.  Art  thou  I   Thou  art  not. 
Art  thou  not  busy  and  in  a  hurry  f 
I  am  busy,  but  not  hurried. 
Are  the  farmers  tired  f 


Vooabulaijle.   2de  Section. 
Tu.1    Tuas.    As-tu  t    Tun'apas. 

As-tu  mon  porte-crayon  ? 

Tu  es.      Es-tu  f      Tu  n'es  pas. 

N'es-tu  pas  occupe*  et  presse*  I 

Je  suis  occupe*,  mais  non  pas  pressed 

Les  fermiers  sont-ils  fatigue's  ? 


Ob*.  48.  Adjectives  agree  in  number  with  the  nouns  or  pronouns  they 
qualify.    If  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  in  the  plural,  the  adjective  takes  an  «. 


They  are  not  tired  but  busy. 

Thou  wilt,  thou  wishest,  (art  willing.) 

Canst  thoa?   Art  thou  able?    Thou 

canst,  &c. 
Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire  I 
lam,  if  I  can. 
Art  thou  afraid  f  cold  or  hungry  I 

1  am  not  afraid,  but  I  am  cold  and 
hungry. 


lis  ne  sont  pas  fatigues  mais  occupe*. 
Tu  veux.  Veux-tu  ?  Tu  ne  veux  rien. 
Peux-tu  T    Tu  peux.    Tu  ne  peui 

pas. 
Veux-tu  fairs  mon  feu  T 
Je  veux  le  faire,  si  je  peux. 
As-tu  peur  f    As-tu  firoid  f     As-tu 

faimf 
Je  n'ai  pas  peur ;  mais  j'ai  froid  et 

faim. 


1  In  addressing  one  another  the  French  use  the  second  person  plural,  as  m 
English.  The  second  person  singular,  however,  is  employed :  1.  In  sub- 
line or  serious  style,  and  in  poetry ;  2.  It  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among 
friends,  and  is  used  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands 
and  wives,  towards  one  another:  in  general  it  implies  fam  liarity  founded 
on  affection  and  fondness,  or  hatred  and  contempt. 
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Art  thou  neither  ashamed  nor  sleepy  T 

Art  thou  going  I  Thou  art  not  going. 

Dost  thou  go  there  ?  Thou  art  go- 
ing.   Thou  art  not  going. 

Thou  goest  to  the  work-shop,  dost 
thou  not  7 

To  be  sure ;  of  course ;  without  doubt. 

Immediately.      Soon,  very  soon. 

To  sell  something  to  somebody. 

What  are  you  going  to  sell  the  Swiss  ? 

We  are  not  going  to  sell  him  any- 
thing. 

To  tell,  (to  say)  something  to  time  one. 

Wilt  thou  say  a  word  to  Tlionas  ? 

Yes,  I  will  tell  him  one. 

To  tell ....  to ...  (a  before  the  noun ; 
rfe,  before  the  infin.) 

Will  you  tell  the  boy  to  bring  some 
coals  ? 

I  will  tell  him  to  do  it.  (19*,  N.  1.) 

Thee,  to  thee.  It  to  thee.  Them  to 
thee. 

Thy. . . .  Thy  thimble.  Thy  thim- 
bles. 

Thine. 

Some  to  thee,  thee  some.  I  can  give 
thee  some. 

in  the  morning,  (meaning)  any  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  evening,  (that  is)  any  evening. 

Twenty-secoxd  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Vinot-deuxieme  Exercice.  2de  See. 
Saturday, June,  1849.  Samedi, Juin,  1849. 

Bonjour,  Mr.,  en^rez,  prenez  un  siege  et  asseyez-vous.  Avee 
plaisir,  car  je  suis  fatigue. — Vous  n'etes  pas  malade,  j'espere? 
Non,  je  ne  suis  que  fatigue. — Comment  vous  etes-vous  porte  depuia 
hier  matin)  Tres-bien,  comme  a  l'ordinaire.  Et  vous?  Moi  aussi 
Quelqu'un  est-il  malade  chez-vous  ?  Non,  personne  n'est  malade  a 
la  maison  depuis  dimanche  dernier. — Votre  cousin  l'avocat  est-il 
tout-a-fait  bien  ?  Non,  pas  tout-a-fait  bien ;  mais  beaucoup  mieux. 
Fen  suis  bien  aise. 

Who  is  in  the  joiner's  workshop  ?  The  three  boys  are  there.- 
What  have  they  to  do  ?  They  have  a  great  deal  to  do. — Can  they 
do  it?  To  be  sure. — Have  they  as  much  to  do  as  the  carpenter's  or 
the  baker's  boys  ?  They  have  just  as  much. — Hast  thou  enough  to 
study?  To  be  sure. — Hast  thou  too  much ?  No,  not  too  much,  but 
tiough.  —Art  thou  going  to  copy  thy  exercise  soor  ?    I  am  going  to 


N'as-tu  ni  honte  m  sorr.meil  I 
Vas-tu  ?    Tu  vas.    Tu  ne  vas  pat 
Y  vas-tu  f    Tu  y  vas.    Ti  n'y  vl 

pas. 
Tu  vas  a  1' atelier,  n'est-ce  pas  I 

Sans  doute. 

Tout  de  suite.      Bientdt. 
Vendre  quelqte  chose  &  quelqu'un. 
Qu'allez-vous  vendre  au  Suisse  f 
Nous  n'allons  rien  lui  vendre. 

Dire  (*  4)  quelque  chose  &  quelqu'un. 
Veux-tu  dire  un  mot  a  Thomas  I 
Oui,  je  veux  lui  en  dire  un. 
Dire  a  ....  de ...  (a,  avant  le  nom ; 

de,  avanf  Pinfiniuf.) 
Voulez-vous  dire  au  /arcon  d'appor 

ter  du  charbon  ? 
Je  vais  lui  dire  de  le  faire. 
Te,  t\      Te  le.      Te  les. 

Ton,  sing.  Tes,  plur.— Ton  de.  Tei 

d£s. 

Le  tien.  Les  tiens. 

T'en.  Je  peux  t'en  donnerT 

tLe  matin. 

tLe  soir. 
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cop,  it  immediately.— What  will  thy  brother  do  fust  ?  He  will  firs4. 
read,  then  translate,  and  afterwards  write. — Canst  thou  translate 
well  ?  Yes,  when  I  wish  to  do  it. — To  how  many  corners  is  John 
going  ?  He  goes  only  to  thiee. — To  how  many  lawyers  hast  thou  to 
speak  ?  1  have  to  speak  to  four. — When  hast  thou  to  speak  to  them  ? 
This  evening. — At  what  o'clock  1  At  a  quarter  to  nine. — Not  before.? 
I  believe  not. — When  canst  thou  go  to  the  office  of  the  big  general  ? 
I  can  go  there  only  in  the  morning  (to-morrow  morning). — At  what 
o'clock  ?  At  half  past  seven. — When  wilt  thou  go  to  the  old  French- 
man's? I  am  going  to  his  house  immediately. — Will  thou  not  gc» 
first  \o  the  hatter's  store,  or  work-shop,  to  choose  a  hat  ?  Oh,  yes,  1 
have  to  go  there  first,  and  then  to  the  Frenchman's. — Will  thou  go 
to  the  physician's  to-morrow  morning,  or  to-morrow  evening  ?  I  will 
go  in  the  morning,  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  if  it  is  fine  weather,  or  at  a 
quarter  of  eight  in  the  evening. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  notes  as  the  Englishman'?  I  have  to 
write  fewer  of  them  than  he. — Will  you  speak  to  the  German  ?  I 
will  speak  to  him. — When  will  you  speak  to  him  ?  At  present. — 
Where  is  he  ?  He  is  in  his  office,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood. — 
Will  you  go  to  the  market?  I  will  go  thither  to  (pour)  buy  some 
linen. — Do  thy  neighbors  not  wish  to  go  to  the  museum  and  wharf? 
They  cannot  go  there;  they  are  fatigued,  and  too  busy  to  go.  (y.) — 
Hast  thou  the  courage  to  go  to  the  wood  in  the  evening?  I  have 
the  courage  to  go  thither,  but  not  in  the  evening. — Are  your  children 
able  to  answer  my  notes  ?  They  are  able  to  answer  them. — What 
dost  thou  wish  to  say  to  the  servant  ?  I  wish  to  tell  him  to  make 
the  fire  and  to  sweep  the  warehouse,  our  office,  and  the  boy's  gar- 
ret— Wilt  ILdu  tell  thy  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ?  I  will  tell 
him  to  sell  it  to  thee. — What  do  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?  I  wish  to  tell 
you  a  word* — Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ?  I  wish  to  see  the  Scotch- 
man.— Has  thou  to  tell  him  to  send  thee  some  milk  ?  I  have  to  tell 
him  to  send  me  some. — Will  you  tell  your  cousin  to  go  to  the  gene- 
ral's in  the  morning,  for  he  wishes  to  see  him.  With  pleasure. — 
Which  book  does  my  brother  wish  to  sell  them  ?  He  wishes  to  sell 
only  thine  and  his  own.— Thou  hast  the  last  exercise,  hast  thou  not  ? 
Yes,  I  have  it. — My  young  friend  wishes  to  see  me,  does  he  not? 
I  believe  he  does.— He  has  a  mind  to  see  thee,  to  tell  thee  something 
pretty. 
10 
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TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON,  23d.— Vingt-troisieme  Le#m, 

Vingt-tboi8i*ih  Vocabulaire,  Ire  Soc. 
To  go  out.  To  remain,  to  stay.  |  Sortir,*  2.  Rester,  I. 

Ob$.  49.  Sortir,  means  to  leave  the  place  one  is  in,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  the  place  one  goes  to ;  when  the  latter  is  mentioned,  use :  aBer, 
and  not  sortir.  As : 


Are  yon  going  out  T    Yes,  I  wish  to 
go  out  to  my  friend's. 

To  remain,  to  stay  at  home. 

Here.  There. 

Wilt  thou  stay  here  f . . .  stay  there  ? 

I  wish  to  stay  here. . . .  there. 

Obs.  50.    Li,  id,  require  no  antecedent ;  y  requires  one.    Y  must  be 
repeated. 

Wilt  thou  go  to  thy  friends  f 
I  am  going  there,  but  he  is  not. 
The  pleasure,  the  favor. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  (good  enough) 
to  read  that  f 


Allez-vous  sortir  f  (going  tr  g9  omt.) 
(19*,  N.  1.)  Oui,jeveuztfOer(D0t 
sortir)  chez  mon  ami. 

Rester  d  la  maison,  (fem.  noun,  of 
which  hereafter.) 

lei,  y.  Ld,  y. 

Veux-tu  rester  ici  f . . .  rester  lit 

Je  veux  y  rester. 


To  do  a  favor. 
AU,  every. 
Every  day. 
Every  morning . . 
All  the  velvet. 


Every  Sunday. 
.  evening . . .  month. 
All  the  scholars. 


Veux-tu  &..er  chez  tea  amis  f 
J'y  vais,  mais  il  n'y  vs  pas. 
Le  plaisir.  (de  avant  on  infinitif.) 
Voulez-vous  me  faire  le  plaisir  de 

lire  cela  I 
Faire  un  plaisir. 
Sing.  Tout.    Plur.  Tout. 
Tous  les  jours.  Tons  les  dimanches 
Tous  les  matins  . . .  soirs  . . .  mob. 
Tout  le  velours.     Tous  les  eooliers. 


Ob*.  51.    All  of  the  velvet ;  all  of  the  scholars ;  are  frequently  need  in 
English,  but  the  of  must  not  be  expressed  in  French.  [Mind  that.] 

A  sore  finger.  A  sore  thumb. 

Is  your  little  finger  sore  T 

My  little  finger  pains  me.    It  is  sore. 

Whose  foot  is  sore  f  John's  is. 

Late.    It  is  late.    Is  it  late  f 

Is  it  not  late  ?  Tt  is  not  late. 

What  o'clock  is  it  f 

It  is  twelve  o'clock,  mid-day. 
Is  it  not  a  quarter  past  twelve  f 
So ;  it  is  but  half  past  twelve. 
Is  it  not  too  late  to  go  out  f 
No,  it  is  but  a  quarter  to  six,  or  it 

wants  only  a  quarter  to  six. 
b  it  half  past  one  f 
Write  the  date  of  the  month. 


t  Mai  au  doigt.  Mai  an  ] 

t  Avez-vous  mal  an  petit  doigt  I 
t  J'ai  mal  au  petit  doigt.  J'y  timaL 
t  Qui  a  mal  au  pied  f    Jean  y  a  mat 
Tard.      II  est  tard.      Est-il  tardf 
N'est-il  pas  tard  ?    II  n'eat  pas  tard. 
Quelle  heure  est-il  f  (quelle  is  fern 

to  agree  with  heure.)    (19«,  N.  2.) 
II  est  midi.  (Never  use  douze  heure*.) 
N'est-il  pas  midi  et  demi  f 
Non,  il  n'est  que  midi  et  quart. 
N'est-il  pas  trop  tard  pour  sortir  f 
Non,  il  n'est  que  six  heures  mom* 

un  quart. 
Est-il  une  heure  et  demie  f  (N.  3, 19* J 
Ecrives  le  quantieme  du  mois. 
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Write  it  every  day.  I  £crivez-le  tons  lea  jours,  [i  54.) 

Tbe  uames  of  the  months  are  after     Lea  noma  deb  mois  aom  aprea  lei 
the  numbers.  I      nombrea. 

Twektt-thiu>  Exicaciss,  lstSec.-rViNQT-TBOisiiME  ExiBCiCE.  Ire  Seo. 
£crivez  ici,  en  Fran$aia,  le  quantieme  du  mois. 

Ah !  Mr.  Charles,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  come  in.  Take  a  eeat. 
Take  this  one,  and  sit  down.  Thank  you.  I  have  one  here.  It  is 
good  enough. — How  have  you  been  6ince  last  month  ?  Quite  well ; 
and  how  are  you  all  ?  We  are  pretty  well  now. — How  is  your  cousin 
Samuel?  He  is  not  well.  He  has  a  bad  cold,  a  sore  throat,  and  the 
headache.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  tha.  he  is  sick. — Who  is  in  the  parlor  ? 
In  the  large  parlor?  No,  in  the  little  parlor.  Your  father,  the 
minister,  his  young  brother,  yours,  my  cousin  Louis,  Madame  Leblanc, 
her  son,  and  two  or  three  other  persons  are  there. — Is  anybody  in  the 
large  parlor  ?  No ;  nobody  is  there. — Is  the  olork  going  to  stay  at 
home?  No,  he  is  going  out  (going  to  go  out)  to  look  for  steel 
knives. — Has  the  Turk's  tailor  an  iron  or  steel  thimble  ?  He  has 
neither  a  thimble  of  iron  nor  of  steel;  he  has  none.  Then  I  will 
Ie*id  him  one.  (19*,  N.  1.) — One  of  silver?  No,  a  steel  one. — Which 
dictionary  have  you  here?  Here,  I  have  Surenne's  Dictionary,  French 
and  English,  and  there,  Webster's. — Art  thou  going  to  the  theatre  ? 
No,  I  am  not. — Then  thou  art  going  to  a  ball,  art  thou  not?  No,  I 
am  not  (going  there). — Where  then?  To  my  friend's  the  doctor. 
Is  that  all  ? — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  copy  that  note  for  me  ?  I 
have  not  time  to  copy  it,  but  little  Robert  is  going  to  copy  it  for  you, 
in  his  cousin's  office. 

Is  it  late?  It  is  not  late. — What  o'clock  is  it?  It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  the  captain  wish  to  go  out?  He 
wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  eight. — What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
I  an?  going  to  read. — What  have  you  to  read  ?  I  have  to  read  a 
gool  book. — Will  you  lend  it  to  me  ?  I  will  lend  it  to  you. — When 
will  you  lend  it  to  me  ?  I  will  lend  it  to  you  to-morrow,  if  you 
have  time  to  come  for  it  then,  (vemr  le  chercher.) — Have  you  a 
mind  to  go  rut?  I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — Are  you  willing  to 
stay  here,  my  dear  (cker)  friend?  I  cannot  remain  here. — Whither 
have  you  to  go?  I  have  to  go  to  the  counting-house. — Wnen  will 
you  go  to  the  ball?  To-night. — At  what  o'clock?  At  midnight.— 
Do  yon  go  to  the  Scotchman's  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morning?  I 
go  there  (y)  both  in  the  evening  and  in  tho  morning. — Where  are 
yon  going  to  now?  I  am  going  to  the  theatre. — Where  is  your  son 
going  to?  He  is  going  nowhere;  he  is  going  to  stay  at  home  to 
{pour)  study  his  French  and  translate  it ;  for  he  has  a  cora  fao>\.» — 
Where  is  your  brother  t   He  is  in  the  parlor. — \%  Vie  t\o\  ^piu^ta  V\% 
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counling-house  1  No,  he  is  not  going  there. — Is  he  going  to  slay 
here  ?  Yes,  he  is. — Why  ?  Because  he  has  a  sore  thumb  and  finger, 
and  he  cannot  write. — Cannot  his  clerk  write  for  him  t  Yes,  he  can; 
and  brother  is  going  to  send  for  him  to  do  it. — Wilt  thou  come  foi 
John  at  seven  1     With  pleasure. 


Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

you,  of  seeing  them,  him. 
I  have  been  perfectly  well. 
Oh !  Will  you  come  in  and  sit  down  t 


Depuis  que  je  n'ai  eu  le  plaisir  di 
vous  Toir,  de  les  voir,  de  le  voir. 

Je  me  suis  parfaitement  porte\ 

Oh!  Voulez-vous  entrer  et  vow 
asseoir  t 

*e  ne  peux  m  entrer  ni  m'asseoir. 

Je  vous  rends  graces. 

Le  chaud.  Trop  chaud. 

YocABULAiai.   2de  Section. 
Besoin.         Avoir  besoin  de . . . 


I  can  neither  go  in  nor  sit  down. 

Many  thanks. 

The  heat.        Too  warm,  too  hot. 

Vocabulary.   2d  Section. 
Ntcd.  To  have  need  of..,. 

To  have  need  of  it.         To  want  it. 
To  be  in  want  of  it.        To  have  use 

for  it. 
I  have  need  of  that.      I  want  that. 
I  am  in  want  of  it.  I  have  need  of  it. 
Have  you  need  of  this  knife  f 
Do  you  want  this  knife  T  (in  want  of) 
I  do  not  want  it,  (have  no  need  for  it.)!  Je  n'en  ai  pas  besoin, 


En  avoir  besoin.  (§  50.) 

J'ai  besoin  de  cela. 
J'en  ai  besoin. 

>  Avez-vous  besoin  de  ce  couteauf 


Are  we  in  want  of  these  scissors  f 

I  believe  that  you  have  need  of  them. 

Do  you  want  them  any  more  f 

I  do  not  want  them  any  more. 

Has  he  need  of  money  f 

He  has  great  need  of  it. 

He  is  much  in  want  of  U. 

Has  the  merchant  need  of  any  f 

He  does  not  want  any. 

Who  wants  or  has  need  of  any  ? 

Nobodjr  wants  any. 

They  have  need  of  it.  of  them,  of 

some. 
Do  John  and  Charles  need  the  horses  ? 
Have  J.  and  C.  need  of  the  horses  f 
They  do  not  want  them. 
Of  what  t    Of  what  have  you  need  t 
I  have  need  of  all  that. 
I  want  nothing. 
What  is  he  in  want  of? 
What  does  he  want  f 
What  has  he  need  off 
(He  wants)  nothing,  that,  everything. 
To  be  acquainted  with.      To  know. 


Avons-nous  besoin  de  ces  dseauxl 
Je  crois  que  vous  en  a  vex  besoin. 
En  avez-vous  encore  besoin  f 
Je  n'en  ai  plus  besoin. 
A-t-il  besoin  d' argent  t 

>  II  en  a  grand  besoin. 

Le  marchand  en  a-t-il  besoir  f 
II  n'en  a  pas  besoio. 
Qui  en  a  besoin  f 
Personne  n'en  a  hisoin. 
lis  en  ant  besoin. 

>  Jean  et  Charlei   mt-ili  besoin  dst 
5       chevaux  f 

lis  n'en  ont  pas  betoin. 

De  q  uoi  ?  De  quoi  avez-vous  besoin  I 

J'ai  besoin  de  tout  cela. 

Je  n'ai  besoin  de  rien. 

De  quoi  a-t-il  besoin  f  ($  95.) 

De  rien.    De  cela.    De  tout, 
Connaitre,*  4. 
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ed  with  (to  know)  a 
«iy ;  a  good  teacher. 
d  with  nobody. 
>e,     of  him,     of  it. 
ou,         of  them, 
i  want  of  me  t 
r  you. 

t  of  these  books  ? 
them. 
*  my  brothers  ? 

f  them. 

it?  He  does  (want  it.) 
it?  (have  I  need  of?) 
iwyer's  clerk. 

at  more  t 


Connaitre  un  l.inme;   ^uelqu'up; 

un  bon  maitre. 
Ne  connaitre  personne. 
De  moi,    de  toi,    de  lui,  <e*,  %  VI, 
De  nous,     de  vous,     d'eux,  (en.) 
Voire  pere  a-t-il  besoin  de  moit 
II  a  besoin  de  vous. 
Avez-vous  besoin  de  ces  livres  ? 
Ten  ai  besoin. 
A-t-il  besoin  de  mes  frcres  ? 
II  a  besoin  d'eux.  (pour  les  personnes.) 
II  en  a  besoin.  (pers.  et  choses.) 
A-t-il  besoin  de  cela  ?  11  en  a  besoin. 
De  qui  ai-je  besoin  ? 
Vous   avez  besoin  du  commis  de 

1'avocat. 
Quoi  encore  1    De  quoi  encore  1 


Exercise.  2d  Sec. — Vingt-troisirmb  Exercise.  2dc  Sec. 
Ecrivez,  en  Francois,  le  quantiemc  du  mois. 

pleased  at  seeing  you.  * *iss  Clara.  Sit  down ;  take 
w  do  you  do,  this  morning?  I  am  pretty  well;  better 
iday. — I  am  glad  of  it.  How  is  your  father?  I  do 
ather  is  not  here,  but  he  is  coming  in  two  or  three 
u,  Sir;  how  hav*e  you  been  since  I  had  tho  pleasure 
?  I  have  been  perfectly  well,  I  thank  y  y.i. — Is  it 
out  of  doors?  It  is  warm,  quite  warm. — Indeed!  I 
. — I  bid  you  good  morning,  Sir.  Miss,  I  present  my 
l.     Adieu! 

isor  going  to  make  us  recite  (nous  faire  reciter)  im- 
fo,  not  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half  an  hour.— 
till  study  my  vocabulary ;  can  I  not  ?  To  be  sure  you 
fou  not  know  it  yet?  Yes,  I  know  it  pretty  well;  but 
trop  bien.  Obs.  35.) — May  I  go  in  the  parlor,  to  study 
you  not  study  here?  I  can  write,  read,  copy,  and 
;  but  I  can  study  better  in  a  corner  of  the  parlor, — If 
lere,  I  can  ask  you  (vous  faire)  a  few  questions,  and 
ask  me  some. — Very  well,  I  am  going  to  stay.  Will 
may  I  (puis-je?)  ask  you  the  first  questions?  You 
you  are  ready ;  for,  I  am  ready  to  answer  you. — I  am 
y.  I  wish  first  to  correct  a  word  there.  Now  I  am 
:now  th  *  date  of  the  month ;  do  you  not  ?  I  believe 
>u;  do  you  know  it?  To  be  sure. — And  he;  can  he 
ieve  not. — Who  cannot  tell  the  date  oi  lYio  mou'OcA 
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Robert  cannot— I  ?   Yes,  I  can.    Is  it  not  the  8th  of  May  *    Yes, 

it  is  (or  that's  it). 

Are  you  going  out?  (N.  1,  19s.)  To  be  sure;  have  I  not  my  hat, 
cloak,  and  gloves?  Yes,  you  have. — Have  you  to  purchase  (buy) 
anything?  Yes,  I  have  to  purchase  many  things.  What?  A  large 
shawl,  for  Sarah;  a  pretty  little  stick,  for  Henry;  some  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  and  velvet,  for  Charlotte. — Is  that  all?  All!  No, 
indeed ! — What  else  (or  more)  ?  What  more  ?  A  great  many  things. 
— Have  you  not  to  buy  something  for  our  little  cousin,  John  ?  Yet, 
I  have  several  things  to  get  for  him.  First,  a  wooden  gun  and  other 
toys;  and  afterwards  some  little  books. — Is  that  all  fo^Jrim?  To  be 
sure ;  it  is  enough;  is  it  not?  Yes,  indeed. — Have  you  a  catalogue 
of  those  things?  No,  I  have  none;  but,  will  you  do  me  the  favor 
of  making  one  for  me  ?  Yes,  with  pleasure. — Where  is  the  paper, 
where  is  the  pencil  ?  The  paper  is  here,  and  the  pencil  there.— 
Have  you  money  enough  to  buy  all  that  ?  I  believe  so. — What  can 
you  lend  me?  A  knife,  if  you  have  need  of  one. — A  what?  A 
knife. — Thank  you,  I  have  no  need  of  a  knife. — What  have  yon 
need  of?  I  have  need  of  a  good  gun. — An  iron  or  .a  steel  one?  A 
steel  one. — Why  do  you  want  it?  I  want  it  to  kill  a  cat,  a  dog,  and 
some  birds. — Are  you  in  want  of  this  picture  ?  Which  ?  Our  good 
painter's  last  picture.  I  ?  No ;  but  be  wants  it. — Who  wants  it ' 
This  young  man  does. — How  much  will  he  give  for  it?  I  do  no* 
know  how  much. — Does  your  brother  want  money?  He  does  not 
want  any. — Who  wants  sugar?  Nobody  wants  any. — Oh!  yes;  I 
want  some,  to  sweeten  my  tea. — Has  anybody  need  of  pepper1 
Nobody  has. — Has  the  grocer  but  one  eye  ?  No,  he  has  tvi  o ;  but 
he  has  but  one  thumb. 

Always.  ($  170.)  A  moment,  a  little  while.  To uj ours.  Un  moment, 
an  potit  moment. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON,  24th.— Vingt-quatrieme  Lepm,  24m*. 

Vocabulary.   1st  Section.  Vocabulajre.   Ire  Section. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.— Indkatif. 

THE  PRESENT  TENSE.— Temps  Present  ou  Pritenl. 

For  its  formation  see  ($  144.)    That  article  must  be  carefully  studied. 

06*.  52.  The  three  present  tenses :  1  love,  I  do  love,  I  am  loving,  will  fi* 

the  present  be  expressed  in  French  by :  faime.  (Mind  that :  am  loving,  trf 

reading,  &c.t  are  never  translated  literally.) 

To  love,  to  like,  to  be  fond  of.  I  Aimer,  1.  (d,  avant  un  infiniuX) 

I  love.  I  do  not  love.      I  J'aime.  Je  n'aime  pas. 
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Ill 


He  does.  (Dir.  1.) 

1    He  does  not. 

f     We  are  (fond  of). 

Thou  lovest  tea. 

ad  ?    They  like  to 

f  . . .  them  ? 

lem). 

n,  them). 

>  not  like  him  or  it 

horse  f    He  does, 
hing  f     I  do  not. 

i  sell  cabbages  f 

They  do  not. 
or  task  t 
o  not  (finish  it). 
>ils  finish  f 
9  his  exercise,  those 
ks. 

waiting  for  ?    I  ex- 
rhom  he  expects, 
my  notes  to-night  f 
a  they  receive. 


Aime-t-il  f  II  time. 

N'aime-t-il  pas  ?    II  n'aime  pas. 
Aimez-vous  ?        Nous  aimons. 
Aimes-tu  f  Tu  aimes  le  the". 

Qui  aime  a  lire  f     lis  aiment  a  lire. 

L'aimez-vous  f      Let  aimez-vous  I 

(*  51.) 
Je  l'aime.  Je  lea  aime. 

Je  ne  l'aime  pas.  Je  ne  les  aimo  pas 
Pat  du  taut.    Je  ne  l'aime  pas  dt 

tout. 
Vend-il  son  cheval  ?    II  le  vend. 
Vendez-vous  quelque  chose  f    Je  ne 

vends  rien. 
Ces    fermiers-la    vendent-ils    des 

chouxf 
lis  en  vendent.  lis  n'en  vendent  pas. 
Finissez-vous  votre  devoir  t 
Je  le  finis.  Je  ne  le  finis  pas. 

Que  finissent  les  ecoliers  f 
Celui-ci  finit  son  excrcice,  ceux-Ia 

finissent  leurs  devoirs. 
Qui  attendez-vous  f     J'attends  le 

garcon  qu'il  attend. 
Recevez-vous  des  billets  ce  soir  f 
J' en  recois  autant  qu'ils  enrecoivent 


i  Exercise.  1st  Sec. — Vingt-quatbiImx  Ex.  Ire  Sec. 
ttez  (put)  ici  le  quantieme  du  mois  en  Francais. 
ing  to  see  Mr.  Charles,  to-day  %  I  am. — How  is  he 
etter,  but  not  at  all  well. — How  is  his  old  cousin?  He 
How  have  you  been  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
iend's?  I  have  always  been  well,  as  usual. — How 
lome  ?  Every  one  is  well. — Is  any  one  sick  at  your 
obody  is  sick. — Is  not  your  little  boy  sick  1  Oh !  yes; 
3k ;  but  not  much.— Are  you  not  coming  in  ?  Yes,  I 
(N.  1,  19*),  to  sit  down  a  moment— Come  in,  come 
jeat.— No,  thank  you ;  I  will  (vais)  sit  here.  (N.  I91.) 
lys  speak  French?  No,  we  do  not  always  speak  it 
l  not  always  speak  it!  Because  I  do  not  speak  it 
es  does  not  6peak  much  better,  and  the  children  do 
all.— How  many  exercises  do  the  scholars  copy  every 
opy  two ;  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  eve- 
it  o'clock  do  they  copy  the  morning  one  ?  They  co^y 
•And  the  evening  one ;  do  they  also  copy  \\  «X  \  ^*»X^ 
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They  copy  it  at  J  past  7. — When  do  you  correct  them?    I  comet 
them  at  two  or  £  of  two. 

Do  you  not  dine  (diner)  at  one  ?  No,  we  dine  later. — Who 
dines  at  one  ?  All  our  neighbors  do. — Why  do  you  not  dine  at  one 
also  ?  Because  we  like  to  dine  later. — Do  your  children  dine,  01 
eat  dinner,  when  you  do?  No,  they  dine  before  us. — Do  they  like 
to  eat  dinner  before  you?  Yes,  they  do  like  to  do  it,  because  they 
are  always  hungry. — Do  they  like  to  drink  tea  or  coffee  ?  They 
like  to  drink  neither  tea  nor  coffee,  but  milk. — Do  you  lovt 
your  brother?  I  do  love  him. — Does  your  brother  love  yon? 
He  does  not  love  me. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child! 
I  do  love  thee. — Dosl  thou  love  this  ugly  man?  I  do  not  love  him. 
— Whom  do  you  love?  I  love  my  children. — Whom  do  we  love? 
We  love  our  friends. — Do  we  like  any  one  ?  We  like  no  one.— 
Does  anybody  like  us?  The  Americans  like  us. — Do  you  want 
anything?  I  want  nothing. — Whom  is  your  father  in  want  of?  He 
is  in  want  of  his  servant. — What  do  you  want?  I  want  the  note.— 
Do  you  want  this  or  that  note  ?  I  want  this  one. — What  do  yon 
wish  to  do  with  it?  (en?)  I  wish  to  open  it,  in  order  to  read  it- 
Does  he  receive  as  many  notes  as  I  ?  He  receives  more  of  them 
than  you. — What  do  you  give  me  ?  I  do  not  give  thee  anything.— 
Do  you  give  this  book  to  my  brother?  I  do  give  it  him.— Do 
you  give  him  a  bird  ?  I  do  give  him  one. — To  whom  do  you  lend 
your  books  ?  I  lend  them  to  those  scholars. — Does  your  friend  lend 
me  a  dollar?  He  lends  you  one. — To  whom  do  you  lend  you! 
clothes?  (habits  ?)     I  do  not  lend  them  to  anybody. 

Vocabulary.    2d  Section.  Vocabulaiilk.    2de  Section. 

PRESENT  TENSE  CONTINUED  —LePrisent  Continui. 
Are  you  fond  of,  do  you  like  beef  f     |  Aimez-vous  le  boeuf? 

Obs.  53.  As  the  noun  beef  is  here  used  in  its  general  sense,  the  Fronts 
use,  not  the  partitive,  but  the  definite  article,  le,  les,  (the.)  ($  15.) 


Does  ^e  like  the  Prussians  t 

To  eat.    To  arrange,  to  set  in  order. 

Do  you  like  to  eat  beef? 


Aime-t-il  les  Prussiens  t 
Manger,  1.        Arranger,  ranger,  1. 
Aimez-vous  a  manger  du  bcBiif  ? 


Obs.  54.    As  the  noun  beef  is  here  used  to  express  a  portion  of  beef,  not 
*1l  the  beef,  the  French  use  the  partitive,  du,  des,  (some  or  any.) 


Does  he  like  to  eat  cakes  T  ($  20.) 
They  like  to  eat  some. 
To  eat,  eating,         we  eat. 

To  change,    changing,    we  change. 

(*  144,  R.  2.) 
1o  neglect,  neglecting,  we  neglect. 


Aime-t-il  a  manger  des  gateaux  t 
lis  aim  en t  a  en  manger. 
Manger,  mangeant,  nous  mangeon* 
Changer,     change  ant,     nous  Chan* 

geons. 
Negliger,    ne*glig«ant,  nous   n<%K- 
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Do  yon  neglect  your  French  f 
We  do  not  neglect  it  at  all. 
Does  he  send  you  the  bank-note  t 
He  does,  K%  144 — 3.)       He  does  not. 
[send,  thousendest,  he  sends,  they 

send,    who  sends  ?    What  does  he 

send? 
I  sweep,  thou  sweepest,  he  sweeps, 

they  sweep,  who  sweeps  ?  does  he 

not  sweep  f 
Who  sweeps  the  parlor  carpet  ? 
I  do  not  know  who  sweeps  it. 
Open,       to  open  one,       opening. 
I  open,      thou  openest,      he  opens. 
Does  he  open  his  chest  ?      He  does. 
Does  he  open  hi*  eyes  f       He  does. 


Negligex-vous  votre  Francois  t 

Nous  ne  le  negligeons  pas  du  tout. 

Vous  envoie-t-il  le  billet  de  banque  t 

II  me  1'envoie.  II  ne  me  l'envoie  pas. 

J'envoic,  tu  envoies,  il  envoie,  il* 
envoient,quienvoie?  Qu  envoie-t- 
il? 

Je  balaie,  tu  balaies,  il  balaie,  ils 
balaient,  qui  belaie  ?  Ne  baJiie-t-tl 
pas? 

Qui  balaie  le  tapis  du  salon  ? 

Je  ne  sais  pas  qui  le  balaie. 

Ouvrir,*  2,    en  ouvrir  un,    ouvrant. 

J'ouvre,       tu  ouvrcs,       il  ouvre. 

Ouvre-t-il  son  coflre  ?    II  l'ouvre. 

tOuvret-il  Its  yeux  ?     U  Ice  ouvre. 


Ob$.  55.  Use  the  definite  article,  le,  let,  (the,)  instead  of  the  possessive, 
when  the  sense  clearly  indicates  the  possessor.  Ses  may  be  used,  but  let 
is  preferable. 


To  suffer.     I  cannot  bear  it,  (them.) 

To  put  away,  to  put  by,  lay  up,  (put 
any  article  in  its  proper  place.) 

Will  you  put  away  your  hat,  clothes, 
money,  shoes,  books,  pencils,  &c. 
(Dir.  2.) 

To  shut,    to  shut  up  the  store. 

Is  the  servant  shutting  up  the  office  ? 

He  does  not  now,  but  he  is  going  to 
shut  it  in  a  moment  (presently.) 

This  soldier.  Some  cider. 

Has  the  captain  more  than  thirty  sol- 
diers ?     He  has  less  than  twenty. 

Often,        pretty  often,  (enough.) 

What  does  the  American  like  ? 

He  is  yery  fond  of  coffee  and  tea. 


Souffrir. 

souffrir. 
Serrer,  1. 


Je  ne  peux  pas  le  (lis) 


To  dine,  to  eat  dinner,  to  eat  supper. 
The  dinner,  at  dinner.     The  supper, 

at  supper. 
Do  they  often  change  their  servants? 
We  often  change  them. 
To  change  something. 

Twbhtt-foubth  Exercise.  2d  Sec. — ViNGT-QUATRifeMK  Ex.   2de  Sec 
Mettez  ici  le  quantieme  en  Francais. 
Ah !  Mr.  Arago,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.    You  a*e  well,  I  hope. 
Tolerably  well,  thank  you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. — D  o  you Vtvovi  vc\\«\% 


Voulei-vous  serrer  votre  chapeau, 
vos  habits,  votre  argent,  vos  sou- 
tiers,  vos  livres,  vos  crayons,  &c 

Fcrmer,  1.        Fcrmer  le  magasin. 

Le  domestique  ferme-t-il  le  bureau  f 

II  ne  le  ferme  pas  a  present ;  mais  il 
va  lc  fcrmer  dans  un  moment. 

Ce  soldat-ci.  Du  cidre. 

Le  capitaine  a-t-il  plus  de  trente  sol- 
data  ?  II  en  a  mo  ins  de  vingt.  (16s. 

Souvent,        assez  souvent. 

Qu'aime  1'  Amcricain  ? 

II  aimo  beaucoup  le  cafe*  et  le  the*. 
(06*.  53.) 

Diner.  Souper. 

Le  diner,  a  diner.  Le  souper,  a 
souper. 

Changent-ils    souvent    do    domes 

tiques  ?   Nous  en  changeons  souvent. 

Changer  de  quclque  chose,  (de.) 
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Mr.  Lamartine  is?  Yes,  he  is  at  home.  Thank  you,  Sir.  I  hxn  H 
write  to  him. — Well !  come  in  my  house  and  sit  down  a  little.  M  iny 
thanks.  I  am  not  tired.   I  am,  as  usual,  in  a  hurry  (presse),  for  1 

wan<  to  see  Mr.  Rush who  is  going  to  Liverpool  at  I  past  10. 

Adieu,  then  j  for  you  have  not  much  time.  Adieu. — It  is  warm, 
very  warm,  is  it  not  ?  No ;  it  is  not  too  warm  for  me. — Not  too  warm 
for  you !  Then  you  like  the  heat  (Jit  chaud),  indeed !  I  do. — Do 
you  not  like  the  heat?    Not  quite  so  much  as  you,  I  believe. 

Do  you  recite  this  evening  at  6  or  at  7  o'clock?  We  recite  only 
at  7,  I  believe. — Do  you  know  what  vocabulary  we  recite?  You 
recite  the  last  one. — Which  is  the  last  one  ?  The  ...  is  it  not?— 
I  believe  not. — Which,  then  ?  This  one. — I  know  these  two.  And 
I  also. — Then,  I  am  ready  to  recite.  And  you  ?  I  also. — What  ue 
you  looking  for  (or,  do  you  seek).  Miss  Charlotte?  Is  it  your  shawl 
or  cloak  that  you  seek  (are  looking  for)  ?  No,  Sir,  I  an  looking  foi 
my  copy-book  of  French,  to  translate  my  exercise  in  it. 

What  do  you  eat  at  breakfast  ?  We  eat  a  little  beef  or  mutton, 
bread  and  butter,  &c. — Do  you  like  beef  at  breakfast  ?  Yes,  a  little, 
but  I  like  it  very  well  (beaucoup)  at  dinner. — Do  you  like  to  eat  ii 
also  at  supper?  I  do  not  like  it  so  much  (tant).  As  for  me  (mm), 
I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  I  cannot  bear  it. — You  cannot  bear  it  ?  indeed! 
No,  indeed,  I  cannot. — Do  you  eat  much  cheese  ?  We  do  not  eat 
much ;  we  do  not  like  it ;  we  cannot  bear  it. — Do  you  often  change 
servants  (de  domestiques)  ?  Yes,  we  often  change  them.  We  change 
them  every  month. — Does  not  Julius  neglect  his  task  often  ?  Yes, 
he  does;  but  we  do  not  neglect  ours. — What  do  you  neglect?  1 
believe  that  we  do  not  neglect  anything.  (06s.  4.)  You  are  good 
s  holars,  then,  if  you  neglect  nothing.  Thank  you. — What  are  yon 
going  to  fix  or  arrange  ?  When  ?  To-day.  To-day  ?  We  do  not  fix 
anything,  but  these  boys  set  their  books  in  order  (^x). — Does  yonr 
father  send  you  anything?  He  sends  me  all  I  wish.— Does  he  send 
you  shoes,  stockings,  and  gloves  ?  No,  but  he  sends  me  money  to 
buy  some. — How  much  does  he  send  you  ?  He  sends  me  more  than 
ten  dollars  every  month.— Is  that  all  ?  Yes,  and  that  is  enough.— 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Isaac  to  open  the  parlor?  He  ia 
opening  it  now  (Fouvre). — Very  well.  Then  you  need  not  tell  him 
to  open  it ;  but  you  may  tell  him  to  sweep  it.  I  will.  ( Je  vais  le 
faire.)  (19',  N.  1.) 

Do  you  cut  anything?  We  cut  some  wood. — What  do  those  mer- 
chants cut  ?  They  do  not  cut  anything ;  bt»e  their  clerk  cuts  some 
coarse  cloth. — Does  he  not  cut  the  fine  cloth  too  ?  No ,  he  is  afiaid  to 
cut  it. — Yon  mean,  he  is  afraid  to  tear  it,  do  yoia  not?    Yes,  I  mean, 
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10  tear  "X — Does  he  not  tear  the  cotton  ?  Yes,  he  tears  it,  and  the 
eoaree  doth  too ;  but  he  tears  neither  the  velvet  nor  the  satin.— 
When  do  yon  receive  your  notes  ?  I  receive  them  every  morning 
when  you  receive  yours. — Does  our  neighbor,  the  lawyer,  receive 
his  journals  when  we  receive  ours  1  I  do  not  know  when  he  receives 
his. — What  does  your  servant  carry  ?  He  carries  several  things  in  a 
large  trunk. — Does  he  open  it?  He  does  not. — Where  is  he  carry* 
ing  it?  He  is  carrying  it  home.  (Obs.  52.) — Are  you  waiting  for 
anybody?  Yes,  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  little  Irishman. — Do  you 
wait  for  him  often  ?  Yes,  I  do. — Every  morning  or  every  evening? 
Morning  and  evening. — Are  you  killing  two  birds?  I  am  killing 
only  one. — How  many  chickens  does  that  old  cook  kill  ?  He  does 
not  kill  any. — Who  kills  them,  then  ?  The  fanners  kill  then.  — Do 
(the)  farmers  work  as  much  as  (the)  sailors  ?  They  do. — Who  works 
more  ?  You  or  your  son  ?  We  work  as  much  the  one  as  the  other. 
Very  ill.  Worse.  Much  worse.  Tres-mal.  Plus  mal.  Beaucoup  p.  m. 
Does  the  doctor  hope  yet  f  Go  (imper.  Le  docteur  espere-t-il  encore  t  Allez. 
To  rest  yourself,  myself.    Good-by.     Vous  re  poser,  me  repo.  Je  vous  salue 

Yooabtjlabt.  8d  Section.  Vooabulairb.  8me  Section. 

PRESENT  TENSE  CONTINUED  (*  144.)— U  Prtsent  Continui. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  role  given  in  §(  144). 


This  desk.        The  teacher's  desk. 

What  are  your  brothers  doing  T 

They  are  doing  nothing. 

Are  yon  not  doing  an  exercise  ? 

No,  we  do  not  do  one. 

What  are  you  doing  in  the  office  t 

We  do  the  task  we  have  to  do. 

Do  yon  say  anything  to  me  t 
W)  tell  yon  that  they  wish  to  eat. 

Do  yon  say  nothing  t 

No,  nothing. 

That  may  be. 

At  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  13th. 

That  cannot  be. 


Ce  pupitre.    Le  pupitre  du  maitre 

Vos  freres  que  font-ils  ? 

lis  ne  font  rien. 

Ne  faites-vous  pas  un  exercice  ? 

rfon,  nous  n'en  faisons  pas. 

Que  fai tee- vous  dans  le  bureau  ? 

Nous  y  faisons  le  devoir  que  no> 
avons  a  faire. 

Me  dites-vous  quelque  chose  t 

Nous  vous  disons.  qu'ils  veulent 
manger. 

Ne  dites-vous  rien  ? 

Non,  rien.  {%  151.  A.  8.) 

Cela  peut  etre. 

Au  coin  de  Walnut  et  de  la  13rr.e. 

Cela  ne  peut  pas  £tre. 
TwiXTT-rotrxTn  Exercise.  3d  Sec— Vikot-quatrumb  Ex.  3mb  See. 
Mettez  ici  le  quanticme  du  mois,  en  Francais. 
Mr.  Jean,  jo  snis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir.  Pouvez-vous  me  dira 
wmment  so  porte  voire  cousin  Armand?  II  est  tres-mal.  En 
verite !  Pen  snis  bien  fache.  Est-il  plus  mal  que  hier  1  Oui,  il 
est  beaucoup  plus  mal.  Le  docteur  espere-t-il  encore?  Ovu,  & 
•spere  exeo/e,  pause  que  Armand  est  jeune ;  mais  \\  ea\  \ife%  mt^.— 
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Prenez  un  siege.  Asseyez-vous.  Non,  je  ne  peux  pas  m'asseoir  a 
present.  Ne  pouvez-vous  pas  vous  asseoir  un  j»etit  moment,  pom 
vous  reposer?  Non,  je  ne  le  peux  pas;  car  j'ai  a  aller  chez  lapo- 
thicaire  pour  acheter  quelque  chose.  Est-ce  pour  Armand  ?  Oui, 
c;est  pour  lui.    Alors,  allez,  allez.     Adieu!    Je  vous  salue. 

Miss  Emilie,  what  are  you  waiting  for?  lam  waiting  for  the 
scholars. — Are  they  coming,  or  do  they  come  ?  (06s.  52.)  I  be- 
lieve they  are  coming. — What  are  they  doing?  Who  ?  The  shoe- 
makers. They  are  making  shoes  (§  4). — Are  the  carpenters  making 
a  ship  ?  No,  they  are  not  making  one. — What  do  they  do  ?  They 
do  something,  but  we  do  not  know  what. — Do  you  know  where  are 
my  dictionaries?  Which?  The  French  ones.  We  kno  t  where 
they  are. — Will  you  tell  us  where  they  are?  No,  we  wui  not  tell 
you.  You  may  look  for  them. — You  are  very  good,  indeed !  Do 
the  teachers  owe  anything  to  the  butter-man  ?  They  do  not  owe 
him  anything.  —Do  they  not  owe  something  to  the  tailors?  They 
owe  them  t$omethir,g. — How  much?  Not  much.  Not  more  than 
two  or  three  dollars. — Do  they  owe  more  to  the  joiner?  No,  they 
do  not  owe  him  so  much;  for,  they  owe  him  nothing. — Nothing  at 
all  ?  No,  nothing  at  all.  I  believe  they  owe  him  nothing  at  all.— 
I  know  they  owe  him  something  for  their  last  desk. — That  may  be, 
(cela  peut  etre.) 

Do  the  Messrs.  Cowell  &  Son  keep  a  dry  goods  store  ?  Yes,  they 
keep  one. — Where  do  they  keep  it?  They  keep  it  at  the  comer  of 
Chestnut  and  Seventh  (de  Chestnut  et  de  la  7me). — What'  do  they 
keep?  They  keep  gloves,  ribbons,  satin,  velvet,  fine  cloth,  and 
many  other  things. — Do  they  receive  their  satin,  velvet,  gloves,  and 
ribbons  from  France  (France)  ?  No,  I  believe  they  do  not  receive 
them  from  France  ;  they  buy  them  (achetent)  from  our  merchants. 
— What  do  they  receive  from  France  ?  They  do  not  receive  any- 
thing.— Do  the  French  take  much  tea  ?  No,  they  do  not  take  muck 
— They  take  more  coffee  than  tea ;  do  they  not?  Yes,  they  take  a 
little  more. — Do  they  not  take  a  great  deal  more  of  it?  No>  they 
do  not  take  a  great  deal  more ;  but  they  take  more  wine  than  either 
tea  or  coffee,  (que  de  the  ou  de  cafe.) — What  do  the  Italians  and 
Spanish  drink  ?  They  drink  chocolate. — Do  they  not  drink  wine 
also  ?  Yes,  they  do. — Do  you  know  that  the  general's  old  brother 
is  very  sick  ?  Yes,  we  know  it ;  and  we  know  also  that  he  is  bettei 
this  morning. — We  are  glad  to  hear  it. — Do  you  say  anything  to 
me  ?  We  do  not  say  anything  to  you. — Do  you  tell  them  anything? 
We  do  not  say  anything  to  them. — Do  you  say  anything  pretty  to. 
your  good  neighbor?  We  tell  him  something  pretty. — What  dc 
you  tell  him  pretty  *    We  are  not  going  to  tell  you  of  it,  or  it  to  you. 
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ire  11.    I  believe  it. 
Before  the  hour, 
the  way,  the  road, 

Dust. 


Vous  vous  Stes  bien  porto*.  Je  le  crom 
A  Pheure.  Avant  l'heure. 

Ponctuel.  En  chemin. 

Je  pense.    De  la  poussiere,  (femi.) 
II  fait  beaucoup  de  poussiere. 


TH  LESSON,  25th.— Vingt-cinquieme  Lt^on,  25m# 

Vocabulaibi.  Ire  Section, 
r  TENSE  CONTINUED.— Le  Prisent  Conii  u*. 
en  in  ($  144),  on  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  the  present 
le  to  irregular  as  well  as  regular  verbs,  it  remains  now  only 
resent  tense  singular  of  a  few  irregular  verbs,  to  enable 
)  them  in  his  exercises.    They  are  the  following: 


ike.    Doing. 

te  does. 

inking. 

ikest,  he  drinks. 

ming. 

est,  he  comes. 

iting. 

test,  he  writes. 

>g- 

he  sees, 
saying. 
t,  he  says, 
oing  out. 

sst  out,  he  goes  out. 
ding. 

est,  he  reads, 
(to    be    acquainted 
wing. 

>west,  he  knows. 

utting  on. 

ittest,  he  puts. 

seping. 

pest,  he  sleeps. 

rving. 

rest,  he  serves. 

ing. 

st,  he  takes. 

,  translating. 

xmnslatest,  he  trans- 


Faire,*  faisant. 

Je  fais,  tu  fais,  il  fait. 

Boire,*  buvant. 

Je  bois,  tu  bois,  il  boit. 

Venir,*  venant. 

Je  viens,  tu  viens,  il  viont 

Ecrire,*  ecrivant. 

J^cris,  tu  gens,  il  ecrit. 

Voir,*  voyant. 

Je  voia,  tu  vois,  il  voit. 

Dire,*  disant. 

Je  dis,  tu  dis,  il  dit. 

Sortir,*  sortant. 

Je  sor8,  tu  sors,  il  sort. 

Lire,*  lisant. 

Je  lis,  tu  lis,  il  lit. 

Connaitre,*  connaissant. 

>  Je  connais,  tu  connais,  il  connaft* 
(  Je  sais,  tu  sais,  il  sait. 

Mettre,*  4,  mettant. 

Je  mets,  tu  mets,  il  met. 

Dormir,*  2,  dormant. 

Je  dors,  tu  dors,  il  dort. 

Servir,*  2,  servant. 

Je  sers,  tu  sere,  il  sert. 

Prendre,*  4,  prenant. 

Je  p rends,  tu  prends,  il  pretd. 

Traduire,*  4,  traduisant. 

Je  traduis,  tu  traduia,  il  tiadoit 
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VniGT-ciNQUifcME  Exercice.  Ire  See 
Mettez  (put)  le  quantieme,  en  Francais,  ici. 

Bonsoir,  Mr.  Je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir.  J'espere  qua  TOM 
vous  etes  bien  porte  depuis  que  je  n?ai  eu  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir. 
Tres-bien,  merci.  Suis-je  le  premier  ici,  ce  soir  ?  Vous  etes  pre- 
mier. Vous  Fetes  assez  souvent,  mais  pas  toujours. — Je  suis  sonvem 
tiop  occupe  pour  venir  toujours  a  l'heure.  Je  le  crois,  car  vous  etet 
bien  ponctuel.  Ou  sont  les  autres  ecoliers?  En  chemic,  je  pease, 
car  ils  sont  ponctuels  aussi.  Mais  pas  tant  que  vous. — Vailez-voni 
prendre  un  siege  ?  Non,  je  vous  remercie,  pas  encore.  Je  rem 
d'abord  chercher  un  mot  dans  le  dictionnaire. — Quel  mot  ^oulex- 
vous  savoir?  Je  veux  savoir  le  Fran^ais  de:  dust. — Que  voulez- 
vous  dire  en  Francais?  Je  veux  dire :  it  is  dusty.  Le  Francais  de 
it  is  dusty,  est :  il  fait  de  la  poussiere.  A  present,  je  peux  vous  dire* 
II  fait  beaucoup  de  poussiere.  Oui,  je  le  sais,  et  la  poussiere  n'ett 
pas  agreable.  Prenez  un  siege  a  present.  Merci,  je  vais  en  pren- 
dre un. 

Dost  thou  see  anything?  I  do  not  (see  anything).-~Does  yoat 
father  see  our  ships  ?  He  cannot  see  them  at  all  from  there ;  but  we 
see  them  very  well  from  here. — How  many  soldiers  do  you  see! 
We  see  a  good  many;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — The  cap- 
tain expects  more  soldiers,  does  he  not  ?  I  do  not  know  if  he  expect! 
any  others. — Do  you  know  the  captain  ?  No,  I  believe  I  do  not 
know  him ;  but  I  know  the  general. — Do  you  also  know  the  general'! 
cousin?  Who?  that  tall  and  handsome  young  man  who  comes 
often  to  the  museum  to  see  the  pictures  ?  Yes,  that  one.  I  do  not 
krow  him,  but  I  see  him  very  often. — What  do  these  sailors  and 
soldiers  drink  ?  They  drink  wine  and  cider — Do  they  drink  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  ?  No,  they  drink  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.— Do  they  drink  wine  every  day?  They  do;  but 
they  do  not  drink  cider  every  day.— Why  not?  Can  they  not  get 
some  ?  (en  avoir  ?)  No,  they  have  not  money  enough  to  buy  any.— 
What  do  we  drink?  You  know  that  we  drink  tea,  coffee,  and 
wine.— Do  we  not  drink  chocolate  too  ?  Yes,  we  do.  We  do  like 
it  as  much  as  the  Italians  and  Spaniards. — Do  we  drink  as  much  ol 
it  as  they  ?  No,  we  do  not,  for  they  drink  it  in  the  morning,  at  die 
ner,  and  supper. — What  art  thou  writing?  I  am  not  writing,  I  am 
reading.— Who  writes  ?  (is  writing  ?)  The  lawyer  is  writing.— What 
is  the  Prussian  doing  ?  He  does  nothing.  Does  he  no?  study  Eng- 
lish ?    Yes,  he  is  studying  it. — Does  he  not  write  it  ?     He  does  not 

What  dost  thou  say  ?    I  say  nothing.    I  am  too  sleep y  to  say  any 
thing.— Does  thy  brother  say  anything  ?  He  is  afraid  to  say  a  woid.- 
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inything?  Yes,  I  tell  our  servant  to  go  to  the  book 
ig  me  the  last  work  of  Cooper.— Do  you  like  his  last 
ou  not  like  it?  I  say  that  I  like  it  very  much. — Who 
it?  Several  gentlemen  whom  (que)  I  know.  ($  77.)-^ 
e  anything?  I  tell  you  something.  Yes;  but  you  do 
mething  pretty. — Is  it  not  pretty  ?  No,  not  at  all. — Do 
ou  doing)  anything  for  me  ?  We  do  not  do  anything 
hose  boys  are  (doing  something  for  you). — What  are 
•  me  ?  Do  you  not  see  it  ?  No,  I  do  not  see  it. — Dost 
shawl  or  gloves?  (Dir.  2.)  I  see  neither  these  nor 
ost  thou  see  ?  I  see  nothing. — Who  sees  them  ?  Who 
My  shawl  and  gloves.  Nobody  sees  them. — Are  they 
),  they  are  not.  I  see  but  this  old  cotton  shawl. — What 
the  tailor  and  shoemaker?  I  do  not  tell  them  any 
do  our  friends  say  to  them  ?  They  tell  the  latter  to 
toes,  and  the  former  to  make  them  some  coats  and 
they  time  to  do  it?  They  have  time  and  a  wish  to  do 
you  doing?  I  am  putting  my  gloves  on. — Is  he  put- 
ge  hat?  No,  he  puts  on  the  old  one. — Do  you  not  put 
our  coffee  ?  Yes,  I  put  some,  for  I  have  ndt  enough.— 
it  milk  in  it?  No,  I  do  not. — Do  you  know  those  Ger- 
»w  one,  but  not  the  others. — Who  is  acquainted  with 
Ve  know  him. — Does  he  know  us ?  He  does. — Whom 
ow?  I  know  nobody. — Does  he  not  know  you.  I 
es.  (que  si.) 

Ai-je  l'air  maladef         Vous  avei 

Pair  malade. 
Vous  avez  tres-bon  air.  Au  contraire 
Vous  n'avez  pas  tres-bon  air.    Vous 

avez  Tair  d'avoir  froid. 
Mle.  comment  von  £tes-vous  portco. 

(f<§m.) 

Vocabulaibe.  2de  Section. 


You  do  (look  sick). 

veil.  On  the  contrary, 
•ok  well.    You  look 
ou  were  cold.) 
j  you  been  ? 


ng  to  do  to  some  one. 

lything  to  the  dog  to 

i  feed  the  dog  f 

beef  to  eat. 

ling  to  eat. 

give  the  scholars  to 

)  25th  exercise. 
To  find. 


Bonner  quelque  chose  d  /aire  d  queU 

qu'un. 
Donnez- vous  que lqu**  chose  a  mangtf 

au  chien  f 
Je  lui  donne  du  boeuf  a  manger. 
Je  ne  lui  donne  rien  a  manger. 
Que    donnez-vous  a  traduiro    AW 

dcoliers  t 
Je  leur  donne  le  25me  exercac*- 
Apporter,  1.  Trdfi^rt  * 

A  u  spectacle. 
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Our  butcher.  His  sheep. 

What,  that  which,  (relative  pronoun, 

objective  case.) 
Do  you  bring  me  wliat  I  wish  T 
I  do  not  bring  you  what  you  want, 

(or  what  you  wish.) 
Do  you  find  what  you  look  for,  (or 

what  you  are  looking  for  ?) 
I  find  what  I  look  for.  (am  looking.) 
He  finds  not  what  he  seeks. 
We  bring  what  we  find. 
All,  or  all  that,  all  that  which. 

They  do  not  find  all  they  look  for, 

(or  all  thai  which  they  seek.) 
Do  you  mend  all  I  do  not  T  (Dir.  1.) 

I  mend  it  all. 

We  eat  all  we  have. 


Soc  raouton. 
relatf,    regime 


Notre  boucher. 
Ce   que,    (pronom 

direct.)  (*  89.) 
M'apportez-vous  ce  que  je  veuzf 
Je  ne  vous  apporte  pas  ce  que  vow 

voulez. 
Trouvez-vous  ce  qi&  vous  chercbez  f 

Je  trouve  ce  que  je  cherche. 
II  ne  trouve  pas  ce  qu'il  cherche. 
Nous  apportons  a  que  nous  trouvoni. 
Tout  ce  que,  (pron.  rel.  re]g.  direct) 

(*  91.) 
11b  ne  trouvent  pas  tout  ce  fv'ilf 

cherchent. 
Raccommodez-vous  tout  ce  que  jt 

ne  raccommode  pas  f 
Je  le  raccommode  tout. 
Nous  mangeons  tout  ce  que  now 

avons. 
Instead  of.         Instead  of  reading.       Au  lieu  de.  Au  lieu  de  tire. 

Ohs.  56.  Instead  of  is  in  English  followed  by  the  present  participle,  but 
in  French  it  is  followed  by  the  infinitive,  as  all  other  prepositions,  except 
en.  (Rule  1st.) 


Cet  appartement-ci. 

Mettez-vout. 

Prisde.   Prisde  Mile.  Anne.  Mi 

du  feu. 
A  present  que  j'y  pense.  ($  50.) 
Comme  vous  y  pensez,  il  y  pense. 
Venez,(imper.)        Yenez  ici.     Mt 

voici. 
S'il  vous  plait.  S'il  lui  plait 

Finir  d'etudier. 
Moi,  du  moina.  Lui,  du  moias. 


This  room,  apartment. 

Put  yourself,  (imperative.) 

Near.  Near  Miss  Ann.  iVear  f  Ae  fire. 

Now  that  I  think  of  it. 

As  you  think  of  it,  he  thinks  of  it. 

Come,  (imperative.)  ($  150.)     Come 

here.  Here  I  am. 

If  you  please.  If  he  pleases. 

To  finish,  to  quit  studying. 
At  least  I  do,  or  I,  at  least.  He,  at  least. 

Vinot-cinquiImb  Exercice.  2de  Sec. 
Kcrivez  la  date  ici,  en  Ftancais,  (the  date  noun  fern.,  of  which  hereafter.) 
Ah !  Mr.  Charles,  j'ai  llionneur  de  vous  saluer.  Je  vois  que  vow 
vous  portez  bien.  Tres-bien,  merci.  Et  vous,  Mr.,  etes-vous  id* 
lade  *  Ai-je  Voir  malade  ?  Un  peu.  Je  suis  un  peu  fatigue,  mail 
non  pas  malade.  J'en  suis  bien  aise.  Vous  rretes  pas  le  premier, 
ce  soir.  Non,  je  vois  que  Mile.  Clara  est  ici  avant  moi.  Com- 
ment vous  etes-vous  portee  (fem.),  Mile.,  depuis  jeudi  dernier.  Je 
me  suis  tres-bien  portee,  merci.  Je  n'ai  pas  Tair  malade,  j'espeie. 
Dh!  non.  Au  contraire,  vous  avez  tres-bon  air,  comme  a  Fori)- 
asire.    Merci,  Mr     Comment  ea\  \e  xni\  de  fcot\i$  Am  ^nerei  t  8oi  I 
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do  gorge  est  mieux,  mais  non  pas  son  rhuroe.  Entrez,  Mr 
>ir.  Vous  avez  Taird 'avoir  froid.  Oui.  j'ai  froid.  Mettez-vous 
ires  du  feu  et  de  Mile.  Clara.  Avec  beaucoup  de  plaisir.  Vous 
;  bon  feu.  Le  feu  est  tres-agreable  quand  vous  avez  froid,  n'est- 
-as,  Mr.?  Oui,  Mile.  11  est  alors  tres-agreable.  Vous  avez 
iitement  raison.  Fait-il  froid  dehors?  Oui,  il  fait  tres-froid.— 
naissez-vous  Mr.  de  Genlis?  J'ai  le  plaisir  de  le  connaitr*  et  de 
air  tres-souvent.  11  a  l'aii  malade,  a  present,  n'est-ce  past 
*,  je  crois  que  non.  A  pre  sen.  que  yy  pense,  je  crois  qu'il  a  roal 
dents.  Cela  peut  etre.  Si  cela  est,  j?en  suis  bien  fachee.  Et 
aossi.  Mr.  de  Genlis  est  un  homrae  de  merite,  n'est-ce  pas?  Je 
ois. 

>  you  go  to  the  play,  in  the  evening?  I  do  no<  — Why?  What 
»  you  to  do  ?  I  have  to  study. — Does  your  teacher  give  you  any- 
\  to  study  in  the  evening  ?  Yes,  he  gives  us  something  to  do 
— At  what  o'clock  do  you  finish  studying  ?  We  finish  at  9  or 
clock ;  in  a  word  (en  un),  we  finish  when  we  are  tired,  c 
»y,  {when  tee  are.) — Does  he  give   you   anything  to   write 

he  always  gives  us  ($  170)  the  quarter  or  the  half  of  an 
sise  to  write ;  because  he  says  that  we  know  it  better  then.— 
ou  know  it  better  when  you  write  it  ?  To  be  sure.  1  do  (moi) 
ast. — Do  you  copy  your  father's  notes  in  the  evening?     We 

them  only  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  we  send  them 
ly). — Do  the  scholars  write  all  they  translate  ?    No,  they  do  not 

>  they  mend  all  they  tear?  They  do  not. — Do  they  find  all 
look  for?  They  do. — Does  the  captain  find  all  he  looks  fort 
ndeed,  he  does  not. — Who  finds  all  he  looks  for?  Nobody 
— What  do  they  wish  to  find?  They  wish  to  find  but  their 
a. — Do  they  not  put  them  away?  They  do  not. — Who  puts 
t  away?  Nobody  does. — Where  are  they?  You  know;  do 
not?  No,  not  at  all. — The  Swiss  wants  something;  do  you 
;  him  all  he  wishes?  I  bring  it  to  him,  when  I  can  find  it. — 
ire  dost  thou  take  me  to?  I  take  thee  to  the  museum. — Do  you 
ake  me  to  the  wharf?  I  have  neither  time  nor  a  mind  to  take 
Lhere,  because  it  is  bad  weather. 

>  not  the  merchants  put  away  what  they  do  not  sell  ?  They 
iway  all  (ney  do  not  sell. — At  how  much  does  the  butcher  soil 
Dref?    He  sells  it  at  ten  cents,  or  sous.— Does  the  butcher 

Id  buy  your  sheep?  He  does.— What  will  he  give  you  for 
n)  ?  He  will  give  me  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  it.— Is'  it 
gh  ?  I  think  not. — If  this  butcher  will  not  give  you  more  than 
I  know  another  who  can  give  you  more. — Have  out  VwM&ri* 
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as  many  oxen  as  sheep  ?  No,  they  have  many  more  of  the  latta 
than  of  the  former.  Do  they  sell  as  much  beef  as  mutton  >  They 
sell  much  beef,  but  they  sell  only  a  little  mutton. — What  is  the  old 
cook  looking  for?  He  is  looking  for  a  young  chicken,  which  he 
does  not  find.  Where  can  it  be  ?  Who  knows  ? — What  is  the  Ger- 
man doing  in  his  room  ?  He  is  reading  the  journal  and  feeding  his 
birds. — What  does  he  give  them  to  eat?  (irhat  does  he  feed  them 
tenth  ?)  He  gives  them  but  grain  to  eat,  (feeds  them  tcith.) — What 
journals  does  he  read  ?  He  reads  those  which  your  cousin  ieidi 
him. — Does  not  your  father  lend  him  some,  too?  He  has  three  in 
his  desk,  which  my  father  lends  him  ;  but  he  is  not  ieadkg  them 
now. 

John,  come  here.  Here  I  am. — Come  with  me.  Where?  Here, 
near  the  fire. — Near  the  fire  ?  No,  indeed !  1  am  warm  enough 
where  I  am. — Take  that  seat.  No,  I  am  going  to  take  this  one; 
that  one  is  too  big  for  me. — Very  well ;  take  that  little  one,  if  you 
please. — Now  that  I  think  of  it,  go  in  that  apartment  to  bring  me 
the  cake  which  is  in  my  desk. — Which  one  of  your  desks  ?  The 
French  one.  I  am  going  to  bring  it  to  you,  if  you  please. — Yoo  we 
going  to  give  me  some;  are  you  not?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  It  is  to 
give  you  some  that  I  tell  you  to  bring  it  to  me. — Have  yon  a  knife 
to  cut  it?  I  can  cut  you  a  little  with  my  penknife. — You  cannot 
cut  me  enough  with  your  penknife. — Do  you  want  so  much?  Yes, 
I  want  a  great  deal ;  you  know  that  I  like  it  much.  Go,  then,  go, 
instead  of  speaking. — Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  grocer's?  Here 
I  am,  ready  to  go. — Do  you  want  a  basket?  Why?  To  put  in  it 
something  good,  which  you  are  going  to  buy ;  are  you  not  ?  Yes, ! 
am  going  to  buy  something  good,  but  the  grocer  can  put  it  in  pepet 
bags. 


VOCABULAIRE, 

To  play.  To  luten. 

Instead  of  listening— of  playing. 
Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  ? 
I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaks  instead  of  listening 
Have  you  a  sore  finger  f    Thumb  ? 
I  have  a  sore  finger.  Thumb. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  T 
He  has  a  sore  eye.    A  sore  nose. 
We  have — They  have  sore  eyes. 
The  elbow.  The  right  elbow 

The  right  arm.      The  left  arm. 
The  left  kneo.       The  right  one. 
fbe  back.  The  dog's  back. 


Sme  Section. 

Jouer,  1.        ficouter  (sans  prepos./ 
Au  lieu  d'ecouter— de  jouer. 
Joucz-vous  au  lieu  d'&udier  f 
J'ltudie  au  lieu  de  jouer. 
Cet  homme  parle  au  lieu  d'ecouter. 
tAvez-vousmalaudoigt?  Au  ponce! 
tj'ai  ma]  au  doigt.  Au  ponce. 

tVotre  frere  a-t-il  mal  au  pied  f 
til  a  mal  a  1'ceil.    Au  nez. 
tNous  avons — lis  ont  mal  aux  yeai 
Le  coude.  Le  ooude  droit. 

Le  bras  droit.  Le  bras  ganche 

Le  genou  gauche.    Le  droit. 
\  1*  dov  \a  io%  &a  <Jcvmmv. 
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Le  chien  a-t-il  mal  au  dot  ? 
II  y  a  mal. 

Avez-voua  mal  au  bras  gauche  f 
J'y  ai  mal.        Je  n'y  ai  pa?  mal. 
Qui  a  mal  an  coude  ? 
Pcrsonnen'ya  mal. 

Lf enfant  n'a-t-il  pas  mal  aux  doigta  I 

II  y  a  mal. 

A  quel  aeil  a-t-il  mal  ?    Au  gauche. 

N'ai-je  pas  mal  a  I'oBil  droit?  Si  fait, 

voufl  y  avez  mal. 
Ce  lit-ci.  ,        Ces  .fts-la. 
Le  domestique  fait-il  le  lit  f 
II  fait  le  feu  au  lieu  de  faire  le  lit.   I « 

bois  de  lit. 
Apprendre,*  4,  a^renant,  (il  prend 

d,  avant  un  infinitif.) 
J'apprends,  tu  apprends,  il  apprend 
lis  apprennent.  ($  144.) 
J'apprends  a  lire, 
lis  apprennent  a  e*crire. 
N'apprennent-ils     pas     a     parler 

Francois  t  Si  fait,  Us  l'apprennent. 
Arthur  et  son  cousin  sortent-ils  f 
Ni  Arthur  ni  son  cousin  ne  sortent. 

i.  57.     Neither,  connected  wilh  nominatives,  is :  Ni ....  ni ....  ne, 
t  the  verb.  ($  162,  R.  6.)   The  following  verb  is  usually  in  the  plural  f— 

er  this  scholar  nor  that  one 

lies  enough. 

lentist.  The  sofa. 

the  carpenter  mend  the  bed 

idf 

lecause  he  has  a  sore  thumb. 

h  of  his  thumbs  if  sore  ?    The 

it  one. 


•  dog  a  sore  back  T    It  has. 
log's  back  sore  ?    It  is  (sore). 
r  left  arm  sore  T 
oreV        It  is  not. 
s  elbow  is  sore  ?    Who  has  a 
elbow  ?    Nobody's.    Nobody. 
at  the  child's  fingers  sore? 
>t  the  child  sore  fingers  t 
are — He  has. 

l  of  his  eyes  is  sore  T    The  left. 
my  right  eye  sore  T  Yes,  it  is, 
our  right  eye  is  sore. 
>ed.  Those  beds. 

the  servant  make  the  bed  ? 
ikes  the  fire  instead  of  making 
bed.  The  bedstead. 

an,  to  learn  how,  learning. 

jam,  thou  learn  est,  he  learns. 

learn. 

i  to  read,  how  to  read. 

learn  to  write,  how  to  write 

ey  not  learn  to  speak  French  ? 

they  do. 

rthur  and  his  cousin  go  out  ? 

erArthur  nor  his  cousin  does. 


Ni  cet  e*colier-ci  ni  celui-la  n'ltu- 

dient  assez. 
Le  dentiste.  Le  sofa. 

Le  charpentier  raccomraode-t-il  le 

bois  de  lit  ? 
Non,  parce  qu'il  a  mal  au  pouce. 
tA  quel  pouce  a-t-il  mal  f    Au  droit. 


Vinot-cihquismb  Exercice.  8 me  Seo. 
Mettez  la  date  ici,  en  Francais. 
t !  Mr.  Lctourneur,  je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir.  C  eminent 
►rte-t-on  chez  vousl  Tout  le  monde  s'y  porte  bien.  Pereonno 
malade  a  la  maison;  mais  chez  mon  voisin,  le  ministre,  tout 
wide  est  malade.  Qu'ont  ils?  L'un,  a  mal  de  gorge,  un  autre, 
le  tete ;  celui-ci  a  un  rhume,  celui-la  mal  aux  dents.  Alors,  ils 
nt  pas  ties  malades.  Non,  mais  il  fait  si  mauvais,  qu'ils  souf- 
beaucoup.  Je  suis  fache  d'apprendre  qu'ils  souffiexW.  CfcW\ 
,  mal  avx  dents  ne  peat  p&s  dormir.     Pourquni  we  'Vfc-V-^X  ^%a 
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chez  le  dentiste  ?  II  a  peur.  En  verite !  Qui  est-ce  ?  C'ett  la 
jeune  Arthur.  II  a  tort  d "avoir  peur.  II  le  sait,  roais  il  continue  t 
avoir  peur.  Qui  a  le  rhume  ?  C'est  George.  Prend-il  quelque  chose 
pour  son  rhume?  Oui,  sans  doute.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est?  Je  ne 
sais  pas  quoi. 

Does  your  father  go  out ?  He  does  not. — What  dres  he  do?  He 
writes. — Does  he  write  a  book  ?  He  does.  (Dir.  1.) — When  does  he 
wviile  it  ?  He  writes  it  in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  and  when  he 
has  time. — He  is  at  home  now,  theu  ?  To  be  sure. — Do  you  wish 
to  see  him  ?  No,  because  he  is  too  busy. — Does  the  Prussian  go 
out  ?  No,  neither  he  nor  the  Swiss  goes  out. — Why  do  *Jiey  not  go 
out?  They  have  sore  feet. — What  do  they  do  for  their  sore  feet? 
They  do  something,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what. — Does  the  shoe* 
maker  bring  our  shoes?  He  does  not. — Does  he  drink?  Does  he 
not  work  ?  He  does  not  work,  because  his  left  knee  is  sore.— Has 
anybody  the  toothache  ?  Yes,  this  youth  has  it. — Is  he  not  going  to 
the  dentist  ?  No,  he  is  not. — Is  he  going  to  send  for  him  ?  He  does 
not  send  for  him.  He  does  not  wish  to  have  the  dentist. — Has  any- 
body a  sore  elbow  ?  I  believe  so.  Let  me  see.  ($  154.)  Yes,  the 
dentist  has  a  sore  elbow. — Which  of  his  elbows  is  sore  ?  The  right 
or  his  right,  (le.) — Who  has  a  sore  arm  ?  I  have. — Do  you  not  see  it? 
No,  I  do  not  see  it. — Which  of  your  arms  is  sore  ?  The  left. — Doee 
the  minister  write  now  ?  No,  he  cannot  yet. — Is  not  his  right  thumb 
better?    It  is  better,  but  not  well. 

Do  you  read  your  pretty  book  ?  1  do  not.  I  have  a  sore  eye.— 
Which  of  your  eyes  is  sore  ?  Do  you  not  see  ?  My  right  eye  fa 
sore. — Let  me  see  it.  See  it  or  look  at  it.  (voyez-le.) — Who  has  sore 
eyes?  The  old  cooks  have  sore  eyes. — What  day  of  the  month 
is  to-day  ?  It  is  the  . . . — And  to-morrow  ?  The  . . . — What  is  the 
German  d  ring  in  his  room  ?  He  is  learning  to  read. — Does  ha 
not  learn  to  write  ?  Yes,  he  does. — Does  your  son  learn  to  trans- 
late ?  He  learns  to  translate,  and  to  copy  French. — Does  the  Pros 
sian  speak  instead  of  listening?  He  speaks  instead  of  listening  — 
What  does  he  do  then  ?  Afterwards  he  goes  to  the  farmer's  to  drink 
milk. — Does  the  dentist  fix  (arranger)  the  teeth  of  your  son?  He 
does  not.— What  does  he?  He  makes  teeth  for  the  Dutchman, 
instead  of  fixing  my  son's  teeth.— Who  studies  instead  of  playing? 
A  few  boys  study  instead  of  playing;  but  a  great  many  play  instead 
of  studying. — Does  our  English  teacher  speak  French  to  us  instead 
of  ppeaking  English  ?  He  does  often.— Do  the  children  of  the  Swis! 
drink  wine  in  the  morning,  instead  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee  ?  They 
drink  neither  wine,  tea,  nor  coffee. 
Can  you  rind  the  French  of:  to  ojfcr,  \tv  v\£\a  «nu&  &x&H»sr|\  v 
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•m  going  to  look  for  it  immediately.  Very  well ;  take  the  dictionary. 
I  have  it. — Do  you  find  the  word  in  it  ?  No,  I  do  not.  Indeed !  Let 
me  see.  I  see  why  you  cannot  find  it.  You  are  looking  for  it  in  the 
French  instead  of  the  English. — What  is  the  grocer  putting  in  tha/ 
paper  bag?  I  believe  he  puts  in  it  salt  instead  of  sugar. — Is  tha/ 
salt,  Sir?  No,  it  is  sugar,  but  it  looks  like  (a  I'air  de)  salt,  does  i/ 
not?  Yes,  it  looks  like  it.  (♦  50.) — Let  me,  let  me,  I  want  to  say  ' 
Let  me  taste  it,  but  I  do  not  know  the  French  of:  to  taste.  Will  you 
tell  me,  William?  To  be  sure;  it  is  goiiter.  G outer,  very  well. 
Now  I  can  say:  Let  me  taste  it.  Do.  (Dir.  1.)  Take  some  and 
taste  it  ( f  54.) — Is  it  sugar  or  salt?  You  are  right,  it  is  sugar.  Then 
we  can  sweeten  what  we  eat  and  drink. — Do  his  little  Mends  receive 
more  books  than  copy-books  *  They  leceive  less  of  lie  former  than 
of  the  latter. — Do  you  sleep  in  this  pretty  little  bed  ?  No,  I  sleep 
in  that  large  bed. — Who  sleeps  in  this  one?  Sophia  does.— Do  the 
joiner's  boys  make  sofas,  desks,  and  bedsteads  ?  Yes,  they  make 
sofas,  bedsteads,  and  desks. — Do  they  work  as  much  as  the  boys 
of  the  carpenter?    They  work  quite  as  much. 
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Vocabulatbb.  Ire  Section. 


Do  you  learn  French  t       Russian  f 

I  Jo.  I  do  not. 

The  Polish.      Russian.      Turkish. 

Latin.    Greek.    Arabian,  Arabic. 

Syrian,  Syriac.    Swedish. 

Does  your  son  learn  Latin  f 

No,  he  does  not. 

The  Pole.  The  Roman.  The  Greek. 

The  Swede.  The  Arab.  The  Syrian. 

To  speak  French.         German. 


Le 


Apprenez-vous  le  Francaisf 

Russet 

Je  l'apprends.  Je  ne  l'apprends  pas. 
Le  polonais.  Le  russe.  Le  tine. 
Le  latin.  Le  grec.       L'arabe. 

Le  syriaque.     Le  suedois. 
Votre  his  apprend-il  le  latin  T 
Non,  il  ne  l'apprend  pas. 
Le  Polonais.  Le  Romain.  Le  Grec. 
Le  Suldois.    L'Arabe.    Le  Syriea. 
Parler  Francais.   Parler  Allemand. 


OU.  58.  After  the  verb,  parler,  the  article  (le)  is  usually  omitted  before : 
Franpxi*,  Anglais,  &c,  although  it  is  used  after  all  other  verbs.  ($  47*.) 


Who  speaks  Swedish  T    Not  I ;  but 

I  am  studying  Polish. 
This  minister  reads  Latin  well,  and 

translates  Greek  and  Syrian. 
Are  you  an  Englishman— English  ? 

Obs.  59.  Where  the  indefinite  article  is  used  in  English  to  denote  qgtt&t 
lies,  the  French  make  use  of  no  article.  ($  38,  R.  £.  p.  4G9.} 


Qui  parte  su6dois  f    Pas  moi ;  m«ii 

j'ltudie  le  polonais. 
Ce  ministre  lit  bien  le  latin,  el  I 
A  traduit  le  grec  et  le  syriaque. 
Etes-vous  Anglais  T 
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No,  Sir,  1  am  a  Frenchman.  (French.) 

la  he  a  Turk,  a  Greek,  or  an  Arab  ? 

la  your  cousin  a  minister  f      He  ? 

No,  he  is  an  apothecary. 

Crazy,  foolish. 

Sure,  certain. 

Are  they  sure  they  have  it  t  They  are, 

To  take  away,  pull  off,  throw  off. 

fake  away,  off. 

Well,  very  well ! 

Are  you  tired  and  sleepy  ? 

I  am  tired  and  sleepy. 

Obs.  60.  Change  the  verb  when  the 
[  am  much  obliged  to  you,  (him,  them.) 


Vou  are  welcome 
mentioning. 


It  is  not  worth 


Non,  Monsieur,  je  auia  Franftii. 

Est-il  Turc,  Grec,  ou  Arabe  I 

Votre  cousin  eat-il  miniatre  f    Lui » 

Non,  il  est  apothicaire. 

Fou.  (plur.  s.  9i.) 

Sur.  {de  avant  un  infinit.) 

Sont-ils  aura  de  l*avoir  f   lb  en  son 

sura. 
Oter. 
Otex. 
Eh  bien ! 
fetes- vous  fatigue  et  avei-voua  torn 

meil? 
Je  suis  fatigue"  et  j'ai  sommeil. 

adjective  requires  a  different  one. 

Je  vous  (lui,  leur)  suis  bien  obligfc 
De  rien. 


VisGT-sixiiMB  Exebcice.  Ire  Sec. 
Noubliez  pas  (do  not  forget)  le  quantieme  en  Francais. 

Quel  jour  du  mois  est-ce?  C'est  le....  De  quel  mois?  Dn 
mois  de  ...  En  etes-vous  sur?  Oui,  j'en  suis  stir.  N'est-cf 
pas  aujourd'hui  jeudi?  Si  fait,  e'est  jeudi.  Eh!  bien,  le  papier 
dit:  jeudi  le  ....  N'ai-je  pas  raison?  Si  fait,  je  crois  que  voui 
avez  raison.  Je  vous  remercie.  De  rien.  Vous  etes  bien  bon.  Je 
suis  bien  aise  de  savoir  le  quantieme,  parce  que  j'ai  un  billet  a  ecrire. 
Avez-vous  besoin  de  papier?  Non,  je  vous  suis  bien  oblige.  Pen 
ai,  je  crois ;  mais  je  ne  puis  trouver  mon  encrier.  Etes-vous  sui 
qu'il  n'est  pas  dans  votre  pupitre  ?  Je  n'en  suis  pas  tout-a-fait  sur," 
mais  je  crois,  qu'il  n'y  est  pas.  Laissez-moi  voir  (}  54)  si  je  ne 
peux  pas  Py  trouver.  Cherchez.  (}  150.)  Eh  bien!  Vy  trouvez 
vous  ?  Non,  il  n'est  pas  ici.  Qui  peut  Pavoir  ?  Votre  cousin  Arthur, 
je  pense.  Car  il  ecrit  son  devoir  dans  son  appartement.  Puis-je 
aller  le  chercher?  Non;  s7il  en  a  besoin,  il  peut  Pavoir.  Je  raw 
ecrire  mon  billet  aveo  mon  crayon. 

Do  you  go  for  anything?  I  do  go  for  something. — What  do  you 
go  for  ?  I  go  for  some  cider. — Does  your  father  send  for  anything? 
He  sends  for  some  wine. — Does  your  servant  go  for  some  bread  ? 
He  goes  for  soma. — For  whom  does  your  neighbor  send  ?  He  sends 
for  the  physician. — Does  your  servant  take  off  his  coat  in  order  to 
wake  the  fire  ?  He  takes  it  off  in  order  to  make  it. — Do  you  take 
)ff  yozs  gloves  in  order  to  givo  me  money  ?  I  do  take  them  off  in 
•rder  to  give  you  some.— Do  you  learn  Fiench?    I  do  learn  it— 
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Does  youx  brother  learn  German  ?  He  does  learn  it. — Who  learai 
English?  The  Frenchman  learns  it — Do  we  learn  Italian?  You 
do  learn  it. — What  do  the  English  learn  ?  They  learn  French  and 
German. — Do  yon  speak  Spanish  ?  No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who 
speaks  Polish  ?  My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbors  speak 
Russian  %  They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do  you  speak 
Arabic  ?  No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife  have  you  ?  I 
Have  an  English  knife. — What  money  have  you  there  1  Is  it  (est-ce) 
Italian  or  Spanish  money?  It  is  Russian  money.— Have  you  an 
k Italian  hat4*  No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  Frenchman  1 
No,  I  am  as  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek?  No,  I  am  a 
Spaniard. 

Are  these  men  Germans  ?  No,  they  are  Russians. — Do  the  Rus- 
sians speak  Polish?  They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  merchant  ?  No,  he  is  a  joiner. — Are 
these  men  merchants?  No,  they  are  carpenters. — Are  you  a  cook ? 
No,  I  am  a  baker. — Are  we  tailors?  No,  we  are  shoemakers. — Art 
thou  crazy  ?  No,  I  am  not  crazy. — What  is  that  man  ?  He  is  a  phy- 
sician.— Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study  Greek  ?  No,  he  studies 
English  before  Greek.  He  is  right. — Is  he  going  to  learn  Greek 
before  Latin  ?  No,  he  is  going  to  learn  Latin  before  Greek. — Does 
the  butcher  kill  anything  to-day  ?  He  kills  oxen  and  sheep. — Does 
he  kill  some  every  day  ?  He  does. — Why  does  he  kill  some  ?  He 
sells  the  beef  and  mutton  in  market. — Do  you  listen  instead  of  doing 
your  task?  Yes,  I  do,  because  what  you  say  is  very  pretty. — Do 
they  listen  also  ?  No,  they  neither  listen  nor  study,  nor  copy ;  but 
they  sleep.  They  do  right,  if  they  are  tired  and  sleepy.  Afterwards 
they  can  work  setter.  ({  170.) 

Vooabulairi.  2de  Section. 


To  wish. 

I  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

Does  he  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? 

He  does. 

What  do  they  wish  me  f 

They  wish  you  much  pleasure. 

The  forehead. 

He  has  a  large  forehead. 

His  forehead  is  large.  (Obs.  55.) 

He  has  blue  eyes.  His  eyes  are  blae, 

Blue.  Black.  Large. 

The  blue  ones.        A  black  one. 

Round.  Square  Long 


Souhaiter,  1. 

t  Je  voua  souhaite  le  bonjour. 
t  Me  souhaite-t-il  le  bonsoir  t 
II  vous  le  souhaite. 
Que  me  souhaitent-ils  f 
lis  vous   souhaitent   beaucoup   i 
plaisir. 
I  Le  front. 

\  II  a  le  front  large. 

II  a  les  yeux  bleus. 
Bleu.  Noir.  Large. 

Les  bleus.  Un  noir. 
Rond.            Carre*.  Long. 


Iffl 
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A  great,  or  large  knifo.  A  great  man.  I  Un  grand  couteau.  Un  grand  homme. 
A  French  book.  An  English  penny.  I  Un  livre  Francois.  Un  sou  Anglais 
Obs.  Gl.    Adjectives  of  nations,  colors,  and  shapes,  come  after  the  doiul 


A  square  handkerchief.  A  square  bed. 
A  round  hat.  A  round  tree. 

Russian  money.        Italian  velvet. 

A  good  American  sailor. 

Do  the  Italians  make  fine  black  satin  7 

To  listen  to  something. 

To  hsten  to  some  one,  to  somebody. 

Do  you  listen  to  what  your  teacher 

tells  you  ?  I  do. 

Does  he  listen  to  what  I  tell  him  7 
He  does.  He  docs  not  at  all. 

Do  you  listen  to  what  I  tell  you  7 
T\>  you  listen  to  me  7  I  do. 

Whom  do  you  listen  to  t      Nobody. 


Do  you  listen  to  my  brother  7 

I  do  not  ilisten  to  him). 

Do  you  not  listen  to  the  men  7 

Yts,  I  do  (listen  to  them). 

The  exercise.         The  last  exercise 

To  take,  to  drink  coffee. 

To  take,  to  drink  tea. 

Obs.  62.    With  the  verbs,  to  take  and  to  drink,  (le)  or  (du)  may  be 
lndifforjntly,  with  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  but  not  so  with  other 
and  no.ns. 


Un  mouchoir  carre.  Un  lit  carre*. 
Un  chapeau  rond.  Un  arbre  rood. 
De  r argent  Rutse.  Da  veloun 

Italien. 
Un  bon  matelot  Americain. 
Lea  Italiens  font-ila  de  bean  satin 

noirt 
t  fieouter  quelque  chose,  (sans  prlpoc) 
t  £couter  quclqu'un. 
t  J&coutez-vous  ce  que  votre  maltre 

yous  dit  ?  Je  Tecoute. 

t  £coute-t-il  ce  que  je  lui  die  7 
t  II  l'e'coute.    II  ne  1'ecoute  pat  dr 

tout, 
t  Ecoutez-vous  ce  que  je  vi  is  dis  7 
t  M'e*coutez-YOUB  t    Je  voua  ecoate. 
t  Qui  ecoutez-vous  7         Personae. 

it  171,  R.  8.) 
t  £coutez-vous  mon  frere  f 
t  Je  ne  2'ecoute  pas. 
t  N't'coutez-vous  pas  lea  hommesf 
t  Si  fait,  je  let  ecoute. 
Le  theme.  Le  dernier  theme, 

t  Prendre,  boire  du  cafe"  ou  le  cafif. 
t  Prendre,  boire  le  the*  ou  du  the\ 


Will  you  eat  bread  7 

Will  ho  take  the  bread  7 

Do  you  take  (drink)  tea  ? 

I  do. 

Do  they  drink  tea  every  day  7 

They  do  take  some  every  day. 

My  father  drinks  coffee. 

The  French  lake  coffee  after  dinner. 

Do  they  take  it  at  breakfast  t 
Does  her  brother  take  chocolate  7 


Voulez- vous  manger  du  pain  f  toot  le.) 
Veut-il  prendre  le  pain  f  (not  du.) 
t  Prenez-voua  (buvez)  du  (le)  the"  7 
t  3* en  prends.  Je  le  bois. 

t  Prennent-ils  le  the*  tous  lea  jours? 
t  lis  le  prenncnt  tous  les  jours, 
t  Mon  pere  prend  du  cafe. 
t  Lcs  Francais  boiveut  du  cafi*  aprei 

dine*, 
t  Le  prennent-ils  a  dejeuner  t 
t  Son  frere  prend-il  du  chocolatf 


1  Un  gra7idhomme  means  a  great  man,  but  un  homme  grand  a  tall  nan 
A  similar  distinction  is  made  with  respect  to  the  word  pauvre,  poor,  which 
expresses  pitiful,  or  a  want  of  intellect,  when  before,  and  indigent  wbes 
after  the  substantive.  Ex.  Un  pauvre  homme  :  a  sorrowful  (pitiful,  miserable 
Ban ;  and  un  homme  pauvre,  an  indigent  man. 
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t  II  prend  le  chocolat  tous  les  matins, 
Votre  thdme  est-il  aisi  aujourd'hui  I 
II  n'est  pas  ties-djjficUe,  mais  il  csl 
long. 


lie  d  inks  chocolate  every  morning. 

Is  your  exercite  tany  to-day  T 

It  is  not  very  difcult,  (or  it  is  not)  a 

very  difficult  ***%  (or  hard  one,)  but 

it  is  long,  or  it  Is  a  long  one. 

VisGT-sixiiuB  Th&me.  2de  Seo. 
N'onbliez  pas  le  quantieme  en  Frangais. 

Mile.  Victoria,  j'ai  Phonneur  de  vous  saluer,  v0us  vous  portea 
Lien,  n'esv-ce  pas?  Oui,  Mr.,  je  roe  porte  bien,  merci.  Et  vous, 
Mr.,  comment  vous  etes-vous  porte  depuis  que  j'ai  eu  le  plaisir  de 
tous  voir  au  in  usee?  Je  ne  me  suis  pas  tres-bien  porte,  je  vous 
sub  tres-oblige.  Je  suis  Cache  de  l'apprendre.  Ma*s  vous  etea 
inieux,  j'espere?  Oui,  beaucoup  mieux;  je  peux  dire:  bien  a  pre- 
sent. Mais,  je  vois  M.  Guillaume.  II  va  entrer/je  crois.  J'espere 
que  non.  Pourquoi  done ?  (so?)  Ne  Paimez-vous  pas?  Non,  je 
ne  peux  pas  le  souffrir.  Je  vois  qu:il  n'entre  pas.  Pourquoi  ne 
pouvez-vous  pas  le  souffrir?  II  est  trop  tain.  N'a-t-il  pas  raison 
d'etre  vain?  N'est-ce  pas  un  joli  jeune  homme ?  Si  fait;  mais  il  a 
tort  d'en  etre  Tairl. — A  present  que  j'y  pense,  savez-vous  ou  est 
votre  ami,  Edouard  ?  Oui,  il  est  a  Burlington,  chez  un  de  ses  cou- 
sins. Va-t-il  venir  ici  bientdt  ?  Je  ne  peux  pas  repondre  a  votre 
question ;  car,  je  ne  sais  pas  quand  il  va  venir  ici. 

Do  you  wish  me  anything?  1  wish  you  a  good  morning. — What 
does  the  young  Prussian  wish  me  ?  He  wishes  you  a  good  evening. 
— Where  are  the  children?  They  are  at  your  father's. — Why  are 
they  there?  To  wish  him  much  pleasure. — Has  the  German  black 
eyes?  No,  he  has  blue  eyes. — Who  has  black  eyes?  The  Spa- 
niards, Italians,  and  Turks  have  black  eyes. — Has  not  that  Greek 
small  feet,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  big  nose  ?  Yes,  he  has  small 
feet,  a  large  forehead,  but  he  has  not  at  all  a  big  nose.  Do  you 
listen  to  me?  I  do,  with  much  pleasure. — Does  the  lawyer  lister 
to  the  minister?  He  does  listen  to  him,  in  order  to  answer  him, 
(reply  to  him.) — \re  you  going  to  listen  to  him  ?  No,  I  am  going  to 
study  my  exercise  instead  of  listening  to  him.  I  do  not  wish  to 
know  what  he  is  going  to  say. — Have  you  your  cousin's  note  ?  To 
oe  sure  I  have  it. — Have  you  to  answer  it  immediately  ?  Yes,  I 
have  to  answer  it  immediately. — Are  you  answering  it  now  *  Yes, 
I  am;  but  my  eyes  are  sore,  and  I  cannot  answer  it  very  well.— 
Answer  it  (\  150,  Art.  8)  for  me;  will  you?  With  pleasure,  if  I 
jan. — Tell  me  what  I  have  to  write — Tell  him  first  why  I  do  not 
answer,  and  then  tell  him  that  I  send  him  his  round  hat,  his  blue  coat, 
his  black  satin  vest,  his  black  velvet  shoes,  his  French  few,  \C\* 
12 
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Engl.sK  gun,  and  several  other  articles,  by  (par)  one  of  my  friends 
who  goes  where  he  is. 

Listen  to  what  the  professor  says,  instead  of  speaking.  Now,  I 
listen  to  what  he  says. — Is  the  doctor  a  man  of  merit?  listen  to 
him,  and  then  you  can  say  whether  (if,  si)  he  is  a  man  of  merit 
— Do  the  scholars  listen  to  their  English  teacher?  Those  who  are 
good,  listen  to  him ;  the  bad  ones  play  instead  of  listening. — Are 
your  gloves  French?  Yes,  they  are  French  gloves,  (3,  *39.)— 
Do  you  give  me  English  or  German  paper?  I  give  you  neither 
English  (repeat  papier)  nor  German  paper;  but  I  give  you  some 
fine  French  paper. — Do  you  read  Spanish  well?  (f  170.)  I  do  not 
read  Spanish  well,  but  German. — What  book  is  the  soldier  reading? 
He  is  reading  a  pretty  French  book. — Do  the  sailors  drink  teaoc 
coffee,  in  the  morning  ?  Some  take  coffee,  others  drink  tea.— -Whs! 
do  rou  drink,  in  the  evening  ?  I  take  tea,  then. — You  take  coffee 
in  the  morning;  do  you  not?  No,  I  take  tea  zn  the  morning,  also.— 
Do  you  drink  no  coffee  ?  No,  I  do  not  drink  it  any  more.— Who 
takes  chocolate  ?  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  drink  a  great  deal  of 
it.— Do  the  French  take  it  also?  They  take  some,  but  not  so  mock 
as  the  others. — Do  the  Turks  take  tea,  chocolate,  or  coffee  ?  They 
take  neither  tea  nor  chocolate,  but  they  are  very  fond  of  coffee. 

Why  so  ?  Then.  t  Pourquoi  done  T  done. 


How  goes  it  ? 
Is  it  possible  ? 
It  is  true,  however. 
Is  it  not  true  ? 


(First  rate.) 
It  is  possible. 
Is  it  true  T 
It  is  not  true. 


Com  ment  va  f  Cela  va  bien,  treVbiea. 
Est-il  possible  ?        C'est  possible. 
C'est  vrai,  cependant.    Est-ce  mil 
N'est-cc  pas  vrai  T  Ce  nveat  pis  vm> 
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Vocabulaibe.   Ire  Section. 
To  show. 

I  show,  do  show,  am  showing. 
He  does  not  show. 
Dost  thou  show  7 


Show  him  the  apartment. 

To  show  something  to  some  one. 

To  show  one  something. 

Do  you  show  me  your  gun  t 

I  do. 

What  do  you  show  the  man  f 

f  show  him  my  fine  clothes. 

Tobacco.     Tobtcco,  (for  smoking.) 


Montrer,  1.        Faire* 

Je  fais  voir.        Je  montre. 

II  ne  fait  pas  voir.    II  ne  montre  pis 

Fais-tu  voir  T    Montres-ta  t 

\Montrez-lui     )  rappsitement. 

(FaUet'lui  vairi      (v  150.) 

(Montrer    )  quelque  chose 
Fairs  voir)  a  quelqu'un. 
Me  faites-vous  voir  votre  fusil  f 
Je  vous  Is  fais  voir,  (le  montre.) 
Que  faites-vous  voir  a  Phomme  f 
Je  lui  montre  mes  beaux  habits. 
Da  tabne.        Du  fabac  a  fumer. 
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Snuff. 

To  smoke.        To  snuff,  take  snuff. 

Do  you  smoke  or  take  snuff? 

I  neither  smoke  nor  snuff. 

You  chew ;  do  you  not  f 

[  neither  smoke,  snuff,  nor  chew. 

Is  it  possible  !         It  is  wonderful ! 

To  chew.     Do  not  chew,  (imperat.) 

The  gardener.  This  valet. 

That  concert.  To  the  concert  of  Mr. . . 

To  intend,  to  intend  to. 

Do  you  also  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  T 

I  intend  to  go  to  it,  (going  there.) 

To  know,  to  know  how,  (bef.  a  verb.) 

Dost  thou  know?  Dost  thou  not  know? 

Does  the  child  know  7    He  does  not. 

To  swim.  Swimming. 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim  7 

Can  you  swim  T 

Does  he  read  ?     He  does  not  know 

how. 
A  cigar.        A  Spanish  cigar. 
To  think  of,  [meaning,  what  is  your 

opinion  of.]     What  do  you  think 


Du  tabac  en  poudre,  (a  prist*.) 

Fumer,  1 .  Prendre*  du  tabac  oupriser. 

Fumez- vous  ou  prisez-voua  f 

Je  ne  fume  ni  ne  prise.  ($  162,  A.  6.i 

Vous  chiquez,  n'eat-ce  pas  7 

Je  ne  fume,  ni  ne  prise,  ni  ne  chique. 

Est-il  possible!  C'est  extraordinaire' 

Chiquer,  1.     Ne  chitjuet  pas. 

Lc  jardinier.        Ce  valet-ci. 

Ce  concert-la.   Au  concert  de  M 

Compter,  1 ,  (sans  prepos.) 
Comptez-vous  aussi  aller  au  bal  7 
Je  col  pte  y  aller. 
Savoir,*  3.  ($  144,  sans  prepos.) 
Sais-tu  7    Ne  sais-tu  pas  7 
L'enfant  sait-il  7      II  ne  sait  pas. 
Nager,  1.    Nageanl.  ({.  ?  *4,  R.  2.1 

>  Savez-vous  nager  7 

Lit-il  ?  II  ne  sait  pas  lire. 

Un  cigare..      Un  cigare  espagnol. 

Penser,  1,  de  . . . . 

Que  pensez-vous  du  temps  7 


of  the  weather  7 

ViNQT-siPTiiMB  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  d'e*crire  la  date  en  Francais. 

Bon  soir,  Michel,  comment  vous  portez-vous  aujourd'hui?  Je 
me  porte  tres-bien,  merci.  Et  vous,  Mr.,  comment  va?  Cela  va 
bien,  je  vous  remercie.  Vous  voyez  que  je  fume  un  cigare  espa- 
gnol, en  voulez-vous  un?  Non,  je  vous  suis  bien  oblige ;  mais  je  ne 
fume  plus.  Vous  chiquez,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Non,  je  ne  chique  pas. 
Est-il  possible !  Vous  ne  fumez  ni  ne  chiquez !  C'est  extraordi- 
naire! N'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  en  verite!  Mais  vous  prisez?  Non, 
je  ne  prise  pas.  Quo:!  Vous  ne  chiquez,  ni  ne  fumez,  ni  ne 
prisez  ?  Est-il  possible !  C'est  possible.  Ce  que  je  vous  dis  est 
vrai.  Mais,  pourquoi  est-ce  extraordinaire  ?  Parce  que  tout  le 
nxonde  fume  ou  prise  ou  chique.  Non  pas  tout-a-fait.  Que  pensez- 
vous  du  temps  ?  Je  pense  qu'il  est  superbe.  Quoi !  Ne  fait-il  pas 
crop  chaud  pour  vous?    Pour  moi?    Non,  en  verite. 

What  does  your  father  want?  He  wants  some  tobacco. — Will 
you  go  for  some?  I  will  go  for  some. — What  tobacco  does  he  want? 
He  wants  some  snuff. — Do  you  want  tobacco,  (for  smoking?)  I  do 
not  want  any;  1  do  not  smoke.— Do  you  show  me  anything?  I 
■how  you  gold  ribbons,  (des  rubans  d'or. )— Doe*  your  f&thex  %W« 
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his  gun  to  my  brother?  He  does  show  it  him. — Does  he  show  him 
his  beautiful  birds?  He  does. — Does  the  Frenchman  smoke?  Hi 
does. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ?  I  go  to  the  theatre  instead  of  going 
to  the  ball. — Does  the  gardener  go  into  the  garden?  He  goes  to  the 
market  instead  of  going  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send  your  Tale*, 
to  the  tailor  ?  I  send  him  to  the  shoemaker  instead  of  sending  him 
to  the  tailor. — Does  your  brother  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  ere* 
ning?  He  does  not  intend  to  go  to  the  ball,  but  to  the  concert- 
When  do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  concert*  I  intend  to  go  there  this 
evening. — At  what  o'clock  ?  At  a  quarter  past  ten. — Do  you  go  for 
my  son  ?  I  do  go  for  him. — Where  is  he  ?  He  is  in  the  counting' 
house. — Do  you  find  the  gardener  whom  you  are  looking  for?— I 
do. — Do  your  sons  find  the  gardeners  whom  they  are  looking  for? 
They  do  not. 

Do  your  friends  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  ?  They  do. — When 
do  they  intend  to  go  thither?  They  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. 
— At  what  o'clock  ?  At  half  past  seven.— What  does  the  merchant 
wish  to  sell  you  ?  He  wishes  to  sell  me  some  pocket-books.— Do 
you  intend  to  buy  some  ?  I  will  not. — Dost  thou  know  anything? 
I  do  not  know  anything. — What  does  your  little  brother  know?  He 
knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. — Does  he  know  French  ?  He  does 
not. — Do  you  know  German  ?  1  do. — Do  your  brothers  know  Greek? 
They  do  not,  but  they  intend  to  study  it. — Do  you  know  English?  I 
do  not,  but  intend  to  learn  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read 
Italian  ?  They  know  how  to  read,  but  not  (mats  non)  how  to  speak 
it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to  swim,  but 
how  to  play. — Does  your  son  know  how  to  make  coats  1  He  does 
not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is  no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant? 
He  is  not,  (ne  Vest  pas.) — What  is  he  ?    He  is  a  physician. 


Wc  ore  Wvll.        We  thank  you. 

VOCABULAIBE. 

To  conduct,  conducting. 

I  conduct,  thou  conductcst,  he  con- 
ducts. 

Conduct  htm  to  his  uncle's  house. 

Conduct  me  there  also. 

I  will,  willingly,  with  pleasure. 

To  extinguish,  put  out,  extinguishing. 

Do  you  extinguish  (put  out)  the  fire  T 

I  do  not  put  it  out.  Put  it  out. 

He  extinguishes  it.  Thouputtestitout. 

To  light,  to  kindle,  to  fire. 

The  gas.  This  burner.  Which 
burner  ? 


Nous  nous  portons  bien.  Nous  votf 

remercions. 
2de  Section. 

Conduire,*  4.        ConduitanU 
Je  conduis,  ti  conduis,  il  conduit 

Conduisez-le  chcz  son  oncU. 

Conduisez-y-moi  aussi   (4  58.) 

Volon  tiers. 

Eteindre,*4,  it  tenant. 

Ereignez-vous  le  feu  f 

Je  ne  l'eteins  pas.    Eteigncz-le. 

II  1'Ctcint.    Tu  reteins. 

Allumcr,  1. 

Le  gnz.    Co  bec-ci.     Quel  b*c* 
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How  many  burners  do  you  light  T 
A  tingle  gas  burner  is  enough. 
Put  out  this  burner,  nnd  light  up  the 

other. 
Often.    As  often  as  you.  ($  170) 
As  often  as  I.    As  often  as  we,  thou. 

Do  you  often  go  to  the  wharf? 
As  often  as  he.    As  often  as  they. 
At  good  as  he,  we,  they,  I,*  thou. 
Not  to  often.  Lett  often. 

Do  you  frequently  see  my  uncle  t 
I  do  not  see  him  so  often  as  you. 
Not  so  often  as  I,  as  they. 
Oftener,  more  often.    Often  enough. 
Oftener  than  we,  than  they. 
Too  often.    Does  he  come  too  often  ? 
I  believe  he  comes  too  often. 
To  count.         To  count  in  French. 
The  number.  The  numbers. 

Do  you  know  this  number  in  French  T 
What  number  T  This,  76. 

To  pronounce. 

Can  you  pronounce  my  name  t 
I  can  try.       Well,  try.       Value. 
Can  I  pronounce  it  ?        Yes,  pretty 
well. 


Combien  de  bees  allumez-vous  f 
Un  teul  bee  de  gaz  est  assez. 
£teignez  ce  bec-ci  et  allumez  1' autre. 

Souvent.     Aussi  souvent  que  vous. 
Aussi  souvent  que  moi,  que  nous 

que  toi. 
Allez-vous  souvent  au  quai  ? 
Aussi  souvent  que  lui,  qu'eux. 
Aussi  bon  que  lui,  nous,  eux,  moi,  lo» 
Moint  souveiU. 

Voyez-vous  souvent  mon  oncle  ? 
Je  le  vois  mo  ins  souvent  que  vous. 
Moins  souvent  que  moi,  qu'eux. 
Plus  souvent.  Assez  souvent. 

Plus  souvent  que  nous,  qu*euz. 
Trop  souvent.  Vient-il  trop  souvent  t 
Je  crois  qu'il  vient  trop  souvent. 
Compter.     Compter  en  Franfais.1 
I^e  nombre.         Let  nombres. 
Savez- vous  ce  nombre-ci  en  Francaist 
Quel  nombre  ?    Celui-ci.  ($  38.) 
Prononcer,  1.  ($  144,  R.  1.) 
tSavez-vous  prononcer  mon  nom  t 
Je  puis  essayer.    Eh  bien  !  essayez. 
Puis-je  le  prononcer  f     Oui,  assez 

bien. 


ViNGT-SEPTifeMK  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  d'dcrire  la  date  ici,  en  Francais. 
Bon  jour,  Messieurs,  comment  vous  portez-vous  1  Nous  nous  por- 
tons  bien,  excepte  M.  le  Blanc,  qui  n'est  pas  ici.  Va-t-il  venirl 
Non,  il  ne  vient  pas  aujourd'hui.  N'est-il  pas  assez  bien  pour  venir  ? 
Non,  il  n'est  pas  bien  du  tout.  Qii'a-t-il?  Je  ne  sais  pas:  et  le  Doc- 
«eur  ne  le  sait  pas  mieux  que  moi,  du  moins,  je  le  crois.  Lui  donne- 
t-ii  quelque  chose  a  prendre?  II  lui  donne  quelque chose.  Je  suis 
bien  aise,  Messieurs,  d'apprendre  que  vous  vous  portez  bien.  Nous 
vous  remcrcions.  Le  theme  que  vous  avez  est-il  difficile  ?  Moi,  je 
le  trouve  difficile  ;  mais  ces  trois  messieurs  ne  le  trouvent  pas  diffi- 
cile. C'est  vrai,  au  contraire  nous  le  trouvons  aise.  Que  trouvez-vons 
difficile  1    Je  ne  peux  pas  vous  le  dire  en  Francais.    Vous  pouvez 

1  The  teacher  is  invited  to  make  the  pnpils  count  in  French,  by  the 
minute — slowly  at  first ;  but  when  they  pronounce  the  numbers  well  and 
repularly,  let  them  count  as  fast  as  they  can ;  not  for  the  mere  satisfaction 
of  knowing  whether  they  can  count  150  or  170  in  a  minute,  but  to  give  ease 
and  readiness  to  their  utterance.  Pupils  are  generally  fond  of  ttdm  txercu* 
12  • 
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©ssayer,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oui,  sans  doute.  Ehbien!  essayex,  Vukn- 
tiers.  Nous  avons  beaucoup  de  new  mots.  Ne  savez-vous  pas  le 
Franc ais  de:  new?  Je  ne  le  sais  pas.  Ces  autres  messieurs  e 
savent-ils?  Moi,  je  le  eais.  Nous,  nous  ne  le  savons  pas.  Je  vais 
vous  le  dire,  e'est  nouvcau.  Pouvez-vous  Tecrire  ?  Moi,  non — znoL 
oui — n,  o,  u,  v,  e,  a,  u.  Comment  formez-vous  le  pluriel  ?  Avec  x 
nrest-ce  pas?    Oui,  e'est  vrai,  vous  avez  raison. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ?  I  wish  to  drink  some  wine 
have  you  got  any?  No,  I  have  none,  but  I  will  send  for  some.— 
Has  not  your  uncle  got  some  excellent?  Yes,  he  has. — Conduct 
me  to  his  house,  then.  I  will,  or  willingly.  Now  ?  -  No,  not  now, 
but  very  soon. — Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea?  I  know  how  to 
make  it;  but  I  cannot  make  coffee. — Who  knows  how  to  make 
chocolate?  I;  it  is  not  difficult. — Where  is  your  father's  dentist 
going  to  ?  He  is  going  nowhere.  He  remains  at  home  to  fix  the 
teeth  of  his  uncle. — Dost  thou  conduct  anybody  ?  I  conduct  no- 
body.— And  you,  whom  do  you  conduct  ?  I  conduct  my  son's  valet- 
Where  are  you  conducting  him  ?  I  conduct  him  to  the  lawyer's 
office,  to  show  him  where  it  is. — Does  your  valet  conduct  this  German 
boy  ?  He  does. — Where  to  ?  He  conducts  him  into  the  garden  to 
speak  to  our  old  German  gardener. — Does  your  old  German  gardeoet 
snuff?  No,  but  he  smokes. — Does  he  work  well  ?  Yes,  he  does,  for 
he  cannot  talk  (parler  a)  with  the  other  servants ;  and  he  has  to  work. 

Do  we  conduct  any  one  ?  We  conduct  our  children. — Where  are 
your  children  conducting  their  uncle  ?  They  are  conducting  him  to 
the  museum,  to  show  it  to  him. — Conduct  me  there  also.  Come 
with  us. — Are  they  going  to  show  him  the  theatre  ?  No,  they  have 
no  time  to  show  it  to  him  to-day ;  they  have  time  only  to  show  him 
the  museum. — Can  you  pronounce  the  French  of:  to  extinguish? 
I  believe  I  can.  Let  us  see,  (Voyons,  §  150,  Art.  2.)   Try.   Pronounce 

it is  it  right  ?    Not  quite.    Try  it  again is  it  better?  It 

is  right  now.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  a  difficult  word.— The 
imperative  is  not  easy.  Do  you  know  it?  Yes,  I  do. — Pronounce 
it,  if  you  please.  With  pleasure. — . ...  is  it  right  ?  Not  quite.  Pro- 
nounce the  gn  like  gn,  in  the  English  word  mignonette,  gne 

That  is  better.    Try  it  again That's  right  now. — Can  you 

count  a  little  in  French?  Not  much,  but  I  intend  to  learn. — Will 
you  count?  Willingly.— Begin.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6— No,  6 — 5,  6,  7,  8. 
No ;  do  not  pronounce  the  h  of  huit,  say :  uit.  Uit,  9,  10,  1 1,  12,  &c. 
(Let  tho  teacher  correct,  in  French,  the  mistakes  as  they  occur,  ant 
note  down  the  number  counted  in  a  minute,  whenever  this  exercise 
tekes  place.) 

lStsignez-vous  le  feu  ?    Je  ne  Peteins  pas,  le  cuisinier  Peteint 
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Qui  allume  le  feu  le  matin  1  Le  cuisinier  allume  son  feu,  et  mon 
ralet  allume  le  mien.  Qui  allume  celui  de  votre  oncle  et  de  votre 
cousin  ?  lis  n'ont  pas  de  feu  dons  leurs  appartements,  parce  qu'ilg 
n'y  restent  pas.  Ou  restent-ils?  lis  sont  avec  nous  dans  le  salon 
ouand  ils  sDnt  a  la  maison. — Sortent-ils  souvent  ?  Oui,  tres-souvent. 
Vont-ils  souvent  a  Fairmount?  Non,  pas  tres-souvent.  Pourquoi  y 
vont-ils  1  lis  y  vont  pour  voir  la  machine  hydraulique,  (the  watei 
works.)  Vont-ils  plus  souvent  au  musee  1  Oui,  ils  y  vont  plus  sou- 
vent.— Sortons-nous  aussi  souvent  que  nos  voisins  a  gauche  ?  Nous 
sortons  moins  souvent  qu'eux.  L'epicier  va-t-il  aussi  souvent  au 
marche  que  mon  jardinier  ?  Je  crois  qu'il  y  va  aussi  souvent.  Al- 
lumez-vous  le  gaz  tous  les  jours?  Oui,  nous  l'allumons  tous  les 
soirs.  A  quelle  heure  votre  domestique  rallume-t-il  1  JL  present,  il 
allume  le  premier  bee  a  sept  heures  et  demie  et  les  autres  plus  tard. 
A  quelle  heure  Peteint-ii  ?  II  l'eteint  a  dix  heures  et  demie  dans  le 
salon,  et  dans  nos  appartements,  nous  l'eteignons  a  onze  heures  ou 
a  onze  heures  et  demie. 


At  the  beginning  (commencement)  of 

the  exercise. 
Unwholesome.      It  is  unwholesome 

weather. 
Damp,  humid. 

ache? 
Since  when  f   It  is  better.   Excepted. 
Much  obliged. 


How  goes  the  tooth- 


Au  commencement  du  theme. 

Malsain.       C'eet  un  temps  malsain. 

Humido.        Comment  va  le  mal  de 

dents? 
Depuisquand  ?  II  va  mieux.  Excepts. 
Bien  oblige*. 
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Vocabulairi.  Ire  Section. 

Obs.  63.  Do  and  Am,  when  used  to  interrogate,  in  the  present  tense,  may 
be  rendered  by  Est-ce  que,  which  mu$t  be  used  with  the  first  person  sin- 
gular, of  those  verbs  in  which  the  transposition  of  the  pronoun  would  pro* 
duce  %n  unpleasant  or  a  difficult  sound  J  (Dir.  8.) 


Do  I  wish  f 
Am  I  able  f 
Am  I  doing  f 
What  am  I  doing  ? 


Am  I  willing  ? 
Can  I? 
Do  I  do? 


Est-ce  que  je  veux? 
Est-ce  que  je  peuxf 
Est-ce  que  je  fais  ? 
Qu'est-ce  que  je  fais  f 


1  Vetbs  whose  first  person  singular  forms  only  one  syllable,  as:  je  sens, 
I  feel ;  je  prends,  I  take  ;  je  tends,  I  tend ;  je  fond*,  I  melt :  or  whoso  last 
•yllable  sounds  like  je,  such  as  :  je  mange,  I  eat ;  je  venge,  1  revenge ;  je 
*+nge,  I  range  ;  je  songe,  I  dream  :  and  others,  such  as :  j'unis,  I  unite ;  jf 
**-mett,  I  permit ;  foffre,  I  offer ;  &c,  &,c. 
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What  do  I  §ay  f 

Where  am  I  going  to  t 

To  whom  do  1  speak  7 

Am  I  going  7 

Am  I  coining  ? 

You  ore.  Are  you  coming  7 

Do  you  tell  or  say  7 

I  do  say  or  tell.  He  says. 

lie  docs  not  say.     What  does  he  not 

say? 
What  do  we  not  say  ? 


Qu'est-ee  que  je  dia  f 

Ou  est-ce  que  je  vaia  f 

A  qui  est-ce  que  je  parle  I 

Est-ce  que  je  vais  f 

Est-ce  que  jo  viens  T 

Vou8  venez.  Est-ce  que  voiis  venci! 

Dites-vous  ?    Est-ce  que  vous  dhoc  f 

Je  dis.  II  dit. 

II  ne  dit  pas.        Qu' est-ce  qu'U  u 

dit  pas  7 
Qu'est-ce  que  nous  ne  disons  pai  t 


Obs.  64.  Some  verbs,  however,  ending  in  e  mute  in  the  first  person  an- 
gular, present  tense,  may  be  used  interrogatively  in  that  person,  but  thei 
they  change  e  mute  into  4  with  the  acute  accent,  followed  by  je. 

Do  .  speak  7  \  ?ar{4'^  ?  {^aM  §i  *°»  ^ 


Do  I  love  ? 

Are  you  acquainted  with  that  man  7 
[  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  him. 
Is  your  brother  acquainted  with  him  7 
He  is  weH  acquainted  with  him. 
Do  you  drink  cider  7 
1  begin  to  drink  cider,  but  my  brother 

drinks  milk. 
To  begin  to  (commence)  beginning. 
I  begin  to  like  it. 
Does  he  begin  to  study  well  7 
I  begin  to  be  cold— ;to  be  warm — 
He  begins  to  be  ashamed — sleepy. 
We  commence  to   be   hungry  and 

thirsty. 
Badly,  awkwardly.  ($  170.) 
Does  your  uncle  speak  English  well  7 
He  speaks  it  badly. 
They  both  write  it  well. 
A  minute.        In  a  few  minutes. 


Est-ce  que  je  parle  f 
■,    Aime-je? 
'     Est-ce  que  j'aime? 

Connaissez-vous  cet  hommef 

Je  ne  le  connais  pas  du  tout. 

Voire  frure  lc  connait-il  f 

It  le  connait  beaucoup. 

Buvezvous  du  cidre  ? 

Jo  commence  a  boire  du  cidre,  man 
mon  frere  boit  du  lait. 

Commencer  a,  rommencant. 

Je  commence  a  1' aimer,  (a  av.  Vvoi.i 

Commence-t-il  a  bien  Itudier? 

Je  commence  a  avoir  froid— chaud— 

II  commence  a  avoir  home — sommeil* 

Nous  commencons  a  avoir  faim  ct 
soif.  (^  144.  R.  1.) 

Mai — tres-mal — plus  mal — trop  mil. 

Votre  oncle  parle-t-il  bien  Anglais 7 

II  le  parle  mal. 

lis  l'dcrivent  bien  Tun  et  l(autre. 

Une  minute,  (fdm.)     Dana  quelqtw 


minutes. 
ViNGT-numfeME  Th^me.  Ire  Sec. 

Ecrivez  le  quantieme  au  commencement  (at  the  beginning)  du  theme. 

Que  pensez-vous  du  temps?  Nous  le  trouvons  ties-disigriabU. 
f\  est  froid  et  humide.  Je  ne  le  trouve  pas  froid ;  mais  trea-humi'Je. 
C'est  un  temps  malsain.  Tres-malsain,  en  verite.  U  n%st  paa 
bon  pour  ceux  qui  ont  des  rhumes.  Non,  et  je  sris  fache  de  Toui 
dire  que  Louis  en  a  un  tres-mauvais.  Depuis  quand?  Depuif 
mercredi. — J'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  souhaiter  le  bonsoir.  Comment 
ta  le  mal  de  dents?    11  va  mieux,  bien  oblige.   J'en  suis  bien  j 
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Comment  se  porte-t-on  chez  le  general?  Tout  le  monde  s'y  porta 
bien,  except^  le  valet  irlandais.  Qu'a-t-il  ?  Nous  ne  aavone  pas  ce 
que  c'est.  Est-il  tris-mal  ?  Oui,  il  est  oblige  de  rester  dims  son  lit. 
Depuis  quand  est-il  malade  ?  Depuis  plusieurs  jours.  Cependant 
le  Dr.  croit  qu'il  est  un  peu  mieux.  Quand  est-il  mieux ;  le  ma- 
tin on  le  soir  ?  II  est  mieux  k  midi  et  plus  mal  le  soir.  Qu'a  Henri  ? 
II  a  mal  h  un  coude.  A  quel  ?  Au  droit  ou  au  gauche  ?  Je  crois 
que  c'est  au  gauche ;  mais  je  n'en  suis  pas  stir. 

Do  I  read  well  ?  You  do.— Do  I  speak  pretty  well  ?  You  do. — 
Does  my  little  brother  6peak  French  well?  He  does. — How  does 
he  write  German  ?  He  writes  it  badly. — Who  writes  it  well  ?  Our 
young  minister  does. — Does  he  write  it  as  well  as  the  Sw'ps  dentist'2 
fhey  both  write  it  well,  very  well.  I  do  not  know  who  writes  the 
best.— Do  we  speak  badly  ?  You  do  not. — Do  I  drink  too  much . 
You  do. — Am  I  able  to  make  hats?  You  are  not;  you  are  not  a 
hatter. — Am  I  able  to  write  a  note  ?  You  are. — Am  I  doing  my 
exercise  well?  You  are. — What  am  I  doing?  You  are  doing 
exercises. — What  is  my  brother  doing?  He  is  doing  nothing. — 
What  do  I  say?  You  say  nothing. — Do  I  begin  to  speak?  You 
do  begin  to  speak. — Do  I  begin  to  speak  well?  You  do  not 
begin  to  speak  well,  (d  bien  parler,)  but  to  read  well,  (mais  a  bien 
lire.) — Where  am  I  going  to?  You  are  going  to  your  friend's. — Is 
he  at  ho~ie  ? — Do  I  know  ?  Am  I  able  to  speak  as  often  as  the  son 
of  our  neighbor?— He  is  able  to  6peak  oftener  than  you. — Can  I 
work  as  much  as  he  ?  You  cannot. — Do  I  read  as  often  as  you  ? 
You  do  not,  but  you  speak  oftener  than  I. — Do  I  speak  as  well 
(aussi  bien)  as  you?  You  do  not  speak  as  well  as  I.— Do  I  go  to 
your  hoise,  or  do  you  come  to  mine?  You  come  to  mine,  and  I 
go  f>  j  ours. — When  do  you  come  to  mine?  Every  morning,  at 
half  past  six. 

Do  you  know  the  Russian  whom  I  know  ?  I  do  not  know  the 
one  you  know,  but  I  know  another. — Do  you  drink  as  much  cider 
as  wine  ?  I  drink  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Does  the 
Pole  drink  as  much  as  the  Russian  ?  He  drinks  just  as  much. — Do 
the  Germans  drink  as  much  as  the  Poles?  The  latter  drink  more 
than  the  former. — Dost  thou  receive  anything?  I  do.— What  dost 
thou  receive?  I  receive  some  money. — Does  your  friend  receive 
books?  He  does.— What  do  we  receive  ?  We  receive  some  cider. 
—Do  the  Poles  receive  tobacco  ?  They  do. — From  whom  (de  qui) 
do  the  Spaniards  receive  money?  They  receive  some  from  the 
(des)  English,  and  from  the  (dcs)  French. 

Comptez-vous  tous  les  jours  en  Francais?  Oui,  nous  comptona, 
N'aimez-vous  pas  a  compter?    (Let  the  pupil  give  Yam  ot  W  wa 
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answer.)  Combien  comptez-vous  dans  une  minute  '  a  minnte)  ?  Ji 
compte  125. — Et  vous?  Moi,  je  ne  compte  pas  tant.  Je  ne  compte 
que  98. — Et  vous,  et  votre  cousin  Armand  ?  Nous  comptons  128 
Est-ce  plus  que  lui  1  Oui,  c'est  plus.  Combien  de  plus?  Troisde 
plus.  (301.)  C'est  vrai,  ,-o'is  avez  raison.  Et  vous,  combien  comp- 
tez-vous de  moins  qu'eux  ?  Je  compte  trois  de  moms.  Combieo 
de  plus  que  lui  1  Je  compte  27  de  plus  que  lui.  C'est  beaucoup. 
n 'est-ce  pas?    C'est  assez,  du  moins. 


A  degree,  32°,  zero,  75°,  1O0O,  212o. 
Thank  God. 


Up  degre\  32°,  .ero,  75°,  100».  21* 
Dieu  merci.  » 


Vocabulaire.  2de  Section. 


Avant,  (de,  avant  un  infinitil.j 
Pdrlez-vous  avant  cf  Icouter  ? 
J'ecoute  avant  de  r6po.idre. 

Obs.  65.  As  speak  and  listen  have  you  for  nominative,  dispense  with  the 
second  you,  and  use  the  infinitive  mood  after  the  preposition.  (Rule  3.) 


Before,  (previous  to.)  (R.  1.) 
Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ? 
I  L'sten  before  I  answer. 


Does  ho  go  to  market  before  he 
breakfasts  ? 

To  breakfast.       To  eat  breakfast. 

He  goes  (there)  before  he  writes. 

Do  you  take  ofl*  your  stockings  be- 
fore you  take  off  your  shoes  ? 

To  depart,  set  out,  start  ;  departing. 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  T 

I  set  out  to-morrow/or  Paris. 

'depart,  thou  startest,  he  sets  out. 

Do  they  go  to  see  their  uncle  before 
they  start  for  Charleston?  They  do. 

To  wet,  to  moisten,  to  damp,  wetting. 

Wet,  damp,  Jiadjectitvs.) 

Are  your  shoes  wet  ? 

Yes,  they  are  quite  wet. 


Va-t-il  au  marche*  avant  de  dejeuner  f 

Dejeuner,  1. 

II  y  va  avant  d'ecrire. 

Otcz-vous  vos  bos  avant  d'oter  vol 
soulicrs  f 

Partir,*  2;  part  ant. 

Quand  comptez-vous  partir  ? 

Je  pars  demain  pour  Paris. 

Je  pars,  tupars,  ilpail. 

Vont-ils  voir  lcur  oncle  avant  de  par- 
tir pour  Charleston  f    lis  y  voat 

Mouiller,  1.        Mouillant. 

Mouille,  (sing.)     Mouillea,  (plnr.)     • 

Vos  soulicrs  sont-ils  mouillea  I 

Oui,  ils  sont  tout  mouillea. 


Obs.  66.  Tout,  quite,  being  an  adverb  is  invariable,  that  is,  does  not  tali 
an*. 

To  dry,  to  get  to  dry. 
I  dry,  thou  driest,  he  dries.   ($  144, 

R.  5.) 
Dry  your  shoes. 


Take  a  seat  near  the  fire  and  dry 

your  shoes  and  feet. 
It  is  very  warm  ;  very  cold. 
In  use.    Much,  commonly,  greatly, 

used. 
Almost,  all,   always,  too  much. 


Se*che:,  1.  Faire  secher. 

Je  scche,  tu  scenes,  il  seche. 


Sechez  vos   souliers  (better)  faitw 

secher,  &c. 
Prenez  un  siege  prca  du  feu,  et  foiteff 

se*cher  vos  souliers  et  vos  pied*. 
II  fait  grand  chand  ;  grand  froid. 
En  usage.    En  grand  usage. 

Pruque,  presque  tout,  toujoun .  trcp 
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Vingt-htjitiemb  Theme.  2de  See. 
Ecrivez  le  jour  du  mois  au  commencement  du  th6me. 

Mr.,  nous  vous  souhaitons  le  bonjour,  et  nous  esperons  que  vout 
? ous  portez  bien.  Je  vous  suis  bien  oblige,  Messieurs,  et  je  vois  aveo 
plaisir  que  vous  avez  Pair  de  vous  bien  porter.  Nous  nous  portons 
bien,  Dieu  merci,  (thank  God,)  mais  nous  avons  grand  chaud,  (very 
warm.)  Je  le  crois,  car,  il  fait  grand  chaud.  A  quel  degre  est  U 
thermometry?  Le  mien  est  a  80°;  mais  celui  du  voisin  est  a  82}. 
Vois parlez  du  therm ometre  de  Fahrenheit,  n'est-ce  past  Oui,  car 
c'ost  ici  le  seul  en  grand  usage.  Si  ce  temps  continue  je  ne  peux 
pas  rester  ici.  Ou  allez-vous  ?  A  Cape  May.  Quand  partez-vous? 
Je  pars  mardi'ou  jeudi.  Partez-vous  seul  ?  Non,  je  pars  avec  mon 
cousin.  Pourquoi  part-il  avec  vous?  Parce  qu'il  est  malade.  Qu'a- 
t-il  ?  II  a  peur  devoir  le  tie  douloureux.  Le  tic  douloureux !  Je 
suis  bien  fache  de  Tapprendre.  Nous  en  sommes  tous  faches.  Je 
le  crois.  Vos  souliers  sont-ils  mouilles?  Je  crois  que  non.  S'il*  le 
sont,  je  peux  vous  en  preter  d'autres,  et  vous  pouvez  faire  secher  les 
vdtres.  Non,  merci.  Vous  etes  bien  bon.  II  est  8 J  heures  et  Louis 
n'est  pas  encore  ici.  Ce  matin  il  n'est  pas  ponctuel  comme  a  l'ordi 
ridire.  Mon  habit  est  tout  mouille  et  mon  gilet  aussi.  Changez  les 
et  faites-les  secher.  Ou  puis-je  les  faire  secher?  Donnez-les  au 
domestique  pour  les  mettre  pres  du  feu.  Les  souliers  et  les  bas  de 
ce  petit  enfant  sont  mouilles.  Jean,  otez-les  et  faites-les  secher;  car 
le  pauvre  enfant  commence  a  avoir  froid.    Oui,  Mile. 

Do  I  receive  as  much  Spanish  money  as  American  ?  You  receive 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Do  I  receive  as  many  people 
(autant  de  monde)  as  the  Doctor?  You  do. — Who  receives  more 
than  he  ?  more  than  we  ?  The  apothecary  does. — From  whom  {de 
qui)  do  your  children  receive  books?  They  receive  some  from  me, 
(de  moi,)  and  from  their  friends. — Do  the  English  receive  as  much 
Turkish  as  American  cotton  ?  They  receive  more  American  than 
Turkish  cotton. — Our  New  Orleans  merchants  receive  more  French 
than  English  cloth,  do  they  not?  I  believe  they  do. — What  gloves 
do  we  receive?  We  receive  French  gloves. — How  many  books 
does  your  neighbor  lend  you?  He  lends  me  three  more.  (301.) — 
When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart?  He  intends  to  depart 
to-day. — Depart  with  him,  can  you  not?  Can  I  not?  No,  indeed; 
and  you  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  ready. — But  you  can  soon 
be  ready.  Do  you  think  so?  (le?)  To  be  sure  I  do.  Does  the 
Swede  depart  soon  ?  He  departs  in  a  few  minutes  — Does  he  depart 
alone  ?  No,  he  takes  a  valet  with  him,  because  he  does  not  sp«ak 
English  well  enough  to  go  alone.    He  is  right.— Dost  thou  Mt  oui 
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to-morrow  %    Dost  thou  intend  to  go  with  me  ?    No,  for  we  do  net 
intend  to  depart  before  10  days.    Then  I  have  to  bid  you  adieu. 

Do  the  Clintons  (Les  Clinton,  ($  140,  Art.  5)  answer  you  imme- 
diately when  you  write  to  them  ?  They  usually  answer  me  imme- 
diately, when  they  are  not  sick.  Well ;  write  to  them  to  know  if  I 
can  go  to  their  hou^e  on  Saturday,  and  tell  them  to  answer  directly.— 
Are  you  not  going  to  read  the  dentists7  note  before  you  answer  it! 
Yes,  I  am  reading  it  now.  Ah !  pardon  me,  (pardonner.) — Does 
this  Irish  servant  of  yours  (votre  domestique  irlauaais,  $  108)  sweep 
your  apartment  before  he  makes  your  bed  ?  No,  he  makes  t^e  bed 
before  he  sweeps  the  room. — Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out* 
I  do. — Do  you  like  to  go  to  market  before  you  eat  breakfast?  I  do 
not,  for  I  am  almost  always  sick  when  I  do  it. — Henry,  put  on  your 
shoes  and  stockings.  No,  indeed,  I  intend  to  put  on  my  stockings 
before  I  put  on  my  shoes. — Dost  thou  read  first  and  translate  after- 
wards ?  Yes,  1  do  so ;  but  I  translate  the  exercise  first,  and  write  it 
afterwards.  You  do  well;  that  is  right. — Do  you  £:  to  the  Pole's 
house  before  you  breakfast  1  Yes,  I  do. — At  what  o'clock  do  year 
children  breakfast  ?  They  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock. — Do  you  tike 
snufT  before  breakfasting?  No,  but  I  smoke  after  breakfast. — Does 
your  6on  smoke  also  after  breakfast  1  He  does  not  smoke  at  all,  tod 
I  am  glad  of  it.    Does  he  chew  or  snuff?    No,  he  does  neither. 


TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON,  29th.— Vingt-neuvicme  Legtm,  29m*. 
Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 
COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS. 
The  French  have  two  kinds  of  comparison  ;  that  of  equality,  formed  by 
autant  de  before  nouns,  and  aussi,  before  adjectives  or  adverbs,  and  qui 
after  them ;  (161,  2T2.)  and  that  of  inequality,  formed  by  plu$  or  smsf, 
before,  and  que  after  the  same  parts  of  speech.    The  superlative  is  formed 
by  prefixing  to  the  comparative,  not  only  the  defini'e  article  le,  lay  bat  any 
of  those  which  we  have  called  articles  ($  1\  man,  mes,  &c.  cc,  eel,  ces. 


Pos  it  ive.  Compa  rat  ive. 
Great,      greater, 
Small,      smaller, 
Rich,        richer, 
Poor,        poorer, 


Superlative. 
the  greatest, 
my  smallest, 
these  richest, 
my  poorest. 


LearnoH,  more  learned,  the  most 

learned. 
Quickiy,  quicker,  the  quickest. 

Often,      more  often,     most  often. 


Poxitif.     Compa  rati/.     Superlatif. 
Grand,    plus  grand,    le  plus  grand. 
Petit,      plus  petit,      mon  plus  petit 
Riches,   plus  riches,   ces  pi  us  riches. 
Pauvres,  pluspauvres,  mes  plus  pan* 

▼res. 
Savant,   plus  savant,  le  plus  savant 

Vite,        plus  vite,       le  plus  rite. 
Sou  vent,  plus  souvent.le  plus  sol- 
vent. 
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II  a  book  is  small,  that  is  smaller, 
and  this  is  the  smallest  of  all. 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is  larger. 

It  70  or  hat  as  large  as  mine  ? 

ft  is  larger  than  yours. 

It  is  rut  so  largo  as  yours. 

B  ilky,  less  bulky,     the  least  bulky. 

Fine,     less  fine,         the  least  fine. 

Slowly,      not  so  slowly,      the  least 

slowly. 
Good,  not  so  good,    the  least  good. 
Are  our  neighbor's  children  as  good 

as  ours  f  {good  is  sage  when  applied 

to  children.) 
They  are  better  than  ours. 
1  hey  are  not  so  good  as  ours,  they 

are  the  least  good  of  all. 

Obs.  67.  To  express  the  absolute  superlative,  that  is,  the  highest  degree, 
without  comparison,  the  French,  like  the  English,  use  one  of  the  advert*, 
iris,  fort,  bien,  very ;  extrimement,  extremely  ;  infiniment,  infinitely. 

Un  trcs-beau  sofa.       De  tres-beaux 
sofas. 


Ce  Iivrc-ci  est  petit,  celui-la  est  plus 

petit,  et  celui-ci  est  le  plus  petit 

dc  tous. 
Ce  chapeau-ci  est  grand,  mais  celui 

la  est  plus  grand. 
Votre  chopeau  est-il  aussi  grand  que 

le  mien? 
II  est  plus  grand  que  le  votro. 
U  est  moins  grand  que  !e  votre. 
Gros,    moins  gros,    le  moins  gros. 
Beau,   moins  beau,   le  moins  beau. 
Lentement,    moins  lentement,     le 

moins  lentement. 
Sage,    moins  e«ge,    le  moins  sage. 
Les  enfants  de  notre  voisin  sont-ils 

aussi  sages  que  les  notres  f 

lis  sont  plus  sages  que  les  ndtres. 
lis  sont  moins  sages  que  les  notres, 
ce  sont  les  moins  sages  de  tous. 


A  very  fine  sofa.        Very  fine  sofas. 
A  very  pretty  knife.         Very  well. 


To  be  used  to  ... . 

To  be  used  to  it. 

Why  do  you  speak  more  in  English 

than  in  French  f 
Because  we  are  used  to  it.  (Obs.  48.) 

What  are  they  used  to  take  in  the 

morning  am  evening  f 
They  are  used  to  take  coffee  in  the 

morning  and  tea  in  the  evening. 
What  am  I  used  to  f 
He  is  not  yet  used  to  it. 


Un  trcs-joli  couteau.         Tres-bien, 

fort  bien. 

Etre  accoutume"  a 

Y  fitre  accoutume*.  ($  50.) 

Pourquoi  parlez-vous  plus  en  Anglais 

qu'en  Francais  f 
Parce  que  nous  y  sommes  accon- 

tumes. 
Que  sont-ils  accoutume's  a  prendre 

le  matin  et  le  soir  f 
lis  sont  accoutume's  a*  prendre  do 

cafe,  le  matin,  et  du  the",  le  soir. 
A  quoi  est-ce  que  je  suis  accoutume" 1 
II  n'y  est  pas  encore  accoutume'. 


ViNOT-NtuviiMB  Th£me.  Ire  Seo. 
Mettez  le  quantieme  du  mois  ici  en  Francais. 
Fa£ies-nous  des  questions  aujourd'hui,  s'il  vous  plait.  Volontiers 
«iae]  temps  fait-il?  Qui  peut  me  repondre?  Nous  pouTons  tout 
rocs  repondre.  Commence/,  M.  Loffris.  Vous  voulez  savoir  que1 
ramps  il  fait?  Oui,  M.,  s'il  vous  plait.  Je  vais  vous  le  dire  avec 
grand  plaisir,  le  plus  grand  plaisir  du  monde.   Dites-le  done%  (thfiM 
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Laissez-moi  voir  si  j'ai  le  Franc; aid  de  unwholesome.  Oh !  oui;  nooi 
I'avons.  Alors,  il  fait  un  temps  humide  ct  malsain.  Oui,  tow 
avez  raison,  il  fait  un  temps  humide  et  malsain,  depuis  deai  08 
Irois  jours.  N?est-ce  pas  extraordinaire  ?  Si  fait  j  e'est  extraordi- 
naire, car  le  temps  change  trcs-souvent.  Mais  il  ne  fait  pas  froii 
Au  contraire,  il  fait  chaud.  II  fait  presque  toujours  chaud  quand  3 
fait  humide,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  sans  doute.  Ce  temps  humidf 
nest  pas  bon  pour  le  rhume  du  petit  Robert,  qu en  pensez-vouJ1 
Je  pense  que  non,  et  j'en  suis  fache,  car  e'est  un  bon  petit  garcoa 
Comment  se  porte  le  frere  du  docteur?  II  se  porte  tres-bien  a  pre- 
sent. Et  comment  va  le  vieux  cuisinier  du  general?  II  va  maL 
11  est  presque  toujours  malade,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  mais  ce  n'estpai 
extraordinaire,  car  il  est  tres- vieux. 

Are  you  taller  (grand)  than  1?  I  am  taller  than  yon. — Is  yota 
young  brother  taller  than  you  ?  No,  but  1  believe  that  he  is  just  as  tall 
— Is  thy  leather  hat  as  bad  as  my  father's  ?  It  is  better,  but  not  so 
black  as  his. — Are  the  clothes  (les  habits)  of  the  Italians  a*  fine  u 
those  of  the  Irish  ?  They  are  finer,  but  not  so  good. — Who  maket 
the  finest  gloves  ?  The  French  make  them.— Who  makes  tha 
finest  cloth?  The  French  and  Spanish  do. — Who  has  the  fined 
horses?  Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine,  but  those  of  oar 
friends  are  the  finest  of  all. — Why  do  the  French  take  wine  si 
breakfast  ?  Because  they  are  used  to  it. — See,  those  poor  childrei 
have  neither  shoes  nor  stockings;  are  they  not  cold?  No,  indeed! 
they  are  used  to  it. — Am  I  used  to  write  quick  or  slow  ?  Yon  i» 
used  to  write  slowly ;  but  your  cousin  is  used  to  write  very  quick.— 
Who  is  more  learned  than  this  old  Prussian  ?  I  do  not  know  who 
i«  more  learned  than  he. — Is  the  minister  more  learned  than  the 
druggist?  Yes,  he  is  more  learned  than  the  druggist;  but  the  law- 
yer is  the  motf.  learned  of  all.— Who  is  the  richest  merchant  hew? 

Mr. is  the  richest. — Do  wo  read  more  books  than  the  Dutch? 

We  read  more  (of  them)  than  they,  but  the  Prussians  read  (of  them, 
more  than  we,  and  the  Russians  read  the  least,  (le  moins.) 

Hast  thou  a  finer  garden  than  that  of  our  physician  ?  I  have  a 
finer  one  than  he. — Have  the  Americans  a  finer  telegraph  than  ths 
other  nations  ?  They  have  the  finest  of  all. — Are  the  shawls  of  this 
merchant  larger  and  finer  than  those  of  that  one  ?  They  are  larger, 
but  not  so  fine. — Have  we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbors?  YV« 
have  finer  ones. — Is  the  weather  as  bad  as  yesterday  ?  No,  it  is  not 
so  bad ;  but  it  is  warmer,  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  I  believe  it,  fw 
1  know  that  you  like  the  heat— Do  the  French  speak  more  quickly 
than  the  English,  Irish,  Scots,  and  other  nations?  I  believe  not 
Some  (quelques  uns)  upoak  quickly,  but  others  speak  slowly  (♦  M.» 
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your  clothes  as  wet  as  mine  or  his  ?  Yours  are  more  wet 
aine,  bin  his  are  not  wet  at  all. — Do  yon  depart  for  Washing- 
oon?  I  start  to-morrow. — Do  you  go  alone?  No,  cousin 
m  starts  with  me. — When  do  you  set  out?  We  set  out  at  3 
Ic. — George,  go  for  some  cigars;  these  gentlemen  want  some 
)ke. — Yes,  Sir;  but  before  going,  I  have  to  put  my  sloes  on. 
are  wet,  and  they  are  near  the  fire  to  dry. — Which  of  these 
lildren  is  the  better?  (sage?)  The  one  (N.  pa.  43)  who  studies 
er  than  the  one  who  plays. 

Yocabulaire.  2de  Section. 

Adjeeti/s  Irriguliers. 
Bon,  neilleur,     mon  me  iletu 

Mauvais,   pire,  la  pire. 

Petit,         moindre,     Jo  moindre. 

Adverbs  Irriguliers. 
Bien, 
Mai, 
Peu, 


Irregular  Adjectives. 

better,        my  best. 
worse.,        the  worst*, 
little,    less,  the  least. 

Irregular  Adverbs. 

better,         the  best, 
worse,        the  worst, 
less,  the  least, 

more,         the  most. 


mieux, 

pis. 

moins, 


le  mieux. 
le  pis. 
le  moins. 
Beaucoup,  plus,  le  plus. 

68.  We  may  with  equal  correctness  say :  plus  mauvais,  plus  mal  . 
etit.  but  never  plus  bon,  plus  bien,  plus  peu. 

69.  Never  use  pire  immediately  before  a  noun.  Do  not  sayt  ui 
lien ;  but,  un  plus  mauvais  chien.  Votre  chien  est  pire  que  celui-ci 
let,  but:  plus  mauvais,  is  to  be  preferred. 


A  qui  t  (Pronom  post,  non  relatif.) 
A  qui  est  ce  chapeau-ci  f 
C'est.    C'est  le  mien — le  sien— Is 
votre.  (%  104,  &c.) 


v- 


est  le  dictionnaire  de  mon  oncle. 


,  (to  whom  t)  ($109./ 
i  hat  is  this  f 

It  is  mine — hers — yours. 

y  uncle's  d:ctionary, 
is  dictionary  of  my  uncle. 
j  nncus's. 

)  Hd  gloves  are  those  f 
ire  ours-  «hiiie — theirs.  ($  39.) 
ire  the  ch'!<Len's  cloaks, 
iss  the  best  rice  f 
)  lice  is  the  r*est  f 

iocer  has  it.    Jt  is  the  grocer's.  |  L'epicier  l'a.  C'est  celui  de  ripicier. 
ias  the  smallest  feet  f 
i  tee'  are  ihe  smallest  f 
has  the  *rnal>«st.  Mile.  C.  a  les  plus  petits. 

a  are.  Ce  sont  fceux  de  Mile.  C. 

Celui  de  mon  pere  est  le  plus  bssn. 
Quel  ruban  est  le  plus  beau  T    Le 
votre  ou  le  mien?        Le  vdtre 
Test. 

70.  So,  in  '  *m.lar  weruences,  whether  expressed  or  not,  is  renoTeteA 
nch.  by  U  or  T . 


X  qui  sont  ces  gants  de  chamois  f 
I  Ce  sont  les  votres,  les  tiens,  les  lean* 
I  Ce  sont  les  manteaux  des  enfant*. 

>  Qui  a  le  meilleur  riz  ? 
|  L'epi 

>  Qui  a  les  plus  petits  pieds  ? 


•f  my  .ather  is  the  ^nest. 

>   ribbon   **  the  hnndsomer, 

•  or  mini,  f     Yours  is,  (so  left 
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Does  that  boy  read  better  than  tho 

man? 
He  does  to.     He  does  not  (do  so). 
Is  this  grain  better  than  the  last  f 

It  is.        It  if  much  better. 

Do  the  Swedes  write  less  than  the 
Poles  ? 

They  write  less  than  the  other  na- 
tions. 

Who  makes  most  money  ?  The 
baker,  the  butcher,  or  the  milkman  t 

They  all  make  a  great  deal. 

Is  your  gardener  good,  or  a  good  one  t 

He  is,  but  his  cousin  is  not. 

Here  it.        Here  he  is  or  it  is. 

Here  is  some. 

Where  are  the  big  knives  ? 

Here  they  are. 


Ce  garcpn  lit-il  miciuc  que  1' 


II  le  fait.        II  ne  le  fait  pas. 

Ce  gTain-ci  est-il  meilleur  que  k 

Jcrnicr  ? 
I1  Test.     II  est  beaucoup  meilleur. 
Lcs  Suedois  ecrivem  ils  moins  qM 

lea  Polonais  ? 
Ils  derive m  moins  que  Jes  autre* 

nations. 
Qui  fait  le  plus  d' argent  ?    La  boa 

longer,  le  boucher,  ou  le  laiticrt 
Ils  en  font  tons  beaucoup. 
Votre  jardinier  est-il  ton  ? 
II  Test,  mais  son  cousin  ne  I'est  aai 
Void.  Le  voici. 

En  voici. 

Oti  sont  les  gros  couteaux  ? 
Lies  voici. 

ViXGT-KEUvi&uB  Th£me.  2de  See. 
Ici,  n'oublicz  pas  de  mcttre  Io  quantieine,  en  Francois. 

Vous  avez  Pair  d 'avoir  froid.  Fait-il  froid  dehors?  Oui,  fl  it* 
grand  froid.  A  quel  degre  est  le  thermometre  ?  Je  n'ai  pas  de  ther- 
mometre ;  je  ne  sais  pas  a  quel  degre  il  est.  Mais  j'ai  froid,  ca, 
(S  38,  N.  6,)  je  le  sais.  Comment  se  porte  le  medecin  ?  II  se  ports 
plus  mal.  Son  rhume  est-il  pire?  Oui,  il  l'est.  Quelqu'un  a-t-ii 
mal  de  tete  ?  Moi,  je  Pai  un  peu ;  avez-vous  quelque  chose  a  me  don* 
tier?  Oui,  j'ai  quelque  chose  qui  est  tres-bon  pour  le  mal  de  tete. 
Donnez-le-moi.  Je  Pai  dans  monportefeuille.  Laissez-moi  lecher 
cher.  Tres-bien,  cherchez-le  et  donnez-le-moi.  Je  l'ai  k  present 
Le  voici.  Prerez-le.  Je  Pai.  Lisez  le  papier  pour  savoir  comment 
le  preparer  (to  prepare)  et  le  prendre.  Je  vous  suis  bien  oblige.  J6 
vais  le  lire  tout  de  suite  pour  le  preparer  et  le  prendre.  Prep*rex4e 
bien.  Je  vais  essayer.  Est-ce  difficile  a  preparer?  Non,  ce  n'est 
pas  difficile  a  preparer.    Adieu :  je  vais  Parranger.    Adieu,  adieu 

Whose  big  book  is  this?  It  is  mine. — Whose  hat  is  that?  It  is 
my  father's. — Is  your  baker  good  ?  (or  a  good  one  ?)  He  is  good, 
but  yours  is  better;  and  that  of  the  Prussian  is  the  best  of  all  our 
bakers. — Take  some  pretty  velvet  shoes.  I  have  very  pretty  ones, 
but  my  brother  has  still  prettier  ones  than  I. — From  whom  (de  qoi) 
does  he  receive  them?  He  receives  them  from  his  best  friend  in 
Paris. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  ?  Here  is  6ome ;  taste  it,  anc 
then  you  may  know,  and  tell  me.  Is  it  better,  c  r  as  good,  or  wort*! 
It  b  better. — Does  your  merchant  sell  good  knives?  He  sells  tht 
beat.— Do  we  not  read  more  books  than  the  Irish  *    Yes,  wo  read 
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more  than  they,  but  the  Russians  read  (of  them)  more  than  we,  and 
ihe  Prussians  read  the  most. — Why  do  they  read  the  most  ?  Because 
they  wish  to  be  the  most  learned. — Do  the  merchants  sell  more 
sngar  than  coffee  ?  They  sell  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.^* 
Does  your  shoemaker  make  as  many  shoes  as  mine? — He  makea 
more  of  them  than  yours. — Can  you  swim  as  well  (aussi  Ir.en)  as 
my  son  ?  I  can  swim  better  than  he,  but  he  can  speak  French  better 
than  I. — Does  he  read  as  well  as  you?  He  reads  better  than  I. — 
Does  the  son  of  your  neighbor  go  to  market?  No,  he  remains  at 
no  me ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gardener's 
son?  I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose 
gun  is  the  finest  ?  Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of  the  captain  is  still 
finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  anyone  finer  children  than 
you  ?  No  one  has  finer  ones. — Does  your  son  read  as  often  as  I  ? 
He  reads  oftener  than  you. — Does  my  brother  speak  French  as  often 
as  you  ?  He  speaks  and  reads  it  as  often  as  I. — Do  I  write  as  rm  ch 
as  you?  You  write  more  than  I. — Do  our  neighbors  children  read 
German  a*  often  as  we?  We  do  not  read  it  so  often  as  they. — Do 
we  write  it  as  often  as  they?  They  write  oftener  than  we. — To 
whom  do  they  write  ?  They  write  to  their  friends. — Do  you  read 
English  books  ?  We  read  French  books  instead  of  reading  English 
books. 


T1UKT1ETH  LESSON,  30th.— Trentieme  Lecon,  30me. 
Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 


Croire,*  4,  croyant. 

Je  crois,  tu  crois,  il  croit. 

Je  crois  que  vous  le  savez. 

Je  crois  que  vous  n'en  savez  rien. 

Mettre.  (251.)     Mettez,  umplra.) 

Est-ce  que  je  mets  vob  gams  de  c  «- 

mois  f 
Does  ho  not  put  on  f  is  he  not  putting  fl  Est-ce  qu'il  ne  met  pas  f    Nemct-U 

pas! 


To  believe,  believing. 

I  believe,  thou  believest,  he  believes. 

I  believe  that  you  know  it. 

I  believe  you  know  nothing  of  it. 

To  put,  put  on.   Put,  put  on,  (impera.) 

Do  I  put  on  your  kid  gloves  ? 


lie  puts  on.  He  does  not. 

What  do  you  put  on  t    I  put  this  on. 
Do  they  put  on  anything  more  ? 
Ok*.  71.     We  saw  in  (Ob§.  7.)  that 


II  met.  II  no  met  pas. 

Que  mettez- vous  f    Je  mets  ceci. 
Mettent-Us  quelque  chose  de  plus  t 

:  quelque  chose;  ne . . .  .Hen  and  que  f 


require  de  before  the  following  adjective  :  now  we  add :  when  a  noun,  pro- 
ncun,  number,  or  adjective  precedes  an  adverb  or  past  participle,  the  prepo 
ntion  de  (as  a  connecting  link)  must  be  put  before  the  adverb. 
18* 
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They  put  nothing  more. 

Do  you  go  out  ?    1  do. 

Do  you  not  put  on  your  big  shoes  I 

Yes,  1  do.     I  do  not  go  out  without 

putting  them  on  when  the  weather 

is  had. 
Without  you,  me,  him,  them,  us,  thee. 
Does  he  go  out  without  taking  his 

umhrell*  and  his  cloak  7 
He  does  not  go  out  without  taking 

them. 
To  rain.    Does  it  rain  t    It  doe*. 
U  the  weather  cloudy  f    It  is  (so). 
Do  I  go  out  when  the  weather  is 

cloudy  f    Neither  you  nor  we  go 

out. 
Early.  Early  enough. 

As  early  as  you,  as  they. 
He  goes  out  as  early  as  we. 
Too  soon,  too  early. 
Too  little,  (adv.),  too  small,  too  great. 
You  speak  too  little,  and  he  too  much. 
Together.     We  go  out  together. 
Later  than  you. 
I  go  out  later  than  you. 
Do  you  go  to  the  play  as  early  as  I  ? 

I  go  thither  earlier  than  you. 

Eo~-lier1  (sooner.) 

Does  your  father  go  thither  earlier 

than  I  f 
Try  *>  go  as  soon  as  he 


lis  ne  mettent  rien  de  pi**. 
Sor.ez-\ous?        Je  sors. 
Ne  mettez-voas  pan  vos  grossouliertj 
Si  fait,  jeles  mets.     Je  ne  sors  pat 

*an*  les  m-Mtre  quand  il  ftut  man 

vais  temps. 
San*  vous,  moi,  lui,  eux,  nous,  tci. 
Sort-il  *an*  prendre  son  paraplme  ft 

son  manteauf  (R.  1.) 
II  ne  sort  pas  sans  lea  prendre. 

Pleuvoir*  3.      Pleut-il  f      /I  plett 
Le  temp*  ett-il  convert  t    H  TecL 
Est-ce  que  je  sors  quand  le  tempi 

est  couvert  ?    Ni  roue  ni  nous  at 

sortons. 
De  honue  heure.  D%at*ex  bonne kn n 
D'aussihonneheureque  vous,qu'eu. 
II  sort  d'ausgi  bonne  heure  que  ooat 
Trap  t6t,  de  trap  bonne  keure. 
Trap  peut  trop  petit,  trop  grand. 
Vous  parlez  trop  peu9  et  lui  trop. 
Entemhle.    Nous  sortona  enserablt 
Plug  lard  que  vous. 
Je  sors  plu*  tard  que  rona. 
Allez-  vous  au  spectacle  d'aueubon&t 

heurc  que  moi  f 
J'y  vais  plus  tot  (de  meilleure  bean; 

que  vous. 
Plug  t6t,  (de  meilleure  heure.) 
Votre  pere  y  va-t-il  plus  tot  qucmci, 

(de  meilleure  heure  que  moi  t) 


Eggayez  d'y  aller  Quasi  t6t  que  lni 

Tbentieme  Th8me.  Ire  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  la  date  ici. 
Bon  jour,  M.,  ^ous  vous  portez  bieti,  j'espere ;  mais  pourquoi  arefl- 
vous  un  parapluie?  Pleut-il?  Non,  il  ne  pleut  pas  encore;  mak 
le  temps  est  couvert,  tres-couvert,  et  quand  il  /'est.  je  ne  son  pti 
sans  prendre  un  parapluie.  Vous  avez  rai.son  de  le  faire,  car  il  a* 
tres-desagreable  d'etre  dehors  sans  parapluie,  quand  il  pleut.  Nt 
pleut-il  pas  a  present  ?  Si  fait,  je  crois  qu'il  commence  a  pleuvoir. 
Oui,  e'est  vrai.  II  commence  a  pleuvoir,  mais  pas  beaucoup  encore. 
Moi,  je  suis  bien  aise  de  voir  lapluie,  (the  rain.)  car  nous  avonstrop 
de  poussiere.  (Test  vrai,  vous  n'avez  pas  tort ;  il  fait  beaucoup  trop 
de  poussiere.  N'avez-vous  pas  mal  aux  yeux  quand  il  fait  de  it 
poussieie?    Si  fait,  j'y  ai  sou  vent  mal  alors.     Pas  moi.     Comment 
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se  portt'-t-on  chez  vous  I  Tout  le  monde  y  est  ussez  bie  i.  Per- 
sonne  rre.-t  malade,  excepte  notre  domestique.  Qu'a-t-il  ?  II  a  uu 
gros  rhume  et  un  peu  mal  aux  dents. — II  pleut,  mais  il  ne  fait  pa* 
froid,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  C'est  vrai,  il  ne  fait  pas  froid,  mais  tres-humide 
et  malsain.  Nous  le  crayons  comme  vous.  Quand  il  fait  froid  et 
humide,  mettez  quelque  chose  de  plus.  Et  quand  il  fait  chaud, 
quelque  chose  de  moins,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oui,  c'est  cela.  C'est  le 
plus  prudent. 

Do  you  put  on  another  coat  in  order  to  go  to  the  play  ?  I  put  en 
my  French  coat  to  go. — Do  you  put  on  your  kid  gloves  before  you 
put  on  your  big  shoes  ?  I  put  on  my  overshoes  before  I  put  on  my 
kid  gloves. — Does  the  lawyer  put  on  his  round  hat  before  he  puts 
on  his  blue  coat?  He  puts  on  his  coat  first,  instead  of  putting  on 
his  round  hat. — Is  he  not  right  in  doing  so  ?  Yes,  he  is. — Do  y*  u 
go  out  early,  every  morning  ?  Yes,  we  do. — Do  you  go  out  when 
your  son  does  ?  Yes,  we  go  out  together. — Early  ?  No,  not  very 
early.  We  breakfast  first. — Do  you  breakfast  together?  To  be 
sure. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  begin  to  breakfast?  We  begin  at 
half  past  6.  (Do  you,  indeed?)  En  verite?  Then  you  breakfast 
early. — Do  you  eat  dinner  early,  too  ?  I  think  we  dine  earlier  than 
you,  for  we  dine  at  half  past  one. — Is  it  possible  ?  Do  you  dine  as 
early  as  that? — We  dine  then,  when  we  are  all  at  home;  but  if  we 
wait  for  those  who  are  absent,  (absents,)  then  we  dine  together,  and 
Jater. — Does  your  uncle  write  before  he  breakfasts  ?  No,  he  does 
not. — What  does  he  ?  He  reads  the  paper. — Is  he  fond  of  reading 
the  paper?  Yes,  he  likes  it  very  much. — When  it  is  cloudy  wea- 
ther, does  he  go  out  without  his  umbrella?  No,  he  always  takes 
it. — Does  he  often  go  to  the  museum  ?  He  does,  often. — Does  he 
go  there  oftener  than  your  cousin  ?    No,  they  always  go  together. 

Do  you  translate  your  exercise  early  or  late?  I  always 
translate  it  in  the  morning,  as  early  as  I  can. — Do  you  translate 
it  from  the  book  or  do  you  read  it,  when  you  recite  it  to  your 
teacher  ?  We  translate  it  instead  of  reading  it,  when  we  recite  it 
to  him. — Do  you  begin  to  like  mutton  ?  No,  I  cannot  bear  it. — 
Does  your  cousin  like  it?  No,  he  does  not;  he  cannot  bear  it. — 
But  your  uncle  William  does  like  it ;  don't  he  ?  He !  yes,  he  likes 
it. — Do  yon  eat  supper  early?  We  do  not  eat  supper  late. — At  v?h*4 
o'clock  do  they  take  tea  at  the  doctor's?  They  take  tea  quite  late. 
— Later  than  you  do?  Yes,  much  later;  but  at  the  general's  they 
take  it  very  early. — Do  the  Pole  and  Russian  go  early  to  the  con- 
cert? Yes,  they  do.— Let  us  go  earlier  than  they;  will  you1  Will- 
ingly. Let  us  go  before  them. — At  what  o'clock  can  you  be  ready  ! 
/  can  be  ready  at  6  or  J  past  6.    It  is  soon  enough*,  \a  \\.  u«*A    \ 
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believe  so;  for  the  concert  does  not  begin  before  7.— Do  )*n  na 
put  on  something  more ?  No,  this  is  enough;  I  wish  nothing  mare. 
— Do  I  write  too  much?  No,  but  you  talk  (speak)  too  much.— Do 
I  speak  more  than  you  ?  You  do,  very  often,  and  so  does  yom 
brother. — Do  you  count  quick  ?  Yes,  in  English  I  count  pretty 
fast. — No.  I  mean  in  French. — 1  do  not  count  very  fast  in  French.— 
Does  he  count  as  fast  as  you ?  Who  ?  This  youth  ?  Yes,  he;  thif 
youth.  Do  I  know  ? — How  many  do  you  count  in  a  minute  t— How 
many  does  he  count  ?  Try,  both  of  you. — We  are  going  to  try  to 
count  as  fast  as  we  can. — Very  well ;  try  to  do  it — Must  we  tr» 
anything  more  ?    No,  nothing  more,  now. 

Vocabulaire.   2de  Section. 


Already,  yet.     Is  it  already  done  ? 

Do  you  speak  already  ? 

Docs  he  start  already  ?        (depart.) 

Not  yet.  No,  not  yet. 

I  do  not  speak  yet.  I 

He  departs  immediately. 

Do  you  finish  your  exercise  aircady  7 

I  finish  it  at  this  very  mommt.    (time.) 

Do  you  give  us  anything  to  do  7 

Do  I  not  always  give  you  something 
to  do? 

Ohs.  72.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  lessons,  that  when  two  verbs 
are  joined,  the  first  sometimes  requires  no  preposition1  to  connect  itself 
with  the  second ;  that  sometimes  it  takes  the  preposition  i  ;*  at  others  de.s 
See  lists  of  those  verbs  <$  156  ,  preceded  by  a  short  explanation. 

The  scholar  was  directed  to  form  for  himself  lists  of  those  verbs,  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  &c,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  vocabularies.  In  order  to  set 
how  he  has  performed  that  task,  I  here  insert  the  model  of  a  dialogue  oa 
the  subject,  which  teachers  may  modify  according  to  circumstances. 


Dejd.    Est-ce  deja  fait  f 

Parlcz-vous  deja  ? 

Part-il  deja  ? 

Ne . . .  pas  encore.   Non,  pas  t 

Je  ne  porle  pas  encore. 

II  part  tout  de  suite 

Finissez-vous  deja  votre  theme  f 

Je  le  finis  •  pritent  awst*. 

Nous  donnez- vous  quelque  chose  a 

faire  7 
Est-ce  que  je  ne  vous  donne  pa 

toujours  quelque  chose  a  faire  t 


Mr.  Arm  and,  have  you  a  catalogue 
of  the  verbs  which  govern  other 
verbs  without  a  preposition  ?  Yes, 
Sir,  I  have.  Which  is  the  first  verb 
on  your  catalogue?  It  is  voulez- 
votji  t  That  is  right.  But  instead 
of  writing  down  voulez-vous  T  make 
use  of  the  infinitive.  Do  you  know 
it  7  Yes,  Sir,  I  do.  It  is  vouloir, 
is  it  not  7  Yes,  that  is  it.  So,  your 
first   verb  which  governs  another 


M.  Armand,  avez-vous  un  catalogue 
des  verbes  qui  en  gouvernentd'tn* 
tres  sans  proposition  T  Our  M-; 
j'en  ai  un.  Quel  est  le  premier 
vcrbe  stir  votre  catalogue  f  C'est 
voulez-vous  J  C'est  bien.  Mail 
au  lieu  d'errire,  voulcz-voott 
fait r *  usapedr  I'infinitif.  Le  saves- 
vous?  Out.  M.. jo  lo  nis.  C'eff 
vouloir,  n' est-ce  pas?  Oui,  c*ee» 
ecla.    Ainsi,  votre  premier  verbt 
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without  a  preposition  is  vouloir,  is 
it  not  ?  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  that.  In 
what  vocabulary  is  it?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  have  the  folio,  (page.) 
That  will  do.  What  is  the  second 
verb  of  your  catalogue  7  It  is  allez- 
vous  ?  What  is  its  infinitive  T  It 
is  aller.  Very  well.  Make  use  of 
alter,  instead  of  allez-vousf  On 
what  page  is  it  f     On  the . . . . 


qui  en  gouveme  un  autre  sans 
preposition  est  vouloir,  n'est-ce 
pas?  Oui,  M.,  c'est  cela.  Dans 
quel  vocabulaire  e»t-il?  Je  ne 
sais;  mais  j'ai  le  fen  diet.  Cda 
sujfit.  Quel  est  lo  second  verbe 
de  votre  catalogue  ?  C'est  allet- 
vous  T  Quel  en  est  Vinfinitift 
($31.)  C'est  oiler.  Tres-bien. 
Faites  usage  de  alter  au  lieu  dc 
allez-vous?  A  quel  feuillet  est* 
ilT    Au.,.. 

Entendre,  4.  Entendant. 

T  entends.  Je  n' entends  pas. 

AT  entendez-vous  t    Je  voua  entends. 

Je  vous  entends  en  partie. 

Je  ne  vous  entends  pas  du  tout. 

Est-il  possible  ?  N'entendez-vous 
pas  un  seul  mot  f  Non,  pas  un 
seul. 


To  hear,  to  understand.  Hearing. 
I  understand.  I  do  not  understand. 
Po  you  understand  me  f  I  do. 

I  understand  you  m  part. 
I  do  not  understand  you  at  all. 
Is  it  possible  7  Do  you  not  understand 

a  single  word  ?      No,  not  a  single 

one. 

Ob*.  73.    The  infinitive  has  no  preposition  before  it  when  it  is  used  in  a» 
absolute  sense,  or  as  a  nominative  case. 

To  eat  too  much  is  dangerous. 

To  speak  too  much  is  foolish. 

To  do  good  to  those  who  have  offended 

us,  is  a  commendable  action. 
Sometimes.        Several  times. 
Never  mind,  no  matter. 


Manger  trop  est  dangereux. 

Parler  trop  est  imprudent. 

Faire  du  bien  a  ceux  qui  nous  ont 

offensis,  est  une  action  louable. 
Quelque  fois.  Pl'ieieurs  fois. 
iV1 import  e. 

TfeENTiftMB  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  le  quantieme  en  Fringais. 
Comment  vous  etes-vous  porte  depuis  que  je  n'ai  eu  Je  plai3ir  de 
vous  voir?  Quelque  fois  bien,  quelque  fois  mal;  mais  vous,  com- 
ment vous  etes-vous  porte  ?  Je  me  suis  toujours  bien  porte.  Je  le 
crois,  car  vous  avez  tres-bon  air.  Le  pensez-vous  ?  Tout  le  monde 
me  dit  que  j'ai  fair  malade.  Moi,  au  contraire,  je  pense  que  vous 
avez  tres-bon  air.  Mais,  ce  petit  garcon-la  n'a  pas  bou  air.  C'est 
vrai,  et  je  crois  qu'il  est  un  peu  malade.  L'etes-vous,  mon  petit 
ami?  Oui,  M.,  j'ai  un  peu  mal  de  tete.  Depuis  quand?  Depuii 
ce  matin  de  bonne  heure.  Avant  dejeuner?  Oui,  un  peu  avant 
En:eadez-vous  ce  que  ce  petit  garcon  dit?  Non,  je  ne  Tentends  pas 
bien.  L'entendez-vous,  vous?  Oui,  je  Tentends  parfaitement,  parce 
que  je  suis  accoutume  a  Tentendre.  Et  moi,  je  ne  Tentends  pas, 
parce  que  je  n'y  suis  pas  accoutume'.  Vous  avez  raison.  Voyez 
vous  quelquefois  le  cousin  du  vieux  general?  Je  le  vois  souvent. 
mais  savez-vous  qu'il  part?    Pour  ou1  (where  to?)    Poxrc  \*C\Kv 
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fornie.  Est-il  possible  ?  Quaiul  pan-il  ?  Je  crois  qu'il  est  dejJk  pill 
a  parlh.  Dans  quel  batiment  part-il  ?  II  part  dans  le  ....  Eet«ce 
un  bon  batiment?    Jo  crois  que  oui.    Nest-ce  pas  le  batiment  de 

M.  C ?    Njn,  il  n'est  plus  a  Mr.  C^— ;  mais  4  M.  H— 

All ons  le  voir.  Oui,  allons-y.  Mais,  voyez  done,  (see  there,)  il  pleat 
N'importe.  Prenons  nos  parapluies.  Je  n'aupas  le  mien  ici.  Nrim- 
porte.  Nous  pouvons  vous  en  preter  un.  Pourquoi  n'avez-vous  pu 
le  votre  ?  Je  ne  le  prends  pas  toujours  quand  le  temps  est  convert 
Moi,  au  contraire,  je  ne  sors  pas  sans  prendre  le  mien  quand  le 
temps  est  couvert.  Vous  etes  plus  prudent  que  moi.  N'imports. 
Partons.    Vous  faut-il  un  mouchoir  de  plus  ?    J'en  ai  un ;  e'est  asset 

Is  my  Italian  hat  too  large  ?  It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.— 
Do  you  speak  French  oftener  than  English?  I  speak  the  lattet 
oftener  than  the  former. — Do  your  uncle  and  cousin  buy  much  New 
York  corn  ?  They  buy  but  little. — Have  I  enough  fresh  bread  ?  Yon 
have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Is  it  late  ?  Why  do  you  believe  it  n 
late  ?  Because  I  begin  to  be  sleepy,  (a  avoir  sommeil.)  You  may 
be  sleepy,  but  it  is  not  late. — What  o'clock  is  it  ?  It  is  only  half  put 
nine. — Is  it  too  late  to  go  to  your  father's?  \\  uy  do  you  wish  to  go 
to  my  father's?  I  wish  to  return  (rendrc)  him  this  French  book.— 
(s  it,  (3,  i  39,)  a  pretty  book  ?  It  is  a  very  pretty  book.  Will  yon 
conduct  me  there  ?  Can  you  not  find  the  way  alone  ?  I  believe  I 
cannot  in  the  evening. — I  do  not  wish  to  go  there  now.  Give  me 
the  book,  I  can  return  it  to  him.  No;  1  have  to  leturn  it  to  him 
myself.  (Moi-meme,  Mil-)  Very  well.  Do  it,  then. — Does  the 
young  Spaniard  buy  an  Arabian  horse  ?  He  caqnot  buy  one. — Why  1 
Is  he  poor?  He  is  not  poor;  he  is  richer  than  you.  Why  can  he 
not  buy  one  then  ?  Because  (no  Arabian  horse  can  be  found  here)  he 
cannot  find  any  Arabian  horse  here. — Is  this  Swiss  as  learned  as  thai 
Pole  ?  He  is  just  as  learned,  I  believe  ;  but  you  are  more  learned 
than  they  and  I. — Are  you  studying  already?  No,  not  yet  lam 
smoking.— Do  you  smoke  so  early-1  Yes,  sometimes;  when  I  am 
cold. 

Do  you  understand  that  gentleman  ?  I  do. — Is  he  learned  ?  He 
is. — What  is  he  ?  A  lawyer  ?  A  minister  ?  An  apothecary  ?  A  mer- 
chant? Or  nothing  at  all  ?  I  believe  he  is  a  little  of  everything,  (un 
peu  de  tout.) — Is  your  horse  worse  than  mine  ?  It  is  not  so  bad  a* 
yours. — Is  mine  worse  than  the  Dutchman's?  It  is  worse.  It  is  the 
worst  horse  (Ois.  69)  that  I  know,  (connaisse,  subjunct.)  Do  yoa 
give  those  men  less  silver  than  paper?  (Dir.  3.)  I  give  them  more 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter ;  for  some  of  them  cannot  read,  and 
Jiey  do  not  like  the  paper.— Who  receives  the  most  money*  The 
English  do. — Cannot  your  sen  write  a  note  in  French  ?     He  cannot 
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begins  to  read  a  little. — Do  the  Americans  write  more  than 
They  write  less  than  we ;  but  the  Italians  write  the  least. — 
ey  as  rich  as  the  Americans?  They  are  less  rich  than  they.— 
>ur  birds  as  fine  as  our  neighbor's  ?  They  are  less  fine ;  but 
mind,  ours  are  fine  enough.  Faites  du  bien ;  do  you  under- 
:hat,  Mr.  Charles  ?  Is  it  do  well  ?  No,  Sir,  that's  not  it,  or  it 
that.  Then  I  do  not  understand  it  all,  cut  in  part.  And  you, 
irand,  do  you  understand  it?  I  believe  I  do  not  understand  it. 
mind.  Who  understands  it  ?  I.  What  is  its  English?  ($  31-1.) 
3d.   That's  right.   I  see  that  yoL  understand  it.  I  believe  I  do. 

RECAPITULATORY   EXERCISE. — r£8UMK\ 

seau  a-t-il  son  grain  ?  Non,  il  ne  Pa  pas.  Ne  le  lui  dounez- 
ias  tous  les  matins  ?  Si  fait,  quand  j'y  pense ;  mais  aujour- 
1  n'a  pas  faim,  il  ne  mange  pas,  parce  qu'il  a  mal  au  pied, 
a  le  pistolet  de  Petranger  ?  Personne  ne  Pa. — Avez-vous  lea 
feuilles  de  cuir  de  ces  deux  matelots?  Je  n'ai  que  le  porte- 
de  l'un  d'eux.  Je  ne  sais  pas  qui  a  celui  de  l'autre.  Est-ce 
lu  grand  et  vieux  que  vous  avez  ?  Non,  c'est  celui  du  jeune 
t  que  nous  avons.  N'allez-vous  pas  le  lui  rendre  ?  Si  fait, 
veut;  mais  il  dit  qu'il  n'en  a  pas  besoin.  N'a-t-il  plus  d'ar- 
Je  crois  que  non ;  du  moins,  il  n'a  plus  de  billets. — Le  bceuf 
heval  ont-ils  leur  foin  ?  Oui,  ils  ont  leur  foin.  Mangent-ils  le 
je  vous  leur  donnez?  Ils  le  trouvent  bon,  car  ils  le  mangent 
Que  mangent-ils  encore  ?  Ils  mangent  leur  grain. — Qu'a  ce 
i?  Lequel?  Le  bon  gan?on.  Lui?  il  a  toujours  quelque 
de  joli. — L'enfant  du  lailleur  a-t-il  quelque  chose  de  vieux  ou 
iin  ?  Non,  il  n'a  rien  de  vieux  ni  de  vilain ;  mais  il  a  un  joli 
3rayon  d'acier. 
avez-vous?    Rien. — Qu'a  M.  Carnot?    II  n'a  rien. — Qu'a  son 

Qui  J  le  frere  de  Carnot?  Oui,  son  frere.  II  n'a  rien. — Ce 
homme-la  a-t-il  faim  ?  Non,  il  n'a  pas  faim,  car  il  a  du  pain, 
image,  des  biscuits,  et  il  n'en  mange  pas. — Pourquoi  faites- 
ela?  Nous  avons  honte  de  vous.  Quoi!  Vous  avez  honte  d<> 
)  je  fais  ?  Nous  en  avons  honte,  pour  vous.  Vous  etes  bien 
a  verite ! — Ils  ont  soif ;  avez-vous  beaucoup  de  cafe  ce  soir  a 
onner?  Je  n'en  ai  guere ;  mais  j'en  ai  assez  pour  eux. — Que 
z-vous  de  Phabit  de  ce  gar<jon-la?  II  a  trop  de  boutons,  n'est- 
s?    Oui,  vous  avez  raison  de  le  dire,  et  son  gilet  n'en  a  pas 

Combien  en  a-t-il  ?  Jl  n'en  a  que  deux,  je  crois.— Le  fermier 
I  pas  de  vieux  chevaux  ?  Non,  il  n'en  a  que  de  jeunes. — Nous 
faim,  avez-vous  du  pain  a  nous  donner?  Je  n'ai  pas  de  pain  ^ 
'ai  d'excellents  biscuits. — Le  jeune  etranger  a-t-il  softl   ^*  cxt>\» 
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que  oui,  car  il  boit  souvcnt.  ({  170.)  II  boit  quoi  ?  Un  pea  de  1*H 
un  peu  de  vin. 

J'ai  besoin  de  savon ;  ditcs-moi  ou  je  puis  en  trouver  do  bon! 

Vous  pouvez  en  acheter  de  tres-bon  chez  M Ou  est  son 

magasin  ?  Dans  la  rue  Chestnut,  pres  de  la. .  . .  Je  vous  re- 
mercie.  De  rien.  N'avez-vbus  besoin  de  rien  de  plus  ?  Non  pas 
ce  matin. — Qui  a  le  gros  et  grand  couteau  du  cuisinier  ?  En  a-t-il 
besoin  pour  tuer  quelque  chose?  Je  ne  .sais  pas  pourquoi  il  en  a 
besoin;  mais  il  lo  cherche.  L'avez-vous?  Savez-vous  ou  il  pent 
le  trouver  ?  Non,  je  n'en  sais  rien. — Le  Hollandais  a-t-il  quelque 
chose  a  boire  ?  Pourquoi  ?  A-t-il  soif  ?  Oui,  il  a  soif,  et  le  Prussien, 
Tlrlandais,  et  I'Ecossais  out  soif  aussi.  Donnez-leur  du  vin,  s'ils  oi# 
soif,  et  de  vieux  pain,  s'ils  ont  faim. — Ce  Suisse  n'a  pas  bon  air ;  est-il 
malade?  Je  ne  sais  pas,  ct  com  me  il  ne  parle  ni  Anglais  ni  Francais 
nous  ne  pouvons  pas  parler  ensemble.  Qu'est-ce  qu'il  parle?  Suisse, 
je  pjnse. — Quel  joli  oiseau  Mile.  Emiliea!  Qu'est-ce  que  e'est? 
Je  n'en  sais  pas  le  nom.  Chante-t-il  ?  Parle-t-il  ?  N'importe.  S'E 
est  joli,  n'est-ee  pas  assez?  C'est  beaucoup ;  mais  s'il  frit  quelque 
chose  de  plus,  c'est  encore  meilleur. 

Madame  Leblanc,  je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir.  Comment  se 
porte-t-on  chez  vous?  Tout  le  monde  se  porte  bien,  je  vous  remercie. 
Entrez ;  venez  vous  asseoir.  Non,  je  n'ai  pas  le  temps  de  m'asseoir. 
Pourquoi  done?  J'ai  a  alter  chez  notre  epicier  pour  acheter  beau- 
coup  de  choses.  Qu'avez-vous  a  aclieter  ?  Je  ne  peux  pas  vous 
dire  tout,  mais  en  voici  le  catalogue.  Lisez-le,  si  vous  voulez  savoir 
ce  qu'il  nous  faut. — ^foyons.  D'abord  :  du  beurre.  Quoi !  n'achetez- 
vous  pas  votre  beurre  au  marche?  Si  fait,  mais  quand  nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  y  en  trouver  de  bon,  je  vais  chez  cet  epicier,  ou  je  suit 
sure  (fem.)  d'en  trouver  de  bon,  d'excellent.  .C'est  bon  a  savoir. 
Du  sucve  blanc,  du  poivre,  des  biscuits,  du  fromage,  du  vinaigre,  du 
sel,  &c.,  &c.  C'est  assez.  En  verite,  votre  catalogue  est  bien  (very) 
long.  Mais  pourquoi  n'achetez-vous  pas  tout  cela  pres  de  cbei 
vous?  N'y  avez-vous  pas  des  £picicrs  i  Si  fait,  nous  en  avons 
mais  leurs  articles  ne  sont  pas  aussi  bons  que  ceux  de  celr'  chei 
qui  je  vais.  k 

THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON,  31st.— Trenie  et  unieme  Leqon,  ?\m. 

Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 

OF  THE  PAST  PARTrClPLl£-Z)u  Participe  Passe. 

The  Past  Participle  is  usually  placed  after  the  auxiliaries,  to  have;  Avoir, 

mod  to  6e,  4tre,  to  form  the  past  o »  compound,  twines.    TYmj  v*&  »**ticplei 

of  regular  verba  may  be  forraei  by  changing  l\\e  teTm\T\aA\Qm  tf  VxvVtt&A 
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t  frst  conjugation  into  4  with  the  acute  accent,  thus:  paries 
the  second,  into  t.  thus :  finir—fini ;  for  the  third,  into  u, 
oir — reeu ;  and  lor  the  fourth, also  into  w,  thus:  vendre — vendu. 


IBRB   C05JUGAI80N. 

p.  p.  * 

to  love,  aimi. 

to  weep,  pleuri. 

to  eat,  mangi. 

r,    to  begin,  commend. 

IEME   CONJtTOAISON. 

to  owe,         du.x 
to  conceive,  eoneu. 
to  receive,    recu. 

,     to  perceive,  apercu. 
been. 

rise. 

>een  to  market  7 

n  there).     I  have  not. 

n  there  ?     You  have. 

een  there  T  Have  you  not  T 

n  there  f     Has  he  not  ? 
n  there.       He  has  not. 
Never. 
To  the  iron  bridge. 
I  bridge.  This  wire  bridge. 
jver  been  at  the  bridge  ? 
er  been  there. 

never  been  there. 
'er  been  there, 
never  been  there, 
t.  have  you  a  catalogue  of 
i  which  govern  other  verbs 

preposition  a  T  No,  Sir, 
» catalogue  of  them.  Make 
3U  please.   Write  down  in 

Verbs  with  the  preposi- 
Have  you  the  title  now  T 
e  yet,  Sir. — Now,  I  have' 
d  it  aloud,  if  you  please. 


SECONDS   C0NJU0AI801T. 


Inf. 
Batir, 
Gemir, 
Be*nir, 
Choisir, 


to  buito, 
to  sigh, 
to  bless, 
to  choose, 


P.P. 
bdii. 
gimi. 
Uni. 
choisi. 


quatbibmb  conjugaison. 
Vendre,        to  sell,  ver:du. 

Rendre,        to  render,        rendu. 
Entendre,     to  hear,  attend*. 

DcTendre,      to  defend,        diferdu. 

ttref  e'te* 

Parfait  ou  Present  Compose*. 
Avez-vous  6t6  au  marche  ?  3 
J'y  ai  6t&.        Je  n'y  ai  pas  e'te". 

Y  ai-je  Ste*  I     Vous  y  avez  e'te*. 

Y  avez- vous  6l6 f     N'y  avez-vou 
pas  6te  f 

Y  a-t-il  e*te*  ?     N'y  a-t-ii  pas  etS? 
II  y  a  e'te*.  11  n'y  a  pas  e'te*. 

Jamais.  Ne . .  .jamais. 

Un  pont.  Au  pont  defer. 

Leponteouvert.  Ce  pont  defil  defer. 

Avcz-vous  jamais  6te  au  pont  ? 

Je  n'y  ai  jamais  rftd. 

Tu  n'y  as  jamais  6te*. 

II  n'y  a  jamais  e'te*. 

Vous  n'y  avez  jamais  etc. 

M.  Brunet,  avez-vous  un  catalogue 
des  verbes  qui  en  gouvernent 
d'autres  avec  la  preposition  at 
Non,  M.f  je  n'en  ai  pas  de  cata- 
logue. Faites-en  un,  s'il  vous  plait, 
£crivcz  en  Francois :  Verbs  with 
the  preposition  d.  Avez-vous  le 
txtre  a  present  ?  ft  on  pas  tout- 
a-fait  encore. — A  present,  je  1'ai 


be  perceived,  that  in  the  third  conjugation  it  is  not  oir,  but  evoir 
tie  past  participle  must  be  changed  into  «.    Irregular?  hereafter, 
upil,  in  repenting  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must  not  fai 
his  list  the  past  participles  of  those  verbs. 
tii  is  used  for  went  and  did  go. 
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Verbes  avec  Id  proposition  i. 
That' 8  it.  Now,  what  is  the  first 
rerb  of  that  class  which  you  have 
to  set  down,  do  you  know  ?  Not 
yet,  Sir. — You  may  find  it  if  you 
look  for  it.  Where  can  I  find  it  ? 
In  some  of  the  vocabularies.  I  am 
going  to  look  for  it.  I  believe  it  is 
the  verb  to  have,  at  the  21st  vo- 
cabulary, 2d  section. 


Lisez-le  haut,  s'il  vous  plait 
Verbet  avec  la  proposition  d.  C'e« 
cela.  A  present,  quel  est  le  pre* 
micr  verbe  de  cette  classe  (Urn.) 
que  vous  avez  a  ecrire  ?  Le  savez- 
k  vous  t  Non  pas  encore,  M. — Vow 
pouvez  le  trouver,  si  vous  le 
cherchez.  Ou  puis-je  le  trouver  f 
Dans  quelques  una  des  vocaba- 
laires.  Je  vais  le  chercher.  Je  croif 
que  c'eet  lo  verbe  Avoir,  au  21mt 
vocabulaire,  2de  section. 

Tbentb  xt  uniemb  Theme.  Ire  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  le  quantieme. 

Bon  jour,  Messieurs,  il  fait  chaud,  n'est-ce  pas  T  Pas  trop  ciiaud 
P*s  aussi  chaud  qu'au  commencement  du  mois.  Vous  croyez? 
Oui,  je  le  crois,  ou  plutdt  (rather)  j'en  suis  sur,  car  le  thermometry 
n'est  a  present  qu'a  78  ou  79  degres,  et  au  commencement  du  mois, 
il  a  ete  (was  up)  a  81  et  82.  Je  n'ai  rien  a  dire  a  cela.  vous  avez 
raison.  Mais  comment  vat  Cela  va  assez  bien.  Se  porte-t-on 
bien  chez  vous?  Pas  tout  le  monde.  Qui  est  malade?  Jules  a 
ete  malade,  mais  il  est  mieux  a  present,  je  puis  dire  presque  bien. 
Je  l'apprends  avec  plaisir.  Jeanne  a  mal  au  pied  droit,  et  ne  peut  pas 
sortir ;  Victor  a  mal  de  tete  depuis  trois  jours.  Je  suis  bien  fache 
de  cela.  Ne  trouvez-vous  pas  la  poussiere  bien  desagreable?  Si 
fait,  mais  comme  le  temps  est  couvert,  j'espere  que  nous  allons 
avoir  de  la  pluie.  Je  l'espere  aussi.  Mes  amis  m'ont  dit  de  vow 
presenter  leurs  compliments,  {present  their  compliments  to  you.)  Je 
leur  suis  tres-oblige.  Voulez-vous  me  faire  le  plaisir  de  leur  pre- 
senter les  miens  ?    Sans  doute. 

Where  have  you  been?  I  went  to  the  market  to  Duy  some  fresh 
butter.— Have  you  been  to  the  ball?  I  have.  (Dir.  1.)— Did  I  not 
go  to  the  bridge  with  you  ?  Yes,  you  did.— Hast  thou  been  to  the 
play  1  No,  I  have  not. — Has  your  oldest  son  ever  been  to  the  them 
tre  ?  He  has  never  been  there,  but  his  young  brother  has  (been 
there). — Hast  thou  already  been  to  my  large  store  ?  I  never  wa§ 
there,  (have  never  been.) — Do  you  intend  to  go  there  ?  I  do. — When 
will  you  go  ?  I  will  to-morrow,  if  I  can. — At  what  o'clock  1 — Why 
do  you  wish  to  know  ? — Because  I  wish  to  be  there,  if  you  come.— 
Very  well ;  at  12  o'clock. — Has  your  good  uncle  already  been  in 
my  large  garden  ?  He  has  not  yet  been  there. — He  intends  to  see 
it ;  does  he  not  ?  I  believe  he  does.— When  can  he  go  there  ?  To 
day,  may  be. — Have  you  already  been  to  the  wire  bridge  ?  No,  not 
ret;  but  I  have  been  to  the  JoveredYmA^— Ra*«  ^oMi\v<&\ye*Ti>A 
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the  other?  Is  it  possible !  No,  I  have  not  yet;  but  I  intend  tc  go 
won,  if  I  hare  time  to  go. — Go  there  early  in  the  morning;  that  ii 
the  best  time. — I  have  been  somewhere  early  every  morning. 

Has  your  uncle  been  at  the  lawyer's  office  ?  Yes,  he  has. — Has 
he  been  to  the  wharf  and  museum  ?  He  was  at  the  former,  but  he 
has  not  yet  gone  to  the  latter. — Are  you  not  goinqj  to  take  your  two 
cousins  there?  No,  they  have  already  been  there. — Have  thej 
indeed !  When  did  they  go  ?  They  went  yesterday. — Did  they  gc 
alone;  without  you?  They  did  not  go  alone ;  we  went  together.— 
How  many  went  together  ?  Five  or  six. — Has  tho  Italian  been  to 
the  workshop  of  the  joiner  or  that  of  the  painter  ?  He  has  been 
neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other,  but  he  has  been  all  the  day  with 
the  German  dentist. — Is  not  that  German  or  Prussian  d°ntist  in  our 
parlor  now?  He  has  been  there,  but  he  is  no  longer  (no  more) 
there.— When  was  he  (has  he  been)  there  ?  This  morning,  early. 
—Before  breakfast?  Yes,  before  breakfast. — Has  the  son  of  our 
gardener  been  to  market?  I  believe  he  is  there  now. — What  does 
ne  intend  to  do  there  ?  He  intends  first  to  sell  his  cabbages  and 
several  other  things,  and  then  to  buy  some  chickens,  corn,  (Dir.  2,) 
wine,  cheese,  and  cider.  Is  that  all  he  has  to  buy  ?  No,  he  has 
to  buy  several  other  articles ;  but  he  is  going  to  buy  them  at  the 
grocer's. — What  other  articles  is  he  going  to  buy?  Tea,  coffee 
sugar,  biscuits,  cakes,  and  pepper. 

YOCABULAIRB. 


Have  yon  already  been  at  the  play  ? 

I  have  already  been  there,  and  he  too. 

You  have  already  been  there,  have 
you  not  f  I  have  been  there  seve- 
ral times. 

I  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Hast  thou  ever  been  there  alone  ? 

I  have  neve  *  been  there  alone. 

Where  have  we  never  been  T 

We  have  never  been  at  the  bridge. 

At  which  bridge  has  he  been  7 

He  was  (has  been)  at  the  wire  one. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there.  ■* 

Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 

Yon  have  not  yet  been  there. 

He  has  not  yet  been  there. 

Have  Julins  and  Lewis  ever  been  at 
the  museum  T   (Did  they  ever  go  ?) 

They  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Never  mind.  They  may  go  there 
this  evening  or  on  Tuesday. 


2de  Section. 
Avez-vous  deja  eli  au  spectacle  f 
J'y  ai  deja  lie,  et  lui  aussi. 
V0118  y  avez  deja  dte,  n'est-ce  pm  1 
J'y  ai  deja  e*te  plusieurs  fois. 

Je  n'y  ai  pas  encore  e*te\ 

Y  as-tu  jamais  e*te"  seulf 

Je  n'y  ai  jamais  e*te"  seal. 

Ou  n'avons-nous  jamais  e*te*  f 

Nous  n'avons  jamais  6te*  au  pont. 

A  quel  pont  a-t-il  e*te*  ? 

II  a  e*te*  a  celui  de  fil  de  fer. 

Nous  n'y  avons  pas  encore  e*te\ 

Tu  n'y  as  pas  encore  e*te*. 

Vous  n'y  avez  pas  encore  e*te\ 

II  n'y  a  pas  encore  6te*. 

Jules  et  Iiouis  ont-ils  jamais  etc  ti 

muslef 
lis  n'y  ont  pas  encore  e'te*. 
N'importe.    lis  fwieitx  t  ^tat,  sa 

9oir  ou  mardi. 
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Where  did  yoi  go  this  morning  f 
I  went  to  ihave  been  in)  the  garden. 
Where  has  thy  uncle  been  ?  (Did  he 

go?) 
lie  went  to  the  store  near  the  bridge. 
Did  he  go  there  as  early  as  1  ? 

lie  was  there  earlier  than  you. 


Ou  avez-vous  616  ce  matin  t 

J'ai  6x6  a*i  jar  dm. 

Ou  ton  oncie  a-t-il  6\6  7 

II  a  e"te"  au  magasin  pres  du  pont. 
Y  a-t-il  6x6  d'aussi  bonne  heure  qsl 

moi  ? 
II  y  a  e*te"  de  mcilleure  heure  que  Tout 

Obs.  74.  £ti,  past  participle  of  the  verb  £tre,  to  be,  is  in  French  often 
employed  for  alii,  past  participle  of  the  verb  aller,  to  go.  We  say  fm 
iti  au  spectacle,  when  the  meaning  is,  that  I  went  to  the  play,  and  am  re- 
turned from  it ;  and,  il  est  alii  au  spectacle,  that  he  is  gone  to  the  play,  but 
is  not  yet  returned.  Accordingly  it  is  better  to  say,  in  the  first  and  second 
persona  sing,  and  plur. :  Ty  at  Hi,  I  have  been  there ;  tuyas  iti,  thou  hatt 
been  the/c ;  iwis  y  avons  iti,  we  have  been  there ;  vans  y  ave%  iti,  you 
have  been  there, — than,  fy  suis  alii,  lu  y  es  alii,  nous  y  sommes  aJUs,  vous 
y  ites  ullis,  when  motion  is  not  particularly  to  be  expressed. 


To  have,  to  get.        Had,  got. 

Have  you  had  my  book  f 

I  have  had  it.    I  did  get  it. 

I  have  not  had  it.    Have  I  had  it  ? 

You  have  had  it.    You  had  it  not. 

Who  has  had  it  7    You  had  it. 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  longer. 


Avoir*  3.  eu.1 

Avez-vous  eu  mon  livre  f 
Je  Vai  eu,  (not  j'ai  Peu,  $  52.) 
Je  ne  Vai  pas  eu.     Zr'at-je  eu  7 
Vous  J'at>«  eu.  Vous  ne  To  t>ez  pases. 
Qui  Va  eu  7  Vous  Vavez  eu.  (Dir.  &) 
Je  l'ai  eu,  mais  je  ne  l'ai  plus. 


Trentb  et  unieme  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
Ecrivez  la  date  en  Francois  ici. 
Mile.  Clara,  je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir.  Comment  vous  etes* 
vous  portce  (fern.)  depuis  mardi  dernier,  jour  de  not  re  lecon?  Je 
me  suis  tres-b:an  portie,  je  vous  re  me  re  ie.  Je  le  crois,  car  vous  aver 
tres-bon  air.  Comment  se  porte  M.  Jean  ?  Jean  n'est  pas  bien  da 
taut.  Alors  je  pense  qu'il  ne  va  pas  venir  aujourd'hui.  Je  ne  sail 
pas,  car  il  aime  beaucoup  a  prendre  lecon.  Aussi,  il  apprend  bien, 
car  il  etudie  aussi  bien  que  possible.  Les  autres  ecoliers  vont-fli 
venir?  Pourquoi  pas?  II  est  un  peu  tard,  n'est-ce  pas?  II  u'est 
que  5  heures  et  3  minutes.  Est-ce  tout?  n'est-il  pas  5  heures  et 
10?  Non,  j'ai  Pheure  exacte.  Je  crois  qu'ils  sont  ici,  a  present  Oui, 
e'est  vrai,  les  voici.  J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  saluer,  Messieurs.  Ah! 
M.  Jean,  je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  voir.  II  fait  chaud,  n'est-ce  pas? 
Je  trouve  qu'il  fait  agreable.  Nous  avons  un  air  frais  (cool)  et  agre 
able.  Mais  le  soldi  est  chaud.  M'entendez-vous?  Je  n'entendi 
pas  tout.  J'entends  une  partie.  Vous  entendez  le  mot:  chaud, 
n?est-ce  pas?    Oui,  j'entends  cela.    Que  n'entendez-vous  pas  iilors? 

-  £u.    This  combination,  throughout  the  verb  avoir,  sounds  like  Frenrk 
See  Pronun.) 
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Un  mot  au  commencement.  Est-ce  le  mot:  soieil,  que  vous  n;en> 
teiidez  pas?  Oui,  c'est  celui-la.  Savez-vous  si  M.  Louis  1 'en tend  . 
ie  crois  qu:il  ne  Tentend  pas.  Je  vais  vous  en  dire  l'Anglais.  Crest. 
the  sun.  Entendez-vous  la  phrase  a  present?  Oui,  parfaitement 
Je  peux  vous  en  donner  l'Anglais.  Faites-le,  s'il  vous  plait.  C'est . 
the  sun  is  warm  or  hot.    Tres-bien,  c'est  vrai. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  write,  translate,  or  study  an  exercise  ?  I  have 
ainiud  to  translate  and  write  one.  (Dir.  2.) — To  whom  do  you  wish 
to  write  a  note  ?  I  wish  to  write  one  to  my  son. — Does  he  imme- 
diately answer  your  notes,  when  you  write  to  him  1  He  does. — Do 
your  brothers  answer  (reply  to)  the  Swiss's  notes  ?  No,  they  do 
not — Do  they  not  answer  them ?    No;  I  tell  you,  no,  (que  non.) — 

Have  your  ancle  and  father  already  been  at museum?    The 

former  has,  but  not  the  latter. — Why  did  not  the  latter  go  ?  Because 
he  has  not  had  time. — Has  he  time  to  go  there  this  afternoon  ?— At 
what  o'clock  ?  At  i  past  3. — No,  he  has  no  time  then ;  for  he  has 
an  engagement  (un  engagement)  at  4. — Never  mind ;  he  may  go 
another  day. — When  does  your  cousin  set  out?  He  does  not  set  out 
yet — When,  then  ?  He  does  not  set  out  before  Monday. — Did  you 
not  go  to  the  iron  bridge,  yesterday  ?  Yes,  we  went  (have  been)  to 
the  iron  bridge,  near  the  lawyer's  garden. — Is  it  not  a  beautiful 
bridge?  Yes,  i*  :*  ^autiful. — Do  you  like  it  as  much  as  the  wire 
bridge  ?  I  like  quite  as  much. — Did  you  go  to  the  play,  last 
night  ?  I  ?  No,  I  did  not  go,  because  I  never  go. — Who  went  to  the 
wharf  early  this  morning?  Thomas  went  there  before  he  break-' 
fasted. — Did  you  go  there  together?  I  did  not  go  with  him;  he 
went  there  alone. — Why  did  you  not  go  with  him?  Because  I  had 
not  time  to  go  then. — What  have  you  had  to  do?  I  had  (have  had) 
to  speak  to  the  gardener. 

Has  our  neighbor  been  at  the  theatre  as  often  as  we  ?  He  haa 
been  there  oflener  than  we. — Do  our  friend's  brothers  go  to  their 
counting-house  too  early  ?  They  go  too  late,  sometimes. — Do  they 
go  as  late  as  we  ?  They  go  later  than  we. — Has  the  clerk  been  as 
often  as  you  at  the  dentist's,  to-day  ?  He  has  been  (was)  there 
oftener  than  I. — Where  do  your  friends  Charles  and  Thomas  re- 
main? They  remain  at  home,  because  it  is  very  warm.— Do  they 
not  go  cut?  They  do  not  go  out  before  h  past  d  in  the  evening, 
because  then  it  begins  to  be  cool.— Are  they  sick?  No,  but  they 
are  afraid  of  the  heat.— Have  you  had  my  blue  gloves?  I  have 
bad  them. — Have  you  got  them  now  ?  No,  I  have  had  them,  but  I 
aave  them  no  longer.— When  had  you  (have  had)  them  ?  I  had 
them  in  the  parlor,  and  J  think  they  are  there  yet. — Go  aiu\  £p\ta&T& 
14* 
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for  mo,  if  you  please. — Can  you  not  go  yourself?  (f  41j.)  No;  do 
you  not  see  that  I  am  very  busy  ?  Very  well ;  I  am  going  for  them 
— Hast  thou  had  my  old  umbrella  ?  I  have  not  had  it — Have  I  had 
your  English  penknife ?  You  had  it. — When  had  I  it?  (l'ai-je  eu?) 
— Had  you  it  not  yesterday,  in  the  garden,  to  cut  a  bouquet1  Oh! 
yes;  that's  true.  I  had  it  then ;  but  now  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 
—Can  it  not  be  in  your  apartment  ?  It  may  be  there. — Who  ha* 
had  my  Russian  stick  ?  Nobody  has  had  it ;  you  have  had  it  your- 
self: (41}.) 


THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON,  32d.— 1  rente-deuxieme  Le^on,  *2mt. 


Vocabulaire.     Ire  Section. 


Hast  thou  had  it  7 
Thou  hast  not  (had 

Has  he  had  it  7 
He  has  not  had  it. 
I  have  not 


Hast  thou  had  7 
Thou  hast  (had). 

it). 
Has  he  had  7 
He  has  had. 
Hast  thou  had  the  coat  f 

had  it. 
Who  has  had  it?     The  tailor  has 

(had  it). 
Somebody  has  had  it.    Nobody  has. 
Have  you  had  anything  7 
I  have  not  had  anything,  (nothing.) 
Have  we  had  7    We  have  not  had. 


As-tu  eu  7 
Tu  as  eu. 


L' as-tu  eu  f 

Tu  ne  I'as  pas  ea. 


A-t-il  eu  7 

II  a  eu. 

As-tu  eu  I'habit? 

eu. 
Qui  l'a  eu  7        Le  tailleur  l'a  en. 


L'a-t-ii  eu  t 
II  ne  l'a  pas  eu. 

Je  ne  I'ai  pat 


Quelqu'unl'aeu.  Personnenel'aeu. 
Avez-vous  eu  quelque  chose  f 
Je  n'ai  rien  eu.  (Obt.  4.) 
Avons-nous  eu  7    Nous  n'avons  p» 

eu. 
N* avons-nous  pas  eu  f    Si  fait,  noui 

avons  eu.    Nous  l'avons  eu. 
Lea  enfants  ont-ils  eu  le  fusil  f 
lis  l'ont  eu.      lis  ne  Font  pas  so. 
Qu'ont-ils  eu  7 

?  Quf  avez-vous  eu  T 
I  QuT  a-t-il  eu  7 

II  a  eu  mal  de  tdte. 
>  Qu'  avons-nous  euf 

Ai-je  eu  quelque  chose  de  bonf 
Avez-vous  eu  les  livres  f 

The  French  past  participle,  with :  awt'r,  to  have,  for  auxiliary 


Have  we  not  had  7  Yes,  we  have  had. 

We  have  had  it. 
Have  the  children  had  the  gun  7 
They  have  had  it.     They  have  not. 
What  have  they  had  7 
What  have  you  had  7 
What  was  the  matter  with  you  7 
What  has  been  the  matter  with  him  7 
What  has  he  had  7 
He  has  had  a  headache. 
Has  anything  been  the  matter  with 

us  ?      What  have  we  had  7       • 
Have  I  had  anything  good  T 
Have  you  had  the  books  7 

06*.  75. 
jnust  agree  with  its  direct  object  ($43)  in  number*  when  that  object 
fir$t,  nnd  only  then.    If  the  object  is  p\ina\,  \Yie  ^%a\  v«ftvu$ta  takes  an  f. 
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have  had  them.  I  have  not  had  them. 
lave  I  had  them  f  You  had  them, 
fou  have  not  had  (did  not  get)  them. 
las  he  had  them  ?     He  had  them. 
JVhich  gloveB  have  you  had  ?  Theirs  ? 

Neither  he  nor  I  have  hod  them. 
Jave  you  had  mine  f  (obj.  after.) 
Neither  they  nor  you  have  had  them. 
lave  you  had  bread  f  (any.) 
,  have  had  some.      I  had1  none, 
lave  I  had  any  f     You  had  some. 


Je  let  ai  eutt.      Je  ne  let  ai  pas  eus. 
Let  ai-je  eut  f    Vous  let  avex  eut, 
Vous  ne  lea  avez  pas  eus. 
Les  a-t-il  eus  ?      II  lea  a  eus. 
Quels  ganls  avez -vous  eus  t      Les 

leurs  ? 
Ni  lui  ni  moi.  ne  les  avons  eus. 
Avez-vous  eu  les  miens? (obj.  apres.: 
Ni  eux  ni  vous,  ne  les  avez  eus. 
Avez-vous  eu  du  pain  f 
J'en  ai  eu.        Je  n'en  ai  pas  eu. 
En  ai-je  eu  ?     Vous  en  avez  eu. 

Obt.  76.  The  past  participle,  with  avoir,  never  agrees  with  its  indiru, 
fyet,  (4  44,)  even  when  the  object  comes  first.  Consequently,  when  the 
Honour  en,  which  is  an  indirect  object,  is  before  the  past  participle,  the 
atter  d>es  not  take  an  t. 


fou  have  not  had  any. 

fas  he  had  any  f        He  had  none. 

Save  they  had  any  ?      They  have. 

(Dir.  1.) 
Who  has  had  any  ?     We  have  (had 

some). 
What  has  he  had  7      He  (has)  had 

nothing. 
What  did  I  get  f         You  got  that. 
We  had  somebody.  (We  have  had.) 
You  have  had  "nobody,  (had.) 


Vous  n'en  ave^Mts  eu. 

En  a-t-il  eu  ?       II  n'en  a  pas  eu. 

En  ont-ils  eu  7    lis  en  ont  eu. 

Qui  en  a  eu  ?     Nous  en  avons  ei 

Qu* a-t-il  eu  ?      II  n'a  rien  eu. 

Qu' ai-je  eu?       Vous  avez  eu  cela. 
Nous  avons  eu  quelqu'un. 
Vous  n'avez  eu  personne. 


Trekte-deuxi&me  Th^hb.  Ire  Sec. 
Mettez  ici  le  quantieme  du  mois  en  Erancais. 

Ah !  bon  jour,  M.  George,  comment  rous  etes-vous  porte  depuis 
\ae  je  n'ai  eu  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir  I  Merci,  Mile.,  je  me  suis  tort- 
Men  porte  depuis  ce  temps-Id,  (time.)  Et  vous  aussi,  j'espere  ?  Moi 
lussi,  merci.  Mais,  avez-vous  ete  absent  1  Oui,  j'ai  ete  absent 
>resque  dix  jours.  En  virile !  Ou  avez-vous  ete  1  J7ai  ete  a  New 
Ifork,  dans  le  Connecticut,  et  a  Providence.  Avez-vous  eu  beauconp 
le  plaisir  ?  Oui,  beaucoup.  Je  suis  bien  aise  de  Tapprendre.  Com- 
)ien  de  jours  avez-vous  ete  a  New  York?  Je  n'y  ai  £te  que  deux 
jours. — Ce  n'est  pas  beaucoup. — Avez-vous  aussi  ete  deux  jours  a 
Providence  ?  Oui,  j'y  ai  6te  un  peu  plus  de  deux  jours.  Qu'en 
jensez-vous?  (How  do  you  like  it?)  Je  Paime  beaucoup.— Y  con- 
laissez-vous  beaucoup  de  monde  ?    Oui,  j'y  connais  des  personne* 

1  Had,  alone,  in  English,  is  frequently  used  instead  of  havt  had  ;  \w  a 
Trench,  ai  eu  Is  used  when  the  action  ia  fully  past. 
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tres-aimables. — A  present  que  j'y  pense,  votre  ami  Jules  y  a-t-il  etl 
avec  vous,  comrae  a  Pordinaire?  Non,  il  nry  a  pes  ete.  Qu'avez- 
vous  eu  d'agreable  ?    Beaucoup  de  choses. 

Has  your  brother  had  my  wooden  hammer?  He  has. — Has  he 
had  my  golden,  velvet,  and  satin  ribbons?  (Dir.  2.)  He  has  had  the 
first  and  the  second,  but  not  the  third. — Have  the  English  had  my 
beautiful  ship?  They  have  had  it. — Who  has  had  my  thread  stock- 
ings? Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  iron  trunk 
of  our  good  neighbor?  We  have  had  it. — Have  we  had  his  fine 
pistol?  We  have  not  had  it. — Have  we  had  the  mattresses  of 
the  foreigners?  We  have  not  had  them. — Has  the  American  had 
my  good  work?  He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  silver  kuife ?  He. 
has  not  had  it. — Has  the  young  man  had  the  first  volume  o."  my 
work?  He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  [mais  il  a  eu)  the  second.— 
Has  he  had  it?  Xes,  Sir,  he  has  had  it. — When  has  he  had  it? 
He  has  had  it  thlsmorning. — Have  you  tyad  any  sugar?  I  have  had 
some. — Have  I  had  any  good  paper?  You  have  not  had  any. — Has 
the  cook  of  the  Russian  captain  had  any  chickens?  He  has  had 
some.    He  has  had  none  at  all. 

Has  the  Frenchman  had  good  old  wine?  He  has  had  some,  and 
*  he  has  some  yet. — Hast  thou  had  large  cakes  ?  I  have. — Has  thy 
brother  had  any  ?  He  has  not. — Has  the  farmer's  son  had  any  fresh 
butter  ?  He  has  had  a  great  deal,  has  he  not  ?  To  be  sure,  he  has.— 
Have  the  Pclas  had  good  Spanish  segars  and  tobacco  ?  They  have 
had  some,  because  they  are  very  fond  of  smoking  and  snuffing.— 
Wha/  tobacco  do  they  usually  smoke  and  snuff?  They  usualh 
smoke  Turkish  and  Polish  tobacco  j  but  sometimes  they  have  ths 
best  American  and  Spanish  tobacco. — What  have  the  Spaniards 
had?  They  have  had  fine  merino  sheep,  (de  beaux  moutons meri- 
nos.)— Who  has  had  courage  ?  The  American  sailors  and  soldiers.— 
Have  the  Germans  had  more  friends  than  the  Scotch  ?  They  have 
had  less. — Has  your  little  son  had  more  toys  than  his  big  cousin? 
He  has  had  many  more. — Have  the  Turks  had  more  pepper  than 
corn  and  tobacco  ?  They  have  had  less  of  the  former  than  of  these.— 
Has  the  Italian  painter  had  anything  ?  He  has  had  nothing  at  all.— 
Who  has  been  at  the  garden  of  Carr?  The  garden  which  is  near 
the  covered  bridge?  Yes,  that  one.  Many  of  our  friends  have.— 
What  have  you  had  to  do?  I  have  had  to  write  notes. — Had  the 
gardener's  son  to  write  notes  also?  He  has  had  to  work  in  bis 
father's  garden. — Have  we  had  to  work  ?  No,  we  have  had  to  trans- 
late and  copy. — Have  the  boys  sore  feet  ?  No,  they  have  had  sort 
feet,  but  they  are  well  now. — Who  has  had  a  sore  n.>se  ?  The  litis 
Russian  baker. — Has  the  tobacco  mercYiaxvV  \\3&  %^ro  fe^«&%  \& 
tyea  are  always  sore. 
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Not  so  often  as ... . 

lungry  or  cold  ? 
siy  and  warm, 
jht,  and  who  wrong  ? 
i  wrong,  then  Julius 

oth  been  wrong, 
afraid  to  show  any. 
The  ball  will  take 


Si.    Si  bien.   Ne . . . .  pas  si  souvent 

que .... 
Avez-vous  eu  faim  ou  froid  ? 
J'ai  eu  soif  et  chaud. 
Qui  a  eu  raison  et  qui  a  eu  tort  f 
Si  Jean  a  eu  tort,  alors  Jules  a  su 

raison. 
Non,  ils  ont  Tun  et  l' autre  eu  tort. 
Nous  avons  eu  peur  d'en  montrer. 
t  Avoir  lieu.      Le  bal  va  avoir  lieu. 


t  Quand  le  bal  en  honneur  du  Prist' 
dent  va-t-il  avoir  lieu  f 


all  in  honor  of  the 
ig  to  take  place  ? 

take  place ^  to-day?    )    1 1*  concert  a^fl  Jieu  aujourd'hai  ? 
come  off  to-day  ?      S  J 

It  takes  place  this     t  II  a  lieu.  Jl  a  lieu  ce  soir. 


place  to-day. 

ind  dinner  take  place  ? 

m)  place  yesterday. 

en  place,  [had  place.] 

esterday. 

a  mind  to  go  the  day 

ay  ?  To  Bristol. 

it  Once,  (or one  time.) 

es.      Thrice,  (three 

pre  at  many  times. 
lore  than  six  timet. 
nt  a  bad  cold  ? 

one,  but  he  is  well 
am  glad  to  hear  it. 
sick. 

ire  in  New  York. 
ere  Prussians, 
pour  hat. 

m  had  it?         I  did. 
m  knew  your  lesson  7 
ru  knew  that  man  ? 
but  I  see  that  I  do 
n). 
gone.     To  hate  gone 

ie  concert  of  V.  ? 

>.  I  did  not  go, 

He  did  not  go  (there.) 
Who  went  t  Lewis 


t  II  n'a  pas  lieu  aujourd'hui. 

t  Quand  le  grand  diner  a-t-il  eu  lieu  i 

t  II  a  eu  lieu  hier. 

t  II  n'a  pas  encore  eu  lieu. 

Avanl-hier. 

Ou  avez-vous  eu  en  vie  d'aller  avan> 

hier  ?  A  Bristol. 

Combien  defois  T      Unefoit.  (cdv.) 
Deux  fois.  Trois  foit. 

Bien  des  foit. 

Autrefois.       Plus  de  six  fois.(\&.) 

Le    President   a-t-il   un    mauvais 

rhume  ? 
II  en  a  eu  un,  mais  il  se  porte  bien  i 

pr6sent.        J 'en  suis  bien  aise. 
Je  le  croyais  malade. 
Je  vous  croyais  a  New  York. 
Je  les  croyais  Prussiens. 
Je  croyais  avoir  votre  chapeau. 
Croyiez-vous  Vattir  t    Je  le  croyais 
Croyiez-vous  savoir  votre  lecon  ? 
Croyiez-vous  connaitre  cet  homme* 

la  f  Jeoroyais  le  connaitre,  mais  jf 

vois  que  je  ne  le  connais  pas. 
AM,         tire  alii,        y  itre  all*. 

fetes- vous  alle*  au  concert  de  V.  ? 
J'y  ai  ete*.        Je  n'y  &uis  v&s  *U&« 
II  y  a  e*te\  ft  n?  ?  e«\  v*»  *^« 

Qui  y  est  al\6  X       \*u\a  ^  *%*♦  ^A 
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Has  he  had  a  sore  arm  7        He  has.  I  A-t-il  eu mal  au  bras!  II  y  a«    mil 

What  has  been  the  matter  with  him  7  Qu'a-t-il  eu  7 

He  had  a  sore  elbow,  and  he  has  it  II  a  eu  mal  au  coide,  et  il  y  a  »ncori 

yet.  mal. 

How  many  children  has  the  Prcsi-  Combicnd'enfantsle  President  a-t-il 
dent  had  7  (eu*,  because  the  object 
.  precedes.) 


He  has  had  three,  I  believe. 
That  is  to  say,  that  is,  (i.  e.) 


eus7  (cu$%  parce  que  l'objet  est 

avant.) 
II  en  a  eu  trois,  je  crois. 
Cest  a  dire. 


Trente-deuxiemb  Theme.  2de  Sec. 
Vous  continuez  a  mettre  le  quantieme,  n'est-ce  pas  f 

Quoi,  Madame !  vous  etes  ici  ?  Je  vous  croyais  a  Baltimore.  J', 
ai  ete,  M. ;  mais  je  suis  ici  depuis  deux  jours.  Est-il  possible !  E* 
je  n'ai  pas  eu  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir.  Je  pense  que  vous  vous  por* 
tez  bien,  car  vous  avez  tres-bon  air.  Le  President  a-t-il  ete  a  Balti- 
more? Non,  il  n'y  a  pas  ete.  Ou  est-il  alle?  II  est  alle  a  Richmond 
pour  y  voir  ses  meilleurs  amis.  N 'a-t-il  pas  ete  malade  t  Si  fait, 
il  Pa  ete,  mais  tres-peu.  II  a  eu  un  rhume,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oui,  an 
commencement  du  mois  d'Avril ;  mais  cela  n'a  pas  ete  grand?  cho**1 
(much — expression  constantly  used.)  Je  le  croyais  encore  malade. 
En  verite !  II  ne  Pest  plus,  et  nous  en  sommes  bien  aises. — N'avez* 
vous  pas  eu  mal  de  tete  ?  Si  fait,  mais  cela  n'a  pas  6l6  grand'  chose. 
— A  present,  j'ai  mal  au  pied,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  grand1  chose.— Je 
croyais  avoir  voire  even  tail,  Mile  Sophie,  mais  je  vois  que  vooi 
Pavez. — Je  Pai,  mais  il  est  a  votre  service.  Merci.  Si  vous  n'avez 
plus  chaud,  pretez-le-moi  un  moment,  s'il  vous  plait.  Le  voici, 
prenez-le.  II  est  joli  et  bon.  Oh !  ce  n'est  pas  grand7  chose.  En 
avez-vous  besoin,  a  present  ?  Non,  je  n'en  ai  pas  encore  besoin, 
vous  pouvez  en  faire  usage.  Votre  cousin  a-t-il  1*  cheval  du  fer- 
mier?    Nou,  le  fermier  en  a  eu  besoin,  lui-meme.  ($  41  J.) 

H*ve  the  English  had  as  much  sugar  as  tea?  They  have  had  as 
much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other ;  but  they  want  more  sugar  than 
tea. — Has  the  physician  been  cold,  this  evening  ?  No,  he  has  been 
warm. — Has  he  been  warm  enough  ?  He  says  that  he  has  been 
too  warm. — Can  that  be?  Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong? 
He  has  been  right  or  wrong. — If  he  has  been  right,  he  has  not  been 
wrong. — If  he  has  been  wrong,  he  has  not  been  right. — I  believe 
you  are  right  when  you  say  that. — To  be  sure. — Have  I  been  right 

1  Pas  grand1  chose,  not  much,  no  great  thing.    As  chose  is  feminine, 

grand' chose  ought  to  be  spelt :  grande  chose.    But  as,  in  pronouncing  those 

words,  the  d  is  not  sounded,  the  French  use  the  apostrophe  to  show  that 

tite  e  is  suppressed  and  the  d  Bilent.  So  in ;  grand?  /aim,  grand?  soif,  grant 

<   re,  dec.     Grand?  chose  is  always  used  w'uh  u  t&o>\vi«. 
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i  writing  lo-my  brother?  You  have  not  been  wrong  in  writing  tc 
im. — Have  you  had  a  sore  finger?  I  have  had  a  sore  eye. — Have 
on  had  anything  good  ?  I  have  had  nothing  bad. — Did  the  ball 
ike  place  yesterday  ?  It  did  not  take  place. — Does  it  take  place 
3-day?  It  takes  place  to-day. — When  does  the  ball  take  place?  It 
akes  place  this  evening. — Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yester- 
iay?  It  did  take  place. — At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place?  It 
Dok  place  (a  eu  lieu)  at  eleven  o'clock. — Did  you  go  (Obs.  74)  to 
ny  brother's  ?  I  went  thither. — How  often  have  you  been  at  my 
riendrs  house  ?  I  have  been  there  twice.— Do  you  go  sometimes 
o  the  theatre  alone  ?  I  do,  many  times. — How  many  times  have 
ou  been  at  the  theatre  ?  I  have  been  there  only  once. 
Have  you  sometimes  been  at  the  ball  ?  I  have  often  been  there. 
-Has  your  brother  ever  gone  10  the  concert  ?  He  has  never  gone 
hither. — Has  your  father  sometimes  gone  to  the  museum?  He 
rent  (a  ete)  there  formerly. — Did  he  go  as  often  as  you  ?  He  went 
iftener  than  I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  small  garden  ?  I 
p  there  often ;  I  go  every  day,  two  or  three  times. — Does  your  old 
oak  often  go  to  the  market  ?  He  does,  sometimes  twice  in  a  day. 
-Does  he  go  there  oftener  than  my  gardener?  He  does;  for  he 
joe*  there  to  buy,  and  your  gardener  to  sell. — Has  the  great  supper 
a  honor  of  General  S— — ,  taken  place  ?  Yes,  it  took  place  las! 
Wednesday,  that  is,  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  6  o'clock,  in  the 
peat  saloon  of  the  museum.  I  went  to  it.  Indeed !  I  thought  you 
fere  at  Boston  on1  that  day. — Are  you  hungry  sometimes  ?  Yes, 
aany  times. — Are  you  hungry  and  thirsty  in  the  morning?  I  am 
o,  at  noon,  too,  and  likewise  in  the  evening. — Are  you  sometimes 
tred  in  the  evening  ?  I  am  so,  when  I  have  been  very  busy. — Did 
tra  go  earlier  to  your  office  than  the  merchant  to  his  counting- 
louse  ?  I  went  sooner  than  he ;  but  the  painter  went  to  his  work- 
hop  (laboratory  or  studio)  earlier  than  he  and  I. — Do  they  translate 
■Yench  into  English  as  well  as  English  into  French?  No,  they  do 
tot 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON,  333  —Trentc-troisieme  Lc$on,  33me. 
PERFECT  TENSE.— Parfait  ou  Prisent  Compost. 
Le  Parfait  is  formed  as  the  perfect  tense  is  in  English,  viz :  from  thi 
resent  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle.    ($145  to  be  carefully 
tadied.)  _ 

1  On.    Never  translate  the  preposition  on,  when  connected  vi\\\v  *  ta* 
r  date. 
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Perfect,    I  have  studied  this  day. 

I  have  studied  this  month. 

Columbus    has     discovered 
America. 
Imperfect.     I  studied  yesterday. 

I  studied  last  month. 

Columbus  discovered  Ame- 
rica in  the  year  1492. 
To  make,  to  do.  Made,  done. 

What  have  you  done  ? 
I  have  done  nothing — bad. 
Has  that  shoemaker  made  my  shoes  7 
He  has.  He  has  not. 

He  made  some.  He  did  not  make  any. 
No  (nominative)  No  man  hat.  ($  171, 

R.  6.) 
No  (objective)  before  a  noun.  ($171, 

R.  5.) 
I  have  done  no  ill  or  evil. 
(  have  been  to  no  bridge. 
Has  the  tailor  any  of  my  clothes  ? 
He  has  none.    None.  (*  171,  R.  5.) 
To  put,  to  put  on.        Put,  put  on. 
Have  you  put  on  your  shoes  ? 
[  have  (put  them  on).    I  have  not. 
[  have  put  some  on.    I  have  put  none 

on. 
Did  we  not  take  off  our  gloves  ? 
Yes.  we  took  them  off,  and  our  vests 

also. 
Tako  off  your  coat  if  it  is  wet. 
To  tell,  to  say.  Told,  said. 

Have  you  said  the  word  ?  the  words  ?;  Avez-vous  dit  le  mot  f  lea  mots  I 


|  J'ai  itudii  aujourd'hui. 
J'ai  ctudie  ce  mois-ci. 
Colomb  a  decouvert  l'Amerique. 

J'ai  ctudie*  hier. 

J'ai  eiudie  le  mois  dernier. 

Colomb    a    decouvert    l'Amenqu« 

dans  1' an  nee  1492. 
Faire*  fait.  (31M 

Qu' avez-vous  fait  ? 
Je  n'ai  ricn  fait — de  mal. 
Ce  cordonnier  a-t-il  fait  mes  souliers  f 
II  les  a  faits.    II  ne  les  a  pas  faits. 
II  en  a  fait.    II  n'en  a  pas  fait. 
Aucun ...ne  (sujet.)  Aucun homrae 

n'a. 
Ne... aucun (objet.)  (avant  un  noo.) 

Je  n'ai  fait  aucun  mal. 

Je  n'ai  e*te  a  aucun  pont. 

Le  tailleur  a-t-il  aucun  de  meahabitiJ 

II  n'en  a  aucun.    N'en...  amain. 

Meltre*  Mis.  tfl.1) 

Avez-vous  mis  vos  Soulier*? 

Je  les  ai  mis.    Je  ne  les  ai  pas  mil 

J 'en  ai  mis.    Je  n'en  ai  mis  aucun 

N'avons-nous  pas  ote*  nos  gantsf 
Si  fait,  nous  les  avons  dtes,  et  not 

gilets  aussi. 
Otez  votre  habit  s'il  est  mouille". 
Dire.*  Dit. 


I  have 

Have  you  told  me  the  word  ? 

I  have  told  you  the  word. 

I  have  told  it  to  you,  (or  told  you  of  it  i 

That,  (meaning  that  thing.) 

This,  (meaning  this  thing.) 

That  is  the  very  thing. 

Has  he  told  you  that  ? 

He  told  me  this. 

What  have  you  told  them  T 

Have  you  told  them  nothing  ? 

We  have  told  them  neither  this  nor 

that. 
Have  they  told  you  anything  ? 
They  have  told  us  nothing. 
To  whom  have  they  told  that  T 
Tboy  have  aaid  it  to  nobody. 


Je  l'ai  dit.  Je  les  ai  dita. 

M'avez-vous  dit  le  mot  f 

Je  vous  ai  dit  le  mot. 

Je  vous  l'ai  dit. 

Cela.    ($38,  N.  4.) 

Ceci. 

(Test  cela  meme. 

Vous  a-t-il  dit  celat 

II  m'a  dit  ceci. 

Que  leur  avez-vous  dit  f 

Ne  leur  avez-vous  rien  dit  f 

Nous  ne  leur  avons  dit  ni  ceci  d 

cela. 
Vous  ont-ils  dit  quelque  chose? 
lis  ne  nous  ont  rien  dit. 
\  A.  qui  ou\-\\*  &x  caYiA 


r 
l 
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Trknte-troisi£me  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 

Vous  continuez  a  mettre  le  quanticme,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 
ez-vous  fait  ce  matin  ?  Nous  avons  fait  notre  devoir. — Quel 
vez-vous  fait  ?  Nous  avons  fait  celui  que  vous  nous  avez 
faire.  L'a  vez-vous  tous  fait  ?  Je  sais  que  j'ai  fait  le  mien : 
que  Charles  et  Henri  ont  fait  les  leurs,  mais  je  ne  peux  pas 
o  si  Guillaume  a  fait  le  sien. — Le  tien  est-il  fait,  Guillaurae? 
%  sans  doute,  il  est  fait.  Tous  vos  devoirs  sont  done  faits. 
asseyez-vous  tous,  et  comme  vous  avez  fait  vos  devoirs, 
avons  commencer.    M.  Jules,  quel  est  le  parfait  du  verbe: 

C'est:  j7ai  donne,  n'est-ce  pas?  C'est  cela  meme.  Com-% 
pelez-vous?  Je  ne  vous  entends  pas,  M.  Quoi!  vous  n'en- 
as:  epelez-vous?  Non,  je  ne  Pentends  pas.  Et  toi,  Guillaume, 
s-tu?  Moi,  non  plus,  (I  neither,  or  neither  do  I,  \  162,  R.  9.) 
Messieurs,  ne  Pentendez-vous  pas  non  plusl*\do  you  not 
nd  it  either?)  Non,  nous,  non  plus. — Qui  Pentend  ici?  An 
tous  ne  l'entend.  Quoi !  Aucun  de  vous  ne  sait  1' Anglais 
tr  ?  £pelcr  ?  Non,  aucun  de  nous  ne  le  sait.  Ne  vous  ai-je 
le  le  Francais  de :  to  spell  ?  Non,  M.,  vous  ne  nous  Pavez 
>re  donne.  Je  croyais  vous  Pavoir  donne  Pautre  jour.  Non, 
Pavons  pas  encore  eu.   Mais  vous  le  savez  a  present}  n'est- 

Je  pense  que  e'est  le  mot  que  vous  avez  dit,  n'est-ce  pas? 
la  meme.  Prononcez-le  encore,  si'l  vous  plait.  Volontiers: 
De  quelle  conjugaison  est-il?  De  la  premiere,  parce  qu'il 
jr.  Tres-bien,  e'est  cela  meme.  Alors  quel  est  PAnglais 
ament  Pepe'ez-vous  *  C'est:  how  do  you  spell  it?  C'est 
rae.  A  present ;  repondez  a  ma  question :  Comment  epe- 
:  fai  donne  ?  J'  (apostrophe)  a,  i,  d,  o,  n,  n,  e,  avee  un  accent 
Comment  formez-vous  le  participe  passe  de:  donner?  Je 
la  tcrminaison,  er,  en  i. 

you  anything  to  do?  I  have  nothing  to  do. — What  hast 
le?  I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything?  You 
le  something.— What  have  I  done?  You  havo  torn  my 
What  have  youi  children  done?  They  have  torn  their 
-What  have  we  done  ?  You  have  done  nothing,  but  yoni 
have  burnt  their  copy-books. — Has  the  tailor  already  made 
t?  He  has  not  yet  made  it. — Has  your  shoemaker  already 
•ur  shoes?  He  has  already  made  them. — Have  you  some- 
ide  a  hat?  1  have  never  made  one. — Have  our  neighbors 
;le  books?  They  made  (—ont  fait)  some  formerly.— How 
ue  coats  has  your  tailor  made  ?  He  has  made  twenty  or 
Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats?  He  baa  made  QmaV^  %f»& 
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and  bad. — Has  your  father  put  on  his  coat?    He  has  not  yet  put  I 
on,  but  he  is  going  to  put  it  on. 

Has  your  brother  put  his  shoes  on  ?  He  has  put  them  on. — Put 
on  your  shoes  and  stockings.  (Dir.  2.)  We  are  going  to  put  on 
neither,  (ni  ceux-ci  ni  ccux-la.) — What  has  the  physician  taken 
away  ?  He  has  taken  away  nothing. — What  have  you  taken  off t 
I  have  taken  off  my  large  hat. — Have  your  children  taken  off  their 
gloves?  They  have  taken  them  off. — When  did  the  ball  *ake  place? 
It  took  place  the  day  before  yesterday. — Who  has  told  you  that1 
My  servant  has  told  me  of  it. — What  has  your  brother  told  you? 
■  He  has  told  me  nothing. — Did  1  tell  you  that  ?  You  did  not  tel  me 
of  it. — Has  he  told  it  you  1  He  has  told  it  me. — Who  told  yooi 
neighbor  of  it?  The  English  have  told  him  of  it — Have  they  told 
it  to  the  French  ?  They  have  told  them  of  it. — Who  has  told  it  to  you! 
(or  you  of  it?)  Your  son  has  (told  me  of  it). — Has  he  told  H  to  you? 
He  has  told  me  of  it. — Are  you  willing  to  tell  that  to  your  friends? 
I  am  willing  to  tell  them  of  it. 

VOCABULATRB. 

Have  you  told  it  to  me  7  (or  me  of  it  7) 

I  have  not.  I  did  not. 

He  has  told  it  to  me,  (or  he  told  me.) 


He  did  not  tell  me,  (or  me  of  it.) 

Have  you  told  (did  you  tell)  him  that  7 

I  have.  I  did. 

I  have  not.     I  did  not  (tell  him  so). 

What  have  I  told  you  7 

You  told  me  that  John  is  sick. 

You  did  not  tell  me  anything. 

Did  I  say  so  to  you  7  (tell  you  that  7) 

Yes,  you  did. 

You  did  not. 

Did  we  say  so  to  you  7  (tell  you  so  7) 

You  said  so  to  us,  (told  us  of  it.) 

You  did  not  say  so  to  us. 

What  did  you  tell  us  7  (to  us  7) 

What  did  you  tell  him  7  (to  him  7) 

I  told  you  that  your  horse  has  a  sore 
foot. 

I  told  them  that  you  are  here. 

I  told  him  but  a  word. 

You  have  told  him  of  it. 

You  told  us  of  it. 

You  did  not  tell  them  (of  it). 

Did  any  one  tell  you  of  it  7 
Somebody  did 
Nobody  did. 


2de  Section. 

Me  l'avez- vous  dit7  ($  57.; 

Je  ne  vous  1'ai  pas  dit. 

II  me  l'a  dit. 

II  ne  me  l'a  pas  dit. 

Lui  a ve z- vous  dit  eels  f 

Je  le  lui  ai  dit. 

Je  ne  le  lui  ai  pas  dit. 

Que  vous  oi-je  dit  7 

Vous  m' avez  dit  que  Jean  est  maltd* 

Vous  ne  m'avez  rien  dit. 

Vous  Tai-je  dit  7 

Oui,  vous  me  l'avez  dit. 

Vous  ne  me  l'a  vex  pas  dit. 

Vous  avons-nous  dit  eels  7 

Vous  nous  l'avez  dit. 

Vous  ne  nous  l'avex  pas  dit. 

Que  nous  avez- vous  dit  f 

Que  lui  avez-vous  dit  7 

Je  vous  ai  dit  que  votre  cheval  a  its 

au  pied. 
Je  leur  ai  dit  que  vous  dtc  a  ici 
Je  ne  lui  ai  dit  qu'un  mot. 
Vous  le  lui  avez  dit. 
Vous  nous  l'avez  dit. 
Vous  ne  le  leur  avez  pas  dit. 
Quelqu'un  vous  l'a-t-il  dit  I 
Q,u&\<vtf  u&  mft  l'a.  dit. 
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em? 

Id  them  of  it? 

I  did. 
Id  them  the  words  they 
tow? 

re  (told  them  to  them), 
n  to  me,        to  us. 
old  them  to  you,  to  thee. 
vken.  to  the  men  ? 
m  to  them, 
d  you  speak  ? 
oone. 


Qui  le  leur  a  dit  ? 

Le  leur  avez-vous  dit  I 

Je  le  leur  ai  dit. 

Leur  avez-vous  dit  les  mots  qu*iU 

veulent  savoir  ? 
Je  les  leur  ai  dits. 

II  me  les  a  dits.      II  nous  les  a  dits. 
II  ne  vous  les  a  pas  dits,  (i  t  te  les.) 
Ave2->ous  parte  aux  homines  ? 
Je  leur  ai  parld. 
A  qui  avez-vous  par  Id  ? 
Je  n'ai  parle  a  personne.  , 

The  pronoun  Uf  which  is  sometimes  rendered  into  English  by 
frequently  omitted,  may  in  French  relate  to  a  substantive,  an 
even  a  whole  sentence.  It  changes  neither  its  gender  nor  num. 
relates  to  an  adjective  or  a  whole  sentence.  (292,  0b$.  70.) 

brothers  of  my  friend  ?       Etes-vous  les  freres  de  mon  ami  ? 
Nous  les  sommes. 

Sont-ils  riches  ?     lis  ne  le  sont  pas. 
Ces  hommes  sont-ils  savants? 
lis  le  sont.        lis  ne  le  sont  pas. 
Vous  et  votre  ami,  3 tea- vous  fatigues? 
Je  ne  le  suis  pas,  maisil  dit  qu'il  Test. 
L'est-il,  en  verite*  ?    U  le  dit. 
Nos  voisins  sont-ils  aussi  pauvres 

qu'ils  le  disent  ?     lis  le  sont. 
Je  crois  qu'ils  ne  le  sont  pas. 
Votre  frere  a-t-il  parle"  hier  ? 
Je  ne  le  sais  pas.        II  le  dit. 

TRENTE-TROisifcME  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
Mettez  la  date  en  Francais. 
as  parl6  a  votre  maitre  ?    Oui,  je  lui  ai  parle.    Oil  est-il  ? 
son  appartement.    Pourquoi  n'en  sort-il  pas  ?    II  est  ma- 
il bien  (very)  malade?    Non;  inais  il  Pest  trop  pout 

lemons  aujourd'hui.  Le  medecin  lui  a-t-il  donn£  qnelque 
sndre  ?  Oui,  il  lui  a  donn6  quelque  chose.  Que  lui  a-t-il 
5  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'il  lui  a  donne".  Est-il  aw  lit  ?  (in  bed  ?) 
it  pas  au  lit,  il  est  dans  son  grand  fauteuil.  Son  fauieuil  J 
it  e'est  ?  (What  is  that?)  N'en  savez-vous  pas  FAnglais* 
irite.  Votre  maitre  ne  vous  en  a-t-il  pas  dit  FAnglais' 
s  sur  quril  ne  me  Fa  jamais  dit.  Charles,  ne  vous  Fa-t-fl 
Lui,  non  plus. — Eh!  bien,  je  vais  vous  le  dire.    C'est; 

Fauteuil:  Arm-chair?    Est-il  possible?    C'est  tres-pos- 
'est  cela  meme.    C'est  tout-a-fait  different  ^&\fi»tfjrc^ta 
Cent  vrai,  vous  avez  raison. 


e  are  so — we  are  they.) 
•h  ?        They  are  not. 
ten  learned  ? 

They  are  not. 
t  your  friend  fatigued  ? 
it  he  says  he  is. 
>ed  ?    He  says  he  is. 
ighbors  as  poor  as  they 
are)  ?      They  arc. 
jy  are  not. 

nher  speak  yesterday  ? 
►w.        He  says  he  did. 
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Have  you  spoken  to  my  father?  I  have. — When  did  you?  * 
spoke  to  him  the  day  before  yesterday. — How  many  times  have  yoc 
spoken  to  the  captain  ?  To  which  captain  ?  '  To  the  French,  no,  no, 
I  do  not  mean  ihe  French,  but  the  Greek.  I  ha*  n  not  spoken  to  the 
Greek  captain  ;  I  do  not  know  a  Greek  one ;  bu;  1  have  spoken  tc 
the  American. — How  many  times  have  you  spoken  to  him  ?  I  spoke 
to  him  many  times. — Have  you  ever  spoken  to  his  son?  I  have, 
often. — To  which  strangers  has  your  young  cousin  spoken  ?  He  has 
spoken  to  these  and  to  those. — To  these  three  and  those  four?  Yes. 
to  them  all,  (d  tous,  ou  a  eux  tous.) — Are  you  the  brother  of  that 
handsome  young  man,  (ce  beau  gargon,  is  as  often  used  as :  ce  beau 
jeune  homme.) — Is  that  other  young  roan  the  minister's  cousin  ?  That 
one  or  this  ?  That  one.  No,  that  one  is  not ;  but  this  one  is. — I  wish 
to  speak  to  him.  Have  you  never  done  it?  No,  never.  And  I 
neither.  Are  your  friends  as  busy  as  they  say  \  They  are  (so).— 
Are  the  carpenters  as  tired  as  they  think  ?    I  believe  they  are. 

Is  the  valet  tired  because  he  sweeps  the  stores  ?  He  is. — Does  ho 
sweep  them  often  ?  He  does  it  as  often  as  he  can. — Has  the  Pole 
money  enough  to  buy  wood  or  coal  ?  I  believe  he  has  not  got  any. 
Give  him  this  three  dollar  note. — Is  the  dentist  at  home  ?  No,  he 
has  gone  to  the  wire  bridge. — Has  your  old  cook  gone  to  market? 
No,  he  has  gone  to  bed  instead  of  going  to  market. — Is  he  ill?  (ma- 
lade?)  He  is  not  ill,  but  only  tired. — Is  he  very  tired?  He  is. 
because  he  made  a  great  dinner  in  honor  of  the  uncle  of  the  French 
minister. — Who  is  ill  ?  I  do  not  know  who  is.  I  am  not. — Are  you 
as  tall  (grand)  as  I  ?  I  am. — Is  your  son  much  taller  than  you  ?  He 
is. — Are  these  young  men  clerks?  They  are. — Are  you  as  busy  aa 
your  brother  ?  I  am  more  so  than  he. — Do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  English  minister?  No,  I  do  not. — Does  Thomas  know  it?  He 
neither.  Has  not  Lewis  told  it  to  you  ?  No,  he  did  not — Did  he 
not  tell  it  to  your  uncle  ?  I  do  not  know  if  he  has  told  it  to  him.— 
To  whom  has  he  ta^i  it ?  He  has  told  it  neither  ( §  56,  \  64)  to  hio: 
nor  to  them,  nor  to  you,  nor  to  me,  nor  to  anybody. 
Yocabvlaibb.  3me  Section. 

ficrire,*  <5crit.  {Obi.  75.) 

Quels  billets  avez-vous  ecrits  f 
J'ai  ecrit  ceux-ci. 


To  write,  written. 

Which  notes  have  you  written  T 
I  have  written  these. 
Which  words  has  he  written  ? 
He  has  written  those  which  you  see 
To  drink,  drunk. 

To  see,  seen. 

To  read,  read. 

To  be  acquainted  with,      been  ac- 
quninted  with. 


Quels  mots  a-t-il  Merits? 
II  a  6crit  ceux  que  voub  voyei. 
Boire,*  bu. 

Voir,*  vu. 

Lire,*  In. 
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ave  you  seen  f 

tose. 

have  you  read  ? 

those  which  you  have 


1  acquainted  with  these 

I  have  not. 
tave  you  known.? 
n  any  sailors  ? 
>me. 
en  any. 

*e,  (not  to  call  at,  upon.) 
on.     Call  on  me. 
no  away — them — some, 
tef 
rou. 


Quels  homines  avez-vous  vas  f 

J'ai  vu  ceux-la. 

Quels  livres  avez-vous  lus  ? 

J'ai  lu  ceuz  que  vous  m'arez  pr&te* 


Avez-vous  connu  ces  hommes  ?    J< 

ne  les  ai  pas  connus. 
Lesquets  avez-vous  connus  ? 
Avez-vous  vu  des  matebts  f 
J 'en  ai  vu. 

Je  n'en  ai  vu  tucun.  (321,  Obs.  76.) 
Appeler,\. 

Passer,  1,  chez.      Passez  chez  moi. 
Jeter,  1.  Les  jeter,  en  jeter. 

M'appelez-vous  f    Je  vous  appelle. 
Je  ne  vous  appelle  pas. 

h  verbs  ending  in  eler  and  eter,  as  appeler,  to  call ;  jeter,  tu 
jtter  I  or  t  is  doubled  in  all  persons  or  tenses  where  it  is  fbl 
ute.1 


tails  you. 
led  the  men  ? 
them. 

r  your  money  away  ? 
w  it  away, 
away  his  books  ? 
own  away  anything? 
a  away  my  gloves. 
•own  them  away? 


Qui  m' appelle  ? 
Votre  pere  vous  appelle. 
Avez-vous  appele*  les  hommes  f 
Je  les  ai  appeles. 
Jetei-vous  votre  argent  ? 
Je  ne  le  jette  pas. 
Qui  jette  ses  livres  ? 
Avez-vous  jete*  quelque  chose? 
J'ai  jete*  mes  gants. 
Les  avez-vous  jetea  ? 

Tbentx-tboisikme  Theme.  3me  Sec. 
Vous  mettez  le  quantieme  ici,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 
mon  cher  Monsieur,  j'espere  que  vous  vous  portez  bien. 
terci,  je  me  porte  parfaiteraent  bien.  J'en  suis  bien  ai&e, 
harme.  Savez-vous  que  nous  attendons  le  professeur 
t-il  passer  chez  vous  ce  matin  %  II  va  passer  ici,  nous 
a  9  heures.  J'en  suis  charme ;  car,  j'aigrande  envie  do 
t.  Ne  le  connaissez-vous  pis  encore  ?  Non,  je  n'ai  pas 
e  plaisir  de  le  voir.    Comment  l'appelez-vous?    Je  ne 

vrai  nora,  mais  je  l'appelle  Miaulitz. — Comment  epeiez- 
>m  ?    Je  l'epelle  M,  i,  a,  u,  1,  i,  t,  z— mais  je  ne  sais  pas 

comme  cela.    N'importe,  s'il  vous  repond  quand  vous 
nnme-ca.    Mais,  a  present  que  j'y  pense,  parle-t-il  Fran* 

however,  does  not  observe  this  rule  with  regard  to  the  veth 
ly,  and  its  compound,  rocketer,  to  redeem,  to  \>UJ  *^xu  ^^ 
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?ai«?  Sans  doute.  II  le  parle  bien  pour  un  Stranger.  II  parle  ansa 
nulien,  allemand,  et  un  peu  Anglais.  II  est  done  savant?  Oui,  il 
IVst.  N'est-il  pas  encore  neuf  heures?  Non,  pas  tout-a-fait.  Je 
pense  que  com  me  il  est  professeur,  il  est  ponctuel.  Je  le  pense 
au.ssi ;  et  comme  il  est  pres  de  l'heure,  je  pense  quril  vient  et  qu'il 
est  en  chemin.  N'entendez-vous  pas  quelqu'un?  (30*.)  Si  fait, 
j'entends  quelqu'un.  Esl-ce  lui,  croyez-vous?  Oui,  e'est  lui- 
meme.  (Hl£)  Voyez.  Ah!  il  est  bien  grand,  n'est-ce  pas? 
vVhat  have  you  to  tell  me  ?    I  have  to  tell  you  to  call  oti  Professor 

C . — Does  he  wish  to  see  me?    He  does. — What  does  he  vnmt 

with  me?  (me  veut-il?)  I  do  not  know  what  he  wants  with  you; 
he  did  not  tell  it  to  me.  When?  Immediately  after  breakfast- 
Does  he  breakfast  early  ?  He  finishes  usually  at  }  of  7  o'clock.— 
Which  exercises  has  your  friend  written  ?  He  has  written  those.— 
Which  men  have  you  seen  at  the  wharf?  I  have  seen  these.— 
Which  books  have  your  children  read  ?  They  have  read  those 
which  you  have  lent  them. — Have  you  seen  these  strangers  or  those  ? 
I  have  neither  seen  these  nor  those. — Which  strangers  have  you 
seen  ?  I  have  seen  those  to  whom  (a  qui)  you  have  spoken. — Have 
you  been  acquainted  with  these  men  ?  1  have  been  acquainted  with 
them  — With  which  boys  has  your  brother  been  acquainted  ?  He 
has  been  acquainted  with  those  of  our  merchant. — Have  I  been 
acquainted  with  these  Frenchmen  ?  You  have  not  been  acquainted 
with  them. — Which  wine  has  your  servant  drunk?  He  has  drunk 
mine. — Have  you  seen  my  brother's  pretty  little  cousins?  I  have.— 
Where  have  you  seen  them  ?  1  have  seen  them  at  their  own  house, 
(chez  eux.) — Have  you  ever  seen  Greeks?  1  have  never  seen  any. 
(Obs.  76.) — Has  your  father  seen  any?  He  has  sometimes  seen 
some. — Do  you  call  me  ?  I  do  call  you. — Who  calls  your  brother? 
My  father  calls  him.— -Dost  thou  call  any  one  ?  1  call  no  one. — Have 
yoi  thrown  away  your  hat  ?  1  have  not  thrown  it  away. — Does  your 
fatner  throw  away  anything?  He  throws  away  the  notes  which  hi 
has  read,  if  they  are  not  important,  (importants.) — Have  you  thrown 
away  your  pencils?  I  have  not  thrown  them  away,  for  I  want 
them.  (23*.)—  Dost  thou  throw  away  thy  book?  1  do  not  throw  it 
away  ;  I  want  it  to  {pour)  study  French. — Do  you  translate  and  write 
three  exercises  every  day?  No;  1  translate  and  write  only  one.  tal 
study  a»>  ?    jad  several. 
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CT-FOURTH  LESSON,  34th.— Trcnte-q.\atrumt  Leym,  Sims 
Vocabulaibe.  Ire  Section. 

FARTICTPES  PASSSS  XSr£gUL<«KS, 


WFiwrriFs. 
ngviah,       feteindre.* 
d,  Ouvrir.* 

due  i.  Conduire.* 

8,  Prendre.* 

ere,  Croire.* 

ible,  (can,)  Pouvoir.* 
iw,  Savoir.* 

prilling,        Vouloir.* 


Extinguished,  e*teint. 

Opened,  ouvert. 

Conducted,  conduit 

Taken,  pris. 

Believed,  cru. 
Been  able,  (could,)       pu. 

Known,  su. 

Been  willing.  voulu. 

NEUTER  VERBS.— Verbs  Neitir'*ou  InUunstiifs. 
See  ($  158,  and  Art.  1,  &c.)  and  study  it  carefully. 
79.    Those  neuter  verbs  which  are  conjugated  with  the  auxiliary, 
French,  and  to  have,  in  English,  will  be  marked  thus,  *. 


out,  Partir.* 

>ut,  Sortir.* 

le,  Venir.* 

or  father  set  out  ? 

oar  friends  set  out  T 

are  not  set  out. 

did  your  brothers  go  out  f 

rent  out  at  ten  o'clock. 

i  men  come  to  your  father's 

o  your  uncle's  ff 

id. 

fires  have  you  extinguished  f 

storehouses  have  you  opened, 

rhich  shut  ?        (have  you.) 

roil  conducted  them  to  the 

heuse  and  to  the  office  ? 

books  have  you  taken  t 
any  notes  have  you  received  ? 
red  but  one. 

iu.  The  same  jewel. 

tretary.         This  serutoire. 
cretary  of  the  minister. 
m,  the  serutoire  (writing  desk.) 
nch.        Upon  that  bench. 


Set  out,  departed,  parti*. 

Gone  out,  sorti*. 

Come,  venu*. 

Votre  pere  est-il  parti  ff 

Vos  amis  sont-ils  partis  ff 

II  ne  sont  pas  partis. 

Quand  vos  freres  sont-ils  sortis  ? 

lis  sont  sortis  a  dix  heures. 

Les   hommes   sont-ils  venus  chel 

votre  pere  et  chei  votre  oncle  ff 
lis  y  sont  venus. 
Quels  feux  avez-vous  Iterate  f 
Quels  magasins  avez-vous  ouverta, 

et  lesquels  avez-vous  ferroes  ff 
Les  avez-vous  conduits  au  magasin 

et  au  bureau  f 
Je  les  y  ai  conduits. 
Quels  livres  avez-vous  pris  f 
Combien  de  billets  avez-vous  re$us  ff 
Je  n'en  ai  recu  qu'un. 
Ls  wsime.  Les  wUmes.  Le  mime  bijou. 
Ce  secretaire. 
Le  secretaire  du  ministre. 
Sur  le  secretaire. 
Le  bane.     Sur  ce  banc-la. 

TRENTE-QUATRifcME  Th£ms.  Ire  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  d'dcrire  la  date  en  Francais. 
1  vilain  temps  nous  avons,  n'est-ce  pas?    Oui,  nous  avons  un 
tres-desagreable.    II  pleut  trop;  il  fait  trop  humide,  et  le 
est  malsain.     Quelqu'un  est-il  malade  chez  vans?     Non. 
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Dieu  merci,  tout  le  monde  se  porte  bien;  xnais  presque  tous  out  iii 
malades. — Qu'ont-ils  eu  ?  Non  paa  le  cholera,  j'espere  !  Non,  paa 
le  cholera.  Quoi  done?  L'un  a  eu  le  tic  douloureux,  l'autre  mal 
aux  dents;  celui-ci  a  eu  un  violent  mal  de  tete,  celui-la  quelqu'au- 
tre  chose,  en  un  mot  ils  ont  presque  tous  ete  malades.  Je  suis 
charme  d'apprendre  qu'ils  se  portent  bien  a  present.  Quand  avez- 
vous  vu  votre  ami  le  jeune  secretaire  du  general  ?  Je  l'ai  vu  avant- 
hiar.  Comment  Tappelez-vous?  Je  Tappelle  Lucien.  Lucien  est 
le  nom  d'un  des  freres  de  Napoleon,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  ce  Test  Je 
sais  le  nom  a  present.  Est-il  ici  encore,  ou  est-il  parti  ?  Parti  pour 
ou?  Je  le  croyais  a  Boston.  Le  general  n'y  est-il  pas  alle  ?  Nod, 
le  general  est  malade,  au  lit.  Ne  sort-il  pas?  Non,  en  verite. 
Qu'a-t-il  ?    Le  medecin  dit  que  e'est  la  goutte,  (gout.) 

Where  are  your  cousins  gone  to?  They  have  gone  to  the  bridge.— 
Have  your  friends  left?  (partis?)  They  have  not  yet  left. — When 
do  they  set  out?  This  evening. — Early  or  late ?  At  what  orclock! 
At  half  past  nine. — When  did  the  French  boys  come  to  youi 
brother's?  They  came  there  the  day  before  yesterday. — Did  they 
come  alone,  or  did  their  friends  come  also?  They  came  also.— 
Has  any  one  come  to  see  us?  The  Swiss  came. — Who  came  to  the 
Englishman's  office?  The  French  did. — When  did  you  drink  any 
German  wine?  We  never  drank  any. — Did  you  not  drink  some  the 
day  before  yesterday  and  to-day,  at  the  secretary's  house  ?  Is  the 
wine  that  we  drank  there  German  wine?  To  be  6ure  it  is. — Then 
German  wine  is  very  good. — Has  the  big  servant  carried  my  note*! 
He  has. — Where  did  he  carry  them  ?  He  carried  one  to  the  law- 
yer's office,  the  other  to  the  merchant's  counting-house. — Did  you 
not  cany  a  pocket-book  to  the  captain's?  Yes,  I  did  carry  there 
that  which  you  gave  me  to  carry. — Which  papers  has  the  gardener's 
son  brought  here?  Did  he  bring  any  (aucun)  here?  Yes,  he 
brought  here  those  which  you  lent  to  his  father. — Where  has  he  put 
them?  I  have  not  seen  them. — I  believe  he  gave  them  to  Jacob, 
who  has  put  them  in  the  secretary,  or  under  it,  in  the  parlor. 

Which  books  has  the  clerk  taken  *  He  has  taken  the  one  which 
you  do  not  read,  and  those  which  you  have  read. — Have  the 
clerks  opened  the  stores?  They  have. — Which  did  they  open? 
They  opened  those  you  have  seen,  under  the  lawyer's  offices.— 
When  did  they  open  them  ?  They  did  early  in  the  morning. — Did 
they  shut  them  last  night?  No,  the  servants  did. — Do  they  shut 
them  every  night,  and  open  them  every  morning?  They  do.— 
Why  did  they  not  open  them  this  morning?  Because  they  are  busy 
on  the  vessel,  at  the  wharf. — Did  Jacob  conduct  the  foreigners  tc 
the  museum  ?    He  did. — Did  \ie  uo\  coulxxcX  taeta.  \»  tat  wt 
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He  did  not,  but  he  intends  to  conduct  them  there  very 
e  cook  extinguished  the  fires?  He  has  not  yet  extin- 
. — Who  has  extinguished  the  parlor  fire  ?  The  Irisii 
-Have  you  received  any  (aucun)  bench,  sofa,  and 
Ne  have  received  some. — Has  your  brother  received 
not  received  them;  but  our  friends  have  received 


Vocabdlaiee.  2de  Section. 


shawl  is  upon  it. 
the  writing-desk, 
srneath.) 
velvet  and  satin  hats  ? 

the  sofa. 

ves  on  it  also  ? 

ider.    I  see  them. 

learned  how. 
>w  to  read  and  dbunt  t 
to  do  both, 
ed  how  to  speak  ? 
bow,  (or  it.) 
ley  gone  t 
n  it  or  within, 
e... mended.     Got  or 
4. 
tave . . .  washed.    Got 

:,  (bespeak,)  have  . . . 


Det$u8  (adv.)  Le  chale  est  dessua. 
Sous  (prep.)  Sous  le  secretaire. 
Dessous  (adv.) 
Ou  sont  mes  chapeauz  de  velours  et 

de  satin  ? 
lis  sont  8ur  le  sofa. 
Mes  gantsde  chamois  y  sont-ils  ausatf 
Non,  ils  sont  dessous.    Je  lea  vois. 
Apprendre*  d,        appris  d. 
Apprenez-vous  a  lire  et  a  compter  f 
J'apprends  Tun  et  l'autre. 
Avez-vous  appris  a  parler  f 
Je  l'ai  appris. 

AIU\  Sont-ils  aJW#? 

Dans  le  poile.    Dedans  (adv.; 
t  Faire  raccommoder.      Fait   race** 

mmoder. 
Lover,    t  Faire  laver.     Fait  lavtr. 

t  Faire  faire.        Fait  faire. 


ept.     Got . . .  swept.        t  Faire  balayer.        Fait  balayer. 
Had . . .  sold.  t  Faire  vendre.        Fait  vendre. 

io  two  French  verbs  come  together,  while  the  English  verbs 
y  some  noun. 

t  Faire  raccommoder  l'habit. 

t  Le  faire  raccommoder. 

t  Les  faire  raccommoder. 

t  En  faire  raccommoder. 

t  Faites-vous  faire  un  habit  f 


(do 


t  mended, 
ided. 
ended, 
tended. 

ig  a  coat  made? 
bespeak  a  coat  f ) 
io  made,  (I  order  one.) 
made. 

handkerchief  washed  t 
v ashed, 
it  washed, 
shoes  mended 
m  mended. 


t  J*en  fais  faire  un. 

t  J'en  ai  fait  faire  un. 

t  A-t-il  fait  laver  son  mouchoir  f 

t  II  l'a  fait  laver. 

t  II  ne  l*a  pas  fait  laver. 

t  J*ai  fait  raccommoder  mes  Soulier* 

t  Je  les  ai  fait  r accomrcvoto . 

Estuyer,  1,  estu»«.  flYU^.^ 
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I  wipe,  thou  wipest,  he  wipes. 
Have  you  not  seen  my  book  ? 
Yea,  I  have  put  it  away  for  you. 
When  did  you  see  my  brother? 
I  saw  him  last  evening  at  the  bridge. 
Where  did  you  see  my  cousins  T 
I  saw  them  at  the  museum. 


J'essuie,  tu  essuies,  il  essule. 
N 'a  vex- vous  pas  vu  moo  livro  ff 
Si  fajt,  je  l'ai  serre  pour  vous. 
Quand  avez-vous  vu  mon  frere  T 
Je  Fai  vu  hier  soir  au  pont. 
Ou  avez-vous  vu  mes  cousins? 
Je  ies  ai  vus  au  muse*. 


TEKNTE-QUATBlfcMB   Th&MI.  2de  SeO. 

Ou  est  le  chale  de  velours  de  Mile.  Clara?.  II  est  sur  le  sofa, 
o'est-ce  pas?  Ne  Py  voyez-vous  pas?  Ses  gants  de  fil  sont-ils  des» 
sus  aussi  ?  Non,  ils  sont  sous  le  banc.  Dessous !  avez-vous  ditl 
Oui,  c'est-ce  que  j'ai  dit.  Qui  les  a  mis  dessous?  Je  ne  sais  pas 
en  verite.  Bamassez-les  done  vite,  et  mettez  les  sur  le  sofa  avec 
son  chale. — Comme  son  chapeau  de  satin  est  sui  le  grand  fauteuil 
de  cuir,  je  vais  mettre  ses  gants  de  fil  dedans  et  son  chale  sur  le 
dos  du  fauteuil.  Tres-bien,  faites-le.  Mes  souliers  sont-ils  sur  le 
banc  ?  Non,  ils  sont  dessous.  Je  les  ai  mis  dessus :  Qui  les  a  mis 
dessous?  Moi.  C'est  moi  qui  les  ai  mis  dessous.  Je  vous  remeicie 
De  rien.  (26.) — Le  charbon  est-il  dans  le  coin  ou  sous  le  banc  ?  11 
est  dans  le  poele. — Avez-vous  mis  du  bois  dedans?  Oui,  d'aboid, 
j'ai  mis  du  bois  dedans,  ensuite  j'y  ai  mis  du  feu  pour  Palluraer,  s( 
apres  cela  du  charbon.  Brule-t-il  ?  Oui,  le  bois  et  le  charbon  bru* 
lent  bien.  Nous  avons  bon  feu.  Si  vous  avez  froid,  mettez-vooi 
pres  du  poele.  Je  n'ai  pas  grand  froid.  J'ai  vu  un  peu  de  bois  daw 
un  coin,  est-il  tout  dans  le  poele  ?  II  est  dedans  et  brule.  Ou  soot 
mes  journaux  ?  Je  les  ai  6tes  de  dessus  le  poele,  parce  que  je  n'ai  pae 
voulu  les  bruler.  Les  avez-vous  mis  sur  le  secretaire  ?  Non,  ils  sont 
dessous.  Avez-vous  envoye  votre  petit  garcon  au  marche  ?  Je  n'ai 
pas  voulu  Py  envoyer. — Pourquoi  n'avez-vous  pas  voulu  Py  envoyer1 
Je  n'ai  pas  voulu  Py  envoyer,  parce  qu'il  a  ete  un  peu  malade. 
Qu'a-t-it  eu  ?  II  a  eu  un  violent  mal  de  tete.  Avez-vous  ecrit  a  votre 
oncle,  Papothicaire  ?  Je  lui  ai  deja  ecrit.— Vous  a-t-il  repondo  f  II 
ne  m'a  pas  repondu. — Vous  a-t-il  envoye  Pargent  que  vous  vouloz? 
II  ne  me  Pa  pas  encore  envoye. — Avez-vous  deja  fait  faire  un  habit? 
Je  n'en  ai  pas  encore  fait  faire.— Avez-vous  fait  faire  un  gilet?  J« 
n'en  ai  pas  fait  faire.  N'avez-vous  rien  fait  faire  ?  Non,  lien,  parce 
que  je  veux  avoir  mon  argent  avant  de  faire  faire  quelque  chose. 

Are  you  getting  your  floor  swept  ?  I  am. — Have  you  had  yout 
office  swept?  I  have  not  yet  had  it  swept,  but  I  intend  to  have  « 
swept  to-day. — Have  you  the  same  servant?  The  same!  No,  in- 
deed, we  have  not  the  same.  We  have  changed  several  times,  (en, 
♦  50.)— But  you  have  the  same  cook;  have  you  not?  Yes,  vre  have 
the  same  yaf.— Have  you  wiped  yuxi  feevt    1  W*s.— Where  did 
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wipe  them?  I  wiped  them  on  the  old  carpet. — Have  ycri  had 
'  benches,  your  sofas,  and  arm-chairs  wiped  ?  I  have  (bad  them 
m1). — What  does  your  little  valet  wipe  ?  He  wipes  the  big  and 
11  knives. — Have  you  ever  seen  a  Syrian  ?  I  have  already  seen 
or  three. — Have  you  ever  shown  one  to  your  cousin  ?  I  have 
idy  shown  him  one  at  the  museum. — Has  he  ever  seen  a  Turk  * 
law  one  before  I  did,  (moi.) — Have  you  ever  lent  anything  to 
>ody  ?  Yes,  indeed,  I  have  many  times  lent  something  to  a 
t  many  persons,  (beaucoup  de  monde.) — Does  the  joiner's  son 
*  how  to  read?  He  does. — Is  he  learning  how  to  write  ?  No, 
oes  not ;  he  is  too  young  yet  to  learn  how  to  write, 
lien  is  the  great  caucus  going  to  take  place  ?  It  has  already 
n  place. — Did  you  go  ?    I  did  not. — Miss  Charlotte  wishes  to 

9V  if  Mrs.  B 's  concert  has  taken  place  ?    It  took  place  last 

sday. — Did  the  gentlemen  go  to  it  ?  They  did. — Have  we  yet 
same  milkman?  Yes,  we  have  the  same.  We  have  not 
iged,  (en,)  because  his  milk  is  good,  and  he  is  puncti  al ;  but 
have  neither  the  same  baker,  nor  the  same  butcher,  nor  the 
b  grocer. — Does  the  lawyer  get  his  office  washed?  Yes,  he 
it  washed  every  Saturday. — Get  yours  washed  to-day;  will 
?  No,  I  cannot  get  it  washed  to-day :  I  am  too  busy,  I  have  too 
h  to  write. — Hast  thou  ever  had  thy  shoes  mended  ?  I  have 
Btimes  had  them  mended. — Has  the  little  Dutchman  had  his 
el  sold  ?  He  had  it  sold  last  Wednesday. — Why  has  he  had  it 
!  He  had  it  sold  because  he  is  going  to  California. — Have  his 
ins  gone  there  ?    Yes,  they  have. 


1RTY-FIFTH  LESSON,  35th.— Trente<mquume  Lecpn,  35nu. 
Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 


romiae,  promised. 

romettre  est  oomme  son  primitif, 

rttre.) 

fomise  some  one  to  come. 

impose,  to  compound,  composed. 

mind  Tenses.  Thus,  so. 


Promettre,0  4,  promts,  (prend.  4 
avant  le  nom ;  de,  avant  1'inft 


Promettre  &  quelqu'un  de  venir. 
Composer,  1,  compose*. 

Lea  Temps  composis.         AinsL 

w.  81.  Les  verbes  composis  sont  conjugnis  comme  les  primitif s.  Ainsi, 
uttre  est  comme  mettre ;  Apprendre,  comme  prendre.  (24*,  251, 
34».) 


Kget,  forgotten,  forget,  (impera.) 
|Ot  to  take  that  to  the  dentist. 


Oublier,  1.  OuUid.  Oabiiez,  (impe>.} 

de  avant  l'inf. 
J'ai  oubli^  de  porteT  *«\*au  tacvfa\* 


ISO 
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How  T  So,  so. 

[n  this  manner,  (way.)       Like  that. 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ? 

I  do  promise  you. 

What  have  you  promised  the  man  ? 

I  have  not  promised  him  anything. 

Have  you  ever  learned  French  ? 

I  learned  it  formerly. 

To  wear  out.  To  spell. 

To  refuse. 

How  has  your  brother  written  his 

exercise  ?     He  has  written  it  well. 
To  put  to  dry,  put  to  dry. 

Do  you  put  your  vest  to  dry  ? 
I  have  already  put  it  to  dry. 
How  old  are  you  f 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  old  is  your  brother  ? 
He  is  thirteen  years  old. 
Almost,  hardly  ever. 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old. 
About,    about  sixteen  years  and  i. 
I  am  about  fifteen  years  old. 
Nearly,  (before  numbers.) 
He  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. 
Hardly.    Scarcely.    Scarcely  nine. 
You  are  hardly  seventeen  years  old. 
Not  quite   eleven  years   and    two 

months. 
I  an  not  quite  sixteen  years  old. 
Art  '.hou  older  than  thy  brother  T 
I  am  younger  than  he. 
I  ca.inot  tell  you  how  old  I  am. 
There  is.  there  are. 
How  many  francs  are   there  in  a 

crown  ?  Three. 

Thrre  are  five  centimes  in  a  sou. 
There  are  twenty  sous  or  a  hundred 

centimes  in  one  franc. 
A,  or  one  hundred. 
The  centime. 
How  many  francs  are  there  in  a 

dollar  ? 
There  are  5  francs  and  7  sous. 


I  Comment  t  t  Comme  tilt. 

t  De  cette  maniire.       Comme  eeh 
Me  promettez-vous  de  venir  f 
Je  vous  le  promets. 
Qu'avez-vous  prom  is  a  rhommcl 
Je  ne  lui  ai  rien  promis. 
A  vez- vous  jamais  appris  le  Franfia 
Jc  Pel  appris  autrefois. 
User  1.  fcpeler,  1.  (Ohs.  78/, 

Refuser,  1,  (de,  avant  i'inf.) 
Comment  votre  frere  a-t-il  e*crit  tot 

therse  ?  II  Pa  bien  (Sent. 

Mettre  d  sicker,        mis  a  sicker, 
Metiez-vous  votre  gilet  a  secherf 
Je  I'a.'  ieja  mis  a  archer, 
t  Quel  age  avez-vcus  ? 
t  J'ai  douze  ans. 
t  Quel  age  votre  frere  a-t-il? 
t  II  a  treize  ans. 
Presque,  presqut  jamais. 

t  II  a  presque  quatorze  ais. 
Environ,  environ  seize  ana  etdeml 
t  J'ai  environ  quinze  ans. 
Pris  de,  (avant  les  nombres.) 
t  II  a  pres  de  quinze  ans. 
A  peine.  A  peine  neufc 

t  Vous  avez  a  peine  dix-sept  ans. 
Pas  tout-a-fait  onze    ans  et  deux 

mois. 
t  Je  n'ai  pas  tout-a-fait  seize  ans. 
Es-tu  plus  age*  que  ton  frere  f 
Je  suis  plus  jeune  que  lui. 
Je  ne  puis  pas  vous  dire  quel  age  j'tl 
11  y  a. 
Combien  de  francs  y  a-t-il  dans  ufl 

e*cu  ?  Trois. 

II  y  a  cinq  centimes  dans  nn  son. 
II  y  a  vingt  sous  ou  cent  centime! 

dans  un  franc. 
Cent. 

Le  centime. 
Combien  dc  francs  y  a-t-il  dans  a 

dollar  ? 


II  y  a  5  francs  et  7  sous. 

Trente-cinquieme  Tii£me.  Ire  Sec. 

S.  vous  oubliez  de  mettre  le  quantieme  au  commencement  du  tntfme,  toM 

pouvez  le  mettre  a  la  fin,  (end  fern.) 

Bon  jour,  mon  cherami,  }?ai  re<;\\?o\£Q\^e\e\.\«No\«TO^'^u& 

que  vous  me  prornettez  de  venir  a  uotte  \>e\\\  cotvwrx.    V*  ^w»\* 
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moats,  si  je  me  porte  bien.  Je  suis  stir  de  vous  avoir,  car  vouf 
ou  portez  toujours  bien.  Non,  je  vous  assure  (assure  you),  car  hier 
ai  en  mal  de  tete. — Vous  ai-je  promis  quelque  chose  ?  Vous  ne 
torez  rien  promis.  Je  croyais  vous  avoir  promis  d'aller  quelque 
lit  avec  vous.  Si  vous  me  Favez  promis,  je  Fai  oublie.  Quest-ce 
oe  mon  pere  vous  a  promis  ?  II  a  promis  de  m'acheter  un  beau 
ne.  Donnez-moi  ce  que  vous  m'avez  promis. — Je  ne  peux  pas 
his  le  donner  avant  apres-demain. — Votre  ami  a-t-il  recu  beaucoup 
aigent?  II  n'en  a  guere  recu. — Combien  a-t-il  recu?  II  n'a  recu 
l'nn  dollar  et  un  ecu. — Combien  avez-vous  donne  a  mon  fils  ?  Je 
i  ai  donne  six  dollars,  ce  qui  fait  un  peu  plus  de  trente  rrancs. — 
st-ce  tout  ce  que  vous  lui  avez promis?  Oui.  c'est  toui  ce  que 
i  ltd  ai  promis.  Avez-vous  de  l'argent  Franc ais  ?  J'en  ai.  A  vez- 
ras  des  francs,  des  sous,  et  dcs  centimes  ?  Oui,  j'en  ai. — Combien 
J  sous  y  a-t-il  (are  there)  dans  un  franc  ?  II  y  en  a  vingt. — Avez- 
)as  quelques  centimes?  J'en  ai  quelques  uns. — Combien  de 
ntiraes  y  a-t-il  dans  un  sou  ?  II  y  en  a  cinq. — Et  combien  y  en 
t-il  dans  un  franc?  Cent. — Avez-vous  un  habit  a  preter  a  ce 
litre  homme?  A  lui  preter?  Ou  a  lui  donner.  J'ai  un  habit 
i  est  un  peu  use,  il  peut  l'avoir. 

Are  your  shoes  worn  out?  They  are  almost  worn  out,  but  not 
ite. — Are  you  going  to  have  them  mended  ?  The  shoemaker  has 
sin  to  mend. — Have  you  anything  to  lend  to  cousin  Charles?  I 
re. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ?  I  have  not  lent  it ;  I  have 
en  it  away,  because  it  is  almost  worn  out. — To  whom  have  you 
en  it  away  ?  I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper,  (a  un  pauvre.)  Does 
ir  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ?  He  does. — Does  he 
til  well  ?  He  does.— Hrsv  old  is  he  ?  He  is  six  years  old.  —Let  me 
it  him.  Robert,  come  'lere  to  spell. — How  has  the  doctor's  little 
r  spelt  ?  He  has  spelt  so  so. — Is  he  as  old  as  Robert  ?  He  is 
er. — How  have  their  children  written  their  exercises  ?  They  have 
itten  them  badly,  as  usual  j  but  they  are  young,  they  are  only 
. — Has  my  neighbor  lent  you  his  gloves  ?  He  has  refused  to  lend 
m  to  me. — Do  you  know  Spanish  ?  No,  I  do  not  like  it.  I  have 
used  to  learn  it. 

Does  the  secretary's  son  speak  Italian  ?  He  speaks  it  well. — Doei 
speak  it  with  every  Italian  he  sees  ?  (t  78.)  He  does  usually,  but 
sterday  he  refused  to  speak  to  a  stranger. — How  old  are  you,  my 
mg  boy?  I  am  eleven  nearly. — How  do  our  friends  speak? 
ey  do  not  speak  badly. — Do  they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them? 
ey  do  almost  always. — How  hast  thou  learned  Italian?  I  have 
roed  it  in  this  manner. — As  you  understand  \t  weW,\  na^wft'i 
16 
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is  a  gocd  way,  (une  bonne  maniere,)  is  it  not'  I  believe  it  is;  » 
Least,  I  like  that  way. — Have  you  called  me  %  I  have  not  oaUed 
you ;  but  1  have  called  your  brother  to  tell  him  to  piepare  his  clothes 
(habits)  to  start  to-morrow  for  Boston. — To  start  so  soon?  Yes,  1 
want  to  send  some  one  to  Boston,  and  he  has  time  to  go. — Is  he 
come  ?  No,  he  has  not  yet  come.  Do  you  know  where  he  hai 
gone  ?    He  has  gone  to  the  tailor's  to  bespeak  a  coat  and  a  vest. 

VOCABULAIRE.    2de  SeCtioiL 


lb  understand,  to  comprehend. 

To  hear,  to  understand. 

To  wait  for,  to  expect.    To  lose. 

Do  you  understand  me  f 

I  do. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  f 

I  have  understood  him. 

I  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  understand 

you. 
The  noise.  The  wind. 

The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind. 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ? 
I  do.  I  do  not. 

To  bark. 
What  (21 l.)  barks  ?  Dogs  bark.  ($  15.) 

The  barking.    Have  you  heard  the 

barking  of  the  dogs  t 
I  have.  I  have  not. 

To  wait  for  some  one  or  something. 

To  expect  some  one  or  something. 

Are  you  waiting  for  my  brother  i     • 

I  am  waiting  for  him. 

Do  you  expect  some  friends  ? 

I  do  expru  some. 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost  f 

He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

I  have  lost  more  than  he. 

To  remain,  to  stay,  to  dwell. 


Comprendre,*  4,    (conjugal  coram* 

prendre.  (24»,  25',  34».) 
Entendre,  4. 

Attendre,  4.  Perdre,  4. 

Me  comprenez-vous  t     M*enteodt> 

vousT 
Je  vous  contf  "ends.    Je  vous  entendf 
A  vex- vous  compris  l'homme  T 
Je  I'ai  compris. 
Je  vous  entends,  mais  je  w  wv 

comprends  pas. 
Le  bruit.  Le  vent 

Le  bruit  du  vent. 
Entendez-vous  le  biuit  du  vent? 
Je  l'entends.    Je  ne  1' entends  pat. 
Aboyer.    ($  144,  R.  3.) 
Qu'est-ce  qui  aboief     Le*  chieai 

aboieut. 
Vaboiement.      Ave  s- vous  entends 

l'aboiement  des  chiens? 
Je  l'ai  entendu.      ie  ne  I'ai  pat 

entendu. 
>  Attendre    quelqu'un    ou    quelqof 
J      chose. 
Attendez-vous  mon  frere  f 
Je  T  attends. 

Attendez-vous  des  amis  f 
J 'en  attends  quelques  uns, 
Combien  votre  frere  a-t-il  perda  1 
II  a  perdu  environ  un  ecu. 
J'ai  perdu  plus  que  lui. 
Better,  1,  (prend  plus  souvent  un 

que  avoir  pour  auxiliaire.)1 


1  This  verb  takes  avoir  when  it  signifies  to  live  in,  and  itre,  when  it 
signifies  to  remain.  Ex.  Tai  resti  sept  mois  a  Colmar  sans  partir  de  «■ 
ehambre,  (Voltaire ;)  I  remained  (lived)  seven  months  at  Colmar  withoft 
leaving  my  room.  Je  l'attendaia  a  Paris,  mais  il  est  resti  a  Lyon,  (Tw 
French  Academy ;)  t  waited  for  h\m  \n  ?%i\b,  \>m\  Yi*  i%m%iued  at  Lyons. 
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Tie  nobleman.  j  Le  gentilhomme. 

Noblemen.  |  Lea  gentilshommea.  ($140 — 7.) 

Obt.  82-    Qoand  un  mot  est  compose*  d'un  nom  et  d'un  adjectif,  Tun  el 
Pantre  prennent  la  marque  (the  mark)  du  pluriel.1 

Gentil. 


Genteel,  pretty. 

Where  has  the  nobleman  remained  f 

He  baa  remained  at  home. 

Sate  yon  remained  with  him  ? 


Ou  le  gentilhomme  est-il  reste*  f 
II  est  reste*  a  la  maison. 
Etes-vous  reste  avec  lui  t 


TaxCTE-ciKQUiivK  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
Si  vous  ne  mettei  pas  la  date  ici,  mettez-la  a  la  fin  du  theme. 

On  avez-vons  mouille  vos  habits  de  cette  maniere  ?  Un  ces  gar- 
cons  ra'a  mouille  corame  cela.  N'importe.  Otez  vite  votre  habit, 
tos  souliers,  et  vos  bas,  et  mettez-les  pres  du  feu,  a  secher.  Je  ne  le 
peux  pas,  j'ai  besoin  d'etre  a  la  maison  a  six  heures  et  demie,  et  il  est 
presque  six  beures  et  quart  a  present,  ainsi  vous  voyez  que  je  n'ai 
pas  assez  de  temps  pour  faire  secher  mes  habits.  Vous  avez  raison. 
Alors,  allez  chez  vous,  changez-y  d'habit,  de  bas  et  de  souliers,  aus- 
sitot  que  possible.  Mais  quel  est  le  garcon  qui  vous  a  mouille  1 
C'est  celui  qui  a  mouille  le  petit  Jules  l'autre  soir.  Le  memo !  Oui; 
le  meme,  en  verite.  C'est  done  un  mauvais  garcon !  Oui,  je  vous 
assure.  Quel  age  a-t-il?  II  a  d  peine  dix  ans.  Mecomprenez-vous? 
Je  vous  comprends.  Qu'est-ce  qui  a  fait  ce  bruit-la  ?  Je  pense  que 
c'est  le  domestique  dans  le  salon.  Quel  age  a  notre  voisin  ?  II  n'a 
pas  tout-a-fait  trente  ans. — Nos  amis  sont-ils  aussi  jeunes  que  nous? 
lis  sont  plus  vieux  que  nous.  Quel  age  ont-ils  ?  L'un  a  a  peine  dix- 
ncuf  ans,  et  I'autre  en  a  pres  de  vingt.— Votre  oncle  est-il  aussi  age 
que  le  mien  ?  Qael  age  a  le  vdtre  ?  Le  ndtre  a  environ  cinquante- 
sept  ans  et  demi.  Combien  le  vdtre  a-t-il  ?  II  a  a  peu  pres  le  meme 
Age. 

How  old  are  you  ?  I  am  hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  is 
your  brother  ?  He  is  about  twenty-one. — He  is  then  older  than  you  ? 
To  be  sure.  But  as  you  are  much  taller,  I  thought  you  were  older. 
No,  he  is  3  years  okier  than  I,  (il  a  3  ans  de  plus  que  moi.) — How 
old  art  thou?  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how  old  I  am. — Do  you 
understand  me  ?  I  do. — Does  the  Frenchman  understand  us  ?  He 
does. — Do  you  understand  what  (ce  que)  we  are  telling  you  ?  We 
do  understand  it. — Dost  thou  understand  French  ?  I  do  not  yet,  but 
I  am  learning  it. — Do  we  understand  the  English  ? — We  i'o  not  un- 
derstand them.— Do  the  English  understand  us?  They  do.  -Do  we 
or.dtrstand  them  ?    We  hardly  understand  them. — Do  you  hear  any 

1  Except  the  adjective  demi,  half,  which  does  not  take  it     ^3* ,  "^ .  V* 
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rinse?    1  hear  nothing. — Have  you  heard  the  roanivg  of  the  wind! 
I  have  heard  it. 

What  do  yon  hear  ?   I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  (29**/ 
do$*  is  this?     It  is  the  dog  of  the  Scotchman. — Have  you  lost  youi 
stick?    I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your  servant  lost  my  bank-notes! 
(billets  de  banque  ?)     He  has  lost  them. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball! 
I  did  not. — Where  did  you  remain  ?    I  remained  at  home. — Where 
iid  the  noblemen  remain  1    They  remained  in  the  garden. — Hu 
your  father  lost  as  much  money  as  I  ^    He  has  lost  more  than  you. 
—Hew  much  have  I  lost?    You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown. — Did 
vour  friends  remain  at  the  ball  ?    They  remained  there. — Do  you 
know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  ?    I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  he. — How  many  books  have  you  read  ?    I  have  hardly  read  two. 
—Do  you  wait  for  any  one  ?     I  wait  for  no  one. — Are  you  waiting 
for  the  man  whom  I  saw  this  morning?    I  am  waiting  for  him.— 
Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ?    I  am  waiting  for  it. — Do  you  expect 
your  father  this  evening?    I  do. — Do  you  expect  some  friends! 
I  do. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON,  36th.— Trentc-sixieme  Lcym,  3Smt. 
Vocabulaire.     Ire  Section. 


To  beat,  beaten,  beat. 

To  bite.  bitten,  bite. 

Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ? 

I  beat  it  because  it  has  bitten  me. 

To  owe,  owed. 

How  much  do  yo.u  owe  me  t 

I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 

How  much  does  the  man  owe  you  f 

He  owes  me  sixty  francs. 

Do  our  neighbors  owe  as  much  as 

wet 
We  owe  more  than  they. 
How  much  dost  thou  owe  ? 
Eighty  francs.  Two  hundred  crowns. 

Eighty- three  francs. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 


Battre,  4,         battu,         battex. 
Mordre,  4,      mordu,        monies. 
Pourquoi  battel- vous  le  chien  ff 
Je  le  bats  parce  qu'il  m'a  mordu. 
Devoir,  do. 

Combien  me  devez-vous  T 
Je  vous  dois  cinquante  ecus. 
Combien  l'homme  vous  doit-il  f 
II  me  doit  soixante  franca, 
Nos  voisins  doivent-ils  autant  qui 

nous? 
Nous  devons  plus  qu'eux. 
Combien  dois-tu  f 
Quatre-vingts  francs.       Deuxceoti 

e*cus. 
Quatre-vingt-trois  francs. 
Deux  cent  cinquante  francs. 


Ob*.  83.    As  seen  above,  quatre-vingt  and  cent  take  «  when  they  are  fl- 
awed ay  nouns ;  but  they  have  no  $  when  followed  by  another  numeral 

Are  you  to ?        I  am  to .  t  Devez-vous . . .  f      t  Je  dois.... 

Where  are  you  to  go  thia  morning  |  t  Ou  devez-vous   aller  ct 
after  breakfast  ?  *pT&*  d^Mnet  t 
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I  t  Je  dois  aller  au  nagasin. 
t  Votre  frere  doit-il  venir  ici  bientot  I 
t  II  doit  venir  ici  bientdt. 


i  to  go  to  the  store. 

>ur  brother  to  come  here  soon  ? 

s  to  come  here  very  toon. 

fe.  84.  Are  you  to.  .A  I  am  to  . . .,  &c,  not  being  used  here  in  their 
ral  or  literal  sense,  but  expressing  duty,  obligation  ;  the  French  translate 
i  by  the  verb  to  owe,  viz.  devez-vous . . .  f    Je  dois . . .,  il  doit . . .,  etc. 


ttum,  (to  come  back.) 

■  also  translated  by  retourner,  1.) 


Eevenir,*  2,  revenu*  (conjugue 

com  me  son  primitif,  venir.  (24* 

25»,  25a,  34'.) 
A  quelle    heme    revenez-vous  du 

marche  ? 
Ten  reviens  a  midi. 
En. 
Le  domestique  revient-il  de  bonne 

heure  du  magasin  ? 
II  en  revient  a  six  heures  du  matin. 


t  A  neuf  heures  du  matin, 
t  A  ainq  heures  du  sotr. 
t  A  onze  heures  du  soir 


fhat  o'clock  do  you  return  from 

e  market  ? 

(urn  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock. 

m  it,  from  then,  thence. 

s  the  servant  return  early  from 

*  warehouse  f 

returns  from  it  at  six  o'clock  in 

tc  morning. 

nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

ive  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

sleven  o'clock  at  night. 

TfiXKTE-sixi&MS  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
N'onbliez  pas  le  quantieme  ou  (either)  ici  ou  a  la  fin  du  theme. 
<m  jour,  mon  cousin,  comment  va,  ce  matin  ?    Bien ;  et  vous 
i  aussi.    Avez-vous  bien  dormi,  (slept.)    Oui,  j'ai  tres-bien  dor 
Savez-vous  si  le  dejeune   est  pret?     Pret!  Avez-vous  deja 
1?    Oui,  j'ai  grand'faim,  je  vous  assure.    Tres-bien.    Je  vais 
1  si  le  cuisinier  est  revenu  du  marche.  Allez,  et  revenez  vite ;  ou, 
tdt  (rather)  laissez-moi  aller  avec  vous. — Bien,  allons  ensemble 

si  le  r-jisinier  a  ete  au  marche,  et  s'il  en  est  revenu,  et  en  (at 
I  mcme  temps,  savoir  quand  il  peut  nous  donner  a  dejeuner. 
>ns,  venez,  (come,  let  us  go.)  Allez-y,  mes  enfants. — Moi,  je 
\  compter  les  J  et  les  £  de  dollars  que  mon  vieux  fermier  m'a 
ortes—  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
20 — 20  quarts  de  dollar,  font  5  dollars.  C'est  bien.  A  present, 
lptons  les  i  dollars.  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  ct  1  font  19. 

mal  compte.  Comptons  encore.  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  et  2  font  20. 
\t  juste,  (that's  right.)  Ah !  vous  voila,  Messieurs,  et  bien,  le 
unier  a-t-il  ete  au  marche  et  en  est-il  revenu?  Oui,  il  en  est 
2nu,  et  le  dejeuner  va  etre  pret  dans  un  instant.  Pen  suis 
rme,  car  je  commence  aussi  a  avoir  faim.  Tenez!  (hear!)  Le 
aestique  a  donne  le  signal ;  le  dejeuner  est  pret.  Allons  dejeu- 
— Donnez-moi  mon  mouchoir  qui  est  sur  le  dos  du  fauteuil.  Le 
t?L — Devez-vous  diner  en  ville?  (in  town?)  Oui,  je  dois  dfaftt 
c  Pavocar  de  mon  oncle.  A  quelle  heme  dv*nz-*io>\*  ^  *S\«t% 
JO* 
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Mon  cousin  et  moi,  nous  devons  y  aller  a  2  heures  J.  Doitil  i 
aller  avec  vous?  Oui,  il  doit  y  venir  aveo  moi. — Nous  devons  tout 
deux  diner  avec  Pavocat. 

Why  does  your  neighbor  beat  his  dog?  Because  it  has  bitten  big 
Doy. — How  many  times  did  it  bite  him  ?  It  has  bitten  him  only 
once ;  and  that  is  enough,  is  it  not? — Is  your  farmer  returned  from 
market  ?  He  is  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what  o'clock  did  youi 
bro'.her  return  from  the  ball  ?  He  returned  from  it  at  one  o'clock  is 
the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  didst  thou  come  back  from  thy 
friend's?  I  came  back  (en)  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.— 
Didst  thou  remain  long  with  him  ?  I  remained  with  him  about  an 
nour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  ?  I  intend  fo 
remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  did  the  Frenchman  remain 
with  you?  He  remained  with  me  for  two  hours. — How  long 
did  the  Prussians  remain  in  town  ?  They  remained  there  daring 
three  months. 

Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  with  us  ?  I  intend  to  remain  with  jot 
8, 10,  or  perhaps  15  days,  (a  fortnight.) — How  much  do  I  owe  yon? 
You  do  not  owe  me  much. — How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor?  I 
owe  him  eighty  francs,  or  about  sixteen  dollars. — How  much  dostthoo 
owe  thy  shoemaker  ?  I  owe  him  already  eighty-five  francs,  that  is, 
about  seventeen  dollars. — Do  I  owe  you  anything?  You  owe  ma 
nothing. — How  much  does  the  Englishman  owe  you?  He  owes 
me  more  than  you. — Do  the  English  owe  as  much  as  the  Spaniards? 
Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother?  Yofc 
owe  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we? 
They  owe  me  less  than  you. — How  much  do  they  owe  you  ?  They 
owe  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. — How  many  dollars  is  that? 
How  much  do  we  owe  you  ?  You  owe  me  three  hundred  francs* 
that  is,  about  60  dollars. 

Vocabulatre.   2de  Section. 


How  long  t  During,  for. 

Whilst.    Whilst  I  am  here. 

How  long  has  he  remained  there  ? 

A  minute. 

An  hour. 

A  day. 

A  month. 

A  year. 

The  summer.  The  winter. 


Combien  de  tempt  t        Pendant.1 
Pendant  que.  Pendant  que  je  suis  i«- 
Combien  de  temps  y  est-il  reste*? 
Pendant1  une  minute.8 
Pendant  une  heure.* 
Pendant  un  jour. 
Pendant  un  mois. 
Pendant  une  annee.* 
I/e*te*.  L'hiver. 


1  The  adverb  fendent,  when  it  signifies  for,  may  be  omitted  in  Fkfscb 
as  well  as  in  English. 
'Minute,  keure,  annie,  and  me,  ate  fomitu&ft  uouna,  of  which  the  '» 
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Of*.  85.    Lea  noma  des  aauont,  (seasons,)  des  mois,  et  des  jours,  aont 
a,  eicepte  Vautomne,  autumn,  qui  est  masculin  et  fe'minin. 

L'hiver  dernier. 


Daring  the  summer.    Last  winter. 
To  dwell,  to  live,  to  reside,  to  remain, 
Where  do  you  live  ? 
[  lire   in  William    street,  number 

twenty-five. 
Where  did  your  brother  live  ? 
He  lived  in  Rivoli  street,  number 

forty-nine. 
Dost  thou  live  at  thy  brother's  house  ? 
I  so  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my  father's 

bouse. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  where  1 

lived. 
He  lives  no  longer  where  you  lived. 

No  longer.    Number,  at  number. 
How  long  were  you  speaking  to  the 

man! 
I  spoke  to  him  for  two  hours. 
Did  you  remain  long  with  my  father  ? 

'stayed  there  a  long  time. 
I  remained  with  him  an  hour. 
Afeng  time,        long. 


Pendant  V6t&. 

Demeurer,  l.1 

Ou  demeurcz- vous  ? 

Je  demeure  (dans  la)  rue9  Guillaume, 

(au)  numero  vingt-cinq.2 
Oii  votre  frerc  a-t-il  demeure  T 
II  a  demeure*  (dans  la)  rue  de  Rivoli. 

\au)  numero  quarante-neuf.2 
Demeures-tu  chez  ton  frere  ? 
Je  ne  demeure  pas  ches  Jui,  maia 

"chez  mon  pere. 
Votre  ami  demeure-t-il  encore  ou 

j'ai  demeurd  T 
II  ne  demeure  plus  ou  vous   avei 

demeure. 
Ne . .  plus.    Numero,  au  numero. 
Combien  de  temps  avez-vous  parle" 

a  l'homme  ? 
Je  lui  ai  parle*  pendant  deux  heures. 
Etes-vous  reste  long-temps  chez  mon 

pere  f 
J'y  suis  reste  long-temps. 
J'y  suis  reste  une  heure. 
Long-temps,  (never  un  long-temps.! 

TaxxTE-sixifeMi  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  de  mettre  le  quantieme  ici,  ou  au  bout  du  theme. 
Avez-vous  dit  qu'il  y  a  dans  le  bureau  quelqu'un  qui  veut  me 
tui  t  Oui,  je  vous  l'ai  dit.  Quand  est-il  venu  ?  II  y  a  un  moment. 
)ui  est-ce?  Le  connaissez-vous  *?  Non,  je  ne  le  connais  pas.  Je 
le  l'ai  jamais  vu.  Je  ne  peux  pas  le  voir  a  present,  parce  que  jo 
ois  etre  au  quai  \  huit  heures  et  demie,  et  il  est  deja  huit  heures  et 
ingt-cinq  minutes. — Dites-lui  de  revenir,  cet  apres-midi.  Non, 
'importe,  je  vais  le  lui  dire  moi-raeme.  Combien  de  temps  avez- 
ous  lu  1    J'ai  lu  environ  trois  quarts  d'heure. — Combien  do  temps 

efinite  article  is  une,  a,  one,  and  the  definite  la,  whose  plural  (les)  is  the 
line  as  that  of  le.  Feminine  nouns  take,  like  masculine  nouns,  an  « in 
le  plural,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

1  The  verb  demeurer  takes  avoir  for  its  auxiliary  when  it  means  to  live 
i,  and  it  re  when  it  signifies  to  remain.  Ex.  II  a  demeuri  a  Paris,  be  has 
ved  in  Paris ;  il  est  demeuri  court  en  haranguant  le  roi,  he  stopped  short 
i  haranguing  the  king. 

*  Dans  la  before  rue,  and  au  before  numiro,  have  been  put  between 
srajtheses,  because  they  are  generally  omitted. 
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le  ferraier  a-t-il  attendu?    II  n'a  pas  attendu  long*  temps. — Jean  a-'-i 
etudie  long-temps?    Non,  pas  tres-long-temps. — Combien  de  tempi 
a-t-il  etudie  ?  Presd?une  demi-heure,  (192,  N.  3.)   Qu:a-t-il  fait  pen- 
dant le  reste  du  temps?    11  a  dormi.     Quoi!    II  a  dormi  une  heure 
et  demie,  et  il  n'a  etudie  qu'une  demi-heure  ?   C'est  comme  je  vous 
le  (lis.     A-t-il  fait  son  devoir?    11  dit  qu'il  Fa  fait. — C'est  bon.   Cell 
«ufrlt.     N'avez-vous  pas  promis  a  M.  P.  d'aller  a  son  concert?    Si 
fait,  jc  le  lui  ai  promis,  s'il  a  lieu  pendant  que  je  suis  ici.     Parte* 
vous  bientot?    Oui,  dans  quelques  jours.     Voyez-vous  le  soldatqui 
est  malade?    Non;  mais  je  vois  celui  qui  Pa  ete.     Combien  de 
temps  Pa-t-il  ete  ?    11  Pa  ete  pendant  quinze  jours,  (a  fortnight) 
Votre  cousin  ne  va-t-il  pas  a  Charleston  pendant  Phivei .     Si  fait,  il 
yyji.    Y  reste-t-il  pendant  Pete  ?    II  n'y  reste  pas  pendant  Pete.  Ou 
va-t-il  alors  ?    II  en  revient.  pour  rester  avec  nous.     Combien  de 
temps  avez-vous  demeure  dans  la  rue  Chestnut?    Nous  y  avoof 
demeure  long-temps.    Le  chien  est-il  reste  pres  du  feu  pendutf 
deux  heures?    II  n'y  est  reste  qu'une  heure,  parce  qu'il  a  mal  il 
dos. 

How  much  have  you  given  for  that  English  horse  1  I  gave  80 
dollars  for  it. — Did  not  your  little  son  give  something  to  that  poorlitde 
boy?  Yes,  he  has  given  him  5  cents. — Do  you  owe  anything  to 
the  grocer?  No,  I  believe  I  owe  him  nothing. — Does  your  neighbet 
take  bread  from  your  German  baker?  He  does. — Does  he  owe  bim 
anything?  I  believe  he  does. — Does  he  owe  the  butcher?  I  do 
not  know  if  he  owes  him  anything. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is 
in  the  ship?  I  do  not  see  the  one  (}  87)  in  the  ship,  but  the  one  on 
the  w'.e  bridge. — Do  you  know  his  name?  I  do  not. — Where  are 
you  to  go  ?  I  am  to  go  to  the  old  bridge. — Is  your  friend's  uncle  to 
come  here  to-day  ?  He  is. — At  what  o'clock  is  he  to  come?  He  is 
to  come  very  soon. — When  are  your  sons  to  go  to  the  play?  They 
are  to  go  to-night,  (cc  soir.)— When  are  they  to  return  from  it? 
They  are  to  return  from  it  at  half  past  ten. — When  are  you  to  goto 
tbe  physician- s  ?  I  am  to  go  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. — When  is 
your  son  to  return  from  {de  chez)  the  painter's  ?  He  is  to  return  it 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening. — Where  do  you  live  ?  I  live  in  Rivoli 
street,  number  forty-seven. — Where  does  your  father  live  ?  He  live* 
at  his  friend's  house,  in  Walnut  street,  (rue  Walnut,)  No.  251.— 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  ?  They  live  in  William  street,  number 
one  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  brother's  rrcse?  I 
live  at  his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did?  I  lire  theit 
still. — Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he  did?  He  no  longer  at* 
where  he  did.— -Where  does  he  live  at  present?  He  lives  at  hit 
Jkthfiro  house 
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TENTH  LESSON,  37th.— Trente-septieme  Legon,  37me 
Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 

Jusque,  (followed  by  a  preposition  and 
its  objective  case.)    Jusqu'i  midi. 
Jusqu'a  demain.      Jusqu'a  ce  soir. 
Jusqu'apres  demain. 
Jusqu'a  dimanche — a  lundi. 
Jusqu'au  soir.        Jusqu'au  matin. 
Jusqu'au  lendematz- 
Jusqu'avant  hier. 
Jusqu'a  aujourd'hui. 
Jusqu'a  ce  moment-ci — moment-l* 
Jusqu'a  present— jusqu'ki. 
Juequ'alors. 


>n,  (twelve  o'clock.) 
w.      Till  this  evening. 
fter  to-morrow. 

Till  Monday. 

Till  morning. 
I  day. 
before  yesterday. 

ment — that  moment, 
herto. 


>  Jusqu'i  quand  t  Jusques  a  quand  f 


Until  what  timet 
-What  period  t  J 

How  long,  meaning,  until  what  time,  what  hour,  or  period, 
slated  by  jusqu'a  quand.  But  when  it  means,  How  many 
&c,  or  what  length  of  time :  (36*)  translate  by  Combien  de 
mbien  t  For  instance :  How  long  did  you  stay  in  New  York  t 
Vntil  what  o'clock  did  you  stay  in  New  York,  or  in  other  words, 
leave  or  quit  it  t  The  answer  might  then  be :  At  six  o'clock, 
ly,  &c.  Or  else  it  may  mean,  How  many  hours  or  days,  &c, 
there  t  The  answer  might  then  be,  six  hours,  three  days,  &c. 
t  How  long  is  used,  consult  the  answer  to  know  exactly  the 
he  question. 


>ur  do  you  take  lessons  ? 
m  till  one  o'clock,  (we 

Tuesday — Wed  nesday . 

y — Friday — Saturday. 
,  (till  my  return.) 
ber  returns,  (till  my  bro- 
rn.) 

ock  in  the  morning, 
t,  (till  12  at  night.) 
r  coming  back. 
d  you  remain  at  my  fa- 
te? 

at  his  house  till  eleven 
night. 

can,)  been  able,  (could.) 
been  able  to  read  it  ? 
to  read  it.  He  could  not. 
ltd  the  word  T 
'  it  immediately. 


Jusqu'a  quand  prenez-vous  lecons  t 
Nous  les  prenons  jusqu'a  une  heure. 

Mardi.    Mercredi.  {On  is  not  trans- 
lated.) 
Jeudi.  Vendredi.  Samedi.  (32*,  N.  1.) 
Jusqu'a  mon  retour. 
Jusqu'au  retour  de  mon  frere. 

Jusqu'a  quatre  heures  du  matin. 

Jusqu'a  minuit. 

Le  retour. 

Jusqu'a  quand  Stes-vous  rest 6  chez 

mcu  pere  f 
J'y  suis  rest 6*  jusqu'a  onze  heurei 

du  soir. 
Pouvoir,*  pu.  (20»,  24s,  UK) 
Le  garcpn  a-t-il  pu  le  lire  ?  ($  148.) 
II  a  pu  le  lire.        II  n'a  paa  pu. 
•Avez-vous  pu  txovivet  \e  mo\A 
Oui,  je  V  u\  tiouvA  \omX  to  wa^*- 
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le  fermier  a-t-il  attendu  ?  II  n'a  pas  attendu  long-  temps. — Jean  a-*-l 
etudie  long-temps?  Non,  pas  tres-long-temps. — Combien  de  temps 
a-t-il  etudie  ?  Presd'une  demi-heure,  (192,  N.  3.)  Qir a-t-il  fait  pen- 
dant le  reste  du  temps?  II  a  dormi.  Quoi!  II  a  dormi  une  heure 
et  demie,  et  il  n'a  etudie  qu'une  demi-heure  ?  C'est  comme  je  vous 
le  dis.  A-t-il  fait  son  devoir?  II  dit  qu'il  Pa  fait. — C'est  bon.  Cela 
*uffit.  N'avez-vous  pas  promis  a  M.  P.  d'aller  a  son  concert?  Si 
fait,  je  le  lui  ai  promis,  s'il  a  lieu  pendant  que  je  suis  ici.  Partez- 
vous  bientot?  Oui,  dans  quelques  jours.  Voyez-vous  le  soldatqui 
est  malade  ?  Non ;  mais  je  vois  celui  qui  l'a  ete.  Combien  de 
temps  Pa-t-il  e"te  ?  11  Pa  ete .  pendant  quinze  jours,  (a  fortnight) 
Votre  cousin  ne  va-t-il  pas  a  Charleston  pendant  Phivex .  Si  fait,  il 
yvA.  Y  reste-t-il  pendant  Pete  ?  II  n'y  reste  pas  pendant  Pete.  Ou 
va-t-il  alors  ?  II  en  revient,  pour  rester  avec  nous.  Combien  de 
temps  avez-vous  demeurS  dans  la  rue  Chestnut?  Nous  y  avoni 
demeure  long-temps.  Le  chien  est-il  reste  pres  du  feu  pendant 
deux  heures?  II  n'y  est  reste  qu'une  heure,  parce  qu'il  a  mal  an 
dos. 

How  much  have  you  given  for  that  English  horse  ?  I  gave  220 
dollars  for  it. — Did  not  your  little  son  give  something  to  that  poor  little 
boy  ?  Yes,  he  has  given  him  5  cents. — Do  you  owe  anything  to 
the  grocer?  No,  I  believe  I  owe  him  nothing. — Does  your  neighbor 
take  bread  from  your  German  baker?  He  does. — Does  he  owe  him 
anything?  I  believe  he  does. — Does  he  owe  the  butcher?  I  do 
not  know  if  he  owes  him  anything. — Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is 
in  the  ship?  I  do  not  see  the  one  (}  87)  in  the  ship,  but  the  one  on 
the  w'.-e  bridge. — Do  you  know  his  name?  I  do  not. — Where  are 
you  to  go?  I  am  to  go  to  the  old  bridge. — Is  your  friend's  uncle  to 
come  here  to-day  ?  He  is. — At  what  o'clock  is  he  to  come  ?  He  is 
to  come  very  soon. — When  are  your  sons  to  go  to  the  play  ?  They 
are  to  go  to-night,  (ce  soir.) — When  are  they  to  return  from  it! 
They  are  to  return  from  it  at  half  past  ten. — When  are  you  to  go  to 
tbe  physician's?  I  am  to  go  at  ten  o'clock  at  night — When  is 
your  son  to  return  from  (de  chez)  the  painter's  ?  He  is  to  return  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening. — Where  do  you  live  ?  I  live  in  Rivoli 
street,  number  forty-seven. — Where  does  your  father  live?  He  lives 
at  his  friend's  house,  in  Walnut  street,  (rue  Walnut,)  No.  251.— 
Where  do  your  brothers  live?  They  live  in  William  street,  number 
one  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  brother**  rrtLae?  I 
live  at  his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did?  I  live  there 
still. — Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he  did  ?  He  no  longer  lives 
where  he  did. — Where  does  he  live  at  present?  He  lives  at  hit 
father's  house 
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THIRTY -SEVENTH  LESSON,  37th.— Trente-seplieme  Legon,  37me 
Vocabulaire.  Ire  Section. 


Jusque,  (followed  by  aprcposition  and 
its  objective  case.)    Jusqu'd  midi. 
Jusqu'a  demain.      Jusqu'a  ce  soir. 
Jusqu'apres  demain. 
Jusqu'a  dimanche — a  lundi. 
Jusqu'au  soir.        Jusqu'au  matin. 
Jusqu'au  lendematk. 
Jusqu'avant  hier. 
Jusqu'a  aujourd'hui. 
Jusqu'a  ce  moment-ci — moment- la, 
Jusqu'a  present — jusqu'ki. 
Jusqu'alors. 

>  Jusqu'a  quand  ?  Jusques  a  quand  T 


TtU,  until. 

Tili,  until  noon,  (twelve  o'clock.) 

Till  to-morrow.      Till  this  evening. 

Till  tlie  day  after  to-morrow. 

Till  Sunday.  Till  Monday. 

Till  evening.  Till  morning. 

Until  the  next  day. 

Until  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Till  to-day. 

Until  this  moment — that  moment. 

Till  now — hitherto. 

Until  then. 

How  long?  Until  what  timet 

What  hour  1—What  period  t 

Obs.  86.  How  long,  meaning,  until  what  time,  what  hour,  or  period, 
must  be  translated  by  jusqu'a  quand.  But  when  it  means,  How  many 
hours,  days,  &c,  or  what  length  of  time :  (36s)  translate  by  Combien  de 
temps  t  or  Combien  ?  For  instance :  How  long  did  you  stay  in  New  York  t 
may  mean :  Until  what  o'clock  did  you  stay  in  New  York*  or  in  other  words, 
when  did  you  leave  or  quit  it  f  The  answer  might  then  be :  At  six  o'clock, 
or  on  Tuesday,  &c.  Or  else  it  may  mean,  How  many  hours  or  days,  Ate, 
did  you  stay  there  t  The  answer  might  then  be,  six  hours,  three  days,  &c. 
Hence,  when  How  long  is  used,  consult  the  answer  to  know  exactly  the 
■leaning  of  the  question. 
Until  what  hour  do  you  take  lessons  ? 


We  take  them  till  one  o'clock,  (we 

quit  at  1.) 
Tuesday,  on  Tuesday — Wednesday. 

On  Thursday — Friday — Saturday. 
Till  I  return,  (till  my  return.) 
Till  my  brother  returns,  (till  my  bro- 
ther's return.) 
Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Till  midnight,  (till  12  at  night.) 
The  return  6r  coming  back. 
How  long  did  you  remain  at  my  fa- 
ther's house  t 
I  remained  at  his  bouse  till  eleven 

"o'clock  at  night. 
.^To  be  able,  (can,)  been  able,  (could.) 

Has  the  boy  been  able  to  read  it  ? 

He  was  able  to  read  it.  He  could  not. 

Could  you  find  the  word  f 

Yes.  I  found  it  immediately. 


Jusqu'a  quand  prencz-vous  lecons  T 
Nous  lesprenons  jusqu'a  une  heure. 

Mardi.    Mercredi.  (On  is  not  trans- 
lated.) 
Jeudi.  Vendredi.  Samedi.  (32*,  N.  1.) 
Jusqu'a  mon  retour. 
Jusqu'au  retour  de  mon  frere. 

Jusqu'a  quatre  heures  du  matin. 

Jusqu'a  minuit. 

Le  retour. 

Jusqu'a  quand  ctcs-vous  reste*  chex 

mcu  pcre  ? 
J'y  suis  reste"  jupqu'a  onze  heurea 

du  soir. 
Pouvoir,*  pu.  (20>,  243,  34«.) 
Le  garcon  a-t-il  pu  le  lire  ?  ($  148.) 
11  a  pu  le  lire.        II  n'a  pas  pu. 
•Avez-vous  pu  trouver  le  mot  T 
Oui,  je  Pai  trouve*  tout  de  euu*. 
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Trentb-septieme  Theme.  Ire  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  de  mettre  le  quantieme  du  mois  ici  on  a  fa  fin. 

Mor.  cher  Lucien,  je  suis  charme  de  yous  voir.  Je  vous  croyaii 
absent.  Depuis  quand  etes-vous  revenu  ?  Je  suis  revenu  samedi 
dernier.  Jusqu'a  quand  allez-vous  rester  ici?  (How  long  or  until 
what  time.)  Je  vais  y  rester  jusqu'au  retour  de  mon  oncle,  et  peut- 
etre  plus  long-temps.  L'attendez-vous  bientdt  ?  Je  l;attends  darn 
3  ou  10  jours.  Demeurez-vous  avec  votre  cher  cousin  ?  Non, ;«  ne 
demcure  plus  avec  lui. — Avec  qui  demeurez-vous  ?  Je  re  d erasure 
avec  personne.  Je  suis  dans  un  hotel.  Allez-vous  y  rester  jusqu'au 
retour  de  votre  oncle  ?  Je  pense  que  oui.  Laissez  votre  hotel  et 
venez  demeurer  avec  nous.  Je  vous  suis  bien  oblige.  Jusqtri 
quand  le  commis  du  marchand  de  livres  est-il  reste  au  musee?  11 
n'y  est  reste  que  jusqu'a  midi.  Pourquoi  done  ?  (so.)  Parce  qu'il 
n'a  pas  pu.  Et  pourquoi  n'a-t-il  pas  pu  y  rester  jusqu'a  deux  heures 
comme  les  autres  ?  II  n'a  pas  pu,  parce  que  son  pere  dine  de  bonne 
heure.  Allez-vous  a  Lancastre  cet  ete  ?  Non,  je  n'y  vais  pas.  Et 
vous,  Jules,  y  allez-vous?  Moi  non  plus.  Et  Charlotte  et  son  frere, 
y  vont-ils  ?  Eux  non  plus. — Le  professeur  y  va-t-il?  Lui  non  plus. 
Qui  y  va?  Personne  n'y  va. — Combien  de  temps  etes-vous  tous 
restes  a  Bordeaux?  Mon  oncle  y  a  demeure  pendant  6  ans,  mon 
cousin  pendant  trois  ans,  moi  pendant  six  mois;  mais  ces  jeunes 
garcons  n'y  sont  restes  que  quelques  jours. 

Until  what  time  do  the  carpenters  work  at  noon  ?  They  work  till 
twelve. — When  do  they  leave  off  work  in  the  evening  ?  (or,  until 
what  hour  do  they  work  ?)  Until  6  o'clock,  or  rather  i  to  6. — How 
long  did  I  work?  (or,  until  what?  &c.)  You  worked  till  4  o'clock  io 
the  morning. — Has  the  physician  still  long  to  wait  ?  (encore  pom 
long-temps  1)  He  has. — Am  I  to  remain  long  here  ?  You  are  to 
remain  here  till  Sun  lay. — Is  my  brother  to  remain  long  with  you  ? 
He  is  to  remain  with  us  till  Monday. — How  long  (until  what  timp) 
are  we  to  work  ?  You  are  to  work  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.-  - 
Have  you  still  long  to  speak  ?  I  have  still  an  hour  to  speak. — Did 
yon  speak  long  ?  I  spoke  (ai  parte)  till  the  next  day. — Did  yon 
remain  bng  in  my  counting-house  ?  I  remained  in  it  till. this  mo- 
ment. 

Have  you  still  long  to  live  at  the  Frenchman's  house?  I  Ijaw 
still  long  to  live  at  his  house. — How  long  (till  what  time)  have  f Ofl 
still  to  live  at  his  house  ?  Till  winter.— Has  he  swept  the  floor  ?  lit 
has  swept  it.— How  long  did  he  remain  here  ?  Till  noon,  (mi'di.)— 
Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  ?    He  lives  with  me  no  longer. 

Wow  long  did  he  live  with  you  ?    He  lived  witn  me  only  a  year.— 
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(till  what  time)  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ?    I  remained 
midnight. — How  long  (what  time)  did  you  rexrain  in  the 
emained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden 
I  have  remained  there  till  now. 

Vocabulatrb.  2de  Section. 


>r  any  one,  people,  (and  they, 
in  an  indefinite  sense.) 
brought  my  shoes  ? 
brought  them, 
not  brought  them  yet. 
>  they  said? 
•aid  nothing, 
i  they  done  f 
done  nothing, 
ing,  been  willing, 
ished  to  burn  my  coat  ? 
»oldburnit.  ($148— 4.) 
f  find  the  books  f 
1  not  find  them. 
o  what  they  wish  ? 
hat  they  can ;  but  they  do 
hat  they  wish. 
ley  say  ?     Nothing  new. 
Icy  say  new  ? 
nothing  new. 
or  anything  new. 


wt. 
me. 

•me  horse, 
iend. 
mie  coat. 


On,  (pronom  inde*finit  toujours  singv 

her.  $  38.) 
A-t-on  apporte  mes  souliers  ff 
On  les  a  apportes. 
On  ne  les  a  pas  encore  apportes. 
Qu'a-t-on  dit  ? 
On  n'a  rien  dit. 
Qu'a-t-on  fait  f 
On  n'a  rien  fait. 
Vouloir,*  voulu.  (181,  24»,  34>.) 
A-t-on  voulu  briiler  mon  habit  t 
On  n'a  pas  voulu  le  brulcr. 
A-t-on  pu  trouver  les  livres  T 
On  n'a  pu  les  trouver. 
Peut-on  faire  ce  qu'on  veut  f 
On  fait  ce  qu'on  peut ;  mais  on  ne 

fait  pas  ce  qu'on  veut. 
Que  dit-on  t       Rien  de  nouveau. 
Que  dit-on  de  nouveau  f  (06s.  7.) 
On  ne  dif  rien  de  nouveau. 
Quelque  chose  de  nouveau. 
Neuf,  nouveau,  (before  a  vowel  o*  I 

mute,  nouvel.)1 
Mon  habit  neuf. 
Mon  nouveau  choval. 
Mon  beau  cheval. 
Mon  nouvel  ami. 
Mon  bel  habit* 


«  (nouvel  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute)  is  used  for  things  wbicb  ve 
lature  or  invention,  as :  du  vin  nouveau,  new  wine ;  un  nounoau 
new  clerk ;  un  nouvel  ami,  a  new  friend ;  un  Ihre  nouveau,  a 
published.  Neuf,  on  the  contrary,  is  used  of  things  mad<*  by 
m  habit  neuf,  a  new  coat ;  un  Ihre  neuf,  a  new  book,  (which  has 
sd  long  ago,  but  has  not  been  used.)  Thus  we  may  say  •  Ve 
est-il  nouveau  T  Is  this  new  book  a  new  publication  t  N*uf 
f  means  inexperienced.  Ex.  Ce  valet  est  bien  neuf,  this  valet  is 
erienced. 

i  nouvel  are  used  only  before  masculine  substantives  beginning 
rel,  or  A  mute,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  examples.  But  in  the 
idjectives  remain  beau  and  nouveau.  Ex.  Ce*  beaux  arbree,  thest 
aies  nouveau*  emu,  my  new  friends. 
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To  brush,  brushed,  brush. 

This  fine-looking  man. 

These  fine-looking  men. 

This  fine  tree. 

Those  fine  trees. 

My  new  friends. 

Do  they  believe  that  ?        Thoy  do. 

They  do  not  believe  it. 

Do  they  speak  of  that  7 

They  do  speak  of  it. 

They  do  not  speak  of  it. 


B rosier,  1,  brossi,  brotses,  (unpen* 

Ce  bel  homrne. 

Ccs  beaux  hommes. 

Ce  bel  arbre. 

Ces  beaux  arbres. 

Mes  nouvcaux  amis. 

Croit-on  cela  ?        On  le  croit 

On  ne  le  croit  pas. 

Parle-t-on  de  cela  ? 

On  en  parle. 

On  n'en  parle  pas. 


Trbkte-septi&me  Ta£me.  2de  Seo. 
Quel  est  le  quantieme  ?    Apprcnez-le  et  mettez-le  ici. 

Que'  faites-vous  ce  matin  ?  Je  lis.  Que  lisez-vous  ?  Le  journal 
d'aujourd'hui.  Avez-voua  deja  vu  quelque  chose  de  nouveau?  Je 
n'ai  encore  rien  lu  de  nouveau.  Je  n'ai  lu  qu'un  article.  Que  dit-on 
du  choiera  ?  Pas  grand7  chose  encore.  Parle-t-on  de  Por  de  la  Cali- 
fornie  ?  Je  crois  qu'on  en  parle ;  mais  laissez-moi  lire,  et  alore  f 
peux  vous  dire  ce  qu'on  dit  de  nouveau.  Eh !  bien.  Lisez.— Tr» 
vaillez  avant  de  dejeuner.  Non,  je  no  peux  pas  travailler  arant  de 
dejeuner.  Je  n'ai  jamais  pu.  Moi,  je  peux,  et  j'en  suis  bien  aise.— 
George  a-t-il  lu  et  ecrit?  11  n'a  voulu  ni  lire  ni  ecrire.  Qu'a-t-il 
fait?  II  n'a  rien  voulu  faire.  C'est  extraordinaire  !  Est-il  malade? 
Non,  il  se  porte  tres-bien  au  contraire,  car  il  a  tres-bien  dejeune. 
Pourquoi  tra-t-il  pas  voulu  etudier  com  me  a  Tordinaire  ?  II  a  dit:  Je 
veux  jouer  au  lieu  de  travailler.  A-t-il  perdu  son  livre  ?  Non,  je  le 
lui  ai  donne ;  mais  au  lieu  de  Pouvrir,  il  l'a  serre  dans  son  pupitre. 
Le  voisin  vous  a-t-il  prete  son  cheval  ?  Non,  il  a  refuse  de  rae  le 
preter.  Le  fermier  vous  a-t-il  prete  le  sien  ?  Non,  il  a  aussi  refuse, 
parce  qu'il  en  a  besoin  pour  aller  en  ville.  Ah !  Mile.,  je  suischarme 
devoir  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir.  Otez  votre  chale  et  votre  bonnet,  et 
asseyez-vous  dans  ce  fauteuil.  Ce  fauteuil  de  velours  est  trop  chauJ, 
je  vais  prendre  ce  siege.  Je  veux  voir  Charlotte.  Charlotte  n'est 
pas  ici.    En  verite.    Alors,  je  vais  partir.    Adieu,  M.    Adieu,  Mile. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  shoes?  He  has  not 
been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to  mend  them? 
Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (on)  been  able  to  find  my 
gold  buttons  ?  They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why  has 
the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat?  Because  he  has  no  good  thread.— 
Why  have  you  beaten  the  do£?  Because  it  has  bitten  me. — \Yh\ 
do  you  drink  ?  Because  I  am  thirsty. — What  have  they  wished  to 
tay  ?  They  have  not  wished  to  say  anything. — Have  they  6aid  any- 
thing new  ?    They  have  not  said  anything  new. — What  do  they  (on) 
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r  in  the  market?  They  say  nothing  new  there. — Did  they 
r  dogs  this  morning  ?    They  killed  more  than  65. — Do  they 

Aat?    They  do  not  believe  it. — Do  they  speak  of  that? 

o  speak  of  it. — Do  they  speak  of  the  man  that  has  been 

They  do  not  speak  of  him. — Can  people  do  what  they 

They  do  what  they  can ;  but  they  do  not  what  they  wish. — 
lave  they  brought?  They  have  brought  your  new  coat. — Has 
w  servant  brushed  my  fine  carpets  ?  He  has  not  yet  brushed 
-Have  you  bought  a  new  horse  ?  I  have  bought  two  new 
—How  many  fine  trees  have  you  seen  ?  I  have  seen  but  one 
e.— Have  you  seen  a  fine-looking  man  ?  I  have  seer  several 
)king  men. — Have  you  a  new  friend?  I  have  several. — Do 
e  your  new  friends?    I  do  like  them. 


[T-EaGHTH  LESSON,  mh.—Trente-huitieme  Lcgon,  38«w. 

Vocabulaibe.  Ire  Section. 

Jusqu'ou  f  (adv.)  J  usque. 

J  usque  chez  mon  oncle. 

Jusqu'ici. 

J  usque  la. 

Jusqu'a  Londres,  a  Paris,  a  Rome. 

A  Paris.  1  Berlin. 

37.  Mettez  (a)  avant  les  noma  des  villes — Le  Havre,  to  Havre,  an 
($  12),  et  mettez  (en)  avant  ceux  des  pays,  (countries,) — To  Hungary, 
pis. 

En  France — en  Angleterre. 


>w  far  f     Up  to,  as  far  as. 
is  for  as  ray  uncle's. 
',     as  far  as  here,     hither. 
*,  as  far  as  there,  that ;  thither. 
•  London.     Paris.     Rome. 
>r  in  Paris.  To,  at,  or  in  Berlin. 


Mr  in  France  -England. 

is  England. 

»  Spain. 

is  France. 

is  Italy. 

is  my  house. 

is  the  warehouse. 

is  the  corner. 

is  the  end  of  the  road. 

is  the  middle  of  the  road. 

T9»  Down  stairs. 

m  above.      As  far  as  below. 

is  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

de,  on  this  side. 

de,  on  that  side. 

ny.  In  America. 

L  Hungary,  (to.) 


Tusqu'en  Angleterre. 

Jusqu'en  Espagne. 

Jusqu'en  France. 

Jusqu'en  Italie. 

Jusque  cnez  moi. 

Jusqu'au  magasin.  (9  13.) 

Jusqu'au  coin. 

Jusqu'au  bout  da  chimin. 

Jusqu'au  milieu  du  chemin. 

En  haut.  Eh  bat. 

Jusqu'en  haut.         Jusqu'en  bat. 

Jusqu'a  1' autre  cote*  du  chemin. 

De  ce  cote*-ci. 

Dc  ce  cot£-la. 

L'Allemagne.  En  Amende. 

La  Hollande.1        La  Hongrie,1  (en, 


Bollande  the  letter  h  is  aspirated  ;  therefore  we  say  la  Holland*. 
17 
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Obs.  88.  The  names  of  states,  empires,  kingdoms,  and  provinces  sk 
generally  feminine  when  they  end  in  e  mute,  and  masculine,  when  thej 
do  not. 


The  middle.  The  well. 

The  cask.  The  castle. 

To  travel. 

Do  you  go  to  Paris  f 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  T 

I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 

Is  he  gone  to  England  t 

He  is  gone  thither. 

How  far  is  he  gone  f 

How  far  has  he  travelled  to  f 

He  is  gone  as  far  as  America. 


Le  milieu.  Le  puits. 

Le  tonneau.  Le  chateau. 

Voyager,  1. 

Allez-vous  a  Paris  f 

J'y  vais. 

Eot-il  alle*  en  Angle  torre  f 

11  y  est  alio*. 

Jusqu'ou  est-il  alle"  f 

Jusqu'ou  a-t-il  voyage  ? 

II  est  a.le*  jusqu'en  Amerique. 


Tbekte-huitiems  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Si  vou8  ne  savez  pas  le  quantieme,  apprenez-le  et  6crivez-le  icL 

Ah !  vous  voild,  M.  Henri.    Je  vous  croyais  a  voyager.    Je  su 
revenu  depuis  un  mois  environ. — Jusqu'ou  avez- vous  ete  ?  J'ai  etf 
jusqu'en  Allemagne.    AiAsi,  vous  avez  voyage  en  Angleterre  et  en 
France  ?    Oui,  j'y  ai  voyage,  et  en  Italic  aussi.    A  vez-vous  ete  jus- 
qu'en Hongrie  ?    Non,  je  n'ai  pas  eu  le  temps  d'y  aller;  parce  que 
j'ai  reste  trop  long-temps  a  Paris.    Combien  de  temps  y  etes-Tom 
reste  ?    J'y  suis  reste  un  mois.    Ce  n'est  pas  grand'  chose.   Pardon- 
nez-moi,  c'est  beaucoup  quand  vous  avez  beaucoup  de  pays  a  voir. 
Vous  avez  raison. — Avez- vous  voyage  seul  ?    Non,  mon  cher  ami 
Francois  a  voyage  avec  moi,  et  nous  avons  ete  ensemble  tout  le 
temps. — Le  pere  Matthieu  est-il  venu  jusqu'en  Amerique  1    Oui,  il 
y  est  venu.    Qui  est  le  pere  Matthieu  ?    Le  grand  champion  It  lift- 
dais  de  la  temperance. — Jusqu'ou  les  Espagnols  sont-ils  alles?   Ik 
sont  alles  jusqu'a  Londres.— Jusqu'ou  ce  pauvre  homme  est-il  vena! 
II  est  venu  jusqu'ici.    Est-il  venu  jusque  chez  vous?    II  est  venu 
jusque  chez  mon  pere. — Combien  a-t-il  perdu  ?    II  a  perdtt  tout 
son  argent.    Mon  ami  est-il  allS  de  ce  cdte-la?    Out,  il  est  alte  de 
ce  cdte-la.    Je  croyais  qu'il  etait  ($147)  alle  de  ce  cdte-ci.    Non, 
personne  n'est  alle  de  ce  cdte-ci. — Voili  votre  garcon,  ou  etorT-il? 
II  etait  avec  moi.— Et  ou  etiez-vous?    Moi?  fetais  en  haut— Vow 
itiez  en  haut,  et  moi  fetais  en  bas.    Qui  etait  en  bas  avec  vous? 
Personne  n*etait  en  bas  avec  moi,  j'y  eteis  seul. 

How  far  did  you  wish  to  go  *  I  wished  to  go  as  far  as  the  wood. 
Have  you  gone  as  far  as  there  ?  I  have  not  gone  as  far  as  there.— 
How  far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ?  He  wishes  to  go  as  far  ai 
the  end  of  that  road.— How  far  does  the  wine  go?  It  goes  to  the 
middle  of  the  cask.— Where  art  thou  going?    I  am  going  to  tht 
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bridges.— How  far  are  we  going?  We  are  going  as  far  as  ^ie  thea- 
tre.— Are  yon  going  as  far  as  the  well  ?  I  am  going  as  fur  as  the 
castle. — Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine?  He  has  drunk  it. — 
Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  clothes?  He  has  torn  them  all.— 
Why  has  he  torn  them  ?  Because  he  does  not  like  them. — How 
much  have  you  lost  1  I  have  lost  all  my  money. — Do  you  know 
where  my  father  is?  I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not  seen  ray 
book?  I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you  know  how  mis  word  'is  written! 
It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  travel  sometimes?  I  travel  often.— 
Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to,  this  summer?  (eel  etc  ?)  I  inteni  to 
go  to  Paris. — Do  you  not  go  to  Italy  ?  I  do  go  thithei. — Hast  thou 
sometimes  travelled?  I  have  never  travelled. — Have  your  friends 
a  mind  to  go  to  Holland  ?  They  have  a  mind  to  go  thither.—  IV  Len 
do  they  intend  to  depart?  They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to 
morrow. — Where  is  General  Lewis  going?  He  is  going  as  far  a? 
Hungary. 

Vocabulaiee.  2d e  Section. 


To  Heal,  to  rob,  commit  a  theft. 
To  steal  something  from  some  one. 
Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  you  ? 
They  have  stolen  it  from  me. 
Hat  the  man  stolen  the  books  from 

thee? 
He  has  stolen  them  from  me. 
What  have  they  stolen  from  you  f 
They  have  stolen  gloves  from  me. 
Did  they  steal  many  7 
They  did. 

Bow  do  you  spell  this  word  ? 
Bins  is  this  word  written  f 
It  is  written  thus. 
Jo  dye  or  colour,  dyed,  dye. 
I  dye,  thou  dyest,  he  dyes ;  dyeing. 
To  dye  black. 
To  dye  red. 
To  dye  green. 
To  dye  blue. 
To  dye  yellow. 

Is  that  brown  cloth  French,  Ame- 
rican, or  English  f    It  is  French. 
Is  not  that  blue  velvet  beautiful  f 
Yes,  it  is  superb. 
This  round  white  hat. 
Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  ? 
I  dye  it  green. 
How  does  he  dye  his  satin  f 


Voter,  vole,  ne  volez  pas,  (impera.) 
t  Voter  quelque  chose  a  quelau'un. 
t  Vous  a-t-on  void  votre  chapeau  t 
t  On  me  Pa  void, 
t  L'hommc  t'a-t-il  vole*  les  livres  f 

t  II  me  les  a  voids, 
t  Que  vous  a-t-on  void  t 
On  m'a  void  des  gants. 
Vous  en  a-t-on  void  beaucoup  f 
On  m'en  a  void  beaucoup. 
Comment  dpclle-t-on  ce  mot  f 
Comment  dcrit-on  ce  mot  ? 
On  I'dcrit  ainsi,  (de  cctte  maniere.) 
Teindre,*  4,  teint,  teignez  (impdra.) 
Je  teins,  tu  teins.  il  teint ;  teignant 
t  Teindre  en  noir. 
t  Teindre  en  rouge, 
t  Teindre  en  vert, 
t  Teindre  en  bleu, 
t  Teindre  en  jaune. 
Ce  drop  brun  est-il  Francais,  Ami- 
ne ain,  ou  Anglais  7  II  est  Francais 
Ce  velours  bleu  n'cst-il  pas  beau  f 
Si  fait,  il  est  supcrbe. 
Ce  chapeau  rond  et  blanc.  (Obs.  61.) 
t  Teignez- vous  votre  habit  en  bleu  I 
t  Je  le  teins  en  vert, 
t  Comment  teint-i  son  satin  t 
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t  II  le  teint  en  bleu. 

Le  teinturier. 

t  Faire  teindre,  fail  teindre. 

t  Comment  avez-voua  fait  teindre 

votre  chapeau  T 
t  Je  l'ai  fait  teindre  en  noir. 
Rouge.   Brun.    Gris.   Rose. 
Le  printemps.  Au  printemps. 

Le  printemps  passe* — prochain. 
Clair.  Fonce. 

Bleu  clair.  Rose  fonce*. 

Le  gris,  le  brun  clair,  et  le  rose,  senf 

bona  pour  le  printemps. 


He  dyes  it  blue. 

The  dyer. 

To  get  dyed,  got  dyed. 

What   colour   have   you   had  your 

white  nat  dyed  ? 
I  nave  got  it  dyed  black. 
Red.    Brown,   Gray.   Pink. 
Spring.  In  (in  the)  spring. 

List  spring.  Next  spring. 

Clear,  lig'it.  Dark,  deep. 

Light  blue.  Dark  pink. 

Gray,  light  brown,  and  pink,  are 

good  for  spring. 

Trxnte-htjiti£me  Th£mi.  2de  Sec. 
Savez-vous  le  quantieme  f    Oui,  je  le  sais.    Mettez-le  ici. 

Achetez-vous  un  chapeau  blanc  ou  noir  ce  printemps?  J'en 
achete  un  blanc.  Le  noir  est  bon  pour  l'automne.  Allez-vons 
serrer  le  noir?  Sans  doute.  Votre  chale  est  trop  fonce  pour  le 
printemps,  n'allez-vous  pas  en  mettre  un  autre  ?  Je  n7en  ai  pas 
d'autre  ici. — Vous  a-t-on  vole  une  partie  de  votre  linge  ?  Nod,  on  ne 
m'a  rien  vole ;  mais  on  a  vole  quelque  chose  a  mon  frere. — Que  loi 
a-t-on  vole  ?  On  lui  a  vole  son  parapluie  et  ses  gants  neufs.— Ota  les 
lui  a-t-on  voles  ?  On  les  lui  a  voles  dans  le  bureau  de  son  cousin. 
Je  suis  bien  fache  de  l'apprendre.  Mais  si  vous  n'avez  pas  d'autre 
chale,  Victoria  peut  vous  en  preter  un  plus  clair.  Trouvez-vous  le 
mien  trop  fonce  ?  Oui,  je  le  trouve  trop  fonce.  Votre  chapeau  est 
beaucoup  plus  clair,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  vous  avez  raison. — Victoria, 
pretez-moi  un  de  vos  chales.  Lequel  voulez-vous  ?  J'en  veux  un 
moins  fonce  que  celui-ci ;  en  avez-vous  de  moins  fonce  ?  Oui,  j'en 
ai  un  plus  clair,  un  peu  plus  clair  que  le  votre.  Laissez-moi  Taller 
chercher.  Alions-y  ensemble.  Allez-vous  voyager  le  printemps 
prochain?  Non  pas  le  printemps  prochain,  mais  l'automne  pro- 
chain. 

Have  they  stolen  anything  from  you  ?  They  have  stolen  all  the 
good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything  from  your  father? 
They  have  stolen  all  his  good  books  from  him. — Dost  thou  steal  any* 
thing?  I  steal  nothing. — Hast  thou  ever  stolen  anything?  I  have 
never  stolen  anything. — Have  they  stolen  your  good  clothes  from 
you  ?  They  have  stolen  them  from  me. — What  have  they  stolen 
from  me  ?  They  have  stolen  all  the  good  books  from  you. — When 
did  they  steal  the  money  from  you  ?  They  stole  it  from  me  last 
spring. — Have  your  servants  ever  stolen  anything  from  us?  They 
have  never  6tolen  anything  from  us. — Does  your  son  get  his  whils 
rest  dyed?    He  doei  get  it  dyed.— Does  he  get  it  dyed  red!    He 
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gets  it  dyed  gray. — What  color  hare  your  friends  got  their  coats 
dyed  ?  They  have  got  them  dyed  green. — What  color  have  the 
Italians  had  their  hats  dyed?  They  have  had  them  dyed  light 
brown. — Have  you  a  white  hat?  1  have  a  black  one. — What  hat 
has  the  nobleman?  He  has  two  hats;  a  white  one  and  a  black 
one. — What  hat  has  the  American  ?  He  has  a  round  black  hat.— 
Have  I  a  white  hat?  You  have  several  white  and  black  hats.— 
Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cloth  ?  He  has  dyed  it. — What 
color  has  he  dyed  it  ?    He  has  dyed  it  green. 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON,  39th.— Trcntc-ncuvii'.ne  LcgK  39me. 
Vocabulaiee.  Ire  Section. 

To  be  necessary— must.  I  Falloir,*3  (vcrbe  irregulier,  deTectif, 

I      et  unipersonnel),  p.  pass6  fallu. 

iTLTTT    ,.  .k     .jFtot-ai  Nefout-il  past 

Most  I,  thou,  he,  she,  we,  you,  they  f  ) 

It  is  necessary.  I,  thou,  he,  &c,  must.  I  II  faut.    II  ne  faut  pas. 

Obs.  89.  All  verbs  expressing  necessity,  obligation,  or  want,  as,  to  hi 
obliged,  to  want,  to  be  necessary,  must,  are  in  French  generally  rendered  by 
falloir. 


Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  f 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  thither. 
What  must  be  done  to  learn  French  X 

It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal. 
What  must  1  do  T 


Faut-il  aller  au  marche*  f 

II  ne  faut  pas  y  aller. 

Que  faut-il  faire  pour  appre  tdre  le 

Francois  T  ' 

II  faut  gtudier  beaucoup. 
Que  me  faut-il  faire  f 

Obs.  90.  Faut  (as  all  unipersonal  verbs)  can  have  no  other  no  mi  dative 
bat  U.  Hence,  the  English  subject  o(must,  is  to  be  rendered  in  French  by 
the  indirect  object :  ($  47,)  me,  te,  lui,  nous,  vout,  or  leur. 

You  most  stay  still. 
Whither  must  Ac  go  ? 
He  must  go  for  his  book. 


What  must  they  buy  f 
They  must  buy  some  beef. 
What  must  we  read  t 
What  must  you  have  ? 


II  vous  faut  rester  tranquille. 

Ou  lui  faut-il  aller  7 

II  lui  faut  aller  chercher  son  livre. 

Que  leur  faut-il  acheter  f 

II  leur  faut  acheter  du  bceuf. 

Que  nous  faut-il  lire  f 

Que  vous  faut-il  ? 


Obs.  91.    The  verb  have,  following  in  English  the  verb  must,  is  not  ran 
iered  in  French. 


I  must  have  some  money. 
Must  you  have  a  sou  f 
Most  you  have  a  great  deal  ? 
f  must  have  a  groat  deal. 
17» 


II  me  faut  de  1' argent. 
Vous  faut-il  un  sout 
Vous  en  faut-il  beaucoup  f 
II  m'en  faut  beaucoup. 
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/  want  only  one  sou. 

[3  that  all  you  want  ? 

That  is  all  /  want. 

How  much  must  thou  have  T 

How  much  dosi  thou  want  T 

/  warn  only  a  franc. 

How  much  musi  your  brother  have  T 

He  wants  only  two  Cranes. 

ilsve  you  what  you  want  ? 

(  have  what  J  want. 

He  has  what  he  wants. 

They  have  what  they  want. 

More. 

Obs.  92.    This  adverb  has  the  same  signification  as  pZtrt,  with  this  differ 
ence  only,  that  it  cannot  precede  a  noun. 


II  ne  me  faut  qu'un  son. 
t  Ne  vous  faut-il  que  ceia  t 
t  II  ne  me  faut  que  cela. 

Combien  te  faut-il  T 

II  ne  me  faut  qu'un  franc. 
Combien  faut-il  a  vntre/rirtt 
II  ne  lui  faut  que  deux  franca. 
Avez-vous  ce  qu'il  vous  fautf 
J'ai  ce  c  j'il  me  faut. 
II  ace  qu'il  lui  taut, 
lis  ont  ce  qu'il  leur  faut. 
Davantage. 


No  more  (of  it,  them). 
Do  you  not  want  more  t 
7  do  not  want  more. 
He  does  not  want  more. 


FT  en pas  davantage. 

Ne  vous  en  faut-il  pas  davantage  t 
II  ne  m'en  faut  ^as  davantage. 
II  ne  lui  en  faut  pas  davantage. 


Trbnte-neuviemb  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Cherchez  le  quantieme  et  mettez-le  ici. 

Faut-il  envoyer  au  roarche  ?  Oui,  il  faut  y  envoyer.  Pourquoi 
faut-il  y  envoyer?  II  nous  faut  du  beurre,  du  bceuf,  et  du  lait  Da 
lait?  Le  laitier  n'en  a-t-il  pas  apporte  ce  matin?  Non,  il  nousi 
oublies,  ou  il  est  malade.  N'importe.  Com  me  vous  dites,  il  nous 
faut  du  lait. — Le  cuisinier  a-t-il  assez  d 'argent  pour  acheter  tout  ce 
qu:il  nous  faut  ?  Ne  lui  avez-vous  pas  donne  un  billet  de  deux  dol- 
lars ?  II  n'a  pas  voulu  le  prendre,  et  je  ne  lui  ai  donne  que  troif 
quarts  de  dollar.  S'il  n'a  pas  davantage,  je  crois  que  ce  n'est  pas 
assez.  Alors,  il  faut  lui  en  donner  davantage.  Combien  davantage? 
Un  demi-dollar.  En  avez-vous  un?  Oui,  en  voici  un.  Donnez4e- 
lui.  Qui  fait  ce  bruit-la?  C'est  Francois.  Qu'a-t-il  ?  Que  lui  faut 
il?  II  a  mal  a  raeil.  Dites-lui  de  rester  tranquille.  II  ne  peut  pas 
rester  tranquille.  II  lui  faut  rester  tranquille,  et  dormir.  Ce  n'est 
pas  difficile  a  dire ;  mais  e'est  plus  difficile  a  faire. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
there. — What  must  they  buy  1  They  must  buy  some  gloves. — Must 
I  go  for  some  salt  ?  You  must  go  for  some. — Am  I  to  go  to  the  ball! 
You  must  go. — When  must  I  go?  You  must  go  this  evening.- 
Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter?  You  must  go  for  him. — What  must 
be  done  to  learn  Russian  ?  It  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal.— 
Is  il  necessary  to  study  a  great  deal  to  learn  German  ?  It  is.  (Dir.  1.) 
—What  must  I  do?  You  must  buy  a  good  book. — What  is  he  to 
dot    He  must  stay  still.— What  a*e  -we  to  dol    You  must  not  stay 
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irk. — Must  you  work  much  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic  f 
It  much  to  learn  it. — Why  must  I  go  to  the  wharf?  You 
*re  to  bring  the  sailors  here. 

y  anywhere  ?  Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. — Must  I 
ything?  Thou  must  send  for  some  wine.— What  must  I 
must  write  an  exercise. — To  whom  must  I  write  a  note  t 
ffrite  one  to  your  friend. — Do  you  not  want  any  shoes  ? 
nt  any. — Dost  thou  want  much  money  1  I  want  much 
;h  must  thou  have?    I  must  have  five  crowns. — How 

your  brother  want  1  He  wants  but  six  sous. — Does  he 
ore  ?    He  does  not  want  more. — Does  your  friend  want 

does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — What  do  you  want?  I 
y  and  clothes. — Have  you  now  what  ~ou  want?  I  Ijtve 
t. — Has  your  father  what  he  wants  \    He  has  what  he 


VOCABULAIRE. 

m  obliged  to  work  much 

ench  T 

obliged  to  work  much. 

o  do? 

ork. 

hither  T 

thither. 

-been  worth. 

lay  that  horse  be  worth  t 

nth  a  hundred  crowns. 

th  f        I  am  worth. 

rth.        He  is  not  worth. 

h — they  are  worth. 

s  that  gun  worth  ? 

ut  one  crown. 

s  that  worth  T 

vorth  much. 

rorth  anything. 

i  more  than  that. 

et  worth  so  much  as  the 


good  as  my  brother  T 

er  than  he. 
food  as  you. 
i,  to  restore, 
jre  you  your  book  t 
ore  it  to  me. 
i  you  back  Four  glorea  f 
them  back  to  me. 


2de  Section. 

Vous  a-t-il  fallu  travailler  beaucoup 

pom  apprendre  le  Franceis  ? 
II  m'a  fallu  travailler  beaucoup 
Que  dois-je  faire  ? 
Vous  devez  travailler. 
Faut-il  y  aller  t 
Vous  pouvez  y  aller. 
Valoir*  3—valu. 

Combien  ce  cheval  peut-il  valoir  t 
II  peut  valoir  cent  feus. 
Valez-vous  T  Je  vaux. 

Tu  vaux.  II  ne  vaut  pas* 

Nous  valons — ila  valent. 
Combien  ce  fusil  vaut-il  t 
II  ne  vaut  qu'un  ecu. 
Combien  cela  vaut-il  f 
Cela  ne  vaut  pas  grand'  chose. 
Cela  ne  vaut  rien. 
Celui-ci  vaut  plus  que  celui-la. 
L'un  ne  vaut  pas  autant  que  1' autre. 

Valoir  tniexix. 

Est-ce  que  je  ne  vaux  pas  autant  qui 

mon  frere  ? 
Vous  vales  mieux  que  luL 
Je  ne  vaux  pas  autant  que  vous. 
Rendre,  4.        Rendu.        Rendea 
Vous  rend-il  voire  livre  ? 
II  me  le  rend.        • 
Vous  a-t-u  rendu  vot  gtxv\%\ 
II  me  lea  a  rendu*. 
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Has  your  brother  already  commenced 
his  exercises? 

Not  yet. 

He  has  not  yet  commenced  them. 

The  gift.  The  present. 

Have  you  received  a  present  ? 

I  have  received  several. 

Have  you  received  the  books  ? 

I  have  received  them. 

From  whom  t 

From  whom  have  you  received  pre- 
sents? 

From  my  friends. 

Whence  t  Where  from  T 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

I  come  from  the  garden. 

Where  is  he  come  from  ? 

He  is  come  from  the  theatre. 

Where  did  they  come  from  ? 


Votre  frere  a-t-il  dlja  comtntBed  ai 

themes  f 
Pas  encore. 

II  ne  le8  a  pas  encore  commences. 
Le  don.  Le  present 

Avez-vous  rec. u  un  present  ? 
J'en  ai  re$u  plusieurs. 
Avez-vous  re$u  les  livres  ? 
Je  les  ai  re$us. 
DequiT 
De  qui  avez-vous  recedes  presents) 

De  mes  amis. 

D'out 

D'ou  venez-vous  ? 

Je  viens  du  jar  din. 

D'ou  est-il  venu  ? 

II  est  venu  du  theatre. 

D'ou  sont-ils  venus  ? 


Trente-neuvieme  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
N'oubliez  pas  d' e'er  ire  la  date  ici  ou  a  la  fin  du  theme. 

Voulez-vous  sortir  avec  moi?  Pourquoi  sortez-vous?  Je  son 
pour  acheter  quelque  chose.  Que  vous  faut-il?  II  me  faut  plu- 
sieurs articles.  Allons — allons — sortez-vous  sans  chapeau?  Je 
croyais  l'avoir. — Je  l'ai  a  present.  £tes-vous  pret,  vous- me  me  1 
( M  1  J.)  Je  crois  que  out.  Non,  non,  attendez,  attendez.  Je  n'ai  pas 
pris  mon  portefeuille.  Ainsi  vous  n'avez  pas  d 'argent.  C'est  une 
bonne  maniere  d'allfer  acheter.  Chez  qui  allons-nous?  D'abord 
chez  le  marchand  de  drap.  Vous  faut-il  du  drap  pour  un  habit' 
Oui,  il  ra'en  faut.  Vous  en  faut-il  du  bleu,  du  vert,  du  noir,  ou  da 
gris?  Je  n'ai  pas  encore  fait  de  choix.  Nous  sommes  pres  du 
magasin.  Entrons.  Bon  jour,  M.  Bertrand.  Messieurs,  j'ai  1'hon- 
neur  de  vous  saluer.  Vous  faut-il  quelque  chose  ce  matin?  Dt 
drap,  du  velours,  du  satin  ?  Quoi  ?  II  faut  du  drap  a  Monsieur. 
Et  vous,  M.,  ne  vous  faut-il  rienl  Non  pas  aujourd'hui.  Vous 
savez  qu'avant-hier  j'ai  achete  plusieurs  articles  chez  vous.  C'est 
vrai;  vous  avez  raison. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir?  I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is  thai 
hal  worth  ?  It  is  worth  four  crowns. — Do  you  want  any  stockings! 
I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings  worth  1  They  are 
worth  two  francs. — Is  that  all  you  want  ?  That  is  all. — Has  your 
little  boy  received  a  present?  He  has  received  several. — From 
whom  has  he  received  any  ?  He  has  received  some  fiom  my  fauV* 
and  from  yours.— Have  you  received  any  presents?  I  have  receive** 
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it  presents  have  you  received  ?  I  have  received  fine 
ow  much  may  that  horse  be  worth  ?  It  may  be  worth 
.  crowns. 

ok  worth  as  much  as  that?  It  is  worth  more. — How 
gun  worth  ?  It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  your  friend, 
horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  English  ?  They 
th  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth?  It  Is 
lg. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine?  He  is  better 
-Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother  ?  He  is  better  than 
as  good  as  thy  friend  ?  I  am  as  good  as  he. — Are  we 
ur  neighbors  ?  We  are  better  than  they. — Is  your  um- 
as  much  as  mine?  It  is  not  worth  so  much. — Why  is 
so  much  as  mine  ?  Because  it  is  not  so  fine  as  yours.— 
s  that  gun  worth  ?  It  is  not  worth  much. — Do  you  wish 
borse  ?  I  do  wish  to  sell  it. — How  much  is  it  worth  ?  It 
i  hundred  crown?. 


[ETH  LESSON,  40th.— Quarantine  Legon,  40m$. 
Vocabulaibe.  Ire  Section. 


st — dinner — supper. 
i,  you,  them,  my  friend, 
spoken. 

■old  (selling)  his  horse. 
been  (being)  there, 
e  knife  after  cutting  (or 
the  beef, 
iter  dining. 


Apres  dejeune* — apres  dine" — soupe. 
Apres  moi,  lui,  vous,  eux,  mon  ami. 
t  Apres  avoir  parle.  (Rul.  1,  N.  1.) 
t  Apres  avoir  vendu  son  cheval. 
t  Apres  y  avoir  6te\ 
t  J'ai  serre*  le  couteau  apres  avoir 

coupe*  le  boBuf. , 
t  Nous  avons  pris  le  the*  apres  avoir 

dine\ 
t  Nous  avons  soupe*  tard. 
Payer,  1,     paye\     payez  (impera. 
t  Payer  un  coeval  a  un  homme. 
t  Payer  l'habit  au  tailleur. 
tPayez-vous  les   soulisrs  au  cor 

donnierl 
t  Je  les  lui  paie. 
t  Vous  paie-t-il  le  couteau  ? 
t  II  me  le  paie. 
Je  paie  ce  que  je  dois. 
Demander,  1,    demandez,  (impdra.) 

I'ne  English  verbs :  to  pay  and  to  ask,  require  the  preposition 
le  object.  In  French,  the  object  has  no  preposition,  but  the 
d.  When  the  verb  payer,  however,  has  no  object,  do  not  use 
person. 


i supper 

4—3.) 

\for  a  horse. 

ulor/or  the  coat. 

the  shoemaker  for  the 

'  them. 

you  for  the  knife  f 

me  for  it. 

owe. 

fc  of,  to  ask  for.  Ask  for. 
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I  have  paid  the  tailor. 

I  have  paid  him. 

Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  ? 

I  have  paid  him. 

Ask  Lewis  for  some  money. 

I  ask  my  father  for  some  money. 

Ask  him  for  some. 
Do  you  ask  me  for  your  hat  T 
I  do  ask  you  for  it. 
To  ask  him  for  it. 
1  o  ask  him  for  them. 
What  do  you  ask  me  for  t 
I  ask  you  for  nothing. 
Ask  (of)  John  if  he  has  my  pencil. 
[  did  (ask  him,  or  ask  it  of  him). 
What  did  you  ask  of  the  clerk  ? 

I  asked  him  to  copy  that. 
He  docs  r~t  ask  you  to  come. 


J'ai  paye"  le  tailleuf. 

Je  1'ai  paye. 

Avez-vous  paye*  lo  cordonniert 

Je  l'ai  paye. 

t  Demandei  de  1*  argent  a  Louis. 

tje  demande  de   1'argent  a  m«t 

pere.        Demandez-lui-en. 
t  Me  demandei-  vous  votrechapeau ' 
t  Je  vous  le  demande. 
t  Le  lui  demander. 
t  Lea  lui  demander. 
t  Que  me  demandez-vous  f 
t  Je  ne  vous  demande  rien. 
t  Demandei  a  Jean  s'il  a  mon  crayon, 
t  Je  le  lui  ai  demande. 
t  Qu'avez-vous  demande  au  com 

mis? 
t  Je  lui  ai  demande  de  copier  eel  a. 
t  II  ne  vous  demande  pas  de  venir. 


Quarantine  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 

Qui  est  la?  C'est  le  boulanger. — Lui  avez-vous  demande  trois 
pains?  (loaves?)  Non,  je  ne  lui  en  ai  demande  que  deux,  comme 
a  l'ordinaire.  Demandez-lui-en  un  autre.  Je  vats  le  lui  demander. 
Quel  pain  faut-il  lui  demander  ?  Un  rond  ou  un  tortillon  ?  (a  twist 
loaf?)  Demandez-lui  un  tortillon,  et  s'il  n'en  a  pas,  prenez-en  un 
rond. — Faut-il  lui  payer  cet  autre  pain?  Out,  voici  cinq  sons, 
payez-le. — Le  laitier  est-il  venu  ?  Non,  pas  encore,  il  vient,  a  1'ordi* 
naire,  apres  le  boulanger.  Sril  a  assez  de  lait,  achetez-en  pour  3 
sous  de  plus  qu'a  l'ordinaire.  II  n'en  a  jamais  assez.  Alors  dites-loi 
d'en  apporter  davantage,  un  peu  plus,  cet  apres-diner.  Faut-il  le 
payer?  Non,  n'importe.  Le  marchand  me  demande  un  dollar  et 
un  quart  pour  ce  parapiuie,  vaut-il  cela?  Je  crois  qu?ii  ne  vaut  pas 
tant — Quel  age  as-tu,  mon  enfant  ?  Je  n'ai  pas  encore  dix  ans.— 
Et  ton  frere,  quel  age  a-t-il?  II  n'en  a  que  huit.  Appruinu-roui 
deja  le  Francais  tous  deux  ?  Je  l'apprends  deja,  mais  il  ne  l'apprend 
pas  encore.  Pourquoi  done  ?  Parce  que  notre  pere  croit  qu'il  est 
trop  jeune.  N'ecrit-il  pas?  Non,  il  n'ecrit  pas. — Et  toil  Moi, 
j'ecris. 

Have  you  paid  for  tne  new  gun  ?  I  have  paid  for  it. — Has  your 
uncle  paid  for  the  satin  and  the  velvet?  He  has. — Have  I  not  paid 
the  tailor  for  the  clothes?  Yes,  you  have  (paid  him  for  them)*— 
What  ishe  asking  for,  then  ?  He  is  not  asking  you  to  pay  him  for 
the  clothes,  but  for  the  handkerchiefs  and  gloves.  He  is  right  I 
hive  not  yet  paid  him  for  them. — Have  we  paid  for  our  cloaks' 
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)  hare. — Has  our  cousin  already  paid  for  his  si»»es?  He  has  not 
paid  for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  ? 
does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ?  I  do  pay  what  I 
e. — Have  you  paid  the  old  baker  f  I  have. — Has  your  uncle 
d  the  butcher  for  the  beef]  He  has.— Who  has  broken  my 
fe  !  I  have  broken  it  after  cutting  the  bread. 
las  your  sou  broken  my  pencils?  He  has  broken  them  after 
iting  his  notes. — Have  you  paid  the  merchant  for  the  wine  after 
eking  it?  I  have  paid  for  it  after  drinking  it. — What  did  you  do 
sr  finishing  your  exercises  ?  I  went  to  my  cousin's,  in  ore'er  to 
id  net  him  to  the  museum. — What  do  you  ask  this  man  for?  I 
:  him  for  the  money  he  is  to  pay  me. — What  does  this  boy  ask 
i  for?  He  asks  you  for  some  money. — Do  you  ask  me  for  any- 
ng?  I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask  me  for  the  bread!  I 
— Which  man  do  you  ask  for  money  ?  I  ask  it  of  the  one  who 
es  me  some.  (8s,  N.  1.) — Which  merchant  do  you  ask  forgioves? 
sk  for  some  from  those  who  live  in  William  street.  What  do  yon 
:  the  baker  for?    I  ask  him  for  some  fresh  bread. 

Vocabulaire.     2de  Section. 


t  Me  faut-il  essayer  de  fairs  cela  f 
Essayez  de  le  faire  et  de  le  bien  fair*, 
t  H  voue  faut  essayer  de  mieux  faire 
Tenir*  2,    tenu,    tenet,  (impe*ra.) 
Je  liens,  tu  tiens,  il  tient,  on  tient. 
Tenez-vous  mon  dictionnaire  f 
Je  le  tiens.  Je  ne  le  tiens  pas. 

Qui  tient  le  chevalf     Le  valet  le 

tient. 
Ne  les  tenons-nous  pas  T    Nous  ne 

lea  tenons  pas,  mais  ils  les  tiennent. 
lis  tiennent  quoit     Les  IventaUs 

des  dames. 

)be.  94.    /  say  !  here  !  stop  !  wait  !  there  !  or  any  interjection  used  to 
act  the  attention  of  the  person  one  speaks  to,  is . . .  Tenet, 


ist  I  try  to  do  that? 

i,  try  to  do  it  and  to  do  it  well. 

a  must  try  to  do  better. 

hold,    held,    hold.  (243.) 

lid,  thou  boldest,  he  holds,  (one.) 

you  hold  my  dictionary  f 

>.  I  do  not. 

io  holds  the  horse  T    The  valet 

oes. 

we  not  hold  them  T    We  do  not, 

at  they  do. 

»y  hold  what  ?    The  ladies'  fans. 


• !  here !  see  here !  Is  it  what  you 

seek? 

,  I  am  looking  for  my  thimble. 

lere !    Is  that  it  T    No,  but  there, 

lat  is  it. 

'  relation.    All  my  relations. 

'  parents,  (mean  exclusively  my 

ttker  and  mother.) 

Mother  of  mine.  ($107.) 

wusin  of  yours. 


Tenez!  Est-ce  ce  que  vous  cher- 

chezt 
Non,  je  cherche  mon  de*.    Tenet ! 

Est-ce  cela  f    Non,  mais  (ernes.  * 

voila. 
Mon  parent.    Tons  mes  parents. 
Mes  parents,  (mean  all  my  relation* 

including  father  and  mother.) 
t  Un  de  mes  freres. 
t  Un  de  vos  cousins 
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A  relation  of  his,  (or  hers.) 

A  friend  of  ours. 

A  neighbor  of  theirs. 

He  tries  to  see  you. 

Does  he  try  to  see  me  f 

He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

To  try  to 

To  inquire  after  some  one. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 

I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

They  inquire  after  you. 

Do  they  inquire  after  me  ? 

Properly. 

Vou  write  properly. 

They  do  their  duty  properly. 

Try  to  do  your  task  or  duty. 

We  have  done  it  prpperly.  ($  170.) 

A  glass  of  wine. 

A  piece  of  bread. 


t  Un  de  ses  parents. 

t  Un  de  nos  amis. 

t  Un  de  leurs  voisins. 

II  cberche  a  vous  voir. 

Cherche-t-il  a  me  voir  1 

II  chercbe  a  voir  un  de  ses  oni*ss> 

Chercher  &.... 

t  Demander  quelqu'uu. 

t  Qui  demandez-vous  f 

t  Je  demuide  un  de  mes  amis. 

t  On  vcis  demande. 

t  Me  demande-t-on  f 

Comme  ilfaut. 

Vous  £crivez  comme  il  faut. 

lis  font  leur  devoir  comme  il  faut 

Cherchez  a  faire  votre  devoir. 

Nous  1'avons  fait  comme  il  faut. 

Un  verre  de  vin. 

Un  morccau  de  pain. 


Quarantine  Th£mk.  2de  Sec. 

Boa  jour,  Monsieur.  Comment  ai-je  prononce  cela  ?  Vous  travel 
pas  prononce :  6on,  comme  il  faut.  Comment  faut-il  le  pron oncer! 
Comme  ceci :  bon,  sans  continuer  le  son  de  l'n,  (sound  of  the  n.)  Je 
vais  essayerde  le  pron  oncer  comme  il  faut. — Le  sonde  l'n  Fran^ui 
est  difficile,  n'est-ce  pas?  Non,  ce  son-la  n'est  pas  tres-difficile. 
Comme  je  vous  l'ai  dit:  il  ne  faut  pas  le  continuer  long-temps. 
Comment  est-ce  que  je  le  prononce  a  present  ?  bon :  Vous  le  pro- 
noncez  mieux,  presque  comme  il  faut. — Comment  mon  cousin  a-t-il 
ecrit  son  theme  ?  II  Pa  ecrit  et  traduit  comme  il  faut. — Mes  enfant! 
ont  bien  fait  leurs  devoirs,  j'espere?  Oui,  ils  les  ont  faits  comme 
il  faut. — Ce  general  ne  fait-il  pas  son  devoir  ?  Si  fait,  il  le  fait  tou- 
jours  comme  il  faut,  et  il  ne  peut  pas  faire  davantage. — Ces  deui 
jeunes  soldats  font  leur  devoir,  n'est-ce  pas?  lis  le  font  aussi  bien 
qu'ils  le  peuvent. — Faites  toujours  votre  devoir.  Je  le  fais  aussi  bien 
que  je  peux,  c'est-a-dire,  j'essaie. 

At  whose  house  do  you  dine  to-day  ?  My  cousin  and  I  (we)  dine 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  in  Walnut  street. — With  whom 
did  you  take  tea  yesterday,  that  is  to  say,  the  day  before  yesterday! 
Must  you  know  it  ?  If  you  will  tell  me.  I  will  (N.  19')  tell  yon.  1 
took  ea  at  the  house  of  a  relation  of  yours.  The  one  who  has  so 
much  merit  That  very  one,  (cclui-la  mime  ou  luumcme.) — Where 
are  you  going?  I  am  going  to  the  house  of  a  relation  of  mine, 
in  order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my 
gloves?    I  am  willing  to  hold  them— Who  holds  my  hat?    Yaw 
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U — Dost  thou  Hold  my  stick?  I  do. — Do  you  held  any* 
te,  I  hold  your  gun. — Who  has  held  my  book  ?  Youi 
s. — Will  you  try  to  speak  well?  I  will  try. — Has  your 
sr  ever  tried  to  do  exercises?    He  has  tried. — Have  you 

0  make  a  hat  ?  I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. — Whom 
oking  for  ?  I  am  looking  for  the  man  who  has  sold  a 
e. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  ?    Ke  is  looking 

1  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for  any  one  ?  We  are  looking 
ibor  of  purs. — Whom  dost  thou  look  for?  I  look  for  a 
nrs. — Are  you  looking  for  a  servant  of  mine"  ?  No }  1  am 
•  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  Spanish  to  youi 
have  tried  to  speak  Italian  to  him. — Have  you  tried  to  see 
\  I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Has  he  received  you  ?  He 
las  he  received  your  brothers  ?    He  has. — have  you  been 

your  relation  ?    I  have  not. 

d  you  do  after  writing  your  exercises?  I  wrote  my  note 
ig  them. — After  whom  do  you  inquire  ?  I  inquire  after 
—Does  this  sailor  inquire  after  any  one?  He  inquires 
-Do  they  inquire  after  you  ?  They  do  inquire  after  me. — 
quire  after  me  ?  They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after 
yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  physician  ?  I  do  inquire 
ind  after  the  lawyer. — What  does  your  little  brother  ask 
ks  for  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not  yet  breakfasted? 
ak fasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — What  does  your  uncle 
fie  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine. — Has  he  not  already  drunk? 
jady  drunk,  but  he  is  still  thirsty.  Then  give  him  a  glass 
Must  I  give  a  piece  of  old  bread  or  of  fresh  bread  to  my 
5r  ?  Give  him  neither  a  piece  of  old  bread  nor  of  fresh 
give  him  a  small  piece  of  the  cake  which  the  cook  made 
g. — 7f  he  wants  a  glass  of  new  milk,  can  I  give  him  one  ? 
give  aim  a  glass  of  milk  so  soon  after  breakfast. — What 
k  got  the  re  ?  He  has  his  thread  gloves. — Has  he  had  them 
i  has. — How  has  he  had  them  dyed  ?  He  had  them  dyed 
ight  or  dark  ?  Neither  light  nor  dark. — Did  you  ask  the 
r  beef  or  mutton  ?  I  asked  him  for  beef.  I  do  not  like 
bs.  53.) 

R£sum£  pour  la  40m  Lxcon. 
yaux  n'ont-ils  pas  assez  de  foin?  Si  fait,  ils  en  ont 
s  nos  petits  oiseaux  n'ont  pas  assez  de  grain. — N'avons- 
?ivre,  ni  vinaigre?  Nous  avons  du  poivre,  mais  nous 
is  de  vinaigre.  Le  jeune  etranger  n'a-t-il  paa  beau- 
wit  ?   Si  fait,  il  en  a  beaucoup;  mais  le  commis  du  grand 
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marchand  n'en  a  pas  beaucoup.  N'avons-nous  pas  de  lait  ?  Si  fak, 
aous  en  avons  un  peu.  En  avons-nous  assez?  Nous  n'eu  avons 
guere,  mais  assez. — Le  garcon  du  cuisinier  a-t-il  le  cordon  de  fil  de 
notre  vieux  voisin?  Non,  il  ne  la  pas.  Que  n'a-t-il  pas?  II  n'a 
pas  le  cordon  de  fil  de  notre  vieux  voisin. — Le  petit  garcon  n'a-t-ij 
pas  les  bas  de  coton  ?  Quels  bas  de  coton  7  Ceux  du  jeune  avocat 
II  ne  les  a  pas. — Avez-vous  du  fro  mage  de  l'epicier?  J 'en  ai  un 
peu.  En  avez-vous  assez  ?  Je  n'en  a*  pas  assez. — Avez-vous  peur 
de  ce  jeune  homme-la  ?  Non,  je  n'en  ai  pas  peur. — Qui  a  soif  ? 
Nous  avons  soif,  et  nous  avons  somraeil. — Le  menuisier  a-t-il  ->eur 
du  ohien  ?  Non,  le  chien  a  peur  du  menuisier. — N'avons-nous  pas 
le  parapluie  de  coton  du  chapelier?  Non,  nous  ne  1 'avons  pas,  mais 
nous  avons  les  gants  de  fil  de  son  ami. 

Combien  de  bmufs  avons-nous?  Nous  en  avons  trois.  Combien 
en  a-t-il  ?  II  n'en  a  qu'un.  Combien  les  Allemands  en  ont-ils,  ou, 
Les  Allemands,  combien  en  ont-ils?  lis  en  ont  cinq.  N'en  ont-ils 
pas  six?  Non,  ils  n'en  ont  que  cinq. — Qui  a  du  courage?  Notre 
jeune  commis  en  a.  En  a-t-il  trop  ?  Non,  il  n'en  a  pas  trop,  mais 
assez. — Ce  petit  garcon-la  a-t-il  du  ccBur?  II  n'en  a  guere. — Lei 
peintres  ont-ils  beaucoup  d'argent  ?  Non,  ils  n'en  ont  guere.  En 
avez-vous  beaucoup  ?  Je  n'en  ai  qu'un  peu.  Qui  en  a  beaucoup? 
Nous  en  avons  beaucoup. — Qu'avons-nous?  Nous  avorj  beaucoup 
d'or  et  d'argent.  En  avons-nous  trop  ?  Nous  n'en  avons  pas  trop, 
mais  assez. — Les  domestiques  de  l'epicier  combien  de  verres  ont- 
rls?  Ils  en  ont  sept  ou  huit  N'en  ont-ils  pas  neuf?  Si  fait,  ils  en 
ont  neuf.  N'en  ont-ils  pas  dix  ?  Ils  n'en  ont  que  neuf.  N'en  ont- 
ils  pas  assez  ?  Pardonnez-moi,  ils  en  ont  assez. — Combien  d'yeux 
cet  homme-ci  a-t-il  ?  II  en  a  deux.  Et  ceiui-la,  combien  en  a-t-il  f 
II  n'en  a  qu'un. — N'avez-vous  qu'un  oiseau?  Pardonnez-moi,  j'en 
ai  deux. — Ces  garcons  ont-ils  beaucoup  de  batons  ?  Quels  garcons? 
Ceux-ci  ou  ceux-la  ?  Ni  ceux-ci  ni  ceux-la,  mais  ceux  du  menui- 
sier.   Ils  n'en  ont  pas  beaucoup. 

Avez-vous  le  dernier  papier  ?  Non,  je  ne  l'ai  pas. — Avez-vous 
un  papier  ?  Non,  je  n'en  ai  pas. — Le  ministre  a-t-il  le  journal  de 
hier?  II  en  a  un. — Votre  frere  a-t-il  le  parapluie  du  president  T 
Non,  mais  il  a  le  baton  du  gouverneur,  {governor.) — Qui  a  le  cheval 
du  gouverneur  ?  Notre  vieux  matelot  Pa.  A-t-il  les  gants  du  pre- 
sident ?  Non,  le  president  lui-meme  les  a. — Le  lieutenant-gouver- 
neur  a-t-il  les  billets  du  prefet?  11  ne  les  a  pas.  II  n'a  pas  quoiT 
Ii  r.'a  pas  les  billets  du  prefet.  Je  les  ai.— Combien  de  francs  le 
president  du  Senat  a-t-il?  II  n'en  a  pas;  mais  il  a  des  dollars 
Combien  en  a-t-il  ?  II  en  a  beaucoup.  En  a-t-il  trop?  II  n'en  a 
pas  trop.    En  avons-nous  assez  ?    Nous  n'en  avons  pas  assez.    Lei 
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ins  n'en  ont-ils  pas  assez  ?  lis  n'en  ont  pas  fop.  Qui  en  ■ 
'eroonne  n'en  a  trop. — Le  president  et  le  vice-president  ont- 
joup  d'amis  ?  lis  en  ont  beaucoup ;  mais  le  prefet  n'en  a 
N'en  avons-nous  pas  beaucoup  ?  Si  fait,  nous  en  avons 
p.  Qui  en  a  pea  ?  Le  Russe  en  a  peu. 
vous  quelques  sous?  Oui,  j'en  ai  quelques  una. — Ai-je 
s  ecus?  Vous  n'en  avez  pas,  mais  vous  avez  des  francs,  et 
rts  de  banque.  Combien  en  ai-je  ?  Vous  en  avez  dix.—  N'ai- 
leux  billets  de  dix  dollars?  Non,  vous  n'en  avez  qu'un, 
ids  avez  trois  billets  de  cinq  dollars. — Jean  a  le  premier 
de  Pouvrage  de  Thiers,  n'a-t-il  pas  le  second  1  Non,  il  n'a 
tremier.  L'Americain  n'a-t-il  pas  le  dernier  vdume  ?  Non, 
pas.  Qui  l'al  Personne  ne  Pa. — Quelqu'un  a  le  journal 
de  ce  mois-ci,  n;est-ce  pas?  Le  Russe  a  celui  du  six,  du 
du  huit,  mais  non  pas  celui  du  cinq. — Quels  papiers  le  jeune 
it  a-t-il  ?  II  a  ceux  que  vous  n'avez  pas. — Les  Allemands 
pas  froid  ?  Non,  Us  ont  chaud  et  soif. — Le  menuisier  et 
n'ont-ils  pas  tort?  Non,  ils  ont  raison. — Notre  cordonniar 
>as  les  souliers  de  cuir  du  gouverneur?  II  a  ceux  du  lieu- 
oaverneur. — J'ai  le  douzieme  exercice,  mon  ami  Charles  a 
eme,  les  avocats  ont  le  quatorzieme,  qui  a  le  quinzieme? 
e  n'a  le  quinzieme,  mais  nous  avons  lo  seizicme  et  le  dix* 
e. — Quel  cahier  avez-vous?  J'ai  le  mien. — Le  fils  de  l'ami 
i  maitre  est-il  ici  ?    Non,  il  est  a  Bostor- 
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VOCABULAIRE. 

who,      he  who,      him  who. 
\3  They  toko, 

ive,    perceived,    perceive. 

perceive  the  scholar  who 

f 

seive  the  one  who  is  coming. 

on . . .   Those  in  . . .  ($  87.) 

like  the  one  (those)  coming. 

ar  uncle  perceive  the  soldiers 
e  going  to  the  covered  bridge  T 
not  perceive  those  who  go. 
o  the  children  perceive  f 
rcerve  rx>body. 


Quarante  et  unieme  Le$on,  41mt. 
Ire  Section. 
Celui  qui.  ($  40.) 
Ceux  qui. 

Apercevoir,  apercu,  apertevex%  (conju- 

gue*  comme  recevoir.  (241, 24s,  311.) 

Apercevei-vous  l'ecolier  qui  vient  f 

J'apercois  celui  qui  vient. 

Celui  qui  est  sur . . .    Ceux  qui  sont 

dans ... 
Je  n'aime  pas  celui  qui  vient,  ceux 

qui  viennent. 
Votre  oncle  aperpnt-il  les  soldats  qai 

vont  au  pont  couvert  f 
II  n'aperooit  pas  ceux  qui  y  vont. 
Qui  les  enfant  a  apercoivent -th  * 
Ils  n'apereoivent  personne. 
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How  was  the  weather  yesterday  f 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it  yest.  f 
What  weather  had  we  yesterday  ? 
Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday ' 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  is  fine  weather  this  morning. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm,  but  plea- 
Bant  and  dry. 
Dark,  obscure.  Clear,  light. 

Dusky,  gloomy.    Dry.    Wet,  damp, 
la  the  weather  damp  f 
It  is  not  damp,  but  dry. 
The  weather  is  too  dry  to  be  pleasant. 
The  moonlight,  moonshine.     The  sun. 
Is  it  moonlight  ?  It  is. 

Have  we  too  much  sun  f        Is  it  too 

sunny? 
It  is  too  sunny.  It  is  not. 

This  syrup.  His  vinegar  syrup. 

Have  you  tasted  this  vinegar  syrup  ? 
I  have.  I  have  not. 

How  do  you  like  it  f 

Obs.  95.    The  French  seldom  use 
What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
I  like  it  pretty  well. 

I  jlo  not  like  it  at  all. 

To  learn  by  heart.    Learned  by  heart. 

Learn  every  day  something  by  heart. 

I  learn  by  heart. 

What  have  you  learned  by  heart  ? 

We  learned  our  exercises. 

Who  likes  to  learn  by  heart  f 

This  fish.  Do  you  like  fish  t  (Obs.  53.) 


S  t  Quel  temps  a-t-il  fait  hier  f 

Quel  temps  avons-nous  eu  hier  f 
t  A-t-il  fait  beau  temps  hier  ? 
t  II  a  fait  mauvais  temps  hier. 
t  II  fait  beau  temps  ce  matin, 
t  II  ne  fait  ni  chaud  ni  froid,  mail 

agreable  et  sec. 
Obscur.  Clair. 

Sombre.  Sec.         Humide. 

t  Fait-il  humide  ? 
t  II  ne  fait  pas  humide,  mais  sec. 
t  II  fait  trop  sec  pour  etre  agreable. 
t  Le  clair  de  lune.  Le  soleU. 

t  Fait-il  clair  de  lune  T     II  fait  clair 

de  lune. 
t  Fait-il  trop  de  soleil  ? 

t  II  en  fait  trop.  II  n* en  fait  pas  trop. 
Ce  sirop.    Son  sirop  de  vinaigre. 
Ave  z-  vous  goute  ce  sirop  de  vinaigre  f 
Je  l'ai  goute*.    Je  ne  l'ai  pas  goute*. 
t  Comment  le  trouvez-vous  t 
aimer  in  similar  cases. 
t  Qu'en  pensez-vous  f 
t  Je  le  trouve  assez  bon.    Je  l'tim* 


t  Je  ne  le  trouve  pas  bon  du  tout. 
Apprendrepar  cctur.  Appris  par  ass?. 
Apprenez  tousles  jours  quelquechots 
par  ccsur.      J'apprends  par  ccrar. 
Qu' avez-vous  appris  par  coeur  ? 
Nous  avons  appris  nos  themes  p* 

CGBUr. 

Qui  aime  a  apprendre  par  ccsur  t 
Ce  poisson.  Aimez-vousle  poissont 


Quaraxte  et  VNIXMB  Th£mb.  Ire  Sec. 

Comment  est  le  temps  aujourd'hui?  II  fait  tres-beau  temps.— 
A-t-il  fait  beau  hier?  II  a  fait  mauvais  hier.  Quel  temps  a-t-il  fait 
ce  matin  ?  II  a  fait  mauvais,  mais  a  present  il  fait  agreable.  Fait-il 
chaud?  II  fait  tres-chaud.  Le  thermometre  est  a  81  degres  at i- 
II  ne  fait  pas  froid,  alors.  Non,  en  verite,  il  ne  fait  pas  froid,  mtii 
tres-chaud,  au  coutraire. — Avez-vous  deja  £t£  au  nouveau  jardin  da 

M ?    Non,  je  n'y  ai  pas  encore  ete.    Pourquoi  done?    Pares 

que  nous  avons  eu  mauvais  temps.  •  Avez-vous  peur  du  mauvai* 
temps?    Je  n'en  ai  pas  peur  quand  je  suis  oblige  de  sortir;  maisjs 
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9  pas  a.  sortir  quand  il  pleut  Mais  il  n  a  pas  fait  de  pluie 
i  plusieurs  jours.  Vous  avez  oublie;  car,  il  en  a  fait  hier, 
•bier,  et  le  jour  avant.  C'est-a-dire :  jeudi,  mercredi,  et  mardi 
ous  avez  raison. 

you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coining  ?  I  do  not  perceive  him. 
you  perceive  the  soldier's  children?  I  do  perceive  them. — Dc 
erceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ?  I  do  not  per- 
those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those  who  are  going 
i  market. — Does  your  brother  perceive  the  man  who  has  lent 
noney?  He  does  not  perceive  the  one  who  has  lent  him,  but 
ie  to  whom  he  has  lent  some. — Dost  thou  see  the  children  who 
udying?  I  do  not  see  those  who  are  studying,  but  those  who 
laying. — Dost  thou  perceive  anything?    I  perceive  nothing.— 

you  perceived  my  parents7  warehouses  ?  I  have  perceived 
— Where  have  you  perceived  them  ?  I  have  perceived  them 
at  side  of  the  road. 

ez-vous  manger  de  ce  poulet  ou  de  ce  poisson  ?  De  ce  poulet, 
ous  plait.  Je  n'aime  pas  le  poisson.  Quel  morceau  voulez- 
?  N'importe.  Donnez-moi  le  premier  venu.  N'avez-vous  pas 
oix ?  Non,  je  n'ai  pas  de  choix.  Tenez,  voici  un  bon  morceau; 
oins,  je  l'aime.  L'aimez-vous  aussi  ?  Je  crois  que  oui,  car,  je 
;e  de  tout;  j'airae  tout.    Voulez-vous  un  verre  de  vin  ou  un 

de  sirop?  Donnez-moi  un  verre  de  sirop;  mais  n'y  mettez 
)eaucoup  de  sirop.  Mettez-1'y  vous-meme.  Donnez-le-moi 
lis  y  en  mettre  un  peu.  Tenez,  voila  le  verre.  Mettez-y  le 
qu'il  vous  faut.  Qui  est  ce  petit  Monsieur?  C'est  mon  plus 
9  frere.  En  verite  !  Est-ce  un  bon  enfant?  fitudie-t-il  comme 
it?  II  fait  assez  bien  son  devoir.  Aime-t-il  a  apprendre  par 
?  Oui,  il  apprend  tous  les  jours  quelque  chose  par  ccEur.  Les 
ers  n'aiment-ils  pas  generalement  (generally)  a  apprendre  par 
?  II  y  en  a  qui  aiment  a  le  faire ;  mais  beaucoup  aiment  a 
ier,  mais  non  pas  a  apprendre  par  ccDur. 
>  you  intend  going  to  see  the  new  vessel  of  Mr.  Tessier?  I 
-When  ?  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after  ?  The  day  after  to-mor- 
if  the  weather  is  fine.  Is  it  light  enough  in  your  counting- 
e  ?  It  is  not  light  in  it. — Do  you  wish  to  work  in  mine  ?  I  do 
to  work  in  it.— Is  it  light  there  ?  It  is  very  light  there.— Why 
ot  your  brother  work  in  his  warehouse?  He  cannot  wc  rk  there, 
nse  it  is  (il  y  fait)  too  dark.— Where  is  it  too  dark?  In  his 
ihouse.— Is  it  light  in  that  hole  ?  It  is  dark  there.— Is  the  wea- 
dry  ?  It  is  very  dry  .—Is  it  damp  ?  It  is  not  damp.  Jt  is  »oo 
—Is  it  moonlight?  It  is  not  moonlight;  it  is  very  damp.— W 
IS* 
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what  does  youi  uncle  speak  ?  He  speaks  of  the  fine  weather. — 01 
-what  do  those  men  speak  ?  They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather.— 
H*ve  you  tasted  that  wine?  I  have  tasted  it — How  do  you  like  it! 
I  like  it  well. — How  does  your  cousin  like  that  cider  1  He  does  nol 
like  it. — Which  wine  do  you  wish  to  taste  ?  I  wish  to  taste  that 
which  you  have  tasted. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco?  I  have  tasted 
it  already. — How  do  you  like  it  ?  I  like  it  well.— Why  do  you  nol 
tasts  that  cider  ?  Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — Why  does  your  friend 
not  taste  this  beef?    Because  he  is  not  hungry. 

YocABULAiBE.   2de  Section. 

L'e*leve.  t  Une  fbis  par  jour, 

t  Trois  fc.a  par  raois. 
t  Tant  par  an.        t  Tant  par  tste. 
(La  tite,  the  head,  est  un  nom  fomJ 


The  pupil.  Once  a  day. 

Thrice,  or  three  times  a  month. 
Bo  much  a  year.     So  much  a  head. 


So  much  a  soldier.  Six  times  a  year. 

Early  in  the  morning. 

We  go  out  early  in  the  morning. 

When  did  your  father  go  out  ? 
To  speak  of  tome  one  or  something. 


Of  whom  do  you  speak  f 

We  speak  of  the  man  whom  you 

know. 
Of  what  are  they  speaking  f 
They  are  speaking  of  the  weather. 
To  be  pleased,  content,  satisfied  with. 

Ohs.  96.  To  be  pleased,  cannot  be  translated  literally  in  French ; 
tin  verb  plaire  is  intransitive,  and  cannot  be  used  in  the  passive  form. 


Tant  par  soldat.     Six  fbis  par  an. 

he  matin  de  bonne  heure. 

Nous    aortons  le  matin  de  boaw 

heure. 
Quand  votre  pere  est-il  sorti  f 
Parler  de  quelqu'un  on  de  qtlp* 

chose. 
De  qui  parlez-vous  f 
Nous  parlons  Jo  I'homnte  toe  foaf 

connaissez. 
De  quoi  parlent-ils  f 
lis  parlent  du  temps. 
Eire  content  de. ... 


Are  you  satisfied  with  this  man  f 

I  am  pleased  with  him. 

Are  you  pleased  with  your  new  coat  f 

I  am  pleased  with  it. 

What  are  you  pleased  with  ? 

Displeased,  discontented. 

I  am  displeased  with  him,  or  it. 

They  speak  of  your  friend. 

Do  they  ?  What  do  they  say  of  him  ? 

Are  they  speaking  of  your  book  f 

They  are.         They  are  not. 

Not.  (*  171,  N.  2.) 

1  li9  teacher  and  his  pupil  have  not 

gone  out. 
Be  satisfied  with  what  you  have. 


Etes-vous  content  de  cet  homme«cit 

J'en  suis  content. 

Etes-vous  content  de  votrt  hatit 

neuf? 
Ten  suis  content. 
De  quoi  dtes-vous  content  f 
Mlcontent. 
yen  suis  mScontent. 
On  parle  de  votre  ami. 
En  parle-t-on  ?         Qu'en  dit-aa? 
Parle-t-on  de  votre  livre  ? 
On  en  parle.      On  n'en  parle  point 
Ne . . . .  point  (nearly  synonyoooi 

to . . .  pas.) 
Le  mattre  et  son  el  eve  ne  sent  poiafl 

sort  is. 
Soyet  content  de  co  que  voos  aftf* 
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iwatisfied  with  it. 

of  the    cholera? 


bey  talk  of?  (or  about?) 
spoken  of. 

The  water.       Some  water. 
water.    Syrup  and  water. 

•  drink)  of  water. 

"  cider. 

wine  and  water— of  mine- 

r. 


Je  n'en  suis  point  ra^content. 
Parle- t-on  du  cholera  ? 

On  en  parle. 
De  quoi  parle- t-on  ? 
On  ne  parle  de  rien. 
Eon,  (feminin.)     L'eau.      De  Vtau. 
Du  vin  et  de  l'eau.     Du  sirop  et  de 

l'eau. 
Un  verre  d'eau. 
Un  verre  de  cidre. 
Un  verre  de   vin  et  d'eaj — d'sau 

mine*rale. 


QuAKAATi  it  UNiiMB  Tefhu.  2de  Sec. 

>us  avez  un  morceau  de  pain  et  de  beurre.  Allez-v  us  le 
du  le  dormer  a  quelqu'un  ?  Je  vais  le  manger,  car  j'ai 
n. — Comment !  Vous  avez  deja  faim  ?  II  n'est  pas  tard 
t  Combien  de  fois  mangez-vous  par  jour?  Nous  man- 
ure fois. — Combien  de  fob  vos  enfants  boivent-ils  par  jour? 
it  plusieurs  fois. — Buvez-vous  aussi  sou  vent  qu'eux  ?  Je 
souvent. — Combien  de  fois  par  mois  allez-vous  au  theatre  ? 
is  qu'une  fois  par  mois. — Les  eleves  y  vont-ils  ?  lis  n'y 
t. — De  quoi  parlent-ils?  lis  parlent  de  leurs  iecons.  Font- 
i ernes  par  jour?    lis  n'en  font  que  deux,  mais  ils  lesfont 

faut. — Avez-vous  pu  lire  le  billet  qu'on  vous  a  ecrit?  Je 
pu  le  lire  tout.  Est-ce  qu'il  est  mal  ecrit?  Oui,  je  vous 
oyez,  vous-meme.  C'est  vrai.  Soyez  le  bien  venu,  M. — 
sndre  un  verre  d'eau  minerale.  J'y  mets  toujours  du  sirop 

Moi,  non. 
tany  times  a  year  does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  ?    He 

or  three  times  during  the  winter.— Do  you  go  there  as 
he?  I  am  not  used  to  go. — How  oflei  does  your  cook 
rket?  He  goes  generally  once  a  day;  sometimes  twice, 
le  goes  every  day,  except  (excepte)  Sunday;  does  he 
s,  he  does. — Whom  are  you  inquiring  for?  I  inquire 
English  cousin.    Is  he  at  home?    No,  ho  is  not. — Do 

a  large  hat?  I  do  not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a  large 
—What  do  you  like  to  do?  I  like  to  write.— Do  you  like 
se  litde  boys?  I  like  to  see  them.— Do  you  like  mineral 
th  syrup  ?  I  do.— Does  your  brother  like  cider  ?  He  does. 
lo  the  soldiers  like?  They  like  wine.— Dost  thou  like  tea 
\  I  like  both.— Do  these  children  like  to  study  ?  Tkey 
idy  and  to  play. — Do  you  like  to  read  and  tc  write?-  I  ike 
id  to  write.  How  many  times  a  day  do  you  go  out  ?    .go 
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out  as  often  as  I  need  to  go  out. — Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle's  ?  1 
go  there  nix  times  a  year. — Do  you  understand  the  man  who  is 
speaking  to  you  ?    I  do  not. — Why  do  you  not?    Because  he  speaks 
too  badly. — Does  this  man  know  French  ?    He  knows  it,  but  I  do 
not  know  it. — Why  do  you  not  learn  it1    1  have  no  time  to  learn  it 
Of  whom  have  they  (on)  spoken  ?    They  have  spoken  of  your 
friend. — Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians?    They  have  net 
spoken  of  them. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  ?    They  do  speak  of  him. — Have  they  spoken  of  the  noble* 
men  ?    They  have  spoken  of  them. — Have  they  spoken  of  those  of 
whom  we  speak?    They  have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we 
speak,  but  they  have  spoken  of  others. — Have  they  spoken  of  our 
children  or  of  those  of  our  neighbors?    They  have  spoken  neither 
of  ours  nor  of  those  of  our  neighbors. — Of  which  children  have  they 
spoken?    They  have  spoken  of  our  master's. — Do  they  speak  of 
my  work  ?    They  do  speak  of  it — Are  you  satisfied  with  yooi 
pupils?    I  am  satisfied  with  them. — How  does  my  brother  study? 
He  studies  well. — How  many  exercises  have  you  studied  ?    I  bare 
already  studied  forty-one. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  his.scholai! 
He  is  satisfied  with  him,  and  with  the  presents  he  has  received. 


FORTY-SECOND  LESSON,  42d.— Quarante-deuxieme  Lccon,  Mm. 
Vocabulaibe.  Ire  Section. 
OF  PASSIVE  VERBS.— Des  Verbes  Passtfs. 
Passivo  verbs  represent  the  subject  as  receiving  or  suffering  from  otben 
.he  action  expressed  by  the  verb.    In  French,  as  in  English,  they  are  eon* 
jugated  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verb  itre,  to  be,  joined  to  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  active  verb.    Thus  any  active  verb  may  be  changed  into  the 
passive  voice.    The  past  participle  agrees  with  the  nominative.  ($  159.) 


Active  voice. 

Passive  voice. 

Voix  active. 

Foixpastite. 

I  love. 

I  am  loved. 

J'aime. 

Je  suis  aim*. 

Thou  conduct»st.   Thou  art  conduct- 

Tu  conduis. 

Tu  ea  conduit 

He  praises. 

He  is  praised. 

II  loue. 

11  est  loud*. 

We  hear. 

We  are  heard. 

Nous  entendons. 

Nous  sommet 
entendas. 

You  punish. 

You  are  punished. 

Vous  punissez. 

Vous  dtes  pant* 

They  blame. 

They  are  blamed. 

lis  blament. 

Ilseontblifflfr 

To  praise, 

praised,        praise. 

Louer,  1,     loue, 

louer,  (impfr**' 

To  punish, 

punished,     punish. 

Punir,  2,     puni, 

punisses. 

To  blame, 

blamed,       blame  no 

Blamer,  1,  blame, 

Ne  Htmafr 

one. 

eontte. 

By. 

Par  or  de. 

v  me, 

By  us. 

De  or  par  moi, 

de  or  oar  nous. 
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by  you. 

by  them. 
n  is  the  naughty  punished  ? 
nishcd  by  his  father. 
n  is  the  good  loved  ? 
red  by  everybody. 

7.     Par  U  used  for  physical 

a  of  the  heart  or  soul. 

man  is  praised,  and  which  is 

d? 

F,  wicked.    The  naughty. 

clever.    Diligent. 

as,  industrious,  studious. 

y.  Ignorant. 

»r,  the  lazy  fellow. 

ird.    To  esteem.    To  despise. 

,  hating,  hated. 
hou  hatest,  he  hates. 

vise.) 

children   are  loved,   because 

re  studious  and  good. 

;1  (to  go)  to  a (to  the.) 

lias  he  travelled  to  ? 

ravelled  to  Vienna. 

d  travelling  f 

id  travelling. 

,  travelling. 

pring. 

I  travelling  in  the  winter. 


De  or  par  toi,         de  or  par  vous. 
De  or  par  lui,  d' or  par  eux. 

Par  qui  le  mediant  est-il  puni  t 
II  est  puni  par  son  pere. 
De  qui  le  bon  est-il  aim*  t 
II  est  aimi  de  tout  le  monde. 

or  mental  actions.    De  relates  to  the 

Quel  homme  est  lou6,  et  lequel  est 

blame"  ? 
Mechant.        Le  mechant. 
Habile.        Diligent. 
Assidu,  industrieux,  studious. 
Paresseux.        Ignorant. 
Le  paresseux. 
Recompense^  1.    Etjmer,  J.    Me*- 

priser,  1. 
Hair*  2,  haissant,  hat.  (241.) 
Je  hais,  tu  bais,  il  bait,  (le  sing,  est 

irregulier.) 
Sage,  (said  only  of  childrt  i.) 
Ces  enfants  sont  aimes,  parce  qu'ils 

sont  studieux  et  sages. 
Aller,*  1,  a  . . .  (au)  (avant  un  n*m.) 
Ou  *st-il  alle*  ? 
II  est  alle  a  Vienne. 
t  Fait-il  bon  voyager  ? 
t  II  fait  bon  voyager, 
t  II  fait  mauvais  voyager. 
Dans  le  printemps,  au  printemps. 
II  fait  mauvais  voyager  dans  l'hiver 


Quarahte-deuxieme  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 

ui  avez-vous  parle  ?  Nous  avons  parle  de  vous.  M*avez^ 
ue  ?  Nous  ne  vous  avons  pas  loue,  au  contraire,  nous  vous 
blame.  Pourquol  m 'avez-vous  blame?  Parce  que  vous 
3Z  pas  bien. — Votre  frere  vous  a  parle  de  quoi  ?  II  a  parle  de 
es,  de  ses  chevaux  et  de  ses  chiens. — Pourquoi  ses  enfants 
aimes?  Parce  qu'ils  sont  bons,  ils  sont  aimes.  Sont-ils  plus 
ue  nous  ?  Ils  ne  sont  pas  plus  sages  que  vous,  mais  ils  sont 
idieux.  Votre  cousin  est-il  aussi  assidu  que  le  mien?  II  est 
ssidu  que  le  vdtre,  mais  le  vdtre  est  plus  sage  que  le  mien, 
bon  voyager  au  printemps  ?  II  fait  bon  voyager  au  printemps 
;  Pautomne  j  mais  il  fait  mauvais  voyager  dans  Tete  et  dans 
— Aimez-vous  a  voyager?  Avez-vous  quelque  fois  voyage  en 
J'aime  assez  a  voyager,  et  j'ai  souvent  voyage  en  et6  mais 
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pas  en  hiver. — Le  general  est  sou  vent  malade,  vous  savez  qiril  a 
goutte.  Ponrquoi  ne  voyage-t-il  pas  ?  II  dit  que  le  printemps  est  ti 
humide,  Pete  trop  chaud,  et  Phiver  trop  froid.  Et  que  dit-il  de  Pi 
tomne  ?    II  dit  qu'alors  il  est  trop  occupe  pour  voyager. 

Are  you  loved  ?  I  am  loved. — By  whom  are  you  loved  ?  1 1 
loved  by  my  uncle. — By  whom  am  I  loved  ?  Thou  art  loved  by  t 
parents. — By  whom  are  we  loved  ?  You  are  loved  by  your  frieni 
—By  whom  are  those  boys  loved  ?  They  are  loved  by  their  neig 
hors. — By  whom  is  this  man  conducted  ?  He  is  conducted  by  me. 
Where  do  you  conduct  him  to  ?  I  conduct  him  home. — By  whc 
are  we  blamed  ?  We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Why  are  i 
blamed  by  them  ?  Because  they  do  not  love  us.— Are  you  punish* 
by  your  master?  I  am  not  punished  by  him,  because  I  am  good  ai 
6tudious. — Are  we  heard  ?  We  are. — By  whom  are  we  heard  ?  ¥ 
are  heard  by  our  neighbors. — Is  thy  master  heard  by  his  pupil 
He  is  heard  by  them. — Which  children  are  praised  ?  Those  that  a 
good. — Which  are  punished  ?  Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty.— A 
we  praised  or  blamed  ?    We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. 

Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ?  He  is  loved  and  praised  1 
them,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is  despisf 
by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  sometimes  punishec 
He  is  (i/  Vest)  every  morning  and  every  evening. — Are  you  som 
times  punished?  I  am  (je  ne  le  suis)  never;  I  am  loved  at 
rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — Are  these  children  never  punishec 
They  are  (Us  ne  le  sont)  aever,  because  they  are  studious  and  goo 
but  those  are  so  (le  sont)  very  often,  because  they  are  idle  ai 
naughty. — Who  is  praised  and  rewarded  ?  Skilful  children  a 
praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blame 
despised,  and  punished. — Who  is  loved,  and  who  is  hated  ?  He  wl 
is  studious  and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty 
hated.— Must  one  be  (faut-il  etre)  good  in  order  to  be  loved!  Oi 
must  be  so,  (ilfaut  I  'it  re.)— What  must  one  do  (que  faut-il  f aire) 
orde.  to  be  loved?  One  must  be  good  and  assiduous. — What  mu 
one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  ?  One  must  be  (i7  faut  etre)  skilft 
and  study  much. 

Vooabulaire.  2de  Section. 

Alleren  voiture,  j 


To  drive,  to  rids  in  a  carriage. 

To  ride  (on  horseback). 

To  go  on  foot,  to  walk. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? 

I  like  to  drive. 

Zfc  live,        lived,  living. 

\  live,  thou  I i vest,      he  Jvea. 


Alleren  voiture,  j  .  . 
Alleracheval,  J^theaax 
AUerapied,  $  ih«7*r* 
Aimez-vous  a  monter  a  chevalt 
J'aime  a  aller  en  voiture. 
Vivre*  4,  vicu,  vivawL 
Je  vis,  wi  vis,      il  vie 
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sin 


i  Paris? 
in  Paris? 
lere. 
I  there. 

in  London  ? 

i  London  ? 

there. 

he  thunder  roars. 

lis  fog,  mist. 

♦8  the  wind  blow  ? 

The  wind  blows. 


B? 

luch. 

on  as  I,     as  they. 

eaten,  I  drink. 

taken  off  my  shoes, 

ockings. 

i  the  evening  ? 

>u  sleepest.    Who 

•p?  He  still  sleeps. 
Without  speaking, 
lything,  fa  word.) 

Arrived, 
last? 
I  yet. 
t?  To  be  sure,  he  is. 


>  t  Fait-il  boa  vivre  a  Paris  I 

!>  t  II  j-  ftit  ban  vivre. 

Cher. 

]>  t  Fait-il  cher  vivre  a  Londres! 

t  II  y  fait  cher  vivre. 

Le  tonnerre.     Le  tonnerre  grond*. 

Cet  orage.        Ce  brouillanl. 

t  Fait-il  du  veni  ? 

t  II  fait  da  vent. 

t  II  ne  fait  pas  de  vent. 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  de  vent. 

t  Fait-il  da  tonnerre  ? 

t  Fait-il  du  brouillard  ? 

t  II  fait  de  1'orage. 

t  II  ne  fait  pas  d' orage. 

t  Fait-il  du  soleil  ? 

t  II  fait  beaucoup  de  tonnerre. 

Aussitdt  que,  aussitdt  que  mm,  qu'eum, 

Aussitot  que  j'ai  mange*,  je  bois. 

Aussitdt  que  j'ai  ote  mes  Soulier*, 

j'ote  mes  bas. 
Que  faites-vous  le  soir  ? 
Est-ce  que  je  dors  ?    Tu  dors.    Qui 

dort? 
L'enfant  dort-il  ?        II  dort  encore. 
Sans  argent,    t  Sans  parler.  (Dir.  1/ 
t  Sans  rien  dire,  t  Sans  dire  un  mot. 
Enjin. 

Arriver,  1.  Arrive*  •.  (tftrepourauxiLf 
Est-il  enfin  arrive  ? 
II  n'est  pas  encore  arrive*. 
Vient-il  enfin  ?  Sans  doute,  il  vient. 
Puis,  et  puis. 
Aussitdt  qu'il  a  soupe*,  il  lit,  puis  il 

dort. 


i  supped,  he  reads, 
;ps. 

>UARANTE-DEUXIEMB   THEME.  2de   SeC. 

i  monter  a  cheval  le  matin  ?  Non,  mais  j'aime  a 
le  soir.  Pourquoi  ?  Parce  que  le  soir,  il  fait  plus 
rmez  mieux  apres  votre  retour.  Je  crois  que  vous 
ependant  on  monte  plus  a  cheval  le  matin  que  le 
e  a-t-il  jamais  monte  a  cheval  ?  II  n'y  a  jamais 
oncle  monte-t-il  a  cheval  aussi  souvent  que  votre 
souvent  a  cheval  Tun  avec  Pautre. — Avez-vous  etc" 
nt  de  fil  de  fer  ?  Oui,  nous  y  avons  ete  plusieurs  fois. 
a  ete  a  cheval  ?    Non,  je  n'y  ai  jamais  M  i  ch.«*iOk 
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Allons-y  eel  apres-midi.  A  cheval  ou  en  voiture  ?  A  cheval.  Non, 
mais  a  pied,  si  vous  voulez. — Aimez-vous  a  aller  a  pied  ?  Oui,  j'aime 
beaucoup  a  aller  a  pied,  il  fait  trop  de  poussiere  pour  y  aller  a  cheval. 

Have  you  been  in  London  ?    I  have  been  there. — Is  the  living 
pood  there  ?    The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris?    It  is  good  living  there,  and  not  dear. — Do  you  like  travel- 
ling in  France  ?    I  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds  good  peo- 
ple {de  bonnes  gens)  there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Hol- 
land ?    He  does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad 
there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  ?    I  do  like  travelling  there, 
because  the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  (et  qu'on  y)  finds  good 
people  there ;  but  the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — Do  the  Englbh 
like  to  travel  in  Spain  ?    They  do  like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find 
the  roads  there  too  bad. — How  is  the  weather  ?    The  weather  is  very 
bad. — Is  it  windy  ?     It  is  very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday! 
It  was  very  stormy,  (un  grand  orage.)    Do  you  go  to  the  market  this 
morning?    I  do  go  thither,  if  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  going 
to  France  this  year?  (cette  annee?)    I  intend  going  thither, if  the 
weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  ?    I  do  not  lib 
to  go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage  when  (quand)  I  an 
travelling. — Will  you  go  on  foot  ?    I  cannot  go  on  foot,  because  I  am 
tired. 

What  sort  of  weather  is  it?  It  thunders. — Does  the  sun  shine? 
The  sun  does  not  shine;  it  is  foggy. — Do  you  hear  the  thunder?  it 
roars.  Yes,  I  hear  it:  it  roars  much. — Is  it  fine  weather?  Tb# 
wind  blows  hard,  and  the  thunder  roars  much. — What  do  you  do  in 
the  evening?  I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — And  what  do  you 
do  afterwards  ?  Afterwards  I  sleep. — When  do  you  drink  ?  I  drink 
as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When  do  you  sleep?  I  sleep  as  soon  as 
I  have  supped. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  ?  I  have  spoken 
to  him. — What  has  he  said  ?  He  has  left  {parti")  without  saying 
anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking  ?  I  can  work,  bot  not 
(non  pas)  study  French  without  speaking. — Wilt  thou  go  for  some 
wine  ?  I  cannot  {point)  go  for  wine  without  money. — Have  you 
bought  any  horses  ?  I  do  not  buy  without  money. — Has  your  father 
arrived  at  last  ?  He  has  arrived. — When  did  he  arrive  ?  This  morn- 
ing at  four  o'clock. — Has  your  cousin  set  out  at  last  ?  He  has  not 
set  out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found  a  good  master?  I  have  at  las* 
found  one. — Are  you  at  last  learning  German  ?  I  am  at  last  learning 
it- — Why  have  you  not  already  learned  it  ?  Because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  good  master. 
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a  yourself  ? 

n  myself. 

burn  yourself. 

f.  I  do  not. 

rself? 

iself.  He  does  not. 

•elves. 

lemselves.   They  do  not. 

ti  to  warm  yourself? 

>  warm  myself. 

ih  to  warm  himself? 

»h  to  warm  himself. 

to  warm  themselves. 


self,  but  do  not  neglect 

ra  spend  or  pass  your 
I  pass  it  in  reading. 
is  time  in  playing. 
Each  one. 

Each  of  those  men. 

muses  himself  as  he  likes. 


} 


*v  couper. 


nilRD  LESSON,  A3d.—Quarante-troisiem   i*v  ,,  43 nw. 

Vocabulaire.   Ire  Section. 
LECTIVE  VERBS.— Des  Verbes  Rifiichit  ou  Prouominaux. 

See  ($  180),  and  study  it  carefully, 
•self.  Vous  couper.      To  cut  himself, 

elf.  Me  couper.         To -cut  herself, 

elves.  Nous  couper.      To  cut  itself. 

To  cut  one's  self, 

Vous  brulez-vou*  f 

Je  ne  me  brulo  point. 

Vous  ne  vous  brulez  pas. 

Je  me  vois.       Je  ne  me  vois  point. 

Est-ce  que  je  me  vois  f 

II  se  voit.       U  ne  se  voit  point. 

Nous  nous  voyons. 

lis  se  voient.  lis  ne  se  voient  point. 

Voulex-vous  vous  chauffer  7 

Je  veux  me  chauffer. 

Veut-il  se  chauffer  f 

II  veut  se  chauffer. 

lis  veulent  se  chauffer, 
divert,  to  amu»e  myself.' )  „.„„         ,  (,  „„,  ruum 
ipend  my  time.  J  f  ' 

ise  myself.  Amuse  your-     Laissez-moi  m'amuser.     Amuses* 
vous. 

Am  use z- vous,  mais  ne  negliges  point 
voire  devoir. 

t  A  quoi  vous  amuses- vous  f 

t  Je  mfamu8e  a  lire. 

t  II  s' amuse  a  jouer. 

Chaque  (avec  le  nom.)  Chaeun  (sans 
nom.) 

Chaque  homme.         Chaeun  de  cm 
hommes. 

Chaque  homme  s'amuse  commt  h\ 
veut. 

Chaeun  a' amuse  de  son  mieux. 


nuses  himself  in  the  best 
in. 

The  good  taste, 
as  his  taste, 
tudy. 

ranslate  is  to,  meaning,  consists  in,  by  est  de,  {/nind  the  prepos.) 

xusez  vous  t  which  is  much  used  by  the  French,  is  rendered  in 
t  by :  do  you  amuse  yourself  t  but  by,  pass  or  spend  your  line, 


Le  gofit.  Le  bon  gout. 

Chaque  homme  a  son  gout. 
Le  mien  est  d'e'tudier. 


US  FORTY-THIRD    LESSON.    (1.) 

QuARANTi-TROisiiMB  Thkme.  Ire  Sec. 

Ah!  vou8  voila,  en  fin!    Je  vous  ai  attendu  long-temps.     Je  tan 
fache  de  vous  avoir  fait  attendre ;  mais  je  n'ai  pas  pa  (§  148)  venir 
plutot.    Quelqu'un  est-il  malade  chez  vous  ?    Non,  mais ....     N'im- 
porte.    Parlons  de  votre  nouveau  cheval.    Vous  plait-il  ?  (arc  yon 
pleased  ?)    II  ne  me  plait  pas  beaucoup.    Pourquoi  done  ?    II  est 
bon,  il  va  bien ;  mais  il  est  si  grand,  si  grand  que  j'ai  l'air  d'un  enlanl 
quand  je  suis  dessus.    L'avez-vous  essaye  deja?    Oui,  deux  fois.— 
Est-il  difficile  a  monter?    Non,  pas  du  tout— Joseph.   Joseph!  On 
m'appelle.    Je  crois  que  e'est  mon  oncle  qui  a  besoin  de  moi 
Allez,  alors.    Adieu.    Attendez.    Je  veux  vous  demander  queiqx.e 
chose.    Quoi?    Youlez-vous  revenir  ce  soir?    Ce  soir?    Je  croii 
que  non.    Je  suis  tres-occupe.    Mais  vous-meme,  venez  me  roir. 
Et  pourquoi  ?    Si  vous  etes  si  occupe,  nous  ne  pouvons  ni  parler  ni 
nous  amuser  ensemble.    Vous  avez  raison ;  mais,  il  me  faut  partir. 
Adieu,  au  plaisir.     Au  plaisir. 

Who  kindles  your  fire  T  Our  servant  does. — Does  he  kindle  h 
well?  He  bums  himself  sometimes. — Does  he  make  your  coffee? 
Yes,  and  he  does  it  first-ratej  (excellent.)  You  have  been  in  Eng-  j 
land,  have  you  not?  Yes,  I  have.  And  in  Ireland  too?  No, I 
would  not  (did  not  wish  to)  go  there. — Were  you  afraid  to  go  ?  Yes, 
a  little. — How  is  the  living  there?  (y  vit-on?)  So,  so;  not  so  well 
as  in  England  and  France. — Where  is  the  living  dearer,  in  Puis  ok 
in  London  ?  It  is  dearer  in  Paris,  no,  I  mean  in  London, — Do  peo- 
ple despise  the  lazy  and  the  wicked  ?  Yes,  people  despise  them. 
— What  is  esteemed?  Merit  is. — Do  scholars  love  or  hate  their 
teachers  ?  Some  love  and  esteem  them ;  others  hate  them.  The 
studious  is  generally  esteemed,  is  he  not  ?  Yes,  he  is,  by  every- 
body.—Do  parents  punish  their  bad  children  ?  Yes,  they  do,  when 
these  do  something  wrong,  (mal.) 

Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass?  I  see  myself 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-g^sss, 
They  can  see  themselves  therein.  Why  does  your  brother  not  light 
the  fire  ?  He  does  not  light  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  nun- 
self. — Why  do  you  not  cut  your  bread  ?  I  do  not  cut  it,  because  I 
fear  to  cut  my  finger.— Have  you  a  sore  finger?  I  have  a  sore  finger 
and  a  sore  foot. — Do  you  wish  to  warm  yourself  ?  I  do  wish  to  wann 
myself,  because  I  am  very  (grand)  cold. — Why  does  that  man  not 
warm  himself  ?  Because  he  is  not  cold. — Do  your  neighbors  wans 
themselves  ?  They  warm  themselves,  because  they  are  cold.— How 
do  you  pass  your  time  ?  I  pass  it  in  the  best  way  I  can.— How  do 
your  ohildren  pass  their  time  ?  They  pass  it  in  studying,  writing 
•nd  playing.— How  does  your  cousin  spend  his?    He  amuses  him- 
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•elf  in  reading  good  books  and  in  writing  to  bis  friends. — What  do 
jou  do  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  1  I  go  to  the  play, 
and  to  the  concert. — I  often  say,  "  Every  one  amuses  himself  as  he 
likes." — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  ?  Mine  is  to  study, 
to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  and  the  ball, 
and  to  ride.    His,  is  to  do  nothing.    Theirs,  is  to  have  fine  dogs. 

Vocabulaibe.  2de  Section. 


GerUed 


Each  of  vou,  us,  them. 
The  world,   (the   people.) 

Every  one,  everybody,  says  and  be- 
lieves so. 

Everybody  speaks  of  it,  them,  you, 
&*. 

Every  one  (any  one)  is  liable  to  make 
a  mistake. 

To  be  subject  to  (plagued  with)  the 
toothache. 

We  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes. 

To  mistake,  to  be  mistaken. 
Do  not  make  a  mistake  (impera.) 
Are  yon  mistaken  T    I  am. 
Is  he  mistaken  f    He  is  not. 


Chacun  de  vous,  de  nous,  d'eux. 
Le  monde.        Le  beau  monde. 

Tout  le  monde  le  dit  et  le  croit. 

Tout  le  monde  (chacun)  en  parle. 

Tout  homme  (chaque  homme)  est 

sujet  a  se  tromper. 
£tre  sujet  au  mal  de  dents. 

Nous  sommes  tous  sujets  a  nous 

tromper. 
t  Me,  te,  se,  nous,  vous  tromper,  1. 
t  Ne  vous  trompez  pas.  ($  55.) 
t  Vous  trompez-vous  ?  Je  me  trompe. 
t  Se  trompe-t-il  ?      II  ne  se  trompe 

point. 
Tromper,  1. 
II  m'a  trompe\ 
II  m' a  trompe*  de  cent  francs. 

Vous  vous  coupez  le  doigt. 

Ohg.  99.  When  an  agent  performs  an  act  upon  a  part  of  himself,  the  verb 
is  made  reflective 


To  deceive,  to  cheat. 
He  has  cheated  me. 
He  has  cheated  me 

francs. 
You  cut  your  finger. 


of  a  hundred 


I  cat  my  nails. 

A  hair. 

To  pull  out,  pluck  out,  extract,  snatch 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 

He  cuts  his  hair. 

The  dentist  extracts  one  of  his  teeth. 

To  go  away,  (tear  or  take  one's  self 

away  from  a  place.) 

Obs.  100.     Je  m'en  vats,  is  equivalent  to :  /  take  myself  from  here. 


Je  me  coupe  les  ongles. 

Un  cheveu,  (plur.  x.) 

Arracher,  1. 

II  8'arrache  les  cheveux. 

II  se  coupe  les  cheveux. 

Le  dentiste  arrache  une  de  ses  dents. 

t  M\  t\  s\  nous,  vous  en  aller*  1. 


Are  you  going  away  t  I  am. 

I  am  not. 

Is  he  going  away  7  He  is  not. 

Is  he  not  going  away  7  He  is. 

Aid  I  going  f  You  are. 


t  Vous  en  allez-vous  ?  Je  m'en  vais 
t  Je  ne  m'en  vais  pas. 
t  S'en  va-t-il  ?     II  ne  e'en  va  point 
t  Ne  s'en  va-t-il  point  t  II  s'en  va, 
t  M'en  vais-je  ?  Vous  vouaatvvUsJV 


818  FORTY-THIRD    LESSON.    (1.) 

QuARANTE-TROi9ifcME  Thkme.  Ire  Sec. 

Ah!  vous  voila,  en  fin !  Je  vous  ai  attendu  long-temps.  Je  sm 
fache  de  vous  avoir  fait  attendre ;  mais  je  n'ai  pas  pu  (§  148)  venir 
pi u tot.  Quelqu'un  est-il  malade  chez  vous  ?  Non,  mais ....  N "im- 
port e.  Parlons  de  votre  nouveau  cheval.  Vous  plait-il  ?  (arc  you 
pleased  ?)  II  ne  me  plait  pas  beau  coup.  Pourquoi  done  ?  11  est 
bon,  il  va  bien ;  mais  il  est  si  grand,  si  grand  que  j'ai  l'air  d7un  enfant 
quand  je  suis  dessus.  L'avez-vous  essaye  deja?  Oui,  deux  fois.— 
Est-il  difficile  a  monter?  Non,  pas  du  tout—Joseph.  Joseph!  Od 
m'appelle.  Je  crois  que  e'est  mon  oncle  qui  a  besoin  de  moi 
Allez,  alors.  Adieu.  Attendez.  Je  veux  vous  demander  queiqt.e 
chose.  Quoi?  Voulez-vous  revenir  ce  soir?  Ce  soir?  Je  crois 
que  non.  Je  suis  tres-occupe.  Mais  vous-raeme,  venez  me  voir. 
Et  pourquoi  ?  Si  vous  etes  si  occupe,  nous  ne  pouvons  ni  parler  ni 
nous  amuser  ensemble.  Vous  avez  raison ;  mais,  il  me  faut  partir. 
Adieu,  au  plaisir.     Au  plaisir. 

Who  kindles  your  fire  ?  Our  servant  does. — Does  he  kindle  it 
well?  He  bums  himself  sometimes. — Does  he  make  your  coffee? 
Yes,  and  he  does  it  first-rate,  (excellent.)  You  have  been  in  Eng- 
land, have  you  not?  Yes,  I  have.  And  in  Ireland  too?  No, I 
would  not  (did  not  wish  to)  go  there. — Were  you  afraid  to  go  ?  Yes, 
a  little. — How  is  the  living  there?  (y  vit-on?)  So,  so;  not  so  well 
as  in  England  and  France. — Where  is  the  living  dearer,  in  Puis  ok 
in  London  ?  It  is  dearer  in  Paris,  no,  I  mean  in  London. — Do  peo- 
ple despise  the  lazy  and  the  wicked  ?  Yes,  people  despise  them. 
— What  is  esteemed?  Merit  is. — Do  scholars  love  or  hate  their 
teachers  ?  Some  love  and  esteem  them ;  others  hate  them.  The 
studious  is  generally  esteemed,  is  he  not  ?  Yes,  he  is,  by  every- 
body.— Do  parents  punish  their  bad  children  ?  Yes,  they  do,  when 
these  do  something  wrong,  (mal.) 

Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass?  I  see  myself 
in  it. — Can  your  friends  see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-glass1 
They  can  see  themselves  therein.  Why  does  your  brother  not  light 
the  fire  ?  He  does  not  light  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  him- 
self.— Why  do  you  not  cut  your  bread  ?  I  do  not  cut  it,  because  I 
fear  to  cut  my  finger. — Have  you  a  sore  finger  ?  I  have  a  sore  finger 
and  a  sore  foot. — Do  you  wish  to  warm  yourself?  I  do  wish  to  warm 
myself,  because  I  am  very  (grand)  cold. — Why  does  that  man  not 
warm  himself  ?  Because  he  is  not  cold. — Do  your  neighbors  warm 
themselves  ?  They  warm  themselves,  because  they  are  cold. — How 
do  you  pass  your  time  ?  I  pass  it  in  the  best  way  I  can.— How  do 
your  ohildren  pass  their  time  ?  They  pass  it  in  studying,  writing 
and  playing. — How  does  your  cousin  spend  his?    He  amuses  him- 
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g  good  books  and  in  writing  to  bis  friends. — Wbat  do 
you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  ?  I  go  to  the  play, 
icert. — I  often  say,  "  Every  one  amuses  himself  as  he 
y  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours?  Mine  is  to  study, 
d  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  concert,  and  the  ball, 
His,  is  to  do  nothing.    Theirs,  is  to  have  fine  dogs. 

VOCABULAIBE.    2(1 6  SeotlOD. 

a,  them.  Chacun  de  vous,  de  nous,  d'eux. 

he    people.)    Genteel     Le  monde.        Le  beau  monde. 


rybody,  says  and  be- 
aks of  it,  them,  you, 
one)  ia  liable  to  make 
to  (plagued  with)  the 
le  to  make  mistakes. 

be  mistaken, 
mistake  (impera.) 
ten  ?    I  am. 
T    He  ia  not. 

heat. 

I  me. 

$d  me  of  a  hundred 


Tout  le  monde  le  dit  et  le  eroit. 

Tout  le  monde  (chacun)  en  parte. 

Tout  homme  (chaque  homme)  est 

sujet  a  se  tromper. 
litre  sujet  au  mal  de  dents. 


Nous  sommes  tous  sujets  a" 

tromper. 
t  Me,  te,  se,  nous,  vous  tromper,  1. 
t  Ne  vous  trompez  pas.  ($  55.) 
t  Vous  trompez -vous  ?  Je  me  trompe. 
t  Se  trompe-t-il  ?      II  ne  se  trompe 

point. 
Tromper,  1. 
II  m'a  trompe\ 
II  m' a  trompe"  de  cent  francs. 


inger.  Vous  vous  coupez  le  doigt. 

ten  an  agent  performs  an  act  upon  a  part  of  himself,  the  verb 
vs. 

Je  me  coupe  lea  ongles. 

Un  cheveu,  (plur.  x.) 

Arracher,  1. 

II  s'arrache  les  cheveuz. 

II  se  coupe  les  cheveux. 

Le  dentiste  arrache  une  de  set  dent* 

t  M\  t\  b\  nous,  vous  en  aller,*  ]. 


ck  out,  extract,  snatch, 

s  hair. 

r. 

tracts  one  of  his  teeth. 

tar  or  take  one's  self 

place.) 

e  nCen  vais,  is  equivalent  to :  I  take  myself  from  here. 


away? 


I  am. 


ay  ?  He  is  not. 

\  away  f  He  is. 

You  are. 


t  Vous  en  allez-vous  f  Je  m'en  vais 
t  Je  ne  m'en  vais  pas. 
t  S'en  va-t-il  f     II  ne  e'en  va  point 
t  Ne  s'en  va-t-il  point  ?  II  s'en  va, 
t  M'en  vais-je  ?  Vous  you*%tvi\\*v 
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Are  we  not  going  away  ? 

Yes,  we  are. 

Are  these  pupils  going  away  ? 

They  are  not. 

To  feel  sleepy. 

Do  you  feel  sleepy  ? 

I  do  feci  sleepy. 

To  soil.  Do  not  soil. 

To  fear,  dread,  feared,  fear  nothing. 

Not  to  fear.  (*  171—7.) 

I  dread.    He  fears  he  has  nothing. 

He*  fears  to  soil  his  fingers. 

Do  you  dread  to  go  out  ? 

I  do  dread  to  go  oat. 

He  is  afraid  not  to  go  there. 

Do  you  fear  that  man  ? 

I  do  not  fear  him. 

What  do  you  fear  f        Nothing. 

Whom  do  you  fear  t      Nobody. 

I  fear  nobody. 


t  Ne  nous  en  ailons-nous  pee  f 

t  Si  fait,  nous  nous  en  ailons. 

t  See  eleves  e'en  vont-ils  ? 

t  lis  ne  s*en  vont  pas. 

t  Avoir  envie  de  dormir. 

t  Avez-vous  envie  de  dormir  ? 

t  J'ai  envie  de  dormir. 

Salir,  2.        Ne  salissez  pas. 

Craindre,*  4,  craint.       Ne  craignei 

rien. 
Ne  pat  craindre  (de  av.  Pinfcn.) 
Je  crains.    II  craint  de  ne  rien  avoir. 
II  craint  de  se  talir  les  (Joints. 
Craignez-vous  de'sortir  f 
Je  crains  de  sortir. 
II  craint  de  nepas  y  aller. 
Craignez-vous  cet  homme  t 
Je  ne  le  crains  pas. 
Que  craignez-vous  T       Rien. 
Qui  craignez-vous  t        Personns. 
Je  ne  crains  personne. 


QuARANTE-TROisiiM*  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 

Vous  avez  Pair  d'avoir  chaud,  prenez  un  verre  de  sirop.  Avez- 
vous  de  l'eau  minerale  ici  ?  Non,  nous  n'eri  avons  point ;  maisnooi 
pouvons  en  envoyer  chercher,  ou  plutot,  allons-en  boire,  chacun  un 
verre,  cbez  l'apolhicaire  du  coin.  Volontiers.  Allons-y.  Venex 
aussi,  FredirtCy  ne  voulez-vous  pas  ?  Non,  je  n'ai  pas  soif,  mais  j'ai 
faim.  Ainsi,  a  votre  retour,  apportez-moi  un  ou  deux  gateaux.  Oh 
pouvons-nous  en  acheter?  Vous  pouvez  en  trouver  chez  le  mar- 
chand  de  gateaux.  Demeure-t-il  au  coin?  Non7  il  d  emeu  re  au 
milieu  de  la  rue.  De  quel  c6te  ?  De  ce  cdte-ci.  N'avez-vous  jamais 
rien  achete  chez  lui  ?  Non,  je  n'achete  jamais  de  gateaux.  Pour- 
quoi  done  ?  Ne  les  aimez-vous  pas?  Si  fait,  je  les  aime  beauconp, 
au  contraire,  mais  je  n'ai  pas  souvent  faim  avant  diner.  Avant  de 
vous  en  aller,  pretez-moi  votre  canif.  Pour  faire  quoi  ?  (ou  mieox: 
pourquoi  faire  ?)  Pour  me  couper  les  ongles.  Ne  vous  coupez-vous 
pas  les  ongles  avec  des  ciseaux?  Non,  je  ne  peux  pas  me  couper 
les  ongles  avec  des  ciseaux.  N'avez-vous  pas  de  canif?  Si  fait, 
j'en  ai  un;  le  voici;  mais  il  ne  coupe  pasassez,  pour  me  couper  lea 
ongles. 

Do  you  cut  your  hair  ?  (les  cheveux.)  I  do  cut  my  hair. — Docs 
your  friend  cut  his  hair  ?  He  cuts  his  nails,  but  not  his  hair.— Why 
does  that  man  pull  out  his  hair?  Is  he  crazy?  Yes,  he  is. — Why 
does  not  your  cousin  brush  his  coat  f   He  does  not  brush  it,  beoaost 
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is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers. — What  does  my  neighbor  tell 
a?  He  tells  me  thai  (qtu)  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse ;  but  I  know 
u  (que)  he  is  mistaken,  because  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it. — 
hat  do  they  (on)  say  at  the  market?  They  say  that  (que)  the 
•my  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe  that?  I  believe  it,  because 
?ry  one  says  so. — Why  have  you  bought  that  book?  I  have 
ight  it,  because  I  want  it  to  learn  French,  and  because  every  one 
?aks  of  it,  and  praises  it. — Are  your  friends  going  away  ?  They 
j. — When  are  they  going  away?  They  are  going  away  to-mor- 
v. — When  are  you  going  away?  We  are  going  away  to-day. — 
a 1  going  away  ?  You  are  going  away,  if  you  like,  (si  vous  vou- 
.) — What  do  our  neighbors  say  ?  They  are  going  away  without 
ring  anything. — How  do  you  like  this  wine  ?  I  do  not  like  it. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  I  feel  sleepy. — Does  your  frit  id 
tl  sleepy?  He  does  not  feel  sleepy,  but  he  is  cold. —  whv  does 
not  warm  himself?  He  has  no  wood  to  make  a  fire. — Why  Joes 
not  buy  some  wood  ?  He  has  no  money  to  buy  any. — Will  you 
id  him  some?  If  he  has  none  I  will  lend  him  some. — Are  you 
raty  ?  I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry,  (graruVfaim.) — Is  your 
•▼ant  sleepy  ?  He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry  ?  He  is  hungry. — 
hy  does  he  not  eat?  Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. — Are  your 
ildren  hungry?  They  are  hungry,  but  they  have  nothing  to  eat. 
Have  they  anything  to  drink?  They  have  nothing  to  drink. — 
hy  do  you  not  eat  ?  I  do  not  eat  when  (quand)  I  am  not  hungry. 
Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  ?  He  does  not  drink  when  he 
not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  anything  yesterday  evening? 
>  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread. 
Did  he  not  drink  ?  He  also  drank.— What  did  he  drink  ?  He 
ink  a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  and  some  syrup  and  water. 


)RTY-FOURTH  LESSON,  44th.— Quarante-quatriime  Lecon^Ame. 

Vocabulaire.     Ire  Section. 
2RFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS.— Pa rfait  de$  Verba  JRtJUehit 


ive  you  cut  yourself? 
lave  cut  myself. 
ive  I  cut  myself  t 
m  have  cut  yourself. 
ra  have  not  cut  yourself, 
ist  thou  cut  thyself? 
tare  not  cut  myself, 
is  your  brother  cut  himselt  ? 
19* 


Vous  Stes-vous  coupe*  ?  ($  180—2.) 

Je  me  suis  coupe. 

Me  suis-je  coupe*  ? 

Vous  vous  etes  coupe. 

Vous  ne  vous  etes  pas  coupi. 

T'es-tu  coupe? 

Je  ne  me  suis  pas  coupe*. 

Votre  firere  s'est-U  coupe*  f 
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He  has  cut  himself. 

Have  we  cut  ourselves  ?  ($  180 — 2.) 

We  have  not  cut  ourselves. 

Have  these  men  cut  ihemselves? 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

To  walk,       take  a  walk,      a  stroll. 

To  go  a  walking,  to  stroll. 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage. 

The  coach.  A  new  coach. 

To  take  a  ride. 

Do  you  take  a  walk  t 

I  do  take  a  walk. 

Does  he  take  a  walk  ?    He  does. 

We  take  a  walk. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing. 

They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 

To  »"iU  a  child. 

Do  you  take  your  children  a  walk- 
ing? 

I  take  them  a  walking  every  morn- 
ing. 

To  go  to  bed,  lie  down.        Go  to  bed. 

To  go  to  bed,  to  get  in  bed. 

Go  to  bed.        Get  in  bed,  (impera.) 

To  get  up,  to  rise.         Get  up,  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  t 

I  rise  at  sunrise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sunset. 

The  (or  at)  tun  rise. 

The  (or  at)  sunset. 

Gentlemen,  at  what  time  did  you  go 

to  bed  ? 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  what  o'clock  did  he  go  to  bed 

yesterday  ? 
He  went  to  bed  late. 


II  s'est  coupe*. 

Nous  so  m  me  a- nous  coupes  T 

Nous  ne  nous  sommes  pas  coupes. 

Ces  hommes  se  sont-ils  coupes! 

11  ne  se  eont  pas  coupes. 

t  Me,  te.  se,  nous,  vous,  promener, 

t  Alter  me,  te,  &c,  promener. 

t  Se  promener  en  carrosse. 

Le  carrosse.        Un  carrosse  ntii" 

t  Se  promener  a  chevaL. 

Vous  promenex-vous  ? 

t  Je  me  promene.  (%  144—4.) 

t  Se  promene-t-il  f    II  se  prociens. 

Nous  nous  promenons. 

Tu  veux  te  promener  en  carrots*. 

lis  veulent  se  promener  a  chevaL 

Promener  un  enfant. 

Promenez-vous  vos  enfantst 

Je  les  promene  tous  les  matins. 

t  Se  toucher,  I.  Couchex-vous, 

t  Alter  se  coucher,  se  tncttre  au  lit. 
t  Allcx-vous  coucher.      MeUex-wM 

au  lit. 
t  Se  lever,  1.  Levez-vous. 

Vous  levez-vous  de  bonne  heure  f 
Je  me  leve  au  lever  du  soleil. 
Je  me  couche  au  coucher  du  soleiL 
Le  (ou  au)  lever  du  soleil. 
Le  (ou  au)  coucher  du  soleU. 
Messieurs,  a  quelle  heure  vous  Stes* 

vous  couches?  ($180—2.) 
A  trois  heures  du  matin. 
A  quelle  heure  s'est-il  couchlhiert 

II  s'est  couche  tard. 


QujRANTE-QUATRifcMB  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 

Je  n'ai  pas  vu  George,  ce  matin,  ou  est-il  ?  II  est  alle  chez  le 
dentiste. — Pourquoi?  A-t-il  mal  aux  dents?  Oui,  il  Vs.  eu  toule  k 
nuit,  (all  night.)  Va-t-il  se  faire  arracher  une  dent?  (feminin.)  Oui, 
si  le  dentiste  veut  1 'arracher. — N'arrache-t-il  pas  toujours  les  dents 
quand  on  le  veut  ?  Non,  je  vous  assure.  Pourquoi  done  %  Farce 
que  quelque  fois  ce  n'est  pas  nccessaire. — Avez-vous  jamais  en  tine 
dent  arrachee  ?  Non,  jamais  encore.  Que  vous  a  dit  lejardinier? 
II  m 'a  dit  qu'on  a  arrache  un  de  ses  petits  arbres.  En  verite !  Qui 
peut  I'avoir  arrache*  1    II  n'en  salt  rien.    J'ai  oublie  de  vous  rendu 
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rotre  canif,  mais  le  voici,  tenez,  prenez-le.  Merci.  C;est  raoi  qui 
vous  remercie.  Qu'avez-vous  au  doigt  T  Je  me  suis  coupe\ — Avec 
quoi  ?  Avec  on  des  couteaux  du  cuisinier.  Qu'avez-vous  mis  des- 
sus?  Riea  encore.  N'allez-vous  rien  y  mettre  ?  Pardonnez-moi. 
Un  peu  aVeau  de  Cologne  et  un  morceau  de  linge. 

Have  you  cut  your  hair?  I  have  not  cut  it  (myself),  but  I  have  had 
it  cut,  (nu  Us  suis  fait  couper.) — What  has  this  child  done  ?  He  has 
cut  his  foot. — Why  did  they  give  him  a  knife  ?  They  gave  him  one 
10  {four)  cut  his  nails,  aud  he  has  cut  his  finger  and  his  foot. — Do 
you  go  to  bed  early  ?  I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot  sleep  when  I 
go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  lid  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  ? 
Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — At  what  o'clock 
do  your  children  go  U}  bed  ?  They  go  to  bed  at  sun«et. — Do  they 
rise  early?  They  rise  at  sunrise. — At  what  o'clock  aid  yon  rise 
to-day  ?  To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed  late  yesterday 
evening,  (hier  au  soir.) 

Does  your  son  rise  late  ?  He  rises  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed 
late. — What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  ?  He  studies,  and  then 
breakfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  breakfasts?  No,  he 
studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — What  does  he  do  after 
breakfasting  ?  As  soon  as  he  has  breakfasted  he  comes  to  my  house, 
and  we  take  a  ride. — Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early  as  I  ?  I 
rose  earlier  than  you,  for  I  rose  before  sunrise. — Do  you  often  go  a 
walking  ?  I  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. — Do 
yon  wish  to  take  a  walk  ?  I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too 
much  to  do. — Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  ?  He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  ?  They 
go  a  waJking  every  morning,  after  breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  walk 
*fter  dinner  ?    After  dinner  I  drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. 


VOCABULAIRE. 
1o  rejoice  at  something. 
I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 
At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  ? 
I  have  rejoiced. 
They  have  rejoiced. 
Ton  have  made  a  mistake. 
We  have  made  a  mistake. 
To  hurt  somebody. 
The  evil,        the  pain,       the  harm. 
Have  you  hurt  that  man  t 

I  have  hurt  that  man. 

Why  did  you  h'irt  that  man  t 


2de  Section. 

t  Se  rijouir  2  de  quelque  chose. 

Je  me  rejouis  de  votre  bonheur. 

De  quoi  votre  oncle  se  rejou'it-il  ? 

Je  me  suis  rejoui. 

lis  se  sont  rejouis. 

t  Vous  vous  Stes  trompe\ 

t  Nous  nous  sommes  trompe*s. 

t  Fair*  du  mal  d  quelqu'un. 

Lemal, 

t  Avez-vous   fait   du   mal   a    eel 

homme  ? 
t  J'ai  fait  du  mal  a  cet  homme. 
t  Pourquoi  avez-voir  fait  du  mal  I 

ret  homme  1 
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I  have  not  hart  him. 

Does  that  hurt  you  ? 

That  hurts  me. 

To  do  good  to  anybody. 

Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm  ? 

No ;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  done 

me  good. 
I  have  never  drae  harm  to  any  one. 


t  Je  ne  lui  ai  pas  fait  de  i 

t  Cela  vous  fait-il  du  mal  T 

t  Cela  me  fait  du  mal. 

t  Fa  i  re  du  bien  i  quelqu'un. 

t  Vous  ai-je  jamais  fait  du  mal  f 

t  Non ;    vous  m'avez  au  contrail! 

fait  du  bien. 
t  Jo  n'ai  jamais  fait  de  mal  a  per 

sonne. 
t  Vous  ai-je  fait  mal  t 
t  Vous  ne  m'avex  pas  fait  mal 
Cela  me  fait  du  bien. 
Faire  de. 
Le  domestique  que  fait-il  de  vr% 

balaif 
t  II  balaie  le  plancher  avec 
t  Que  veut-il  faire  de  ce  bois  ? 


II  n'en  veut  rien  faire. 


Have  I  hurt  you  f 

You  have  not  hurt  me. 

That  does  me  good. 

To  do  with,  to  dispose  of. 

What  does  the  servant  do  with  his 

broom! 
He  sweeps  the  floor  with  it. 
What  does  he  wish  to  make  of  this 

wood? 
He  does  not  wish  to  make  anything 

of  it. 

Obs.  101.  When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the  English,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people,  &c,  use  the  verb  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  say :  1  was  told,  instead  of,  They  told  me;  He  is  fiaUerti, 
instead  of,  They  fatter  him  ;  It  vrxu  given  to  me,  instead  of,  They  gore  it  U 
me.  This  is  always  expressed  in  French  by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoui 
on,  one.    Ex. 

He  is  flattered,  but  he  is  not  beloved.  |  On  le  flatts,  mais  on  ne  l'sime  pas. 
I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived.  |  On  me  dit  qu'il  est  arrive1. 

QUARANTB-QUATRIBMB   Th£mB.  2ds  SeO. 

Qui  est  cet  enfant  que  vous  louez  tant  ?  C'est  Albert,  le  plus  jeune 
filsdenotre  epicier.  Ne  le  connaissez-vous  pas?  Non,  je  ne  le 
connais  pas.  Ne  l'avez-vous  jamais  vu  dans  le  magosin  dc  P4picier? 
C 'est  possible.  Mais  pourquoi  Pavez  vous  tant  lou£!  On  P.*  lout 
parce  qu'il  a  bien  etudie.  Mais  il  n'a  fait  que  son  devoir.  Fant-n 
le  louer  pour  cela  ?  Sans  doute.  Je  ne  croyais  pas  cela  nererewra 
Quand  on  le  lou3,  il  etudie  mieux.  C'est  different.  Poorou* 
cet  autre  enfant  a-t-il  e'te  puni  ?  Pourquoi  punit-on  les  onfants  gen* 
ralement?  Parce  cu'ils  sont  mechants  et  paresseux.  C'est  pm» 
cela  rnerae  qu'or  a  puni  cet  autre. — Et  celui-ci,  Pa-t-on  recom- 
pense ?  On  Pa  recompense  parce  qu'il  a  bien  travailte. — Que  faut* 
faire  pour  ne  pas  etre  m£pris6  ?  II  faut  etre  studieux,  diligent,  et  sage. 
— Ah !  L:uis,  v  jus  vous  etes  fait  couper  les  cheveux,  vous  avez  mn 
un  habit  neuf,  un  joli  gilet  de  satin  noir,  vous  avez  Pair  d'un  autrt 
garcon.  Je  vous  ai  a  peine  connu.  Que  pensez-vous  de  moa  habi 
neuf1    Jo  le  troive  superbe. 
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What  have  you  done  with  your  money  ?  I  have  bobght  a  book 
with  it. — What  has  the  joiner  done  with  his  wood  ?  He  has  made 
a  bench  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you 
gave  him  ?  He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (pour)  your  children  and 
mine. — Has  that  man  hurt  you?  No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me.— 
What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved?  One  must  do  good  to 
those  that  have  done  us  harm. — Have  we  ever  done  you  harm? 
No ;  you  have  on  the  contrary  done  us  good. — Do  you  do  harm  to  any 
one  1  I  do  no  one  any  harm. — Why  have  you  hurt  these  children? 
I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt  you  ?  You  have  not  hurt  me, 
but  your  boys  have,  (m'en  ontfcit.) — What  have  they  done  tc  you? 
They  have  beaten  me. — Is  it  (est-ce)  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my 
•on?  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  (ce  n'est  pas)  my  brother,  for  he  has  never 
hurt  any  one. 

Have  you  drunk  that  wine  ?  I  have  drunk  it. — How  did  you  like 
it?  I  liked  it  very  well. — Has  it  done  you  good?  It  has  done  me 
good. — Have  you  hurt  yourself?  I  have  not  hurt  myself. — Who  has 
hurt  himself?  My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his 
finger. — Is  he  still  ill,  (malade  ?)  He  is  better,  (jnieux.) — I  rejoice 
to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill,  for  I  love  him.  Why  does  your 
cousiu  pull  out  his  hair?  Because  he  cannot  pay  what  he  owes.—* 
Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ?  He  did  rejoice  to  see  me.— 
What  did  you  rejoice  at?  I  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good  friends.-  - 
What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with,  (s'est  il  rejoui?)  He  was 
delighted  with  the  horse  which  you  have  sent  him. — What  were 
four  children  delighted  with  ?  They  were  delighted  with  the  fine 
Mothes  which  I  have  had  made  for  them,  (que  je  leur  at  fait  fair e:) 

Vocabulaibb.     3me  Section. 


A  knife  was  given  him  to  cut  his 
bread,  and  he  cut  his  finger. 

To  fatter  torn •  one. 
To  flatter  one's  self. 


On  lui  a  donne*  un  couteau  pour  cou* 
per  son  pain,  et  il  s'est  coupe*  la 
doigt. 

Flatter  1  quelqu'un. 

Se  flatter,  (takes  de  before  the  infini- 
tive.) 

t  II  se  flatte  de  savoir  le  Frances. 


Ne . . .  que. 

II  n'a  que  des  ennemis. 

Devenir,*  2,  p.  passe*  devenu',  (con 


He  flatters  himself  that  he  knows 

French. 
Nothing  but. 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
To  become, 

{Devenir  does  not  take  de  after  it.)  !     jugue*  comma  Venir.  (25l,  341.) 

He  has  turned  a  soldier.  I  t  II  s'est  fait  soldal 

Have  you  turned  a  merchant  f  I  t  Vous  etes-voua  fait  marchand  f 

I  have  turned  (become)  a  lawyer.       I  t  Je  me  suia  fait  avocat 

__..  r         v.itSt  Votre  firSre  qn'est-tZ  dovenu  f 

What  has  become  of  your  brother  t    \  f  Qu,e8t  ^ u  ^ ^/r|rp  f 
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What  has  become  of  htm  t 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 

him. 
To  enlist,  to  enroll. 

lie  has  enlisted. 

I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no 

money, 
lie  cannot  give  you  any  bread,  for 

he  has  none. 
To  believe  some  one. 
Do  you  believe  that  man  ? 
I  do  not  believe  him. 


t  Qu'est-tf  devenu  i 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'tZ  est  davem 

S*cnr6ler,  1,  se  faire  toldat. 
J  t  II  a* est  enrole*. 
X  t  II  s'est  fait  soldat. 

Je  ne  puis  vous  payer,  car  je  n'ij 
pas  d'  argent. 

II  ne  peut  pas  vous  dormer  de  pain, 
car  il  n'en  a  pas. 

Croire*  4  quelqu'un. 

Croyez-vous  cct  homme  I 

Je  ne  le  crois  pas. 


Mentir*  2;   past  part,  menti,  pre*. 

part,  mentant.      Ne  mentez  pat. 
Je  mens,  tu  mens,  il  ment. 
Le  menteur. 


06*.  102.  The  verb  croire  governs  the  accusative ;  we  say,  however: 
To  believe  in  God.  I  Croire  en  Dieu. 

I  believe  in  God.  I  Je  crois  en  Dieu. 

To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie. 

Do  not  lie,  (impera.) 
I  lie,  thou  liest,  he  lies. 
The  story-teller,  the  liar. 

QuARANTE-QUATRiiMX  Th&hb.  3me  Sec. 

Promenez-vous  sou  vent  vos  enfants?  Je  les  promene  tous  lei 
matins  et  tous  les  soirs,  quand  le  temps  le  permet.  C'est-a-dire, 
quand  il  fait  beau  temps?  Non;  mais  quand  il  ne  fait  pastiop 
mauvais. — Les  menez-vous  prom ener  quand  le  temps  est  cou vert  ou 
humide?  Sans  doute.  Et  quand  il  pleut?  Oui,  s'il  ne  pleut  pas 
beaucoup.  Quand  le  tonnerre  gronde?  Oui,  memo  quand  le  ton* 
nerre  gronde,  s'il  ne  fait  pas  de  pluie.  Allez-vous  les  mener  proms- 
ner  ce  soir  ?  Non,  il  fait  trop  de  pluie  et  de  vent.  N'entendez-vous 
pas  le  bruit  du  vent  ?  Si  fait,  je  I'entends.  Et  le  bruit  de  la  pluie 
sur  la  maison  ?  Oui,  je  Pentends  aussi.  On  ne  peut  pas  promener 
avec  plaisir  pendant  un  orage  comme  celui-la.  Vous  avez  raison, 
je  pense  comme  vous. — Croyez-vous  ce  petit  garc,  on  avec  les  che- 
veux  noirs  ?  Oui,  e'est  un  bon  petit  garcon,  mais  cet  autre-la  est  un 
grand  menteur.  Sait-il  quand  il  ment  ?  En  verit6,  je  crois  que  non. 
— Pourquoi  n'entrez-vous  pas?  Avez-vous  peur  d'etre  mordu  pat 
notre  petit  chien  blanc  ?  Mord-il  aussi  bien  qu'il  aboie  1  II  aboie 
beaucoup,  mais  il  ne  mord  pas. 

What  has  become  of  your  friend  ?  He  has  become  a  lawyer— 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ?  He  has  enlisted. — Has  yonr 
neighbor  enlisted?  He  has  not  enlisted.— What  has  become  of 
him  ?  He  has  turned  a  merchant. — What  has  become  of  his  children  ? 
His  children  have  become  men.— What  has  become  of  your  son? 
He  has  become  a  great  man.— Has  he  become  learned?    He  has 
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oeeome  learned. — What  has  become  of  my  book  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  it — Hare  you  torn  it?  I  have  not  ton  it— 
What  has  become  of  oar  friend's  son  ?  I  do  not  know  what  has 
become  of  him. — Is  he  in  England  or  Italy?  I  cannot  tell  you. — I 
believe  his  father  does  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Whom 
did  he  go  travelling  with?  He  went  with  his  cousin. — Do  they 
know  what  has  become  of  the  latter?  Oh!  yes;  he  has  returned, 
and  he  is  studying  to  become  a  doctor.  It  is  extraordinary. — Why 
does  this  man  rejoice  so  much  ?  (tant  ?)  Because  he  flatters  himself 
qc  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not  right  in  rejoicing?  He  is  wrong,  for 
rte  has  nothing  but  enemies. — Is  he  not  loved  ?  He  is  flattered,  but 
be  is  not  beloved. — Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  French? 
[  do  flatter  myself  that  I  know  it ;  for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write 
it. — Has  the  physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  ?  He  has  cut 
his  finger,  (lui  a  coup*  le  doigL,)  but  he  has  not  done  him  any  harm, 
so  (et)  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him  any 
harm. — Why  do  you  listen  to  that  man  ?  I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do 
not  believe  him ;  for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you 
know  that  ne  is  a  story-teller  ?  He  does  not  believe  in  God ;  and  all 
those  {tous  ceux)  who  do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. 


FORTY-FIFTH  LESSON,  45th.— Quarante-cinquiime  Le^on,  45me 

Vocabulaibx.   Ire  Section. 

OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS.— Verb*  Unipenannds. 

We  have  already  seen  (41 »,  42*,)  some  idiomatical  expressions  with /at re, 

til  of  which  belong  to  the  impersonal  verbs.    These  verbs,  having  no  deter 

minate  subject,  are  conjugated  only  in  the  third  person,  by  means  of  the 

pronoun  *!,  it    Ex. 

To  rain,  it  rains.  I  Pleu voir,*  3.  ilpleut,  past  part,  plu. 

To  snow,  it  snows.  Neiger,  1.       il  neige. 

To  hail,  it  hails.  1  GrSler,  1.       il  grele. 

The  substantives  belonging  to  these  three  verbs  are  feminine,  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  feminine  nouns. 

t  Faire  dea  eclairs. 

t  Fait-il  des  Eclairs  ?         II  en  fait 

L'iclair.  t  II  fait  des  eclairs. 


To  lighten. 

Does  it  lighten  f  It  does. 

The  lightning.  It  lightens. 

It  does  not  lighten. 

It  lightens  much. 

i  it  rain  f        It  rains  very  liard 
i  it  snow  ?        It  snows  hard. 


t  II  ne  fait  pas  d' eclairs.  (06t.  27.) 
t  II  fait  beaucoup  d'eclair*. 
t  Pleut-il  f        II  pleut  d  verse. 
t  Neige-t-il  f      II  ncige  fort,  (bean 
coup.) 
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It  hails  much. 

The  haU.  The  snow. 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 

To  thunder, — it  thunders. 

To  shine,  to  glitter,  shining,  shined. 

The  shutterg.  It  hails,  shut  the 

shutters  quick. 
Is  the  walking  good  ? 
It  is  good  (bad)  walking. 
This  country.  In  that  countr) . 

He  has  made  many  friends  in  that 

country. 
Of  which,  of  whom,  whose. 
I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 
I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which  you 

spoke  to  me. 
I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has 

killed  my  dog. 
I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you  have 

killed. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose  father  set 

out  yesterday  f  I  see  it. 

Whom  have  you  seen  ? 
I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose 

warehouse  you  have  taken. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
warehouse  has  been  burnt. 


II  fait  beaucoup  de  grele. 

La  grile.  La  neige.  (noma  feminim 

I II  ne  fait  point  de  soleil. 

t  Le  soleil  me  donne  dans  la  ne. 
Tonner,  1, — il  tonne. 
Luire,*  4,    luisant,    lui,  (p.  pass&) 
Les  volet t.    II  grele,  fennez  vite  let 

volets, 
t  Fait-il  bon  matcher  T 
t  II  fait  bon  (mauvais)  marcher. 
Ce  pays-ci.  Dans  ce  pays-li. 

t  II  s'est  fait  beaucoup  d'amis  dani 

ce  pays-la. 
Dotit,  (pronora «  elatif.  $  864 
Je  vois  l'homite  dont  vous  parlez. 
J'ai  achet6  le  cheval  dont  vous  m'arei 

parle. 
Je  vois  rhomme  dont  le  frere  a  tut 

mon  chien. 
Je  vois  Phomme  dont  vous  aves  tak 

le  chien. 
Voyez-vous  l' enfant  dont  le  pereert 

parti  hier  ?  Je  le  vois. 

Qui  avez-vous  vu  ? 
J'ai  vu  le  marchand  dont  vous  avel 

pris  le  magasin. 
J'ai  parle  a  Phomme  dont  le  magasm 

a  etc*  brulc. 


QuARACTK-ciNQUifcME  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 

Quel  mauvais  temps  il  fait  aujourd'hui !  II  pleut  a  verse;  il  fait 
des  eclairs,  le  tonnerre  gronde....Ne  grele-t-il  pas  aussi*  Je  la 
croyais  il  y  a  un  moment,  (a  minute  ago.)     Ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux 

faire  fermer  les  volets ?  (have shut  ?)    Je  crois  qu-il  vaut  raieux 

le«  faire  fermer.  Car  s'il  grele  encore,  la  grele  peut  casser  nos  ear- 
reaux  de  vitre.  (panes  of  glass.)  Dites  a  Salomon  de  venir  former 
les  volets.  Ou  est  Salomon  ?  Appelez-le,  si  vous  ne  pouvez  pas 
le  trouver.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ce  bruit  ?  N'est-ce  pas  la  grele 
qui  vient  contre  les  vitres?  Salomon,  fermez  vite  ces  volets.  fPj 
a-t-il  pas  un  carreau  de  casse?  (301,  Obs.  71.)  Non,  M.,  je  n'en 
vois  pas  de  casse.  Voici  un  volet  de  ferme.  Fermez  vite  l'autre, 
car  je  crains  pour  nos  carreaux. 

Have  you  seen  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  have  received  a  pre- 
sent? I  have  not. — Have  you  seen  the  fine  gun  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  1  I  have.— Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which  yon 
■poke  to  him  ?    He  has.—  Hast  thou  seen  '»he  man  whose  children 
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Bi  *e  been  punished  1  I  have  not  seen  him. — To  whom  have  you 
been  speaking  in  the  theatre  ?  I  have  been  speaking  to  the  man 
whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  you  seen  the  little  boy 
whose  father  has  become  {$' est  fait)  a  lawyer?  I  have  seen  him. 
—Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  ?  I  saw  the  farmer  whose  horses 
fou  bought  ($88),  and  the  men  whose  coach  you  had  a  mind  to 
buy. — Whom  do  you  see  now  ?  I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has 
broken  my  looking-glass,  and  my  two  panes  of  glass. — Have  ycu 
heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent  me  English  money?  I  hare 
Dot. — Whom  have  you  heard?  I  have  heard  the  French  captain 
whose  son  is  my  friend. 

Hast  thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spcke  to  thee?  I  have 
not  yet  brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  have 
been  wanting?  I  have. — Have  I  the  brown  paper  of  which  I  have 
leed?  You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  Italian  books  of  which 
tie  has  need  ?  He  has. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants  whose 
warehouse  we  have  taken  ?  We  have  spoken  to  them. — H&ve  you 
spoken  to  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  German?  I  have. 
—•Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  men  whose  warehouses  have  been  burnt* 
[  have. — Have  you  read  the  books  which  we  have  lent  you  1  Wr 
have. — What  do  you  say  of  them  ?  {en?)  We  say  that  they  artj 
very  fine. — Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children  who  are  idle  ?  We 
give  them  nothing. — Did  it  snow  yesterday  ?  Yes,  it  did  hail,  lighten, 
and  snow  last  evening  and  all  night  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Why  * 
Because  we  are  going  to  have  bad  walking  for  a  few  days.  Xis 
we  not? 

Vocabulaire.   2de  Section. 
That  of  which.  (No  antecedent.) 

i  have  that  of  which  I  have  need.      } 

I  have  wh*  I  want. 

He  has  what,  he  wants. 

Have  you  the  book  of  which  you  have 

need? 
I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need. 
Has  the  joiner  the  nails  of  which  he 

has  need  f 
He  has  those  of  which  he  has  need. 
Which  men  do  you  see  T 
[  see  those  of  whom  you  spoke. 


Ce  dont,  (n'a  point  d'antececleLt ) 
Celui  dont.  >  (ont  de8  anU5c<jdeutf# 
Ceux  dont.  ) 

J'ai  ce  dont  j'ai  besoin. 

H  a  ce  dont  il  a  besoin. 

Avez-vous  le  livre  dont  vous  avei 

besoin  T 
J'ai  celui  dont  j'ai  besoin. 
Le  menuisier  a-t-il  les  clous  dont  il  • 

besoin  f 
H  a  ceux  dont  il  a  besoin. 
Quels  hommes  voyez-vou*  f 
Je  voia  ceux  dont  vous  avez  parlc. 
Obs.  103.    The  relative,  dont,  of  which,  &c,  being  an  indirect,  not  a 
iirect  object,  (or  regime,)  has  no  influence  on  the  past  p«xuc\\ta.  ^ 
Oft-.  75,  76.) 
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Do  you  see  the  pupils  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  you  ?  I  do. 

To  whom,  (relative),  to  which. 

I  see  the  children  to  whom  you  have 
given  some  cakes. 

To  which  pupils  do  you  speak  ? 

f  speak  to  those  to  whom  you  have 
applied. 

Which  dogs  do  you  feed  f 

Those  to  which  you  gave  nothing. 


Voycz-vous  les  Aleves  dont  je  vwsi 
^  ai  parli  ?  Je  lea  vois. 

A  qui,  (relatif.)  aux  quels,  (mas.  plur.) 
Je  vois  les  enfants  &  qui  vous  aves 

donne*  des  gateaux. 
A  quels  (Sieves  parle  z- vous  ?  ($  79.) 
Je  parle  a  ceux  auzquels  (a  qui)  vous 

vous  8tes  adresse*. 
A  quels  chiens  donnez-vons  a  man- 
ger t 
A  ceux  auxquels  vous  n'avez  lie* 
donne*. 


06*.  104.    X  qui,  for  persons  only.    Auxquds,  for  persons  and  things. 

S?*dr  ester,  1,  i . .  Adreteex-vouti.. 
Adressez-vous  au  ministre. 
Je  me  suis  adresse*  a  lui.  ($  64.) 


To  apply  to....  Apply  to.... 

Apply  to  the  minister. 

I  did,  (or,  I  applied  to  him.) 

To  meet  with. 

I  have  met  with  the  men  to  whom 
you  have  applied. 

Of  which  men  do  you  speak  ? 

I  speak  of  those  whose  children  have 
been  studious  and  obedient. 

Obedient,  disobedient. 

Kind,  complaisant.  Unkind. 

So  that. 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I  can- 
not pay  you. 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  out. 


Rencontrer,  1,  (transitif.) 

J'ai  rencontre*  les  homines  a  qui  (aux* 

quels)  vous  vous  etes  adresse*. 
De  quels  hommes  parlez-vous  T 
Je  parle  de  ceux  dont  les  enfants  ont 

e*te  studieux  et  ob&ssarits. 
Ob&ssant,  deaobeusant. 
Complaisant.  Desobligeant, 

De  sorte  que,  (conjunction.) 
J'ai  perdu  mon  argent,  de  sorte  qnt 

je  ne  puis  vous  payer. 
Je  suis  malade,  de  sorte  que  je  ne 

puis  sortir. 

Quarantx-cinqui£mb  Th£me.  2de  Seo. 

Vous  tenez  votre  chapeau !  Mettez-le,  (put  it  on.)  Non,  merci. 
Alors,  donnez-le-moi,  je  vais  le  mettre  sur  le  porte-chapeau,  (hat- 
stand.)  Vous  etes  bien  complaisant.  Le  voila  sur  un  fauteuil.  Eh! 
bien,  que  pensez-vous  du  tableau  dont  nous  avons  parle  hier  matin, 
et  que  vous  avez  sans  doute  vu  hier  apres-midi?  (doubtless?)  Je 
buih  fach€  de  i  ous  dire  que  je  ne  Pai  pas  encore  vu.  Est-il  possible ! 
Hier,  j'ai  ete  tres-occupe,  de  sorte  que  je  n'ai  pas  pu  le  yoir.  Dhes 
que  vous  n'avez  pas  voulu  le  voir.  Non,  vous  vous  trompez:  vous 
avez  tort  de  croire  cela.  Car,  je  vous  assure  que  j'ai  grande  envie 
de  le  voir,  foes-vous  encore  tres-occupe*  ?  Oui,  et  tres-press6,  (in  * 
great  hurry,)  parce  que  mon  batiment  va  partir  (19*,  N.  1)  dans  nn 
jour  ou  deux.  Cependant,  je  veux  essayer  de  voir  le  tableau  dont 
nous  avons  parle.  Comme  vous  etes  pressl,  je  vais  m'en  aller. 
Adieu,  au  plaisir.    J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  saluer. 

Have  you  at  last  learned  French  *    I  was  ill,  so  that  I  could  not 
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learn  it.— Had  your  brother  learned  it  ?  He  has  not  learned  it,  be- 
cause  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  good  master. — Do  you  go 
to  the  ball  this  evening  ?  I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it. 
—Did  you  understand  that  German  ?  I  do  not  know  German,  so 
that  I  could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  the  horse  of 
which  you  spoke  to  me  1  I  have  no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy 
it. — Have  your  children  what  they  want?  They  have  what  they 
want. — Of  which  man  do  you  speak  ?  I  speak  of  the  one  whose 
brother  has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  have  )OU  spoken? 
t  have  spoken  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  new 
book  have  you  read  ?  I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you 
yesterday. — Which  paper  has  your  cousin  ?  He  has  that  of  which 
he  has  need. — Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ?  He  has  eaten  those 
which  you  do  not  like. 

Of  which  books  are  you  in  want?  I  am  in  want  of  those  of 
which  you  have  spoken  to  me. — Have  you  need  of  those  which  I  am 
reading?  I  have  not. — Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I  have 
given  cakes?  I  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you  have  given  cakes, 
but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom  have  you  given  any 
French  money  ?  I  have  given  some  to  those  who  have  been  skilfuL 
To  which  children  must  one  give  presents  ?  One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  are  good  and  obedient. — To  whom  do  you  give  to  eat 
and  to  drink  ?  To  those  who  are  hungry  and  thirsty. — Have  the 
captains  at  last  listened  to  that  man?  They  have  refused  (351)  to 
listen  to  him ;  all  those  to  whom  he  applied  have  refused  to  hear 
him. — With  whom  have  you  met  this  morning?  I  have  met  with 
the  man  by  whom  I  am  esteemed. — Have  you  given  any  cakes  to 
your  pupils  ?  They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  have  given  them 
nothing.    You  did  right. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON, •  4 Sth.—Quaron/e-stztVme  Lepm,  46ms. 
Vocabulatre.  Ire  Section. 
OF  THE  FIRST  FUTURE.— Du  Futur,  ou  Fvtur  Simple. 
See  ft  146)  and  study  it  carefully.— Among  the  exceptions  (of  which  we 
will  soon  treat)  are  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  following : — 

Avoir,*  3.       J'aurai,  ras,  ra,  rons- 

rez,  ront. 
6tref*  4.         Je  serai. 
Aller,*l.        J'irai.         ?71"onlyJ^ 
Envoyer,*  1.  J  enverrai. )  «*  w  <«* 
Aura-t-il  de  T argent  f 


To  have. 


I  shall  or  will  have. 


To  be.  I  shall  or  will  be. 

To  go.  I  shall  or  will  go. 

To  send.  I  shall  or  will  send. 

Shall  or  will  he  have  money  ? 
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He  will  have  some.    He  will  not.         II  en  aura.    H  n'cn  aura  pat. 
Shall  you  soon  have  done  writing  ?       t  Aurez-vous  bientot  fini  d'ecrire  t 
I  shall  (soon  have  done).  J'aurai  bientot  fini.  ($  170.) 

He  will  soon  have  done  his  task.  II  aura  bientot  fini  son  devoir. 

Shall  we  have  the  bird  ?        No,  but    Aurons-nous  l'oiseau  ?      Non,  mail 
they  shall  have  it.  ila  I'auront. 

Quarante-sixieme  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Comment  formez-vous  le  futur  des  verbes  en  Fran  pais  ?  Faut-il 
rous  re  pond  re  en  Fran<jais  ?  Sans  doute.  Le  puis-je  ?  Essayez. 
EsT.-ce  que  je  sais  tous  les  mots  necessaires  pour  cela  ?  Je  crois  que 
oui.  J 3  vais  essay er.  Altendez.  Sa vez-vous  le  Franc,  ais  de:  final! 
Je  ne  suis  pas  sur  du  (about  the)  Francais  de:  final.  Est-ce  la 
meme  que  V Anglais?  Oui,  c'est  le  meme.  Vous  savez  traduire: 
changing?  n 'est-ce  pas?  C'est:  changeant. — C  est  v,ela.  Com- 
mencez.  Je  vais  repeter  la  question. — Je  pense  que :  repcter  est  to 
repeat,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  c'est  cela  meme.  Comment  fonnez- 
vous  lo  futur  des  verbes  Francais l  En  changeant  (R.  1),  IV  final  de 
la  Ire  et  2de  conjugaison,  le  otr,  de  la  4rae,  non,  je  me  trompe,  je 
veux  dire :  de  la  3 me  et  le  re  de  la  4 me,  en  red.  C'est  cela.  Pod- 
vez-vous  me  dire  le  futur  de :  former  ?  Oui,  c'est :  formeraL  Quel 
'  est  celui  de :  devoir  ?  C'est  devoirai.  Non,  vous  vous  trompez.  Ici, 
il  faut  changer  otr  en  rai :  alors  c'est :  devrai.  Tres-bien.  Quand 
rous  avez  la  premiere  personne,  pou  vez-vous  former  les  autres?  Oui: 
car  le  futur  fin  it  toujours  en :  rai,  ras,  ra,  rons,  rez,  ront. 

Shall  you  have  any  books  ?  I  shall  have  some. — Who  will  give 
you  any  ?  My  uncle  will  give  me  some. — When  will  your  cousin 
have  money  ?  He  will  have  some  next  month. — How  much  money 
shall  you  have  ?  I  shall  have  thirty-five  francs. — Who  will  have 
good  friends'1  The  English  will  have  some. — Will  your  father  be 
at  home  this  evening  *  He  will  be  at  home. — Will  you  be  there  t 
I  shall  also  be  there. — Will  your  uncle  go  out  to-day  ?  He  will  go 
out,  if  it  is  fine  weather. — Shall  you  go  out?  I  shall  go  out,  if  it 
does  not  rain. — Vrill  you  love  my  son  ?  I  shall  love  him,  if  he  if 
good. — Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker?  I  shall  pay  him,  if  I 
receive  my  money. — Will  you  love  my  children  ?  If  they  are  good 
and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  if  they  are  i-lle  and  naughty, 
I  Bhall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  thus! 
You  are  not  wrong.—Is  your  friend  still  writing?  He  is  still 
writing. — Have  you  not  done  speaking  ?  I  shall  soon  haTe  done.— 
Have  our  friends  done  reading  ?  They  will  soou  have  done. — Wher 
will  you  send  me  the  money  which  you  owe  me  ?  I  shall  send  il 
to  you  soon. — Will  your  brothers  send  me  the  books  which  I  hai* 
•ent  them?  They  will  send  them  to  you.— When  will  they  mai 
toem  to  me  ?    They  will  send  them  to  you  next  month. 
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Vocabulaibb.  2de  Section. 


pend. 
worth. 

trilling. 


,  keep.     I  shall  or  will  hold. 
e.  I  shall  or  will  come, 

lown.        I  shall  or  will  sit 

down, 
lecessary.  It  will  be  necessary. 
ride.  I  shall  provide, 

ible.  I  will  be  able. 

see.  I  shall  or  will  fore- 

see. 

I  shall  or  will  know. 

I  shall  suspend. 

I  will  be  worth. 

I  shall  or  will  see. 

I  shall  be  willing. 

I  shall  or  will  do. 
shall  you  do  your  exercises ! 
k>  them  soon,  (ere  long.) 
>ther  will  do  his  exercises  tj- 
ow. 

Monday.  Next  Tuesday, 
ifednesday.  Last  Thursday, 
nonth. 

lonth.         That  age,  century, 
will  your  son  go  to  the  bridge  ? 
1  go  next  Tuesday, 
rou  go  anywhere  t 
ell  go  nowhere, 
e  send  me  the  book  ? 
tl  send  it  you  if  he  has  done 
it. 
rou  be  at  home  this  evenipg  ? 


Je  tiendrai. 
Je  Tiendrai. 
Je   m'asseierai  o* 

Je  m'aasierai. 
II  faudra. 
Je  pourvoirai. 
Je  pourrai. 
Je  prevoirai. 

Je  saurai. 
Je  surseoirai. 
Je  vaudrai. 
Je  verrai. 
Je  voudrai. 
Je  ferai. 


be  there. 

our  father  be  at  home  t 

11  be  there. 

our  cousins  be  there  ? 


Tenir,*  2. 
Venir,*  2. 
S'asseoir,*  3. 

Falloir,*  3. 
Pourvoir,*  3. 
Pouvoir,*  3. 
Prevoir,*  3. 

Savoir,  3. 

Surseoir,*  3. 

Valoir,*  3. 

Voir,*  3. 

Vouloir,*  3. 

Faire,*  4. 

Quand  ferez-vous  vos  themes  f 

Je  les  ferai  bientot. 

Mon  frere  fera  ses  themes  demain. 

Lundi  prochain.      Mardi  prochain 

Mercredi  passe*.      Jeudi  dernier. 

t  Le  mois  prochain. 

Ce  mois-ci.  Ce  siicle-U. 

Quand  votre  fils  ira-t-il  au  pont  ? 

II  ira  mardi  prochain. 

Irez-vous  quelque  part  ? 

Nous  n' irons  nulle  part. 

M'enverra-t-il  le  livre  t 

t  II  vous  renverra  s*il  Pa  fini. 


Serez-vous  chez  tous  (a  la  maison) 

ce  soirf 
J'y  serai. 

Votre  pere  sera-t-il  chez  lui  f 
II  y  sera. 
They     Vos  cousins  y  seront-ils?      lis  y 
seront. 

,  105.  (Important.)  When  a  verb,  in  the  future  tense,  is  connected 
nother  by  the  conjunction  if,  it,1  the  French  verb  following  si  must 
he  indicative  mood,  •present  tense,  although,  in  English,  it  may  be  in 
\mre  tense,  or  subjunctive  mood. 

ohn  go  to  the  concert  t  Yes,  I  Jean  ira-t-il  au  concert  ?  Om,  si 
•n  go,  or  will  go,  or  should  go.  |      vous  y  allez. 

,  (if,  meaning  granting,  supposing  that.)  But  when  si  means  whether, 
towing  verb  must  be  in  the  future  tense  :   I  do  not  know  whether  he 
>  or  not,  Je  ne  sais  pas  s'il  ira  ou  non. 
20  ♦ 
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QtJiEAUTE-sixiiMS  Exxacios.  2de  Sec. 

Allez-vous  a  Washington  aujouid'hui?  Non,  je  n'ai  pas  lo  tempi 
d'y  aller  aujourd'hui.  Quand  irez-vous?  J'irai  jeudi  ou  samedi 
prochain.  Aurez-vous  le  temps  de  venir  nous  voir?  Sans  doute  qut 
je  Paurai.  (Dir.  6.)  Quand  viendrez-vous?  J'irai  domain.  Non, 
je  me  tronipe,  apres-demain.  Vraiment  ?  Oui,  vraiment. — Enver- 
rez-vous  du  tabac  en  France  ?  Oui,  j'y  en  enverrai.  Par  quel  bail- 
ment l'enverrez-vous  ?  Je  Py  enverrai  par  le  memo  que  M.  Lippard 
— Y  en  enverra-t-il?  Oui,  il  y  en  enverra.  Y  en  enverra-t-il  beau* 
coup  1  II  y  enverra  tout  ce  qu'il  a. — Qui  tiendra  le  magasin  du  coin : 
Je  ne  sais  pas  qui  le  tiendra.  N'est-ce  pas  le  petit  marchand  qa»  la 
tiendra?  Lui  et  ses  freres  le  tiendront.  Tiendront-ils  des  nco- 
veautes?  lis  ne  tiendront  que  du  drap.  Quand  Pouvriront-ils?  Da 
l'ouvriront  dans  quinze  jours.  Ne  vous  trompez-vous  pas?  Non. 
je  vous  assure. — Vos  cousins  viendront-ils  bientdt?  II  ne  viendront 
pas  avant  quinze  jours.  Yotre  oncle  viendra-t-il  avec  euzt  II 
viendra,  si  le  capitaine  ne  vient  pas.  Croyez-vous  que  le  capitaioe 
viendra?  11/ viendra  s'il  n'a  pas  la  goutte. — Quand  saurez-Yoas 
votre  theme?  Je  le  saurai  dans  un  quart  d'heure.  Croyez-YOW 
que  vous  le  saurez  si-tot?  Oui,  je  le  saurai.  Frederic  saura-t-ilfe 
sien  ?  II  le  saura.  Les  nouveaux  ecoliers  sauront-ils  les  lean?  Qi 
les  sauront.     Nous  les  saurons  tous. 

Has  the  tailor  made  my  coat  ?  He  has  not  made  it  yet ;  but  ho 
will  soon  make  it. — When  will  he  make  it?  When  he  shall  htfB 
time.— When  will  you  do  your  exercises?  I  shall  do  them  when  1 
shall  have  time. — When  will  your  brother  do  his?  He  will  do 
them  next  Saturday. — Wilt  thou  come  to  me?  I  shall  come.— 
When  wilt  thou  come?  I  shall  come  next  Friday. — When  have' 
you  seen  my  uncle  ?  I  saw  him  last  Sunday. — Will  your  cousini 
go  to  the  bill,  next  Tuesday?  They  will  go.— Will  you  come  to 
my  concert  \  I  shall  come,  if  I  am  not  ill.— Will  you  be  able  to 
pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ?  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  it  you,  fori 
have  lost  all  my  money. — Will  the  American  be  able  to  pay  for  hit 
shoes?  He  has  lost  his  pocket-book,  so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
■  pay  for  them. — Will  it  be  necessary  to  send  for  the  physician?  No- 
body is  ill,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  for  him. — Will  il 
be  necessary  to  go  to  the  market,  to-morrow?  It  will  be  necessary 
tc  go  there,  for  we  want  some  beef,  some  bread,  and  some  wine.— 
£hall  you  see  your  father,  to-day  ?  I  shall  see  him. — Where  will 
\  e  be  ?  He  will  be  at  his  counting-house. — Will  you  go  to  the  ball 
to-night?  I  shall  not  go,  for  I  am  tco  ill  to  go  to  it — Will  yoffl 
friend  go  ?     He  will  go  if  you  will. 
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Vocajjulaihe.  8me  Section. 

106.  (Important.)  When  a  verb  in  the  future  tense  is  connected 
lot  her  by  the  word  when,  quand  ;  the  French  verb  following  quand 
e  in  the  future  tense,  although  the  present  is  then  used  in  English.  As, 


e  go  when  I  go  t  (or  I  do.) 
1  go  when  you  do. 

I  write  it  if  you  will. 

II  write  it  when  you  do. 
le  send  some  white  paper  to 
*>unting-house  t 
[1,  if  you  will  have  some. 
11,  when  you  want  some. 

rou  be  able  to  pay  the  shoe- 
ex  if  he  send  his  bill  t 
pay  him  when  he  sends  it. 
rill  hold  my  parasol  t 
t  to  me,  Miss,  I  will  (hold  it). 
U  hold  it,  or  they  will. 
four  cousin's  friend  come  to 
concert  T  He  will. 

fou  come  f       I  will  be  there, 
iploy,  use.  I  will  employ. 

I  shall  or  will  try. 
will  you  use  to  do  it  ? 
use  this. 

ou  try  soon  ?  I  will. 

«  not  try  also  ! 
le  will,  but  they  will  not. 
re  mistaken,  they  will  try  also. 

|uire.  I  will  acquire. 

l.  I  shall  or  will  run. 

ther,  pick.        Will  I  gather  t 
,  (lose  life.)  Who  shall  not  die  T 
w»U  you  acquire  t  I  will 

tiro  what  I  can. 

107.  If,  instead  of  when,  quand,  the  words  what,  ce  que ;  as  soon  as, 
>t  que,  des  que  ;  after,  apres  que  ;  as,  comme  ;  where,  ou ;  connect 
iglish  verbs,  use  the  future  tense  after  the  2d  verb  in  French. 

ou  run  as  soon  as  he  runs  t  I  Courrez-voua  aussitdt  qu'W  contra  1 
ill  run  after  he  has  run,  and  Nous  courrons  aprfr  ft*' il  aura  count 
rre  he  has  run.  I      et  ou  il  aura  couru. 


Jra-t'il  quand  firai  t 

II  ira  quand  vous  irez. 

II  Vicrira  si  vous  Vecrivez.  ( Obs.  105.' 

II  l'ecrira  quand  vous  l'ecrirez. 

Enverra-t-il  du  papier  blanc  a  mon 

comptoir  T 
II  y  en  enverra  si  vous  en  voulez. 
II  y  en  enverra  quand  vous  en  vou- 

drez. 
Fourrez-vous  payer  le   cordonnier, 

s'il  envoie  son  mimoire  t 
Je  le  paierai  quand  il  Tenverra. 
Qui  veut  tenir  mon  parapluie  ? 
Donnez-le-moi,  Mile.,  je  le  tiendrai. 
II  le  tiendra,  ou  ils  le  tiendront. 
L'ami  de  votre  cousin  viendra-t-il  a 

mon  concert  ?  II  ira. 

Y  viendrez-vous  f        J'y  serai. 
Employer.  J'empioierai.  >  ,*  144^.3 1 
Essayer.    J'essaierai.     5 
Qu'emploierez-vous  pour  le  faire  f 
J'empioierai  ceci. 

Essaierez-vous  bientot  f  J'essaierai 
N'essaiera-t-il  pas  aussi  f 
Si  fait,  il  essaiera,  mais  ils  n'essaie- 

ront  pas.    Vous  vous  trompez,  ils 

essaieront  aussi. 
Acquerir,*  2.     J'acquerrai.1 
Courir,*  2.         Je  courrai. 
Cueillir,*  2.        Cueillerai-je  f 
Mourir,*  2.        Qui  ne  mourra  ;»aa  f 
Qu'acquerrez-vous  f        J'acquerrai 

ce  que  je  pourrai. 


lese  4  verbs,  and  the  lists  given  in  1st  and  2d  sections,  amounting 
txiliaries  included)  to  21,  are  the  most  important  exceptions. 
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Si  je  viens  samedi  prochain,  votre  fils  viendra-t-il  1  11  viendif 
quand  vous  viendrez.  Fera-t-il  ce  que  je  ferai  ?  II  fera  ce  qu^U 
pourra.  Iront-ils  ou  vous  voudrez  ?  Non,  ils  n'iront  pas  ou  je  von- 
drai,  mais  ou  ils  voudront. — Quand  cueillerez-vous  mon  bouquet! 
Je  le  cueillerai  quand  et  ou  vous  voudrez.  En  cueillerez-vous  ausri 
un  pour  Emma?  Je  lui  en  cueillerai  un  aussi,  des  que  vous  me  If 
direz. — Acquerra-t-il  de  Fhonneur  s'il  fait  son  devoir  t  II  en  ao- 
querra  des  qu'il  fera  ce  qu'il  a  a  faire. — Courrez-vous  si  je  count 
Ouij  ;e  courrai  quand  vous  courrez,  ou  aussit6t  que  vous  anrtf 
court . — Comment  est  le  vieux  soldat  1  II  est  bien  malade.  Croft- 
on  qu'il  en  mourra?  Oui,  on  croit  qu'il  en  mourra.  Et  le  matelot! 
II  est  mieux,  on  espere  qu'il  n'en  mourra  pas. — Qu'acquerront  csfl 
4coliers?  Ils  acquerront  de  l'honneur. — Ce  jeune  cheval  vaudra-t-il 
deux  cents  dollars,  quand  il  aura  quatre  ans?  Je  crois  qu'il  vaudia 
plus  que  cela.    Yrairaent ! 

Will  the  farmer  gather  his  corn  to-day  ?  No,  he  will  gather  it 
only  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after. — Will  he  be  ready  then  ?  He  will 
be  ready,  we  shall  be  ready,  and  our  friends  will  also  be  ready- 
Where  will  our  young  neighbors  go  ?  They  will  go  nowhere;  they 
will  remain  at  home,  for  they  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do. — What 
will  they  have  to  do  ?  They  will  have  to  cut  their  grain  and  to  pot 
it  in  their  granary.  You  will  lose  your  money,  if  you  do  not  keep 
your  pocket-book  shut  up,  (ferme.) — Will  your  cousin  keep  an  apo- 
thecary store  ?  He  will  keep  one. — Where  will  he  take  a  storet 
He  will  take  one  near  the  museum. — Will  he  be  able  to  get  one 
there,  (y  en  trouver  un?)  He  hopes  so. — When  will  he  comet  He 
will  come  when  his  father  gives  him  (Obs.  106)  the  two  thousand 
dollars  which  he  has  promised  him. — Will  he  give  them  to  him 
soon?  He  will  receive  them  in  a  few  days. — Will  he  receive  any 
money  from  yout  Yes,  I  will  lend  him  some.— WiV  he  pay  yd 
back?  (repaiera-t-ilt)  He  will,  for  he  is  diligent,  assiduous,  and 
he  will  without  doubt  do  his  duty.  I  hope  that  you  are  not  mi** 
taken 
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To  belong.  (24»,  40*.  462.) 
Do  you  belong  ?  I  do. 

Does  that  horse  belong  to  your  bro- 
ther?   It  does  (belong  to  him). 


Appartenir*  2.  (conj.  comme  <«* 
Appartenez-vous  f      J'apparuent. 
Ce  cheval  appartient-:!  a  votre  frcff 
II  lui  appartient. 
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l  do  these  gloves  belong  f 
ong  to  the  captains. 
horses  belong  to  the  Ante 
enerals  f 

I  soon  belong  to  them.  ($  170.) 
(249,  25',  232,  462.)  8uited. 
principally  in  the  3d  person. 
doth  suit  your  brother  ? 

t. 
shoes  suit  your  children  X 

II  suit  them. 

uit  you  to  do  that  t 

lit  me  to  do  it. 

uit  your  cousin  to  come  with 

)i  tun  aim  to  go  out. 
led,  succeeded. 

ucceed  in  learning  French  f 
ucceed  in  it). 
jeed  in  learning  it. 
men  succeed  in  selling  their 
?     If  they  have  not  yet  suc- 
l,  they  will  succeed  in  it. 

iedy  succeeding,  succeeded, 
succeed  in  doing  that  f 
it  he  does  not. 
succeed?     I  did.  ($50.) 


A  qui  appartiennent  ces  gants  f 

lis  appartiennent  aux  capitaincs. 

Ces  chevaux  appartiennent-ils  aul 
generaux  Americains  ? 

lis  leur  appartiendront  bientot. 

Convenir,*  2.(comme  venir)  convenu. 
(aavant  le  nom  ;  de,  avant  I'infini.? 

Ce  drap  a-t-il  convenu  a  votre  frcre  ? 

11  ne  lui  a  pas  convenu. 

Ces  souliers  conviennent-ils  a  vos 
enfants  t    Us  leur  conviendront. 

Vous  convient-il  de  faire  cela  T 

II  me  conviendra  de  le  faire. 

Convient-il  I  votre  cousin  de  vetir 
avec  nous  f 

II  ne  lui  conviendra  pas  de  sortir. 

Parvenir,*  2,  d.  (comme  venir)  par- 
venu •. 

t  Parvenez-vous  a  apprendre  le  Fran- 
cais  t        1"  J'y  parviens. 

t  Je  parviens  a  T apprendre. 

t  Ces  hommes  parviennent-ils  a  ven- 
dre  leurs  chevaux  ?  S'ils  n'y  sont 
pas  encore  parvenus,  ils  y  par- 
viendront. 

Riusiir,  2,  a.   rlussissant,    re*ussi. 

Rgussissez-vous  a  faire  cela  f 

J'y  rdussib ;  mais  il  n'y  rlussit  pas. 

Y  avez-vous  reussi  f     J'y  ai  re*ussi 

Nettoyer,  1. 

Tout  de 'suite. 

A  Tinstant,  sur  le  champ. 

Je  vais  le  nettoyer  tout  i  Vheure. 

Je  vais  le  faire  tout  de  suite. 

Je  vais  travailler. 


itely,  directly, 

taut,  instantly. 

ng  to  clean  it  presently, 
it  immediately, 
ng  lo  work. 

QUARANTE-SEPTIEME    Th£mB.  Ire  Sec. 

xouve  des  gants.  A  qui  appartiennent-ils  f  Sont-ce  det 
e  chamois?  Oui.  Ce  sont  des  gants  de  chamois.  lis 
■tiennent  alors.  Donnez-les-moi.  Attendez  un  instant,  s'il 
tit.  Sont-ils  Wanes,  jaunes,  verts,  ou  bleus  ?  Les  miens  sont 
runs  que  jaunes.  Alors  les  voici.  Ils  vous  appartiennent  Je 
mercie.  De  rt>w,  {you  are  welcome.)  Avez-vous  achete 
chose?  Oui.  Qu'est-ce  oui  ( 21')  vous  a  convenu?  Ceci 
venu,  et  cela  conviendra  a  mon  frcre.  Cela  lui  conviendra- 
ui,  j'en  suis  sur.  Le  cousin  de  Tavocat  a-t-il  ete  au  musee 
s  amis?    II  ne  lui  a  pas  convenu  d'y  aller,  de  sorte  qu'il  a 
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refuse  d'y  aller  avec  eux.  Parvenez-vous  a  faire  votre  devoir  tool 
les  jours  ?  J'y  parviens  souvent. — Le  menuisier  est-il  parvenu  a 
raccornmoder  votre  pupitre  ?  Oui,  il  y  est  parvenu  tout  de  suite. 
Est-il  aussi  parvenu  a  raccornmoder  le  secretaire  ?  Non,  il  n'a  pas 
reussi  a  le  faire.  A-t-il  mieux  reussi  avec  le  fauteuil  ?  Oui,  il  y  a 
parfaitement  reussi. — Qui  a  nettoye  votre  gilet  de  satin?  Notre 
uouveau  doraestique  Pa  nettoye.  N'a-t-il  pas  bien  reussi?  Vrai 
ment,  oui. — Vos  60uliers  sont-ils  nettoycs?  lis  le  sont.  Je  me 
trompe,  on  les  a  pris  pour  les  nettoyer. 

To  whom  does  that  horse  belong?  It  belongs  to  the  English 
captain,  whose  son  has  written  a  note  to  you. — Does  this  money 
belong  to  you  ?  It  does  belong  to  me. — From  whom  hire  you 
received  it?  I  have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you 
have  seen. — Whose  horses  are  those?  They  are  (ce  sont)  oun. 
(§  39,  N.  3.) — Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him 
here?  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so,  (le.) — Is  it  (est-cc)  your 
father  or  mine  who  is  gone  to  Berlin  ?  It  is  mine. — Have  you' 
brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  ?  I  have  forgotten 
it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  pocket-books  which  he  promised 
you  ?  He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me  them. — Have  you  already  writ- 
ten to  your  friend  ?  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — Hare 
you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  relation?  I  have  not. — Does  this 
cloth  suit  you?  It  does  not  suit  me ;  have  you  no  other? — I  hart 
some  other;  but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — Will  you  show  it  to  me!  I 
will  show  it  to  you. — Do  these  shoes  suit  your  uncle  ?  They  do  not 
suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — Are  these  (sonf-ce*  the  shoes 
of  which  (dont)  you  have  spoken  to  us?  They  are  (ce  sont)  the 
same,  (les  mimes.)— Whose  shoes  are  these  ?  They  belong  to  the 
nobleman  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  in  my  warehouse. 


VOCABULAIRE. 

Is  there  ?  There  is. 

Are  there  f  There  are. 

There  is  not.  There  are  not. 

There  is  nothing — nobody. 
Will  thbfe  be  T  There  will  bo — not  be. 

What  is  there  ? — the  matter  there  T 

Was  there,  or  has  there  beeu  ?  There 

was. 
There  has  been  nothing. 
Nothing  has  taken  place. 
Is  there  wine  f        syrup  f 
There  is  some.     There  is  nc  moie. 
Are  therv  men  of  mark  f 


2de  Section. 
(tY  a-t-il t 


II  y  a. 


t  II  n'y  a  pas.  II  n*y  a  point 

t  II  nfy  a  rien — personne. 

t  Y  aura-t-il  f      II  y  aura.      II  n'y 

aura  pas. 
t  Qu'y  a-t-il  la  T    Qu'est-ce  qt'3  1 

alaf 
t  Y  a-t-il  en  f  D  y  a  eu. 

t  II  n'y  a  rien  eu. 

t  Y  a-t-il  du  vin  T  du  sirop  f 
t  II  y  en  a.  II  n'y  en  a  plus, 
t  Y  a-t-il  dee  homines  de  merits  I 
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106.  The  interrogative :  What  i$  t  followed  by  a  preposition,  it 
ted  by:  Qu' y  a-t-il  t  ($  118.)  The  relative  :  What  is,  by.  Cegu'U 
87—4.) 

t  Qu'y  a-t-il  dons  le  bariZ  t  (1  mute.) 

t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'il  y  a  dedans. 

Doit-il  y  avoir  beaucoup  de  monds 
au  bal  de  Mme.  Rush  ? 

II  doit  y  en  avoir  beaucoup. 

Le  cridit.  A  credit.  Vendre  a  credit 


is  in  the  barrel  t 
)t  know  what  is  in. 
ere  to  be  many  people  at  the 
of  Mrs.  Rush? 
are  to  be  a  great  many. 
edit.     On  credit.     To  sell  on 
it. 
money.        In  ready  money. 


y  for  cash. 

I  ibr  cash. 

y  down. 

rou  buy  for  cash  ? 

t  suit  you  to  seii  roe  on  credit  f 


that  coat  fit  me  ? 

you. 

iat  does  not  fit  your  brother. 


Argent  comptant.    En  argent  comn 

tant. 
Acheter  comptant. 
Vendre  comptant. 
Payer  comptant. 
Voulez-vous  acheter  argent  comp 

tant  ? 
Vous  convient-il  de  me  vepdr*  ft 

credit  t 
t  Alter  bien. 

t  Cet  habit  me  va-t-il  bien  T 
t  II  vous  va  bien. 
t  Ce  chapeau  ne  va  pas  bien  a  vof*t 

frere. 
t  H  ne  lui  va  pas  bien. 
t  Ces  Soulier s  vous  vont-ils  bien  f 
t  lis  me  ront  bien. 
t  Cela  vous  va  fort  bien. 
Garder  t  1. 

Garderez-vous  le  cheval  f 
Je  le  garderai. 
11  ne  faut  pas  garder  mon  argent. 


•  not  fit  him. 

see  shoes  fit  you  f 

fit  me. 

fits  you  very  well. 

ep. 

you  keep  the  horse  f 

1  keep  it. 

must  not  keep  my  money.  I 

Quabaxte-septieme  Theme.  2de  Sec. 
and  vous  serez  en  Europe ,  irez-vous  en  Allemagne  ?  Je  croi 
'irai ;  du  moins,  j'ai  grande  envie  d'y  voyager.  Y  voyagerez- 
a  pied  ?  Non ;  il  ne  me  convient  pas  d'y  voyager  a  pied ;  da 
que  j'irai  en  voiture.  En  voiture,  ou  en  diligence?  (public 
i.)  Quelque  fois  en  voiture ;  quelque  fois  en  diligence.  Croy- 
ms  que  vous  aimerez  a  voyager  en  Allemagne  autanl  qu'  en 
?  Je  n'en  sais  nen,  en  verite,  (I  do  not  know  anything  about 
•Le  march  and  que  vous  connaissez  a  Amsterdam  a-t-il  beau* 
de  credit  ?    Oui,  e'est  un  des  premiers  marchands  de  la  ville 

ment  Fappelez-vous  ?    On  l'appelle — Vous  avez  un  habit 

rous  va  bien ;  Tavez-vous  fait  faire  ici  ?  Non,  je  ne  l'ai  pas 
aire  ici.  Ou  done  1  Nulle  part.  Je  l'ai  achete  tout  fait,  (ready 
.)     Pourqnoi  :ie  dites-vous  pas :  dijdfait  ?  poor,  already  made  ? 
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Parce  que  les  Francais  ne  Pemploient  point  Vraiment,  il  tous  ti 
aussi  bien  que  possible. — Je  vous  ai  prdte  mon  canif,  n'est-ce  pas? 
L'avez-vous  garde  ?  Je  l'ai  garde,  et  je  le  garderai  encore,  car  j'en 
aurai  beeoin  tout  a  l'heure. 

Does  this  merchant  sell  on  credit?  He  does  not  6eil  on  credit.— 
Does  it  suit  you  to  buy  for  cash  ?  It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  did 
you  buy  these  pretty  knives  ?  I  bought  them  at  (chez)  the  mer- 
chant's whose  warehouse  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  tnem  to 
you  on  credit?  He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often 
buy  for  cash  ?  Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  anything 
here  ?  I  have  forgotten  nothing. — Is  there  any  wine  in  this  barrel? 
Tiere  is  some  in  it. — Is  there  any  vinegar  in  this  glass  ?  There  is 
none  in  it — Is  wine  or  cider  in  it  ?  (dedans  ?)  There  is  neither  wine 
nor  cider  in  it. — What  is  there  in  it?    There  is  vinegar. 

Are  there  any  men  in  your  warehouse  7  There  are  some  there. 
— Is  there  any  one  in  the  office  ?  There  is  no  one  there. — Were 
there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ?  There  were  many  there.— Will 
there  be  many  people  at  your  ball  7  There  will  be  many  there.— 
Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  play  7  There  are  many  that 
will  not  study,  but  all  will  play. — Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk  7  I 
have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — Do  you  intend  bay* 
ing  an  umbrella?  I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it  dm 
on  credit. — Do  you  intend  to  keep  mine  ?  I  intend  to  give  it  yon 
back,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  returned  the  book  to  my  brother 7 
I  have  not  yet  returned  it. 

Yocabulatbi.  3 me  Section. 


You  had  better . . . 

I  had  better  . . . 

He  had  better  . . . 

Instead  of  keeping  your  horse,  you 
had  better  sell  it. 

Instead  of  selling  his  hat,  he  had  bet- 
ter keep  it. 

To  please,  pleased,  please. 

I  please,  thou  pleasest,  he  pleases. 
To  please  tome  one,  (transitive.) 


t  Vous  ferez  mieux  de . . . 

t  Je  ferai  Aieux  de . . . 

t  II  fera  mieux  de  . . . 

t  Au  lieu  de  garder  votre  cheval,  vom 

ferez  mieux  de  le  vendre. 
t  Au  lieu  de  vendre  son  chapeau,il 

fera  mieux  de  le  garder. 
Plaire,*  4,  a ;    p.  p.  plu,  imper. 

plaisez. 
Je  plais,  tu  plais,  il  plait. 
Plaire  d  quelqu'un,  (in transit ifl) 


Obt.  109.    Plaire,  itant  intrantitif,  ne  peut  pat  etre  employi  em  pnttf. 
Ainti,  il  nefaut  pat  traduire  :  Are  you  pleased  with  this  book  7  per,  tot* 
vous  plu  avec  ce  livre  7  mait  par  Vitnipertonnel. 
Does  this  book  please  you  7 


I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it,  but 
he  is  not  much  pleased  with  it. 


Ce  livre  vous  plait-il  7 
II  me  plait  beaucoup,  mait  il  le  W 
plait  guere. 
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Charles  is  delighted  with  it. 

What  are  you  so  much  delighted 

with  f  This. 

I  will  do  what  you  please. 
You  are  pleased  to  say  so.  You  joke. 
What  is  your  pleasure  f 
What  do  you  want  f 
What  do  you  say  f 
To  delight  in,  to  be  pleased 
How  are  you  .pleased  here  f 


II  plait  beaucoup  a  Charles. 
Qu'est-ce  qui  (21 »)  vous  plait  tant  I 

Ceci. 
t  Je  ferai  ce  qu'il  vous  plaira. 
t  Ccla  vous  plait  a  dire. 

S  t  Que  vous  plait-il  * 
|  t  PlaTt-il  ? 

I  t  Se  plaire,*  4.  (df  avant  un  infin.) 
t  Comment  vous  plajsez-vous  ici  t 


1  am  very  well  pleased  here.  |  t  Je  m'y  plais  beaucoup. 

06*.  110.    The  impersonal  it  u,  is  rendered  by  cest  for  the  singular,  and 
by  ce  Mont,  when  followed  by  a  3d  pers.  plur.,  and  only  then.  ($  33,  N.  3,) 


A  qui  est  ce  livre  f  Cest  le  sien. 

A  qui  sunt  ces  souliers  f 

Ce  $<nA  lea  notres. 

Ce  tout  eux  qui  l'ont  vu. 

Ce  tout  vos  amis  qui  ont  raison. 


Whose  book  is  this  f        It  is  his. 
Whose  shoes  are  these  f 
They  are  ours. 

It  is  they  who  have  seen  him. 
It  is  your  friends  who  are  right. 

QUAJLANTE-SEPTIEME   Th&ME.    3me   SeO. 

Fait-il  da  soleil  ce  matin  ?  Oui,  il  en  fait.  Alors  je  ferai  bien  de 
prendre  mon  parasol,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oui,  vous  ferez  bien  de  le  pren- 
dre.— Fait-il  beaucoup  de  soleil  en  Angleterre  ?  Non,  le  temps  y  est 
presque  toujours  couvert.  Y  tonne-t-il  sou  vent  ?  Non,  il  n'y  fait  pas 
beaucoup  de  tonnerre.  Avez-vous  peur  du  tonnerre?  Non,  mais 
le  petit  chien  blanc  en  a  peur.  Plait-il  ?  Ne  me  comprenez-vous 
pas?  Si  fait;  mais,  je  n'ai  jamais  vu  un  chien  craindre  le  tonnerre. 
Celui-la  en  a  peur,  je  vous  assure. — Vous  plaisez-vous  ici  ?  Oui, 
beaucoup,  beaucoup,  (very  much.)  Cela  vous  plait  a  dire.  Non, 
vraiment.  Je  m'y  plais  beaucoup. — Que  pensez-vous  du  dernier 
oivrage  de  C.  D- — ?  Je  ne  l'aime  pas  du  tout.  Cela  vous  plait 
a  dire,  car  il  plait  a  tout  le  monde.  S'il  plait  a  tout  le  monde,  je 
vous  assure  qu'il  ne  me  plait  pas. — Quel  parapluie  voulez-vous? 
C'est  celui-ci  que  je  veux.  Et  quels  gants  vous  faut-il  ?  Ce  sont 
ceux-la  qu'il  me  faut. — Que  faut-il  a  votre  cousin  ?  II  a  ce  dont  il 
a  besoin.  Alors,  vous  pouvez  vous  en  aller.  Nous  allons  nous  en 
tiler  dans  un  instant.  Adieu,  au  plaisir.  Je  nven  vais  aussi.  Au 
plaisir,  done. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  ?  I  am  inquiring  after  (40s)  your  fathor. 
—Is  he  at  home?  No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out.— What  do  you  say? 
(Plait-il?)  I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  sit  down  and 
wail  till  he  comes  back?  When  do  you  expect  him?  When  vdl 
he  come  back  ?  I  do  not  know  exactly.  He  may  return  in  a  quenci 
oi  an  hour  or  less;  he  may  return  only  for  dinner.  That  is,  between 
{entre)  2  and  3  o'clock,  I  suppose,  (supposer.)  Not  between  2  and 
21 
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8,  as  you  suppose,  but  between  1  and  2. — Never  mind.  I  hare  m 
time  to  wait  now,  so  that  I  had  better  call  again.  As  you  please.— 
What  name  shall  I  tell  him  ?  Give  him  this  note ;  he  will  find  my 
name  in  it.  I  will  give  it  to  him.  Good  morning. — Is  it  our  baker 
or  the  doctor's,  who  has  sold  you  bread  on  credit?  It  is  ours.  Ii 
that  your  son?  He  is  not  mine;  he  is  my  friend's  neighbor's  so*, 
(lefils  du  voisin  dc  tnon  ami.  }  140 — 2.) — Where  is  yours?  He  has 
become  a  traveller,  (voyageur;)  he  is  now  in  Paris.  No,  I  am  mis* 
taken,  in  Bordeaux. — Do  you  intend  to  sell  your  coat?  I  intend 
keeping  it,  for  I  want  it. — Instead  of  keeping  it,  yi.u  had  better  sell 
it. — Do  you  sell  your  horses  ?  I  do  not  sell  them. — Instead  of  keep- 
ing them  you  had  better  sell  them. — Does  our  friend  keep  his  para- 
sol ?  He  does  keep  it;  but  instead  of  keeping  it  be  had  better  ssfi 
it,  for  it  is  worn  out. — Does  your  son  tear  his  book?  He  does  tear 
it;  but  he  is  wrong  in  doing  so,  for  instead  of  tearing  it  he  had  better 
read  it. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON,  48th.— Quarante-huitieme  Lecon,  48m. 


Vocabulurb.   Ire  Section. 


When  will  you  go  away  ?  (43*.) 

I  will  go  soon. 

By  and  by. 

He  will  go  away  soon,  (by  and  by.) 

We  will  go  to-morrow. 

They  will  go  to-morrow. 

Thou  wilt  go  immediately. 

When,  (conjonction  adverbiale.) 

What  will  become  of  you.  if  you  lose 

your  money  T  (443.) 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me. 
What  will  become  of  him  t 
What  will  become  of  us  t 
What  will  become  of  them  t 
I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of 

them. 
The  turn,  my  turn,  in  his,  in  my  turn, 
Tn  my  brother's  turn. 
Each  in  his  turn. 
When  it  comes  to  your  turn. 
Our  turn  will  come. 

To  take  a  turn,  (a  walk.) 

lit  is  gone  to  take  a  walk.  < 


Quand  vous  en  irez-vous  f 

Je  m'en  irai  bientot. 

Tout  a  I'heure. 

II  s'en  ira  tout  a  I'heure. 

Nous  nous  en  irons  demain. 

lis  s'en  iront  demain. 

Tu  t'en  iras  sur  le  champ. 

Lorgque,(ne  ver  used  interrogatively.) 

t  Que  deviendrez- voiu  si  vous  perdei 

votre  argent  f  (06*.  105.) 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  je  deriendnl 
t  Que  deviendra-t-tf  t 
t  Que  deviendrons-noiM  t 
t  Que  deviendront-tit  t 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'il$  deviendrool 

Le  tour,  montour,  i$on,  in§ut** 
Au  tour  de  mon  frere. 
Chacun  a  son  tour, 
t  Quand  votre  tour  vienara. 
t  Nous  aurons  notre  tour. 
Faire  un  tour. 

Faire  un  tour  de  promenade. 
II  est  alls'  faire  un  tour. 
H  est  alls'  faire  un  tour  d#  pros* 
nada. 
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t  Faire  un  (our  de  jardin. 

Courir,*  2,  p.  posse  couru.  (imp^ra.) 

courez. 
Je  co urs,  tu  cours,  il  court. 
Courez- vous  X  Je  cours.  Je  ne  couri 
pas. 

Courrai-je  t  Vous  ne  courrez  peint. 
Derriire,  dorriere  lui,  eux,  moi. 
Cet  homme  s'en  est-il  alle*  ? 
II  s'en  est  alle. 
Vos  freres  s'en  sont-ils  alles « 
Us  s'en  8ont  alles. 
lis  ne  s'en  sont  pas  alles. 
S'en  sont-ils  alles  ? 
lis  n'ont  pas  voulu  s'en  al.'er. 


To  walk  round  the  garden. 
To  run,  to  hurry. 

I  ran,  thou  run  nest,  he  runs. 
Do  you  run  f    I  do.    I  do  not. 

Shall  I  run  f  (463.)    You  shall  not. 

BcftraJ,  behind  him,  them,  me. 

Has  that  man  gone  away  f 

He  has  gone  away. 

Hare  your  brothers  gone  away  ? 

They  have  gone  away. 

They  have  not  gone  away. 

Hare  they  gone  away  f 

They  were  not  willing  to  go  away. 

Quabaxtb-huitiemb  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 

Com ptez- vous  acheter  un  cheval  ?    Je  ne  peux  pas  en  achete  un, 

car  je  n'ai  pas  encore  recu  mon  argent. — Me  faut-il  aller  au  theatre  ? 

II  ne  vous  faut  pas  y  aller.    Ce  n'est  pas  votre  tour  d'y  aller,  et  il 

fait  mauvais  temps. — Pourquoi  n'allez-vous  pas  chez  mon  frere  ?    Ce 

n'est  pas  mon  tour  d'aller  chez  lui. — Est-ce  que  c'est  son  tour  de 

Tenir  vous  voir?    Oui,  c'est  son  tour,  et  je  n'irai  chez  lui  qu'apres 

qu'il  sera  venu  chez  moi.    Comme  il  vous  plaira. — Le  quel  de  ces 

deux  eleves  commence  a  parler  ?    Est-ce  le  plus  grand  ou  le  plus 

petit?    Le  plus  age  ou  le  plus  jeune  ?    Ce  n'est  pas  cela  qui  fait  la 

iijference,  (the  difference,  nom  fem.)     Quoi  done  ?    Celui  qui  est 

Btudieux  apprend  et  commence  a  parler.    Et  que  fait  celui  qui  ne 

Pest  pas  ?    II  apprend  a  lire  et  a  traduir  3  un  peu ;  mais  non  a  parler , 

etiln'apprendra  jamais,  s'il  ne  devient  pas  (Obs.  105)  plus  studieux. 

ftepere  qu'il  le  deviendra.    Je  Pespere  aussi. 

Are  you  going  away  already  ?  I  am  not  going  yet. — When  will 
that  man  go  away?  He  will  go  presently. — Will  you  go  away 
won  ?  I  shall  go  away  next  Thursday. — When  will  your  friends  go 
tway  ?  They  will  go  away  next  month. — When  wilt  thou  go  away  ? 
I  will  go  away  instantly. — Why  has  your  father  gone  away  so  soon? 
(n  tdt  ?)  He  has  promised  his  friend  to  be  at  his  house  at  a  quarter 
to  nine,  >o  that  he  went  away  early  in  order  to  keep  what  he  has 
tm>mised.— When  shall  we  go  away?  We  shall  go  away  to-mor 
row.— Shall  we  start  early?  We  shall  start  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,— When  will  you  go  away?  I  shall  go  away  as  soon  as  I 
have  done  writing. — When  will  your  children  go  away  7  They  will 
go  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  exercises. 

WL1  you  go  when  {lorsquc)  I  shall  go?  I  shall  go  away  when 
you  go,  (quand  vous  vous  en  trez.) — Will  our  neighbors  soon  go 
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away  ?  They  will  go  away  when  they  have  done  speaking.— Wha 
will  become  of  your  son  if  he  does  not  study  1  If  he  does  not  stuck 
he  will  learn  nothing. — What  will  become  of  you  if  you  lose  yow 
money  ?  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  me. — What  will  be- 
come of  your  friend  if  he  loses  his  pocket-book  ?  I  do  not  know 
what  will  become  of  him  if  he  loses  it. — What  has  become  of  yom 
son  ?  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Has  he  enlisted! 
Ho  has  not  enlisted. — What  will  become  of  us  if  our  friends  tfp 
away  ?  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  us  if  they  go  away.— 
What  has  become  of  your  relations  1    They  have  gone  away. 

Vocabulaire.  2de  Section. 
A  blow,  a  kick,  a  knock,  a  stab. 


A  clap,  a  slap. 

Have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  ? 

I  have  given  him  one. 

A  blow  with  a  stick. 

A  kick,  (with  the  foot.) 

A  blow  with  the  fist. 

A  stab  of  a  knife. 

A  shot,  or  the  report  of  a  gun. 

The  shot  of  a  pistol. 

A  glance  of  the  eye. 

A  clap  of  thunder. 

To  give  a  cut  with  a  knife. 

To  give  a  man  a  blow  with  a  stick. 

To  give  a  man  a  kick,  (with  the 

foot.) 
To  give  a  man  a  bbw  with  the  fist. 

To  pull,  to  draw. 
To  ihoot,  tojire. 
To  fire  a  gun. 
To  fire  a  pistol. 
To  fire  at  some  one. 

T  have  fired  at  that  bird. 

I  have  fired  twice. 

I  have  fired  three  times. 

I  have  fired  several  times. 

flow  many  times  have  you  fired  ? 

How  many  times  have  you  fired  at 

that  bird  ? 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 


un  coup  a  en 


-  Un  coup. 

Avez-vous  donne* 

horn  me  f 
Je  lui  en  al  donne*  un. 
Un  coup  de  baton. 
Un  coup  de  pied. 
Un  coup  de  poing. 
Un  coup  de  couteau. 
Un  coup  de  fusil. 
Un  coup  de  pistolet. 
Un  coup  d'ceil. 
Un  coup  de  tonnerre. 
Donner  un  coup  de  couteau. 
Donner  un  coup  de   baton  i  i 

homme. 
Donner   un  coup  de 

homme. 
Donner  un  coup  de   poing  a  *» 

homme. 


pied  i 


\  Tirer,  ) 


t  Tirer  un  coup  de  fusil. 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  pistolet. 

t  Tirer  un  coup  de  fua  \  sur  q«^ 

qu'un. 
t  J'ai   tire*  un  coup  de  fusil  a  ort 

oiseau. 
t  J'ai  tire*  deux  coups  de  fusil 
t  J'ai  tire  trois  coups  de  fusil, 
t  J'ai  tire  quelque  coups  do  fusfl. 
t  Combien  de  coups  de  fusil  sfti 

vou9  tires  ? 
Combien  de  fois  arez-vous  tirl  nr 

cet  oiseau  ? 
J'ai  tire*  plusieurs  ibis  sur  loL 


PORTT-XIOHTH    LXffOW.  (2.) 


2tf 


I  hm  heard  a  shot. 

9a  hat  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Diefist. 

To  east  an  eye  upon  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 

Save  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that 
book? 

[  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it. 


t  J'ai  entendu  un  coup  de  fusil, 
t  II  a  entendu  un  coup  de  pistolct, 
t  Nous  avons  entendu  un  coup  da 

tonncrre. 
Le  poing. 
Jeter  un  coup  oVail  sur  quclqu'un  oil 

queltjue  chore. 
Avez-vous  jete  un  coup  d'oeil  sur  ca 

Iivre  ? 
J'y  ai  jete  un  coup  d'oeil. 


Quabaste-huitiim  Th£ju.  2de  Bee. 

Combien  de  fob  les  ennemis  on  t- lis  tire  sur  nous  f  Ilsontt.re 
plosieurs  fois  sur  nous.  Ont-ils  tue  quelqu'un  ?  lis  n'ont  tue  per- 
sonne. — Qu'avez-vous  fait  de  mon  livre?  Je  l'ai  mis  derriere  le 
pnpitre,  sur  votre  coffre. — Dois-je  vous  repondre  ?  Vous  me  repon- 
irez  a  votre  tour. — Est-ce  le  tour  de  mon  fie  re  ?  Quand  son  tour 
riendra,  je  lui  demanderai ;  car,  chacun  a  son  tour. — Avez-vv.us  fait 
no  tour  de  promenade  ce  matin  ?  J  ai  fait  un  tour  de  jardin. — Ou 
Totre  oncle  est-il  alle  ?  II  est  alle  se  promener. — De  quel  cote"  est-il 
aJle?  De  ce  cdt£-la. — Vous  vous  trompez,  il  est  alle  du  cote  du 
pont,  n 'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  il  est  alle  du  cote  ou  il  se  promene  tou- 
jonrs. — Pourquoi  ce  gargon-la  court-il  si  vite?  II  a  peur  de  cet 
Stranger.  L'etranger  veut-il  lui  faire  du  mal  ?  Oui,  il  veut  lui  don- 
Her  un  coup  de  pied  ou  de  poing. — Pourquoi  done  ?  Que  lui  a  fait 
le  garcon  ?  Le  petit  mechant  (wicked  little  felloie)  lui  a  tire  les 
cbeveux. — Qui  court  derriere  nous  ?  Notre  chien  court  derriere  nous 
Apercevez-vous  l'oiseau  qui  est  derriere  Parbre?    Je  l'apercois. 

Does  not  your  boy  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ?  He  does  not  listen 
to  h,  if  I  do  not  give  him  a  beating,  (de  coups.) — Why  do  those 
children  not  work  ?  Their  master  has  given  them  blows  with  his 
fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work. — Why  has  he  given  them  blows 
with  his  fist?  Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — Have  you 
fired  a  gun  ?  I  have  fired  three  time*. — At  what  did  you  fire  ?  I 
fired  at  a  bird. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  ?  I  have  fired  a 
pistol  at  him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at  him  ?  Because  he 
W  given  me  a  stab  with  his  knife. — How  many  times  have  you 
fired  at  that  bird  ?  I  have  fired  at  it  twice.— Have  you  killed  it  ?  J 
have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot,  (au  deuxieme  coup) 

Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  (du  premier  coupt)  1 
have  killed  it  at  the  fourth,  {du  quatrieme.)— Do  you  fire  at  the 
birds  which  you  see  upon  the  trees,  or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the 
gardens?  I  fire  neither  at  those  which  I  see  upon  the  trees,  nor  at 
i  which  I  see  in  the  gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  on 
21  • 
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the  castle  behind  the  wood. — Have  you  a  wish  to  fire  at  that  bird1 
I  have  a  desire  to  fire  at  it. — Why  do  you  not  fire  at  those  birds!  I 
cannot,  for  I  have  a  sore  finger. — When  did  the  captain  fire!  He 
fired  when  his  soldiers  fired. — How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at! 
I  have  shot  at  all  that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none, 
because  my  gun  is  good  for  nothing. — Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon 
that  man  ?  1  have  cast  an  eye  upon  him. — Has  he  seen  you!  H« 
nas  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes. — Have  you  drunk  of  that 
wine  I  I  haVe  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  mo  good. — Why  have 
your  pupils  gone  away  !  Why  did  they  run  so  !  They  went  away, 
and  they  have  run  so  quickly,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen 
by  the  man  whose  ( §  88)  dog  they  have  killed. 


FORTY-NINTH  LESSON,  49th.— Quararte-neuvieme  Le;an,  49n& 
Vocabulatrs.   Ire  Section. 


To  hear  of . . .         Heard  of . . . 
Have  you  heard  of  your  brother  ? 


Entendre  parler  de  . . .  Entendu  par* 

ler  de  . . . 
t  Avez-vous  cntendu  parler  de  ton 
frere? 

t  J'en  ai  entendu  parler. 
t  Y  a-t-il  long  temps  que  voni  am 

dejeune*  f 
t  Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  q» 
vous  avez  dejeune*  f 

Obs.  111.  The  impersonal  il  y  a  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  by 
there  is,  there  are,  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to  the  question :  llav  long  ti 
it  since  t 


I  have  heard  of  him. 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  f 

How  long  is  it  since  you  breakfasted  f 


It  43  not  long  since  I  breakfasted. 

It  is  a  great  while  since. 
It  is  a  short  time  since. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  heard  of 
your  brother  T 


{ 


It  is  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. 

It  is  only  a  year  since. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since. 

Obs.  112.     Than,  before  a  cardinal  number,  is  rendered  by  ae  flM 
More  than  nine.  I  Plus  d\*.  neuf. 

More  than  twenty  times.  I  Plus  de  vingt  fois. 

It  is  hardly  six  months  since.  |  t  II  y  a  a  peine  six  I 


t  II  n'y  a  pas  long-temps  que  j'» 

dejeune". 
t  II  y  a  tres- long-temps, 
t  II  y  a  peu  de  temps, 
t  Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il  qasfom 
avez  entendu  parler  de  votre  fr&tf 
t  II  y  a  un  an  que  j'ai  entendu  par* 

lcr  de  lui. 
1  II  y  a  un  an  que  j'en  ai  enl«A 

parler. 
t  II  n'y  a  qu'un  an. 
t  II  y  a  plus  <fun  an. 
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▲  few  hours  ago.  These  few  hoars, 
flslf  an  hour  age.  This  half  hour. 
Two  years  ago.  These  two  years. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  ago.  (199,  N.  3.) 
A.  fortnight  ago.  These  two  weeks. 
A  fortnight. 
Have  yon  been  long  in  France  T 


II  y  a  trois  ans  qu'il  est  a  Paris. 
II  y  a  deux  ans  que  je  demeure  ici. 


t  II  y  a  quelques  heurea. 
t  II  y  a  une  demi-heure. 
t  II  y  a  deux  ans. 
t  II  y  a  deux  heures  et  demie. 
t  II  y  a  quinze  jours, 
t  Quinze  jours.1 

t  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  etet 
en  France  ? 

OU.  113.  In  English  the  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  when  in  its 
taxation,  ia  always  expressed  in  the  perfect  tense,  while  Li  French  it  is 
expressed  by  the  present  tense.  For :  Have  you  been  long  in  Franeet  means 
that  you  are  stUl  there.  Say,  then,  in  French,  que  vous  ites  and  not  que  vous 
sacs  4t4,  which  would  mean  that  yon  are  no  longer  at  the  place. 
Ha  has  been  in  Paris  these  three 

years. 
I  have  been  living  here  these  two 
years. 

Quabaxte-neuviemb  Theme.  Ire  Sec. 

Vous  avez-la  de  jolis  livres,  combien  y  a-t-il  que  vous  les  avez  ? 
H  n'y  a  que  trois  ou  quatre  jours.  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous 
•vez  commence  a  les  lire  ?  Non,  il  n'y  a  que  quelques  minutes. 
Eat-ce  depuis  que  votre  cousin  est  parti  ?  Oui,  e'est  depuia  cela. 
Combien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  est  parti?  II  n'y  a  pas  long-temps. — Quand 
•vez-vous  rencontre  mon  pere?  Je  l'ai  rencontre  il  y  a  quinze 
jours.  Y  a-t-il  autant  que  cela  ?  Je  le  crois.  Ne  vous  trompez- 
Ttms  pas  ?  il  n'y  a  pas  si  long-temps  que  ca.  Non,  je  ne  me 
trompe  pas.  II  y  a  juste  quinze  jours  aujourd'hui,  que  nous  nous 
aommes  rencontres  au  pont  de  fer. — Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous 
connaissez  ce  marchand  Suisse  ?  Quel  marchand  Suisse  ?  Je  n'en 
connais  aucun.  II  dit  qu'il  vous  connait,  lui.  II  se  trompe. — II  y  a 
prec  de  trois  mois  que  votre  fils  est  en  Europe,  n'est-ce  pas?  Trois 
inois.  Laissez-moi  voir.  Mai,  Juin.  Non,  il  n'y  a  que  deux  mois. 
Vous  a-t-il'  ecrit  7  Oui,  plusieurs  fois.  D'ou?  De  Liverpool  d'abord : 
ensuite,  de  Londres,  ou  il  est  a  present.  Y  a-t-il  quinze  jours  qu'il 
yest?  Oui,  il  y  a  environ  15  jours.  S'y  amuse-t-il?  II  m'ecrit 
qu'il  s'y  plait  beaucoup.  Que  pense-t-il  de  Liverpool  ?  II  ne  m'en 
a  pas  dit  grand'  chose ;  il  n'y  est  reste  que  trois  ou  quatre  jours. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  ?  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one,  for  I 
have  not  gone  out  this  morning. — Have  you  not  heard  of  the  man 
who  has  killed  a  soldier?  I  have  not. — Have  you  heard  of  my 
brothers  ?    I  have  not. — Of  whom  has  your  cousin  heard?    He  has 


1  Literally  15  days. 
ssnee,  fortnight. 


In  2  weeks  there  are  15  days  and  only  14  nights  t 
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heard  of  his  friend  who  is  gone  to  America. — Is  it  ktig  since  hi 
heard  of  him  ?  It  is  not  long  since  he  heard  of  him.— How  long  if 
it?  It  is  only  a  month. — Have  you  been  long  in  Paris?  These 
three  years. — Has  your  brother  been  long  in  London  ?  He  has  been 
there  these  ten  years. — How  long  is  it  since  you  dined  ?  It  is  long 
since  I  dined,  but  it  is  not  long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since 
you  supped  ?  It  is  half  an  hour. — How  long  have  you  had  these 
books?  I  have  had  them  these  three  months. — How  long  is  it  since 
your  cousin  set  out?    It  is  more  than  a  year  since  Le  set  out. 

What  is  become  of  the  man  who  has  lent  you  money  7  I  do  not 
know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while  since  (qutjetu) 
I  saw  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  (que  vous  n'avez  entendu 
varler)  of  the  soldier  who  gave  your  friend  a  cut  with  the  knife! 
It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. — How  long  have  yon 
been  learning  French?  I  have  been  learning  it  only  these  five 
months. — Do  you  know  already  how  to  speak  it?  You  see  that  I 
am  beginning  to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of  the  English  noble-' 
men  been  learning  it  long  ?  They  have  been  learning  it  these  three 
years,  and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — Why  do  they  not  know 
how  to  speak  it  ?  They  do  not  know  how  to  speak  it,  because  they 
are  learning  it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  learn  it  well?  They  haw 
not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

Vocabulaire.     2de  Section. 
How  long  have  you  had  that  horse  f 


I  have  had  it  these  five  years. 

How  long  ?  (since  what  time  ?) 

How  long  has  he  been  here  ? 

These  th.*?e  days. 

This  month. 

It  is  six  months  since  I  spoke  to  him. 


Combicn  y  a-t-il  que  vous  avei  * 

cheval  ? 
II  y  a  cinq  ans  que  je  l*ai. 
Depuia  quand  f 
Dcpuis  quand  est-il  ici  f 
Depuis  trois  jours. 
Depuia  un  mois. 
II  y  a  six  mois  que  je  ne  ltd  ai  pirU. 


Obt.  114.  The  meaning  of,  It  is  6  month*  since  I  spoke  to  him,  is  evi- 
dently :  / 1  ive  not  spoken  to  him  these  6  months.  When  a  negative  turn  mil 
be  given  to  the  English  sentence,  the  French  use  ne,  but  suppress  rifc 
(That  is,  they  suppress  only  a  part  of  the  negative,  instead  of  suppressing  t 
altogether,  as  the  English  do.  $  145—1.) 


Since  I  saw  you,  it  has  rained  very 

often. 
It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard 

cf  him. 
To  come  from.     To  have  just. 
I  come  from  your  brother's  office. 
I  have  just  seen  your  brother. 

Obs.  115.    To  express  an  action  very  recently  past,  *jse  the  verb 
'mmediately  followed  by  the  preposition  de,  and  an  infinitive,  (v  145— 3J 


Depuis  que  je  ne  vous  ai  vu,  il  a  pis 

tres-souvent. 
II  y  a  plus  d'un  an  qre  je  n'en  a 

entendu  parler. 
Venir,*  de.  (24» ) 

Je  viens  du  bureau  de  votre  frere. 
Je  viens  de  voir  votre  frere. 
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3s  baa  juet  d>ne  writing. 

n*s  man  havo  just  arrived. 

its  that  man  been  waiting  long  f 

is  baa  but  juat  come. 

lb  have  but  Just. 

V*  do  em's  best. 

!  will  do  my  beat,  (as  well  as  I  can.) 

la  will  do  hie  beat,  (aa  well  aa  he  can.) 

F*  spend  wumey. 

low  much  have  you  spent  to-day  f 

le  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  lire 

upon, 
fephew,  plur.  my  nephews. 
Vmr  6y,  this  way,  here, 
fonder.     That  way,  there. 
lad  you  f  (imperfect.)  I  had. 

lad  you  not  f  I  had  not. 


t  II  vient  d'ecrire. 

t  Lea  hommes  viennent  d'arriver. 

t  Y  a-t-il  long- temps  que  cet  homme 

attend  ? 
t  II  ne  fait  que  d'arriver. 
Nefaire  que  de,  used  only  negatively, 
t  Faire  de  son  mieux. 
t  Je  ferai  de  mon  mieux. 
t  II  fera  de  son  mieux. 
Dipenser,  1. 
Combien  avez-vous  depenae*  aujour 

d'huif 
II  a  cinquante  6cus  par  mois  a  de* 

penser. 
Neveu,    plur.  mes  neveus. '9  s.) 
Par  id. 
Par  Id. 

Aviez-vous  f  (imparfait.)    J'avais. 
N'aviez-vous  pas  ?     Je  n'avais  paa 


QuA&ANTX-NEUYiiMX  EzxBOici.  2de  Sec. 

Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  n'avez  vu  le  jeune  horn  me  qui  a 

Ippris  I'allemand  chez  le  maitre  avec  Icquel  nous  l'avons  appris  ? 

11  y  a  pres  dun  an  que  je  ne  l'ai  vu  (}  145-1.) — Combien  y  a-t-il  que 

cet  enfant  a  mange  ?    11  a  mange  il  y  a  quelques  minutes. — Com* 

bieu  y  a-t-il  que  ces  enfants  ont  but    Lesquels?    Ces  petite-la  ou 

lea  autresl    Ces  grands-cL    Ceux-la!    Oh!  ils  ont  bu  il  y  a  un 

quart  d'heure.     Ne   vous  trompez-vous  pas?     Non,  je   ne  me 

trompe  pas,  je  vous  assure ;  car,  j'ai  vu  le  jeune  valet  donner  du 

hitaax  uns  et  de  l'eau  aux  autres.— Combien  y  a-t-il  que  votre  neveu 

est  en  Espagne?    En  Espagne?    II  n'y  est  pas.    Je  le  croyais  en 

Espagne,  oil  es*-il  doi.c?    II  est  a  Baltimore.    Depuis  quand  y  est* 

31   II  y  est  depuis  six  mois.    C'est  done  votre  cousin  qui  est  en 

Espagne.    Oh!  c'est  different.    II  y  est,  c'est  vrai.    Combien  y 

W-il  qu'il  y  est?    II  y  a  un  iruis.    Y  a-t-il  vu  notre  ministre?    II 

l'a  vu  plus  de  dix  fois.    Je  me  trompe,  je  veux  dire  plus  de  vingt 

Us;  il  le  voit  presque  tous  les  jours.    Que  venez-vous  de  me  dire? 

Qssevoient?    Oui,  sans  doute.    Je  les  croyais  ennemis.    Ils  ne  le 

toot  plus.    J'en  suis  charme.    N'aviez-vous  pas  mon  journal  Italien 

bier  apres-midi  ?    Je  l'avais  alors,  mais  je  ne  l'ai  plus. 

When  did  you  meet  the  lawyer's  nephew  ?  I  met  him  just  now. 
— Where  have  you  just  met  him  ?  I  met  him  close  by  here,  (tout 
frk  d'ici.)— Whom  did  you  see  with  him  ?  I  saw  him  alone. — Did 
he  do  you  any  harm?  He  did  me  no  (331)  harm,  for  he  is  a  very 
gxxl  lad,   (garcon.) — Where   are   my  gloves?    They  (in)  have 
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thrown  them  away,  for  they  were  worn  out,  quite. — Who  is  tft» 
man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ?    He  is  a  merchant. — What  h* 
the  shoemaker  just  brought?    He  has  brought  the  shoes  which  ha 
has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men  that  have  just  arrived?    They  an 
Russians. — Where  did  your  uncle  dine  yesterday?    He  dined  at  the 
hotel. — How  much  did  he  spend?    He  spent  five  francs. — How 
much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon  ?    He  has  two  hundred  francs  t 
month  to  live  upon.    It  is  about  forty  dollars;  is  it  not?    Yes,  t 
little  less. — Do  you  throw  your  hat  away  ?    I  do  not  throw  it  away, 
for  it  fits  me  very  well. — How  much  have  you  spent  to-day?   I 
have  not  spent  much ;  I  have  spent  only  two  francs. — Do  you  spend 
every  day  as  much  as  that  ?    I  sometimes  spend  more  than  that— 
Has  that  nephew  of  yours  (votre  neveu)  been  waiting  long?  He  his 
but  just  come. — What  does  he  wish  ?    He  wishes  to  speak  to  you— 
Are  you  willing  to  do  that  ?    I  am  willing  to  do  it.— Shall  yon  be 
able  (462)  to  do  it  well  ?    I  will  do  ray  best.— Will  this  man  he  able 
to  do  that  ?    He  will  be  able  to  do  it,  for  he  will  do  his  best— Hate 
you  my  yellow  copy-book?    I  had  it  this  morning,  but  I  have  it  no 
longer. — I  thought  you  had  it  yet. — You  have  made  a  mistake.  (43*, 
442.) 

Vocabulaire.   3me  Sec. 


Have  the  horses  been  found  f 

They  have  been  found. 

The  men  have  been  seen. 

Our  children  have  been  praised  and 

rewarded,  because  they  have  been 

good  and  studious. 
By  whom  have  they  been  rewarded  ? 
By  whom  have  we  been  blamed  ? 
To  pass.        To  go  by.        Before. 


Les  chevaux  ont-ils  e"te*  trouvct  ? 

lis  ont  £te  trouves.  (42'.) 

Les  homines  ont  e*te*  vus. 

Nos  enfants  ont  M  loues  et  recom- 
penses, parce  qu'ils  ont  e*te*  *•*« 
et  assidus. 

Par  qui  ont-ils  &6  recompense!  1 

Par  qui  avons-nous  e*te"  blame*  t 

Passer,  1.  Devant. 


Ob*.  116.    Before  is  expressed  in  French  by  avant  when  it  denotes  pri 
ority,  (131,)  and  by  devant,  when  it  signifies  in  presence  of.    Ex. 


To  pass  before  some  one. 

To  pass  before  a  place. 

A  place,  this  place,  this  fine  place. 

I  have  passed  before  the  theatre, 
lie  passed  before  1  did  before  the 

museum. 
To  spend  time  in  something. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? 
I  spend  my  time  in  studying. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  T 
What  shall  we  spend  our  time  in  f 
To  mui,  to  fail  to. 


Passer  devant  quelqu'un. 
Passer  devant  un  endroit. 
Un  efidroit,  cet  endroit,  ce  bel  e* 

droit. 
J'ai  passe4  devant  le  theatre. 
II  a  passe*  avant    moi  devant  U 

musee. 
Passer  le  temps  &  quelquecku*. 
t  A  quoi  passez-vous  le  temps  f 
t  Je  passe  le  temps  a  Itudier. 
t  A  quoi  a-t-il  passe*  le  temps  f 
t  A  quoi  passerons-nous  le  tempt 
Manquer,  I,  (de  av.  l'lnD 
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Ob  not  fail  lo  go.  Do  not  fail  to  do  it, 

(do  not  neglect  it.)    Mind!  (you 

hear?) 
The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  the 

money.  Did  he  ? 

Ton  hare  missed  your  turn. 
Yon  have  failed  to  come. 
Band  them  to  me.    Don't  you  forget 

it  now,  (don't  you  fail,)  mind ! 
TV  be  good  Jot  iometking. 
Of  what  use  is  that  f 
ft  ia  good  for  nothing. 
4  good-for-nothing  fellow.       He  is  a 

good-for-nothing  fellow, 
fa  the  gun  which  you  have  bought  a 

good  one  f 
No,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 
Have  you  thrown  away  anything  ? 
tfo  has  thrown  away  what  is  good 

for  nothing,  (worth  nothing.) 


Ne  manquez  pas  d'y  aller.         N'y 
manqucz  pas.    Entendez-  vc  as  f 

Lc  marchand  a  manque*  d'apporter 

r  argent.  Y  a-uii  manque*  ? 

Vous  avez  manque1  votre  tour. 
Yous  avez  manque1  de  venir. 
Envoyez-Ies-moi.  N'y  manquez  pas, 

entendez- vous  ? 
t  Eire  bon  d  quelque  chote. 
t  A  quoi  cela  est-il  bon  ? 
t  Cela  n'est  bon  a  rien. 
Tin  vaurien.  C'est  uo  vauriec 

<*  39,  If.  3.) 
Le  fusil  que  vous  avez  ache  .6  est-il 

bon? 
Non,  il  ne  vaut  ricn. 
Avez- vous  jete  quelque  chose  ? 
II  a  jete"  ce  qui  n'est  bon  a  rien,  (ce 

qui  ne  vaut  rien.) 

QuABANTi-NETTYiiME  Th£me.    8me  Sec. 

A-t-on  trouve  les  chiles  ?  On  lea  a  trouves.  Ou  ont-ils  Ste"  trou- 
res?  lis  ont  £t£  trouves  derriere  le  sofa,  de  ce  c6te-ci  du  pupitre. — 
Avez- vous  6t6  vu  par  quelqu'un  ?  Je  n'ai  6te  vu  par  person  ne.  Je 
troyais  que  vous  aviez  ete  vu  par  le  nouveau  jardinier.  Je  croyais 
ne  pas  avoir  ete  vu.  (§  171 — 7.) — Attendez-vous  quelqu'un?  Nous 
n'attendons  que  notre  cousin,  le  capitaine.  Est-il  arrive  ?  Oui,  il 
tient  f^arriver.  Combien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  est  ici?  II  ne  fait  que  d'ar- 
river.  Envoyez-moi  chercher  lorsqu'il  viendra,  n'y  manquez  pas ; 
entendez- vous?  Ne  pouvez-vous  pas  Fattendre?  II  sera  ici  avant 
\me  demi-heuie.  Je  ne  peux  pas,  je  suis  presse  dans  ce  moment 
Alors,  je  vous  enverrai  chercher.  S'il  vous  plait:  n'y  manquez  pas, 
entendez- vous  ?  Non,  non,  soyez  tranquille,  (depend  upon  it.)  Je 
n'y  manquerai  pas. — Le  roi  (king)  a-t-il  passe1  sur  le  pont  de  fil  de 
fer  ?  Non,  il  a  pa*»£  devant. — Qu'est-ce  que  ce  vaurien  attend?  Je 
ne  sals  pas  ce  qu'i)  attend.  Dites-lui  de  s'en  aller.  II  s'en  va. — Ou 
est  votre  neveu  ?    T*nez ;  le  voila. 

Has  the  kinp  passed  here?  (par  ici?)  He  has  not  passed  here, 
{par  ici,)  but  beiore  the  theatre. — Has  he  not  passed  before  the 
castle  ?    He  has  passed  there,  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — How  do 

yon  spend  your  time?  (k  quoi )    I  spend  :ny  time  in  studyit.g. 

—What  does  your  brother  spend  his  time  in?  He  spends  his  time 
in  reading  and  playing. — Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working t 
—He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking 
and  playing. — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  ?    They 
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spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  yon  owe  me1 
—I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  the  merchant  has  failed  to  bring  me  my 
money. 

Why  have  you  breakfasted  without  me  ?  You  failed  to  come  a! 
nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — Has  the 
merchant  brought  you  the  gloves  which  you  bought  at  Lis  house, 
(ckiz  lui  ?)  He  has  failed  to  bring  them  to  me. — Has  he  sold  them 
to  you  on  credit  1  He  has  sold  them  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  for 
cash. — Do  you  know  those  men  ?  I  do  not  know  them ;  bat  I 
believe  that  they  are  (ce  sont)  good-for-nothing  fellows,  for  they 
spend  their  time  in  playing. — Why  did  you  fail  to  come  10  my 
fathers,  this  morning?  The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which 
he  promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  do  what  I  had  promised. 


FIFTIETH  LESSON;  50th.— Cinquantiime  Ltgon,  5 Cm*. 
Vocabulaibb.     Ire  Sec. 

Far,  very  far,  too  far,  far  enough.      I  Loin,  fort  loin,  trop  loin,  assexloio. 
How  far,  (meaning  what  distance  t)    |   Quelle  distance  T 

Obt.  117.  The  impersonal  ily  a  cannot  be  rendered  into  English  by 
there  is,  there  are,  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to  the  question,  How  far  t  QndU 
distance  t 


How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Paris  t 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Paris  t 

Is  it  far  ?  It  is  not  far. 

How  many  miles  is  it  f 

A  mile.  Is  it  ten  miles  ? 

It  is  more  than  two  hundred  miles 

from  New  York  to  Washington. 
It  is  f  sarly  a  hundred  miles  from 

Berlin  to  Vienna. 
From  Venice,  from  Havre. 
I  am  from  Paris. 
What  countryman  are  you  t 
Are  you  from  France  f 
I  am.  I  am  not. 

The  Parisian. 

He  is  a  Parisian,  (from  Paris.) 
The  king.        The  philosophy 
The  preceptor,  the  tutor. 
The  innkeeper,  the  landlord. 
Are  you  an  Englishman  f 
Whence  do  you  come  ? 
I  rome  from  Paris. 


Quelle  distance  y  a-t-il  d'ici  a  Pariaf 

Y  a-t-il  loin  d'ici  a  Paris  f 

Y  a-t-il  loin  ?       II  n'y  a  pas  loin. 
Combien  de  milles  y  a-t-il  f 

Un  raille.    Y  a-t-il  diz  milles f 
II  y  a  plus  de  aeux  cents  milles  d* 
New  York  a  Washington. 

II  y  a  environ  cent  milles  de  Bsrla 
a  Vienne. 

De  Venise,  du  Havre.  ($  9.) 

Je  suis  de  Paris. 

t  De  quel  pays  Stes-vousf 

Etes-vous  de  Frrjice  ? 

J 'en  suis.  Je  n'en  sse  pa* 

Le  Parisien 

I II  est  Parisien. 

Le  roi.        Le  philoarphe. 
Le  pre*cepteur. 
L'auhergiste,  Fh6te. 
fetes- vous  Anglais  9 
D'oii  venez-vous  f 
Je  viens  de  Paris. 
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no  away. 

>  uot  fly  away. 

a  runnest  away, 

?  * 

m  afraid. 

t  he  is  arrived. 
,  a  noise. 

nothing  new  ? 

hing  new. 


he 


tfenfuir*  2,  a'enfuyant,  fui. 
Enfuyez-vous.  Ne  voua  enfuyoi  paa 
Je  m'enfuis,  tu  t'enfuis,  il  a'enfuit. 

Pourquoi  vous  enfuyez-vous  f 
Je  m'enfuis  parce  que  j'ai  peur. 
At  surer,  1. 

Je  vous  assure  qu'il  est  arrive*. 
Entendre  un  son,  un  bruit. 
Apprendre  une  nouvelle  (nom  feni.) 
t  N'avez-vrua  rion  appria  de  nou 

veauf 
1  Je  n  ai  rie.i  appria  de  nouveau. 


Cinquaoti£mi  Th£me.    Ire  Sec. 

juelque  part?  Pourquoi  me  demandez-vous  cela? 
ois  que  vous  etes  pret  a  voyager.  Voijs  avez  tout  ce 
-  cela.  Chapeau,  gants,  parapluie,  manteau.  (S  140 
▼ez  raison.  Je  vats  partir  pour  Providence.  Com- 
ci  a  Providence?  II  y  a  environ  250  milles. — Y  a-t-il 
jw  York  a  Washington  que  de  Philadelphie  a  Provi- 
r  a  pas  tout-a-fait  si  loin. — Qui  craignez-vous?  Ce 
ne  qui  s'enfuit. — Ne  craignez-vous  pas  ce  gros  chiea 
e  c rains  pas,  il  n'est  pas  mechant;  il  n'a  jamais 
e.  N 'a-t-il  pas  mordu  l'aubergiste  ?  Non,  il  ne  lui 
lal. — Qu'est-ce  qui  (§  1 16)  vous  plait  tant,  mon  jeune 
Jtit  chien-Ia.  II  est  si  ob£issant  qu'il  fait  tout  ce  (k  91) 
['aviez-vous  pas  mon  dictionnaire  ce  matin  ?  Si  fait, 
e  Tai  encore.  En  avez-vous  eu  besoin?  Non,  pas 
it.  Si  vous  en  avez  besoin,  je  vous  le  rendrai.  Don 
e  voici. 

t  from  Paris  to  London  ?  It  is  nearly  two  hundred 
is  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  ?  It  is 
om  there  to  Vienna  ?  It  is  almost  a  hundred  and 
i  there  to  Vienna. — Is  it  further  from  Paris  to  Bloia 
ans  to  Paris?    It  is  further  from  Orleans  to  Paris  than 

Blois.— How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin?  It  if 
red  and  thirty  miles  from  Paris  to  Berlin. — Do  you 
o  Paris  soon?    I  intend  to  go  soon. — Why  do  you 

time  l  (ccttc  fois  ?)  In  order  to  buy  good  books  and 
id  to  see  my  good  friends. — Is  it  long  since  you  were 
)*,  06s.  1 14.)    It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  was  there.— 

to  Italy,  this  year  (cetle  anniel)  I  do  not  go,  for  if 
here  to  Italy. 
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Who  mre  the  men  that  have  just  arrived?    They  are  philoso- 
phers.- Of  what  country  are  they  ?    They  are  from  London. — Whal 
countryman  are  you  ?    I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Ita- 
lian.— Are  you  from  Tours  1    No,  I  am  a  Parisian. — How  modi 
money  have  your  children  spent  to-day?    They  have  spent  but 
little ;  they  have  spent  but  one  crown. — Where  did  you  dine  yester- 
day ?    I  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — Did  you  spend  much?    I  spent 
a  crown  and  a  half. — Has  the  king  passed  here ?  (par  icit)   He  hai 
not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — Have  you  seen  him  ?   I 
have  seen  him. — Is  it  the  first  time  (la  premiere  fois  que)  you  have 
seen  him  ?    It  is  not  the  first  time,  for  I  have  seen  him  more  than 
twenty  times. — I  thought  you  had  seen  him  a  few  times,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  you  had  seen  him  twenty  times. — Why  does  your  semi  t 
run  away?     He  is  afraid  of  that  ox. — Why  do  you  run  away?   I! 
I  do  not  run  away. 

Vocabulaibje.    2de  Sec 
Arriver,  1. 


To  happen. 
The  happiness,  fortune. 
The  unhappiness,  misfortune. 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune 
What  has  happened  to  you  f 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 
The  poor  man. 
I  have  cut  his  finger. 
You  have  broken  the  man's  neck. 
To  pity,  pitying,  pitied. 
I  pity,  thou  pitiest,  he  pities. 
Pity  that  host  and  his  nephew. 
I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 
With  all  my  heart. 
To  complain. 
Do  you  complain? 
I  do  not  complain. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  ? 
[  do  complain  of  him. 
i  do  not  complain  of  him. 
To  dare,  to  spoil.  Damage  nothing. 
To  serve,  wait  upon,  served,  eerve. 
Dost  thou  wait  upon,  (serve  ?) 
I  do  wait  upon,  (I  serve.) 
He  waits  upon,  (he  serves.) 
Do  you  wait  upon  t  (do  you  serve  f) 
To  serve  some  ono,  to  wait  upon 
some  one. 


Le  bonheur. 

Le  malheur. 

II  est  arrive"  un  grand  malheur. 

t  II  lui  est  arrive*  un  grand.malher 

Que  vous  eat-il  arrive*  f 

II  ne  m'est  rien  arrive". 

J'ai  rencontre*  votro  frere. 

Le  pauvre  homme. 

t  Je  lui  ai  coup  e*  le  doigt. 

t  Vous  avez  casse*  le  com  a  Thornm*. 

Plaindre,*  4,  plaignant,  pUint. 

Je  plains,  tu  plains,  il  plaint 

Plaignez  cet  bote  et  son  nevea. 

Je  le  plains  de  tout  mon  corar. 

t  De  tout  mon  caBur. 

t  Se  plaindre,*  4. 

Vous  plaignez- vous  ? 

t  Je  ne  me  plains  pas. 

Vous  plaignez'vous  de  mon  ami  V 

Je  m'en  plains. 

Je  ne  m'en  plains  pas. 

Oser,  1.    Gdter,  1.     Ne  gitei  net 

Servir*  2,  (251,)  eervi,  i 

Sere-tu  I 

Je  sers. 

II  sert. 

Servez-vous  ? 

Servir  quelqu'un. 
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flat  he  been  in  your  service  f 
Hat  he  served  you  f 

Bow  long  has  he  been  in  your  ser- 
Ticef 

The  eenrice. 

3»  •/«•,       offered,  offer. 

Do  you  offer  f  I  do.  I  offer  nothing. 

Dost  thou  offer  f  He  offers. 


A-t-il  i\6  a  yotre  service  X 
Vous  a-t-il  servi  ? 
t  Combien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  tous  sert  ? 
t  Combien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  est  a  votre 

service  ? 
Le  service. 

Offrir*  2,      offert,     offrex. 
Oflrez-vous  ?  J'rflre.  Je  n'oftre  rien. 
Oflres-tu  f  II  oflre. 


ClXQUAXTlfeMI    Th£mE.      2ic  See. 

M'offirez-vous  ce  bouquet?  Oui,  Mile.;  je  vous  l'offre  de  tout 
roon  cceur.— Vous  plait-ii?  (473,  Obs.  109.)  II  me  plait  beaucoup, 
et  je  vous  remercie  de  votre  don,  (for  your  present.)  De  rien. 
(261.) — En  avez-vous  offert  un  a  Sophie?  Non,  je  ne  lui  en  ai 
pas  offert.  Lui  en  offrirez-vous  un  demain?  Je  n'y  manquerai 
pas.  Ne  Poubliez  pas,  je  vous  prie.  Non,  je  vous  assure  que  je 
n'y  manquerai  pas. — Avez-vous  mon  eventail  Hoilandais?  Non,  je 
croyais  que  vous  l'aviez  vous-meme.  Je  l'avais,  ii  y  a  un  moment, 
et  je  croyais  que  vous  Faviez  pris. — Non,  je  ne  l'ai  pas  eu.  Ah! 
je  le  vois;  il  est  derriere  vous.  Le  voici.  Merci.  De  rien.— 
Qu'est-il  arrive  au  neveu  de  M.  Lenoir?  Oh !  pas  grand7  chose.  II 
s'est  fait  un  peu  mal  au  doigt — Ne  vous  est-il  rien  arrive  ?  A  moi  ? 
Non?  il  ne  m'est  rien  arrive. — Qu'est-c©  que  vous  apprenez?  J'ap- 
prends  ceci,  et  ce  n'est  pas  difficile.  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  avez 
appris  de  nouveau  I  Je  n'ai  rien  appris  de  nouveau.  On  parle  du 
cholera,  de  la  Califomie ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  nouveau. 

Of  whom  has  your  brother  heard  ?  He  has  heard  of  a  man  to 
whom  a  misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not 
done  their  exercises?  I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them,  and 
you  aro  mistaken  if  you  believe  that  they  have  not  done  them. — 
What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ?  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
seen  it. — Has  your  son  had  my  knives  ?  He  assures  me  that  he 
has  not  had  mem. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already?  He  has 
not  arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns?  I  cannot  wait,  for 
I  have  a  good  deal  {beaucoup)  to  do. — Have  you  not  heard  anything 
new?  I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  arrived ?  They 
say  that  he  has  arrived. — What  has  happened  to  you?  A  great 
misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — What?  (lequel  ?)  I  have  met  with 
my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me  a  blow  with  a  stick. — Then 
I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ?  I  pity  him  because  you  have  broken 
his  neck. — Why  do  you  complain  of  my  friend?  I  complain  of 
him  because  he  has  cut  my  finger. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  ? 
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Who  ire  the  men  that  have  just  arrived?  They  aie  philoso- 
phers.- Of  what  country  are  they  ?  They  are  from  London. — What 
countryman  are  you  ?  I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Ita- 
lian.— Are  you  from  Tours?  No,  I  am  a  Parisian. — How  much 
money  have  your  children  spent  to-day?  They  have  spent  bat 
little ;  they  have  spent  but  one  crown. — Where  did  you  dine  yester- 
day ?  I  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — Did  you  spend  much  ?  I  spent 
a  crown  and  a  half. — Has  the  king  passed  here  ?  (par  id  ?)  He  hai 
not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — Have  you  seen  him  !  I 
have  seen  him. — Is  it  the  first  time  (la  premiere  fois  que)  you  have 
seen  him  ?  It  is  not  the  first  time,  for  I  have  seen  him  more  than 
twenty  times. — I  thought  you  had  seen  him  a  few  times,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  you  had  seen  him  twenty  times. — Why  does  your  servaz  t 
run  away?  He  is  afraid  of  that  ox. — Why  do  you  run  away?  I! 
I  do  not  run  away. 

Yocabulaibje.    2d e  Sec. 
Arriver,  1. 


To  happen. 
The  happiness,  fortune. 
The  unhappiness,  misfortune. 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfortune 
What  has  happened  to  you  f 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 
The  poor  man. 
I  have  cut  his  finger. 
You  have  broken  the  man's  neck. 
To  pity,  pitying,  pitied. 
I  pity,  thou  pitiest,  he  pities. 
Pity  that  host  and  his  nephew. 
I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 
With  all  my  heart. 
To  complain. 
Do  you  complai  a  ? 
I  do  not  complain. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  ? 
[  do  complain  of  him. 
[  do  not  complain  of  him. 
To  dare,  to  spoil.  Damage  nothing. 
To  terve,  wait  upon,  served,  $erve. 
Dost  thou  wait  upon,  (serve  ?) 
[  do  wait  upon,  (I  serve.) 
Ife  waits  upon,  (he  serves.) 
Do  you  wait  upon  t  (do  you  serve  T) 
To  serve  some  ono,  to  wait  upon 
some  one. 


Le  bonheur. 

Le  mainour. 

II  est  arrive*  un  grand  malheur. 

t  II  lui  est  arrive*  un  grand.malheir 

Que  vous  est-il  arrive*  f 

II  ne  m'est  rien  arrive*. 

J'ai  rencontre*  votro  frere. 

Le  pauvre  homme. 

t  Je  lui  ai  coupe*  le  doigt. 

t  Vous  avez  casae"  le  com  a  1'homint. 

Plaindre,*  4,  plaignant,  plaint. 

Je  plains,  tu  plains,  il  plaint 

Plaignez  cet  bote  et  son  neven. 

Je  le  plains  de  tout  mon  corar. 

t  De  tout  mon  cobut. 

t  Se  plaindre,*  A. 

Vous  plaignez- vous  ? 

t  Je  ne  me  plains  pas. 

Vous  plaignez-vous  de  mon  ami  f 

Je  m'en  plains. 

Je  ne  m'en  plains  pas. 

Oter,  1.    Gdter,  1.     Ne  gates  net 

Servir,*  2,  (25*,)  servi,  sr 

Sers-tu  I 

Je  sers. 

Ilsert. 

Serve  z- vous  ? 

Servir  quelqu'un. 
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IIm  he  been  in  your  senrice  f  I  A-t-il  4te*  I  votre  service  1 

Has  be  served  you  f  |  Vous  a-t-ii  servi  ? 

_ (  t  Combien  y  a-t-il  qu'il  vous  sert  ? 

How  long  baa  he  been  in  your  ser-  S  t  Combien  y  a.t.u  qu,u  Mt  -  votre 

Ylcef  (         service  t 
The  service. 

Te  offer,       offered,       offer. 
Do  yon  offer  f  I  do.  I  offer  nothing. 
Dost  thou  offer  f  He  offers. 


Le  service. 

Offrir*  2,     offert,     offrex. 
Offrez-vous  T  J'rfire.  Je  n'offre  rien. 
Oflres-tu  f  II  offre. 


ClNQUANTlfeMI   Th£mE.      2ic  Sec. 

M 'offrez-vous  ce  bouquet?  Oui,  Mile.;  je  vous  Poffre  de  tout 
raon  cceur.— Vous  plait-ill  (473,  Obs.  109.)  II  me  plait  beaucoup, 
et  je  vous  remercie  de  votre  don,  (for  your  present.)  De  rien. 
(26l.) — En  avez-vous  offert  un  a.  Sophie?  Non,  je  ne  lui  en  ai 
pas  offert.  Lui  en  offrirez-vous  un  demain?  Je  n'y  manquerai 
pas.  Ne  l'oubliez  pas,  je  vous  prie.  Non,  je  vous  assure  que  je 
n'y  manquerai  pas. — Avez-vous  mon  6ventail  Hollandais?  Non,  je 
croyais  que  vous  l'aviez  vous-meme.  Je  I'avais,  il  y  a  un  moment, 
et  je  croyais  que  vous  Paviez  pris. — Non,  je  ne  Pai  pas  eu.  Ah! 
je  le  vois;  il  est  derriere  vous.  Le  voici.  Merci.  De  rien.— 
Qu'est-il  arrive  au  neveu  de  M.  Lenoir?  Oh !  pas  grand7  chose.  II 
s'est  fait  un  peu  mal  au  doigt — Ne  vous  est-il  rien  arrive  ?  A  moi  ? 
Non.  il  ne  m'est  rien  arrive. — Qu'est-ce  que  vous  apprenez?  J'ap- 
prends  ceci,  et  ce  n'est  pas  difficile.  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  avez 
appris  de  nouveau  ?  Je  n'ai  rien  appris  de  nouveau.  On  parle  du 
cholera,  de  la  Californie;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  nouveau. 

Of  whom  has  your  brother  heard  ?  He  has  heard  of  a  man  to 
whom  a  misfortune  has  happened. — Why  have  your  scholars  not 
done  their  exercises?  I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them,  and 
you  aro  mistaken  if  you  believe  that  they  have  not  done  them. — 
What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ?  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
seen  it. — Has  your  son  had  my  knives  ?  He  assures  me  that  he 
has  not  had  diem. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already?  He  has 
not  arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns?  I  cannot  wait,  for 
I  have  a  good  deal  (beaucoup)  to  do. — Have  you  not  heard  anything 
new?  I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  arrived?  They 
say  that  he  has  arrived. — What  has  happened  to  you?  A  great 
misfortune  has  happened  to  me. — What?  (lequel  ?)  I  have  met  with 
my  greatest  enemy,  who  has  given  me  a  blow  with  a  stick.— Then 
I  pity  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ?  I  pity  him  because  you  have  broken 
his  neck. — Why  do  you  complain  of  my  friend?  I  complain  of 
him  because  he  has  cut  my  finger. — Does  that  man  serve  you  wellt 
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He  does  scire  me  well,  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  \riJing 
to  take  this  servant  ?  I  am  willing  to  take  him,  if  he  will  serve 
me. — Can  I  take  that  servant?  You  can  take  him,  for  he  hat 
served  me  very  well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  is  out  of  (Aore  de) 
your  service?  It  is  but  two  months  since. — Has  he  served  you 
long?  He  has  served  me  for  (pendant)  six  years. — Do  you  offer  mt 
anything  ?  I  have  nothing  to  (a)  offer  you. — What  does  my  friend 
cffer  you  I  He  offers  me  a  book. — Have  the  Parisians  offered  yos, 
anything  ?    They  have  offered  me  wine,  bread,  and  good  beef. 


Vocabulaire.    8 me  Sec. 


To  confide,  intrust.  Trust  me  with  it. 
Do  you  trust  me  with  your  money  f 
J  do  trust  you  with  it. 
I  have  intrusted  that  man  with  a 

secret. 
The  secret- 

To  keep  anything  secret. 
I  have  kept  it  secret. 

To  take  care  of  something. 

Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes  f 

I  do,  I  put  them  away. 

Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  f 

I  will  take  care  of  it. 

To  leave,  left.         Leave,  let  me. 

To  squander,  to  dissipate. 

He  has  squandered  all  his  wealth. 

To  hinde-       prevent,      keep  from. 

You  hinder  me  from  sleeping. 

Do  not  keef  me  from  sleeping. 

To  shop,        to  purchase. 

What  have  you  purchased  ? 

I  have  purchased  two  handkerchiefs 

and  a  bag. 
Rave  you  purchased  anything  ? 
Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 

That  hat  fits  you  admirably. 
That  coai  fits  him  very  well. 
It  is  charming. 


Confier,  1, . . .  &'. . .  Confiez-le-moi. 
Me  confiei-vou*  votre  argent  f 
Je  vous  le  confie. 
J'ai  confie*  un  secret  a  cet  homme. 

Le  secret. 

t  Garder  le  secret  de  quelque  chost 
t  J'en  ai  garde"  le  secret. 
Avoir' aoin,     >  de       ,       ^ 
Prendre*  soin,  J  n 

Avez-vous  soin  de  vos  habits  f 
J'en  ai  soin,  je  les  serre. 
Voulez-vous  prendre  soin  de  mov 

cheval  f 
Je  veux  en  prendre  soin. 
Laisser,  1,     laissi.       Lsissez-moi 
Dissiper,  I. 

11  a  dissip^  tout  son  bien. 
Empieher,  1.  (de  av.  Finfini.) 
t  Vous  m'emp8ches  de  donnir. 
Ne  m'emp8chez  pas  de  donnir. 
'Faire  emplette,  (a  feminine  nount 

takes  de  before  the  substantive.) 
Faire  des  emplettes. 
t  De  quoi  avez-vous  fait  emplette! 
t  J'ai  fait  emplette  de  deux  mott 

choirs,  et  d'un  sac. 
Avez-vous  fait  des  empletterf 
Charmant,  (an  adjective,)  tres-biea 

extrdmement  bien,  (adverbs.) 
A  merveille,  (an  adverb.) 
Ce  chapeau  vous  va  a  menrsilW 
Cet  habit  lui  va  tres-biea. 
C'est  charmant. 
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CnrQUAXTitmi  Theme.    3me  Seo. 

lqu'un  vient  de  s'en  aller,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oui,  quelqu'un  vienl 
tir.  Qui  vient  de  s7en  aller?  C'est  un  Anglais  qui  a  dissipe* 
m  bien  (all  his  fortune,  wealth)  en  France.  Est-ce  un  An- 
Oui,  je  vous  assure.  Je  le  croyais  Allemand  ou  plutot  Hoi- 
s.  Vous  vous  etes  trompe,  car  il  est  de  Bristol,  en  Angleterre. 
rquoi  cet  adolescent  fu it-ill  II  s'cnfuit  parce  qu'il  craint 
puni.  Par  qui  craint-il  d'etre  puni  ?  II  craint  de  l'etre  par 
ses  parents,  parce  qu'il  n'a  pas  pu  faire  son  devoir. — A  qui 
z-vous  votre  argent?  Je  le  confie  a  la  banque,  ou  je  le  garde 
lime.  (S  41}.) — Ne  confiez  rien  a  ce  garcon-la,  car  il  ne  peut 
irder  un  secret.  Je  ne  lui  confierai  rien. — Qui  a  soin  de  vos 
ix?  J'en  ai  soin  moi-meme.  Qui  en  aura  soin  lorsque  vous 
chez  votre  oncle?  Thomas  m'a  prom  is  d'en  avoir  6oin. — 
>z  mes  gants  blancs,  (leave  my  white  gloves  alone.)  Vous  les 
jz,  vous  les  gatez.  Tenez !  les  voila,  (here !  there  they  are.) 
y  do  you  pity  our  neighbor?  I  pity  him  because  he  has 
1  a  merchaut  of  (de)  Paris  with  his  money,  and  the  man  (et 
lui-ci)  will  not  return  it  to  him. — Do  not  trust  this  man  with 
ing.  I  do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already 
jd  you  ?  I  have  never  trusted  him  with  anything,  so  that  he 
ever  cheated  me;  but  it  is.  said  that  he  has  cheated  many 
j. — Will  you  trust  ray  father  with  your  money  ?  I  will  trust 
rith  it. — With  what  secret  has  ray  son  intrusted  you  ?  I  can- 
trust  you  with  that  with  which  he  has  intrusted  me,  for  he 
esired  me  (m'a  prti  de)  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you 
,  with  your  secrets?  I  intrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  no- 
knows  them. — Has  your  brother  been  rewarded  ?  He  has,  on 
mtrary,  been  punished;  but  I  beg  you  (prier)  to  keep  it 
,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What  has  happened  to  him  ?  I  will 
>u  what  has  happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it 
Do  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ?  I  do  promise  you, 
ity  him  with  all  my  heart. — Will  you  take  care  of  my  clothes? 
take  care  of  them. — Are  you  taking  care  of  the  book  which 
you  ?  I  am  taking  care  of  it ;  I  have  put  it  away  in  my 
-Who  will  take  care  of  my  servant?  The  landlord  will 
are  of  him. — Do  you  throw  away  your  hat?  I  do  not  throw 
y,  for  it  fits  me  admirably  .—Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  1 
es  not  sell  it,  for  it  (its  him  most  beautifully. — Who  has  spoiled 
ok?  No  one  has  spoiled  it,  because  no  one  has  dared  to 
it,  (le  toucher.)— Did  not  that  little  boy  with  black  hair  touch 
22* 
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it?    No,  I  prevented  him  from  touching  it,  (bis  touching  it.) — Pre- 
vent his  touching  it ;  for  if  he  does,  he  will  soil  and  spoil  it. 

K£sum£  four  la  60me  Lecon. 
Theme  en  Fran^ais. 

Le  chien  de  l'etranger  a-t-il  mal  au  dos?    Oui,  il  a  mal  an 
dos.    Le  jeune  cheval  du  boucher  a-t-il  mal  au  dos  ?    Non,  mail 
son  vieux   roouton  a  mal  au  dos.    Va-t-il  tuer  le  mouton  qui 
a  mal  au  dos?    Non,  il  ne  va  pas  tuer  celui-la.    Lequel  va-t-il 
tuer?     11  va  tuer  celui  qui  a  mal  au  pied.  —  Qui  a  mal  au 
dos  ?    Je  ne  sais  pas  qui  a  mal  au  dos.    Le  ioli  petit  mouton  de 
Mile.  Sara  est-il  dans  le  jardin  ?    Non,  il  est  dans  son  appartement 
—Quel  appartement  allez-vous  prendre  ?   Je  vais  prendre  celui  q&e 
tous  n'avez  plus.    Aimez-vous  cet  appartement-la  ?    Non,  mail 
j'aime  celui-ci.    Le  trouvez-vous  (do  you  think  it)  joli?   Oui,  assez 
joli.    Ne  le  trouvez-vous  pas  trop  petit  ?    Non,  je  le  trouve  assez 
grand.    Quel  jour  allez-vous  prendre  votre  appartement?    Nooi 
allons  le  prendre  le  10  de  ce  mois.    N'est-ce  pas  aujourd'hui  le 
huit?    Si  fait,  c'est  le  huit.    Alors  (then)  vous  allez  prendre  votre 
appartement  dans  deux  jours  ?    Oui,  nous  allons  le  prendre  dam 
deux  jours. — Avec  qui  allez-vous  jouer?    Je  vais  jouer  avec  lo  fill 
du  dentiste.    Ou  allez-vous  jouer  avec  lui  ?   Nous  allons  jouer  dan* 
1 'atelier  de  son  pere.    Voulez-vous  venir  jouer  avec  nous?    Avec 
plaisir. — Qui  est  dans  cet  appartement-la  ?    Le  petit  garcon  qui  * 
mal  au  coude  et  au  genou.  Avec  qui  les  medecins  sont-ils?  lis  et»t 
avec  les  enfants  qui  ont  mal  aux  yeux. — Ne  voulez-vous  pas  venir 
avec  nous  voir  le  pont  de  fil  de  fer  ?    Si  fait,  avec  plaisir,  (yts,  J 
will.) — Ce  bois  de  lit-la  est-il  assez  grand  pour  l'appartement  que 
vous  prenez  ?    Celui  que  nous  prenons  n'est  pas  tres-grand.    Pour- 
quoi  vos  petits  amis  vont-ils  chez  le  consul  ?    lis  y  vont  pour  lire 
les  journaux  de  France.     Quels  papiers  de  France  recoit-il?    II  en 
recoit  plusieurs.    En  recoit-il  autant  que  le  President  du  consd 
municipal?  (of  council.)    II  en  recoit  plus  que  lui.    En  lit-il  plui 
de  dix?    II  en  lit  moins  de  dix.    II  n'en  lit  que  quatre  ou  cinq. 
N'est-ce  pas  assez?    Si  fait.    Je  crois  que  c'est  trop.    Je  ne  peux 
pas  en  lire  autant.    Combien  en  lisez-vous  ?    Je  c'ai  le  temps  d'en 
lire  qu'un.— Le  boucher  vous  apporte-t-il  ce  que  vous  achetez  au 
marc  he  ?   II  ne  me  Fapporte  pas;  mais  il  m'envoie  ce  que  j'achete. 
Vous  Tenvoi e-t-il  tous  les  matins?    Non,  nous  n 'allons  au  marche 
que  tous  les  trois  jours,  le  mercredi  et  le  samedi. — Avez-vous  deux 
grands  bois-d9-lit  ?    Non.    J'ai  un  grand  bois-de-lit  pour  moi  et  un 
petit  pour  mon  fils. 

A  qui  est  ce  beau  iardin?    C'est  celui  de  . . .  X  qui  font  ctf 
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hevaux  et  ce  joli  carrosse,  (carriage.)  Je  ne  sais  pas  a  qui 
— Vous  etes  grand ;  mais  je  crois  que  in  on  cousin  est  plus 
[ue  voas.  Non,  il  est  rooins  grand  que  moi.  J'ai  deux 
de  plus  que  lui.  (Obs.  71.) — Les  Americains  envoient-ils 
coton  en  France  qu'en  Angleterre  (England)?  Non,  ils  en 
t  beaucoup  plus  en  Angleterre  qu'en  France. — Ou  les  Bos- 
achetent-ils  leur  charbon?  Ils  Fachetent  presque  toujours 
delphie.  Combien  le  paient-ils  a  Philadelphie  ?  lis  le 
£4  le  tonneau  (t  7)  et  ils  le  vendent  $7  ou  $8. — Votre  oncle 
aucoup?  II  aime  beaucoup  a  lire  les  ouvrages  Franc ais, 
,  et  Americains. — Vos  cousins  lisent-ils  les  journaux  tous  les 
Ils  commencent  tous  les  matins  a  les  lire. — Que  lit  votre 
II  ne  lit  rien  a  present;  il  a  mal  aux  yeux.  II  fait  lire  notre 
ne  frere  pour  lui. — Quels  ouvrages  les  Americains  lisent-ils? 
t  les  ouvrages  de  toutes  les  autres  nations  aussi  bien  que  lea 
Ont-ils,  eux-memes,  beaucoup  d' ouvrages?  Ils  en  font  tous 
}  quelques-uns. 

i  du  fils  de  son  jardinier  travaille-t-il  autant  que  le  cousin  du 
er  ?  Non,  il  ne  travaille  pas  tant  que  lui. — Est-il  plus  jeune  ? 
i  contraire,  il  est  plus  age. — Combien  a-t-il  de  plus?  (How 
Ider?)  II  a  2  ans  de  plus. — II  est  done  paresseux?  Oui,  un 
rous  avez  de  jolis  souliers,  qui  vous  les  fait  ?  Notre  cordon- 
*es  fait-il  toujours  aussi  bien  ?  Oui,  si  vous  les  faites  faire. — 
n  vendez-vous  ces  gants,  Mile.?  Nous  les  vendons  demi- 
-En  avez-vous  a  un  quart  de  dollar?  Oui,  nous  en  avons; 
ne  sont  pas  les  meUleurs. — Laissez-moi  voir  les  uns  et  les 
Voici  ceux  que  nous  veifdons  ctnquante  sous;  ils  sont 
8,  com  me  vous  voyez.  Voila  ceux  de  25  sous. — lis  sont 
aais  ils  sont  moins  Dons  que  les  autres. — Votre  panier  ear^-il 
x?ud  pour  mettre  votre  marche  (marketing)  dedans?  Je 
le  oui.  Nous  y  mettons,  du  moins  beaucoup  de  choses.— 
tre  cheval  ?  II  a  mal  au  dos  et  a  un  pied. — Jules  n'a-t-il  pas 
03il?    Si  fait]:  il  y  a  mal. 


VFIRST  LESSON,  51st.— Cinquante  et  uniim§  Le$on,  Mm* 
VocABULAraE.     Ire  Seo. 


Le  monde  viendra-t-il  bientot  f 
Bienidt,  trop  tot,  assex  tdt. 


:  people  come  soon  ? 
tery  toon,    too  soon,   sc 
ti. 

A  piano. 
upon  the  violin.  J      t  Jouer  d|1  ^don, 

the  violin. 


Un  violon.  Un  piano. 
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Chi.  118.    When  a  musical  instrument  is  spoken  of,  the  iprb,  jotter,  H 
play,  takes  de,  but  d,  when  a  game  is  spoken  of,  As : 


To  play  at  cards,  at  chess. 

To  play  the  (upon  the)  piano. 

What  instrument  do  you  play  f 

To  touch.     To  play  the  piano. 

Near  me,  near  them,  near  the  fire. 

Near  the  trees,  near  the  hotels. 

Near  going.  Near  breaking  it. 

Where  do  you  live  t 

I  live  near  the  castle. 

What  are  yon  Ooing  near  the  fire  f 

To  dance. 

To  fall,  fallen,  do  not  fall. 

Did  you  fall  ?  I  did  not. 

To  drop,  (meaning  to  let  fall.) 
Has  he  dropped  anything  ? 
He  has  not  dropped  anything. 
To  retain,  to  hold,  keep  back. 

To  approach,  to  draw  near. 
Draw  near  the  fire,  (approach.) 
Do  you  approach  the  fire  ? 
I  do  approach  it. 
To  approach,  to  have  access  to  one. 
He  is  a  man  difficult  of  access. 

I  go  away  (withdraw)  from  the  fire. 
To  withdraw  (or  go  away)  from. 
I  go  away  from  it. 
Why  does  that  man  go  away  from 

the  fire  ? 
lie  goes  away  from  it  because  he  is 

not  cold. 
Sc  much,  $o  many. 
I  have  written  so  many  notes  that  I 

cannot  write  any  more. 
Do  you  fear  to  go  out  f 
I  do  fear  to  go  out. 

Cinquantb  et  uni k me  ThSme.  Ire  Sec 
J'ai  entendu  torober  quelque  chose,  avez-vous  rien  laisse  tomber! 
Non.  je  crois  ne  rien  avoir  laisse  tomber.  Voyez,  cependant— Ah! 
voici  un  de  d 'argent ;  est-ce  vous  qui  Pavez  laisse  tomber?  C'ett  If 
de  de  Louise.  Je  Fai  peut-etre  fait  tomber.  Je  croyais  l'avdr  mil 
dans  son  panier.  Je  l'ai  trouve  pres  du  pied  du  fauteuil.  Merci 
Do  rien.— Qui  va  au  musee  cet  apres-midi  ?  George  y  ra;  mats  js 
•rains  de  ne  pas  pouvoir  y  aller.    Pourquoi  done?    Mon 


Jouer  aux  cartes,  jouer  aux  dchecs. 

t  Jouer  du  piano. 

t  De  quel  instrument  jouez-vous? 

Toucher,  I.        Toucher  lo  piano. 

Preade  moi,  presd'eux,  pres  do  feu. 

Presdesarbres,  pres  des  hotels,  (t  !Lj 

Pres  d' aller.        Pres  de  le  cesser. 

Ou  demeurex-vous  f 

Je  demeure  pres  du  chateau. 

Que  faites-voua  pres  du  fen  ? 

Denser,  1. 

Tomber,  1,  tombl*.  Ne  tombex  point 

fites-vous  tombe*  ?       Je  no  suit  pal 

tombe*. 
Laisicr  tomber. 

A-t-il  laisse*  tomber  quelque  chose  f 
II  n'a  rien  laisse'  tomber. 
Retenir,*    2,  (com me  tenir,  W, 

25',  34M 
Sfapprocher,  \,  {dew.  un  nom.) 
Approchez-vous  du  feu. 
Vous  approchez-vous  du  leaf 
Je  m*en  approche. 
Approcher  ouelau'un. 
C'est  un  homme  qu'on  ne  peutsp 

procher. 
Je  m'e*loigne  du  feu. 
S'eloigner,  1,  (de  av.  le  nom.) 
Je  m'en  eloigne. 
Pourquoi  cet  homme  s'eToigne-l-ildi 

feu? 
II  s'en  Eloigne  parce  oVU  n*a  "•» 

froid. 
Tant. 
J'ai  e*crit  tant  de  billets  que  je  bo 

puis  plus  en  ecrire. 
Craignez-vous  de  sortir  f 
Je  crains  de  sortir. 
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nent  de  ine  dire  qu'il  attend  100  sacs  de  cafe  et  qu'il  faut  les  rece- 
voir  et  les  faire  mettre  dans  le  magasin.  N'importe,  si  vous  n'y 
allez  pas  cet  apres-midi,  vous  irez  une  autre  fois.  Cela  est  vrai 
Jonez-vous  du  violon  et  du  piano?  Non,  je  ne  joue  que  du  violon 
Ed  jouez-vous  tous  les  jours?    Un  peu,  pour  ne  pas  oublier. 

Do  you  play  the  violin  ?  I  do  not  play  the  violin,  but  the  piano.— 
Shall  we  have  a  ball  to-night  ?  We  shall  have  one,  in  the  large  par- 
lor.— At  what  o'clock?  At  a  quarter  to  eleven. — What  o'clock  is  it 
now?  It  is  almost  eleven,  and  the  people  will  aoon  come. — What 
instrument  will  you  play  ?  I  6hall  play  the  violin.  If  you  play  the 
violin,  I  shall  play  upon  the  piano. — Are  there  to  be  (doit-il  y  avoir, 
47s)  a  great  many  people  at  our  ball  ?  There  is  to  be  a  great  many. 
Will  you  dance  ?  1  shall  dance. — Will  your  children  dance  ?  They 
will  dance  if  they  please,  (si  cela  leur  convicnt,  or  si  cela  leur  plait.) 
— How  do  you  spend  your  time  in  this  country  ?  I  spend  my  time 
in  playing  on  the  piano,  and  in  reading. — How  does  your  cousin 
divert  himself?  He  diverts  himself  in  playing  upon  the  violin. — 
Does  any  one  dance  when  you  play  ?  A  great  many  people  dance 
when  I  play.  They  never  fail  to  do  it.  (On  nyy  manque  jamais.) — 
Who?  At  first  (d'abord)  our  children,  then  our  cousins,  at  last  our 
neighbors. — Do  you  amuse  yourselves  ?  I  assure  you  that  we  amuse 
ourselves  very  much. 

Whon.  do  you  pity  ?  1  pity  your  friend.— ^Why  do  you  pity  him  ? 
I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Has  anybody  pitied  you  ?  Nobody 
has  pitied  me,  because  I  have  not  been  ill. — Do  you  offer  me  any- 
uYng?  I  offer  you  a  fine  gun. — What  has  my  father  offered  you? 
He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To  whom  have  you  offered  your 
fine  horses?  I  have  offered  them  to  the  English  captain. — Dost  thou 
offer  thy  pretty  little  dog  to  these  children  ?  I  offer  it  to  them,  for  I 
love  them  with  all  my  heart. — Why  have  you  given  that  boy  a  blow 
with  your  fist?  Because  he  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — Has  any- 
body hindered  you  from  writing  ?  Nobody  has  hindered  me  from 
writing,  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your  cousin  and 
nephew. 

Vocabulaibb.    2de  Sec. 


To  recollect,  (no  prep,  in  French.) 

Do  you  recollect  that  f 

t  dc  recollect  it. 

Does  your  brother  recollect  that  f 

fie  recoiiects  having  seen  it. 

Do  you  re  xrilect  the  words  f 

I  do  recollect  them. 

Have  you  recollected  the  words  I 


Se  rappeler,  1,  (33».)  rappelez-voui 

cela. 
Vous  rappelez-vous  cela  ? 
Te  me  le  rappelle. 
Votre  frere  se  rappelle-t-il  cola  t 
II  se  rappelle  1* avoir  vu. 
Vous  rappelez-vous  les  mots  f 
Je  me  les  rappelle. 
Vous  dtet-vous  rappele*  les  mots  X 
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I  have  recollected  them. 
I  have  not  recollected  them. 
Have  you  recollected  them  ? 
You  have  recollected  them. 
Has  he  recollected  them  f 
He  has  recollected  them. 
We  have  recollected  them. 
They  have  recollected  them. 
I  recollect  (remember)  coming. 

T>  remember,  to  recollect,  (com me 
venir,*  24»,  25»,  &c.) 

Do  you  remember  that  man  f 

I  do  remember  him. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him  t 

I  do  not. 

I  do  remember  it. 

What  do  you  remember  t 

I  remember  nothing. 

I  do  not  remember  falling  down. 

To  sit  down. 

Sit  down,  (impera.) 

Are  you  sitting  down  ? 

I  am  sitting,  thou  art  sitting  down. 

Is  he  sitting  down  f  He  is  not. 

I  shall  or  will  sit  down. 

He  sits  near  the  fire. 

He  is  sitting  near  the  fire. 

To  run  away,  to  fly. 

Did  you  run  away  ? 

I  did  not  run  awiy. 

Why  did  that  man  run  away  f 

He  ran  away  because  he  was  afraid. 

Who  has  run  away  I 

He  has.  They  have. 


Je  me  lei  suis  rappelea. 

Je  ne  me  les  suis  pas  rappelea. 

Vous  les  Stes-vous  rappeles? 

Vous  vous  les  etes  rappeles. 

Se  les  est-il  rappeles  f 

II  se  les  est  rappeles. 

Nous  nous  les  sommes  rappeles, 

lis  se  les  sont  rappeles. 

Je  me  rappelle  Sire  venu. 

{Se  souvenir,*  2,  de.   Souvenez-vooi 
de  . . .  Se  ressouvenir*  2,  de. 

Ressonvenez-vous-en,  (de  avant 
le  nom  et  av.  l'auxiliaire.) 
Vous  souvenez-vous  de  cct  homaef 
Je  m'en  souviens. 
Vous  souvenez-vous  de  1* avoir  vo  I 
Je  ne  m'en  souviens  pas. 
Je  m'en  souviens. 
De  quoi  vous  souvenez-vous? 
Je  ne  mo  souviens  de  rien. 
Je  ne  me  souviens  pas  d'&tre  tombft 
t  S'as$eoirt*  pres.  part,  t'asseyant; 

past  part,  as  sis.    Asseyez-vons. 
Vous  asseyez-vous  ? 
Je  m'assieds,  tu  t'assieds. 
S'assied-il  ?  II  ne  s'assied  point 
Je  m'assierai,  or  je  m'asseierai.(46i) 

j  •  II  est  assis  pres  du  feu. 

Se  sauver,  1,  g'enfuir*  2.  (501.) 

Vous  Stes-vous  sauve"  t 

Je  ne  me  suis  pas  sanve*. 

Pourquoi  cet  homme  s'est-il  sanrtf t 

II  a' est  sauve*  parce  qu'il  a  eu  pear, 
i  Qui  s'est  enfui  f 
1  Qui  s* est  sauve  ? 


I  II  s'est  enfui.      lis  se  sont  sauvlfc 

ClNQUANTE  ET  VN1EMB  Th^ME.   2de  Sec 

Vous  i  vez  Pair d 'avoir  froid,  approchez-vous  du  feu.  Je  n'ose  pai 
m'en  approcher.  Pourquoi  n'osez-vous  pas?  Je  crains  de  me 
bruler.  Cela  vous  plait  a  dire.  (47s.)  Votre  neveu  s'eloigne-t-il  da 
feu  parce  qu'il  craint  de  se  bruler?  Non,  mais  parce  qu'il  n'a  plus 
froid,  je  pense.  Noj,  ce  n'est  pas  pour  cela.  Et  pourquoi  done! 
U  a  laisse  tomber  un  quart  de  dollar,  et  il  veut  le  ramasser.  Tenez, 
le  voili  pres  du  sofa.  Ramassez-le  pour  lui.  De  quel  cdte  du  sola? 
De  ce  cdte-ci ;  la,  pres  de  votre  pied.  Bon,  je  le  voisa  present  Je 
;ai,  je  vais  le  lui  rendre.  Tenez,  voici  votre  quart  de  dollar.  Mexci. 
De  rien.    Ah !  M.  I.ucien,  vous  rappelez-vous  le  nom  du  meMecm 
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l  ?  Nod,  je  no  me  le  rappelle  pas. — Qui  s'assied  sur  ce 
Personne  no  s'assied  dessus.  Alors,  je  vais  m'y  asseoir. 
vous  plaira;  il  est  a  votre  service. — Pourquoi  le  petit 
igne-t-il  ?  II  a  honte  de  ne  pas  s'etre  souvenu  de  vous 
i  billet 

remember  anything  pretty?  I  remember  nothing  at  all; 
sleepy. — What  does  your  uncle  recollect  ?  He  recollects 
have  promised  him. — What  have  I  promised  him  ?  Yoo 
used  him  to  go  to  France  with  him  next  winter.  Have 
I  intend  to  do  so,  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — Why  do  you  with- 
the  fire  ?  I  have  been  sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and 
y  a,)  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not 
near  the  fire  ?  He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  (beaucmtp) 
the  fire,  but  only  (settlement?  adv.)  when  he  is  cold. — May 
ach  your  uncle  ?  One  may  approach  him,  for  he  receives 
. — Will  you  sit  down?  I  will  not  sit  down;  I  have  to 
"here  does  your  father  sit  down  ?    He  sits  down  near  me, 

ge  red  velvet  arm-chair,  (grand  faut de  v.  n.) — Where 

down  ?    You  may  sit  near  me. 

sit  down  near  the  fire,  or  on  the  sofa  ?  I  do  not  sit  down 
ire,  for  I  am  afraid  of  being  too  warm. — Do  you  recollect 
r  ?  I  recollect  having  seen  him  and  spoken  to  him  once.— 
arents  recollect  their  old  friends  ?  They  do  recollect  them, 
recollect  these  words  ?  I  do  not  recollect  them. — Have 
acted  that  ?  I  have  recollected  it — Has  your  uncle  recol- 
se  words  ?  He  has  recollected  them. — Have  I  recollected 
le  ?  You  have  recollected  it. — Have  you  recollected  your 
f  I  have  recollected  them,  for  I  have  learned  them  by 
d  my  brothers  have  recollected  theirs,  because  they  have 
em  by  heart. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  friend  from 
saw  him  a  fortnight  ago.  (Obs.  114.) 

Vocabulaire.    8me  Sec. 


r,  to  prefer, 

>  to  stay  here  better  than 

t? 

ng  here  better  than  going 

play  better  than  to  study. 
e  to  write  better  than  to 

fc»k  better  than  to  write. 


Aimer  mieux,  (no  prep.  §  170—2.) 
Aimez-voua  mieux  rester  ici  que  da 

sortir  / 
J'aime  mieux  rester  ici  qae  de  sortir, 

(mienx  comes  directly  after  the  vert.) 
H  aime  mieux  joner  que  dYtudier. 
Aimez-voua   mieux   ecrire   que   da 

parler  ? 
J'aime  mieux  parler  quo  d'ecrire. 
Mieux . . .  que  dt,  (avant  nn  inflnitif.) 


1  Only,  when  separn<>cd  from  the  verb,  ia  settlement. 
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He  likes  to  do  both. 

I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. 

Vo  you  like  bread  better  than  cheese  f 

I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

Just  as  much,  hardly  so  much. 

A  calf,  calves.    Some,  any  ve*l. 

Aloud.  Low,  too  low. 

l)oes  your  master  speak  aloud  or  low  ? 

He  speaks  aloud  and  slowly. 

In  order  to  learn  French,  one  must 
speak  aloud  and  quick. 

Quicker,  faster.    As  fast  as  you. 

Not  to  quick,  lest  quick. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 

Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  1 1 

I  learn  faster  than  you. 

I  do  not  understand  you,  because  you 
speak  too  fast. 

To  tell  cheap. 

To  tell  dear. 

Does  he  sell  cheap  ? 

He  does  not  sell  dear. 

He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear. 

This  man  sells  everything  so  dear, 
that  one  cannot  buy  anything  of 
him. 

You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand you. 

To  buy  something  of  some  one. 

I  have  bought  it  of  him. 


II  aime  a  fbire  Tun  et  1' autre. 
J'aime  tnteiiA  le  bocuf  que  le  mouton 
Aimez-voue  mioux  le  pain,  que  li 

fromage  f 
Je  n'aime  ni  Tun  ni  P autre. 
J'aime  tout  autant  le  the"  que  le  cafe" 
Tout  autant,  m  peine  tant. 
Un  veau,  des  veaux.        Du  vean. 
Haut,  a  haute  voiz.     Bas,  trop  baa 
Votre  matt  re  parle-t-il  haut  ou  bas  i 
II  parle  haut  et  lentement. 
Pour  apprendre  le  Fraugais,  il  fan! 

parler  haut  et  vite. 
Plus  vite.      Aussi  vite  que  vous. 
Pat  ti  vite,  main*  vite. 
II  mange  plus  vite  que  moL 
Apprenez-vous  aussi  vite  que  moif 
J'apprends  plus  vite  que  vous. 
Je  ne  vous  comprends  pas,  parceqo* 

vous  parlez  trop  vite. 
Vendre  •  bon  marchi. 
Vendre  cher. 
Vend-il  a  bon  marche*? 
II  ne  vend  pas  cher. 
II  m'a  vendu  fort  cher. 
Cet  homme  vend  tout  si  cher,  qu'on 

ne  peut  rien  acheter  chez  lui. 

Vous  parlez  si  vite  que  je  ne  pun 

vous  comprendre. 
Acheter  quelque  chose  a  quelqu'un. 
Je  le  lui  ai  acheti.1 


Cinquante  et  uni EMi  Th£me.  3me  Seo. 
Ramassez  le  gant de  chamois de  Mile.  Clara,  qui  vient  dele  laiisef 
tomber.  (Obs.  115.)  Adrien  Ta  deja  ramasse. — Votre  neveu  Tieot 
de  finir  son  devoir,  n'est-ce  pas?  Non,  il  ne  Fa  pas  encore  »r«uu 
Moi,  je  croyais  qu'il  Vavait  (he  had)  fait.  Vous  vous  etes  Irompe. 
(432.) — Vous  sortez?  Passe  z- vous  pres  du  musee?  Non,  je  passe 
loin  de-la.  N'iraporte. — Charles,  venez  me  voir  ce  soir,  (come  and 
see  me.  y  150 — 12)  voulez-vous?  Je  suis  tres-occupe,  cependant 
j'irai,  si  je  m'en  souviens. — Si  vous  avez  tant  a  faire,  vous  tomberez 

1  Acheter  d  quelan'un  means  to  buy  of  or  for  some  one.  Ex.  Tai  mehdi 
eecheval  d  votre  frere,  I  have  bought  that  horse  of  your  brother;  i.e.  it 
Vat  acheti  de  lui,  I  have  bought  it  of  him.  Tai  achcie  un  gateau  a  mm 
enfant,  I  have  bought  a  cake  for  my  child :  i.  e.  Je  Vai  acheti  pour  lui.  1 
have  bought  it  for  him. 
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Ne  le  craignez-vous  pas?  Moi,  je  ne  le  crains  pas,  mais 
;re  le  craint.  Pourquoi  vous  etes-vous  sauve  com  me  cela 
r?  fetais  (I  tras,  imperfect)  tres-presse.  Qu'aviez-vous  a 
Vousle  savez  bien.  J'avais  a  appiendre  mes  lemons.  Etiez- 
ere  you,  imperf.)  presse  lorsque  vous  etiez  chez  le  marchand 
mx  ?  Quand  etais-je  la  ?  N'y  etiez- vous  pas  a  onze  beures? 
•tais  pas.  II  vend  trop  cher.  Ses  gateaux  sont  a  peine  aussi 
eceux  des  autres  marc  hands,  et  ils  sont  beaucoup  plus  petits. 
our  scholars  like  to  learn  by  heart?  They  do  not  like  tc 
y  heart;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning 
1. — Do  you  like  cider  better  than  wine  ?  I  like  wine  better 
der. — Does  your  brother  like  to  play?  He  likes  to  study 
ban  to  play. — Do  you  like  veal  better  than  mutton  ?  I  like 
Br  better  than  the  former  for  breakfast ;  but  I  like  the  former 
ban  the  latter  for  dinner. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to 

like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink 

ban  to  eat — Does  the  Frenchman  like  fowl  better  than  fish? 

is  fish  better  than  fowl. — Do  you  like  to  write  better  than  to 

I  like  to  do  both. — Do  you  like  honey  (miel)  better  than 

I  like  neither. — Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea? 
is  neither. 

you  understand  me  ?  No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will 
kind  enough  (avoir  la  bonte  de  ne  pas,  }  171 — 7)  not  to  speak 
?  I  will  not  speak  so  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  I  am 
o  listen. — Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  in 
?  He  speaks  so  fast  that  I  cannot  understand  him. — Can 
upils  understand  you  ?  They  understand  me  when  I  speak 
;  for  in  order  to  be  understood  one  must  speak  slowly. — Is  it 
uy  to  speak  aloud  to  learn  French  ?  It  is  necessary  to  speak 
-Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ?  He  does  speak  aloud  and 
•Why  do  you  not  buy  anything  of  that  merchant  ?  He  sells 
*  that  I  cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — Will  you  take  me  to 
i  ?  I  will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  from  whom  you 
last  year,  (I'annee  posset.) — Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  one? 
s  cheaper. — Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  better  than 
l?  They  do  not  like  to  learn  either;  they  only  like  to  learn 
i. — Do  you  like  mutton  ?  I  like  beef  belter  than  mutton.— Do 
lildren  like  cake  better  than  bread  ?  They  like  both.— Has 
\  all  the  books  which  he  bought?  He  bought  so  many  (tant) 
t  cannot  read  them. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some  exercises? 

written  so  many  that  I  cannot  write  any  more. — Why  does 
d  run  away  so  fasti  Will  any  one  touch  him?  hurt  him! 
2S 
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No  one  will  hurt  him ;  but  he  will  be  punished  by  bis  master  fat  na 
haying  {pour  ne  pas  avoir)  done  his  task.  ($  171 — 7.) 


FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON,  52d.—Cinquante-deuxinne  Lepra,  52m 
Vooabulaulx.    Ire  Sec 


A  c6ti  de. 

Passer  a  c8t6  de  i  uelqu'un. 

J'ai  passe1  a  cote*  de  vous. 

A  vex- vous  passe'  a  cote  de  mon  frersf 


By  the  side  of.    By. 
To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one. 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  you. 
Have  yon  passed  by  the  side  of  my 

brothei  f 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him.       '  •  'ai  passe  a  cots'  de  lui. 

Obt.  119.    Prepositions  formed  with  df  au,  or  aux,  and  a  noon,  reqam 
the  preposition  de  after  them ;  almost  all  others  require  none. 


To  past  by  a  place. 
I  have  passed  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  by  the  castle. 
You  have  passed  before  my  ware- 
house.    Which  way  did  they  pass  f 
To  dare. 

I  dare  not  go  thither. 
He  dares  not  do  it. 
I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  so. 
To  make  u$e  of,  to  use.  Used,  use  it 

Do  you  use  my  copy-book  f 

I  do  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  it  f 

He  does  use  it. 

Have  you  used  my  gun  ? 

I  have  used  it. 

They  have  used  your  books. 

They  have  used  them. 

To  instruct,  instructed,  instruct. 

1  instruct,  thou  instructest,  he  in- 
structs. 

To  teach. 

To  teach  some  one  something. 

He  teaches  me  arithmetic. 

I  teach  you  French, 
have  taught  him  French. 

To  teach  some  one  (how)  to  do  some- 
thing. 

He  teaches  me  (how)  to  read. 

You  teach  them  (how)  to  writs. 


t  Paster  aupres  cTun  endroit. 
t  J'ai  passe'  aupres  du  theatre, 
t  II  a  passe*  aupres  du  chateau, 
Vous  avez  passe*  devant  mon 

sin.    Par  ok  ont-ils  passe*  ? 
0$er,  1,  (point  de  proposition.) 
Je  n'ose  pas  y  aller. 
II  n'ose  pas  le  faire. 
Je  n'ai  pas  ose*  le  lui  dire. 
Se  servir,*  2,  de,  (50s)  servi, 

vous-en. 
Vous  server- vous  de  mon 
Je  m'en  sers. 
Votre  pere  s'en  sert-il  T 
II  s'en  sert. 

Vous  cites- vous  servi  de  mon  fbsDf 
Je  m'en  suis  servi. 
lis  se  sont  servis  de  voe  livres. 
lis  s'en  sont  servis. 
Instruire*  4,  instruit,  instrwssi. 
J'instruis,    tu  instruis,    il  iostrafr 


Enseigner,  1.      Apprendre,*  4. 
Enseigner  quelque  chose  i  ffaefes  ■» 
II  m'enseigne  le  calcul. 
Je  vous  enseigne  le  Francaia. 
Je  lui  ai  enseigne*  le  Francais. 
Apprendre  a  quelqu'un  a  fairs  qss) 

que  chose,  ou  Enseigner  a . . .  • 
II  m'apprend  a  lire. 
Vous  leur  apprenss  a  e*crirs. 
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'CnrQUAvn-Dsirxiim  Th£hx.     Ire  See. 

Pai  ou  avez-vous  passe*  pour  venir  chez  nous?  J'ai  passe  auprea 
da  pout  de  fer,  du  quai  Buena  Vista,  et  du  musee.  Yous  avez  done 
fait  un  grand  tour,  (taken  a  long  walk.)  Oui,  j'aime  a  me  promenei, 
et  j'aime  mieux  me  promener  de  bonne  heure  qu'a  midi.  Yous 
avez  raison ;  il  ne  fait  pas  si  chaud  alors.  C'est  pour  cela  que  je  le 
fais.  Yous  sexrez-vous  de  votre  parapluie?  Non,  je  ne  m'en  sen 
pas. — Prenez-le.  Servez-vous  en.  Merci.  De  rien. — Avez-vous 
renconue  le  neveu  de  Pepicier?  Non,  mais  j'ai  passe*  a  c6te  de 
celui  de  Papothicaire.  Que  vous  a-t-il  dit  T  Rien.  Je  Pai  aperc^t; 
mais  il  ne  m'a  pas  apercu,  de  sorte  que  nous  avons  passe  a  cote 
l'un  de  1' autre  sans  nous  parlor. — Avez-vous  dit  a  votre  cousin  ce 
qu'on  a  dit  de  lui?  Je  n'ai  pas  ose\  Pourquoi  n'avez-vous  pas  ose  ? 
Je  ne  sab  pas  exactement  pourquoi  je  n'ai  pas  ose;  mais  je  ne  le 
lui  ai  pas  dit.  Ne  le  lui  direz-vous  pas  ?  i?ourquoi  lui  dire  ?  Cela 
ne  lai  fera  pas  plaisir. 

Have  your  new  books  been  found  ?  They  have  been  found. — 
Where  ?  Under  the  bed. — Is  my  coat  on  the  bed  ?  It  is  under  it. — 
Are  your  brother's  stockings  under  the  bed  ?  They  are  upon  it. — 
Have  I  been  seen  by  anybody  ?  You  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — 
Have  you  passed  by  anybody?  I  have  passed  by  you,  and  you  did 
not  see  me. — Has  anybody  passed  by  you  ?  Nobody  has  passed  by 
me. — Where  has  your  son  passed  ?  He  has  passed  by  the  theatre. 
Shall  you  pass  by  the  castle  ?  I  shall  pass  there. — Why  have  you 
not  cleaned  my  trunk?  I  was  afraid  to  soil  my  fingers. — Has  my 
brother's  servant  cleaned  his  master's  guns?  He  has  cleaned  them. 
Has  he  not  been  afraid  to  soil  his  fingers?  He  has  not  been  afraid 
to  soil  them,  because  his  fingers  are  never  clean,  (propre.)— Do  you 
use  the  books  which  I  have  lent  you?  I  do  use  them. — May  I 
(puis-je)  use  your  knife?  Thou  mayest  use  it,  but  thou  must  not 
cut  thyself,  no*  spoil  the  knife. — May  my  brothers  use  your  books? 
They  may  use  them. — May  we  use  your  gun  ?  You  may  use  it, 
but  you  must  not  spoil  it — What  have  you  done  with  my  wood? 
I  have  used  it  to  warm  myself. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  ? 
He  has  used  it. — Have  our  neighbors  used  our  clothes?  They  have 
not  used  them,  because  they  did  not  want  them. — Who  has  used 
my  hat  ?    Nobody%has  used  it,  for  nobody  has  dared  use  it. 

Vocabtjlaibe.     2de  Sec. 

The   French  master,  (meaning  the     Le  mattre  de  Francaia. 

master  of  the  French  language.) 
The  French  master,  (a  Frenchman,     Le  mattre  Fran^aia. 

whatever  he  teaches.) 


FIFTT-SICOKD    LXSSOX.  (2.) 


To  shave,  to  shave  one's  self. 

To  get  shaved. 

To  dress,  to  undress. 

To  dress  one's  self. 

To  undress  one's  stlf. 

Have  you  dressed  yourself? 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 

Have  you  dressed  the  child? 

I  have  dressed  it. 

To  undo,     undone,      undo. 

To  get  rid  of. 

Are  you  getting  rid  of  your  damaged 

sugar? 
I  am  getting  rid  of  it. 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  old  ship  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it. 

To  part  with. 

The  design,  the  intention. 

To  intend,  to  have  the  intention  of. 

I  intend  to  go  thither. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it. 

Do  you  intend  to  port  with  your 

horses  ? 
I  have  already  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  gun. 
Have  you  parted  with  (discharged) 

your  servant  ? 
I  have  parted  with  (discharged)  him. 
To  get  rid  of  some  one. 
I  did  get  rid  of  him. 
Did  your  father  get  rid  of  that  man  ? 

lie  did  get  rid  of  him. 


Raser,  1,  se  rassr,  rmex-vous. 

t  Se  fairs  raser. 

Habiller,  1.  De*shabiller,  L 

Phahiller,  1. 

SedishabUler,  1. 

Vous  fetes-vous  habille"  ? 

Je  ne  me  suis  pas  encore  nabiHe*. 

Aves-vous  habille  l'enfant  ? 

Je  l'ai  habille*. 

DeTaire,*  4,         deTalr,        defaitei 

(comme  fairs,  25lf  271.) 
Se  defaire,*  de. 
Vous  deTaitee-voua  do  voire  root 

avaril? 
Je  m'en  defaia. 
Vous  fetes- von*  deTait  de  votre  vieii 

vaiaseau? 
Je  m'en  suis  deTaiL 
t  Se  defaire*  de. 
Le  dessein. 

Avoir  dessein,  {de  avant  un  infinO 
J'ai  dessein  <f  y  aller. 
Nous  avons  dessein  de  le  fain. 
Avez*vou8  dessein  de  vous  defttft 

de  vos  chevaux  f 
Je  m'en  suis  deja  deTaiL 
II  s'est  defait  de  son  fusil. 
Vous  fetes- vous  deTait  de  votre  4) 

mestique  ? 
Je  m'en  suis  de*fait. 
Se  dibarrasser  de  qudqu'un. 
Je  me  suis  dubarrasse*  de  lui. 
Votre  pere  s'est-il  de'barrasss'  de  est 

horn  me  ? 
II  s'en  est  debarrasse*. 


Cinquante-deuxikme  Tii£me.    2de  Sec. 

Vous  fetes  seul ;  vous  vous  fetes  en  fin  debarrasse  de  ce  vaurien.  Je 
m'en  suis  en  fin  debarrasse. — Pourquoi  votre  pere  s'est-il  dfefait  de  ses 
chevaux?  S'en  est-il  defait?  N7en  savez-vous  rien?  Je  n'en  si 
pas  entendu  parler.  Le  maltre  de  Francais  vient  ce  matin,  n'est-ca 
pas?  Crest  son  jour,  du  moins,  et  je  pense  qu'il  viendra.  Serez- 
▼ous  prfet  lorsqiril  arrivera?  J'ai  a  me  raser  et  a  m'habiller,  cai 
vous  voyez  que  je  ne  suis  ni  rase  ni  habille.  Eh  bien !  rasez-votu 
et  habillez-vous.  Qu'est-ce  qui  vous  en  em  pec  he  ?  Rien  ne  nvea 
emplche,  et  je  vais  dans  mon  appartement  pour  cela.  Appelei- 
moi,  s'il  vient  avant  mon  retour.  Je  fi'y  manquerai  pas.--^DilUaine> 


tjs: 
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quavez-vous  dessein  de  faire  de  votre  fusil  Anglais  1  Le  maitre 
Francais  m7a  prie  de  (has  asked  roe  to)  le  lui  preter.  Allez-voua 
le  lui  porter?  Pendant  qu'il  s'habille  et  se  rase,  il  a  envoye  ce  petit 
garcon,  pour  le  chercher,  (get  it.)  Allez-vous  le  courier  a  ce  petit 
guvon  ?  Croyez-vous  quil  le  gatera?  J'en  ai  peur.  Alois  je  ferai 
mieux  de  le  lui  porter  moi-meme. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day?  I  have  6haved. — Has  your  brothel 
shaved  ?  He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  he  got  shaved. — Do  you 
shave  often  ?  I  shave  every  morning,  and  sonetimes  also  in  the 
eveniug. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  ?  When  1  do  not 
dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father  shave  ? 
He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  uncle  shaves  twice  a  day. — 
Does  your  cousin  shave  often  ?  He  shaves  only  every  other  day, 
(de  deux  jours  Vun.) — At  what  o'clock  do  you  dress  in  the  morning? 
I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and  I  breakfast  every  day  at 
eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight. — Does  your  neighbor  dress 
before  he  breakfasts?  He  breakfasts  before  he  dresses. — At  what 
o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  undress  ?  I  undress  as  soon  as  I 
return  from  the  theatre. 

Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening?  I  do  not  go  every 
evening,  for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten 
o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ?  I  have  not  dressed 
it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep,  (dorl  encore.) — Did  you  at  last  get  rid  of 
that  man  ?  I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why  has  your  father  parted  with 
his  horses?  Because  he  did  not  want  them  any  more. — Has  your 
merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged  sugar?  He 
has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he  sold  it  on  credit  ?  He  was 
able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it  on  credit. — Who  has 
taught  you  how  to  read  ?  I  have  learned  it  with  (chez)  a  French 
master. — Has  he  taught  you  to  write  ?    He  has  taught  me  to  read 

and  to  write. 

•  • 

Vocabulaibb.     3 me  Sec. 


To  wake. 

To  awake. 

I  generally  awake  at  six  o'clock  in 

ike  morning. 
My  servant  generally  wakes  mo  at 

six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
28* 


tveiller,  1.  RiveUler,  1. 

SHveiller,  1.  St  riveiller. 

Je  m'lveille  ordinairemeht   a    six 

he  urea  du  matin. 
Mon  domestique  n'eVeille  ordinaire* 

ment  a  six  heu;  es  da  matin. 
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A  slight  noise  wakes  me. 

A  dream  Las  waked  me. 

I  do  not  make  a  noise,  in  order  not  to 
wake  him. 

A  dream. 

Generally. 

To  come,  or  go  down. 

To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  dis- 
mount. 

To  conduct  one's  self.  Behave  well. 

To  behave. 

I  conduct  myself  well. 

How  does  he  conduct  himself  f 

Towards. 

He  behaves  ill  towards  that  man. 

He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 

To  be  worth  while  to. 

Is  it  worth  while  to ....  f 

It  is  worth  while. 

Ik  it  worth  while  to  do  it  I 

It  is  not  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him  ? 

It  is  worth  nothing. 

Is  it  better  f  It  is  better. 

Will  it  be  better?  It  will. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that. 

It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  go  a 
walking. 


Un  bruit  leger  me  reveille. 

Un  songe  m*a  reveille*. 

Je  ne  fais  pas  de  omit,  pour  ne  pas  It 

reveiller.  i$  171 — 7.) 
Un  songe,  un  rfive. 
Ordinairement. 

Descendre,  4,  descendu,  dcacasdes 
Descendre  de  chevai. 

Se  conduire,*  4.       Conduisex-voft 

bien. 
Se  comport  er,  1. 
Je  me  conduis  bien. 
Comment  se  conduit-il  T 
Envert  or  vers. 

II  se  comporte  mal  en  vers  oethonune. 
II  s'est  mal  comporte*  envers  moi 
t  Valoir  la  peine  de. 
t  Vaut-il  la  peine  de . . . . 
t  Cela  en  vaut  la  peine,  (v  50.) 
t  Vaut-il  la  peine  de  le  faire  f 
t  Cela  n'en  vaut  pas  la  peine, 
t  Cela  vaut-il  la  peine  de  lui  tare? 
t  Est-ce  la  peine  de  lui  ecriret 
t  Cela  ne  vaut  rien.  (39*.) 
t  Vaut-il  mieuz  f    U  vaut  mieux. 
t  Vaudra-t-il  mieux  f  II  vandrt 

mieux. 
t  II  vaut  mieuz  faire  ceci  que  de  faire 

cela. 
t  II  vaut  mieux  rester  ici  que  de  si 

promener. 


CiNQUAsn-DKuxiiHs  Th£mb.    3me  Sec. 

Vous  etes  descendu  seul.  N'avez-vous  pas  dit  a  votre  frere  de 
descendre?  Non,  je  n'ai  pas  ose  le  lui  dire.  Pourquoi  n'avez- 
vous  pas  ose  ?  Parce  qu'il  do.t.  Ne  Tavez-vous  pas  reveille  ?  Non, 
en  verite.  Je  n'ai  pas  ose.  Et  pourquoi  done?  II  est  temps  "de  se 
lever,  n' est-ce  pas?  Oui,  sans  doute ;  mais  il  m'a  dit  de  ne  jamais 
(§  171 — 7)  l'eveiller  quand  il  dort.  Et  si  vous  Peveillez,  qu'arri- 
vera-t-il?  II  me  battra.  Est-il  assez  mechant  pour  le  faire?  II  le 
fait  quand  cela  lui  convient. — Qui  a  appris  le  calcul  a  votre  petit 
frere?  Un  maitre  Francais  le  lui  a  enseigne. — M'appelez-vousl 
Je  vous  appelle. — Que  vous  plait-il  ?  Pourquoi  ne  vous  levez-vous 
pas?  Ne  savez-vous  pas  qu'il  est  deja  tard?  Que  me  demandez- 
"ous  ?  (401.)    J'ai  perdu  tout  mon  argent,  et  je  viens  Tons  fritr  4f 
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be; )  m'en  preter. — Quelle  heure  est-il  ?  II  est  deja  six  heures  et 
in  quart,  et  vous  avez  assez  dormi.  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous 
tcs  leve  ?  II  y  a  une  heure  et  demie  que  je  le  suis. — Voulez-vous 
lire  un  tour  avec  moi  ?  Je  ne  peux  pas  aller  faire  un  tour,  car  j'at 
rods  mon  maitre  de  Francais. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  II  I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you 
ise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you  tell  my  servant  to 
rake  me  to-morrow,  at  four  o'clock  ?  I  will  tell  him. — Why  have 
ron  risen  so  early?  My  children  have  made  such  a  {tent  de)  noise 
hat  they  wakened  me,  and  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — Have  you 
lept  well  ?  I  have  not  slept  well,  for  the  dogs  have  made  so  much 
wise,  and  barked  so  loud,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep. — At 
irhat  o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  ?  He  awoke,  as  usual,  at 
i  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. 

How  did  my  child  behave?  He  behaved  very  well. — How  did 
ny  brother  behave  towards  you  ?  He  behaved  very  well  towards 
ne,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  everybody. — Is  it  worth  while  to 
nrrite  to  that  man?  It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to  him. — Is  it 
nrorth  while  to  dismount  from  my  horse  to  buy  a  cake  ?  It  is  not 
worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  you  ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to 
lismount  from  my  horse  to  give  something  to  that  poor  man?  He 
teems  (parait)  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  give  him  something  without 
lismounting  from  your  horse. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  the  theatre  than 
f>  study  ?  It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former,  (ceci  que 
da.)1 — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read  French  than  to  speak  it?  It  is 
lot  worth  while  to  learn  to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  it — Is 
t  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking?  It  is  better  to  do  tho 
atter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  France  than  to  Germany? 
t  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  France  or  to  Germany  when  one  has 
io  wish  to  travel. 


FIFTY-THIRD  LESSON,  53d.— Cinquante4r<nsiime  Lecw*,  &3«"- 
Vocabulairb.     Ire  See. 

r>  hope,  expect.  Hope  ever.     J  Espirer.  ($  144—5.)  £*plres  toqours. 

Nbpe,  themhopest,  he  hopes,  one  hopes. '  Tespere,    tu  espires,    il  espire,    on 

I       espire. 

1  When  latter  and  former  apply  to  actions,  translate  by :  ceci  and  cela , 
MM  by :  celut-ci  and  ctlui-ld,  which  refer  only  to  definite  nouns  or  object* 
m  K.  5.) 
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Do  you  hope  f    We  no  longer  hope. 

To  yield.  To  tell,  (as  *  favor  granted.)1 
I  yield,  thou  yieldest,  he  yields,  one 

yields. 
Will  you  sell  me  your  horse  T  (or,  I 

wish  you  would  sell  me,  &c.) 
I  will,  to  oblige  you. 
Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  ? 
I  do  expect  it. 

To  change,  (meaning,  to  exchange,) 
To  change  one  thing  for  another. 

I  change  my  hat  for  his,  or 

We  exchange  teats. 

To  change,  (meaning,  to  put  on  other 

thingt.) 
Do  you  change  your  hat  T 
I  do  change  it. 
He  changes  his  linen. 
They  change  their  clothes. 
To  mix,       among,  amongst. 
I  mix  among  the  men. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 
To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge. 

Do  you  recognise  that  man  T 

It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him  that  I 

do  not  recollect  him. 
I  have  more  bread  than  1  can  eat. 


Esperez-vaus  f        Nous  ifeeptaaai 

plus. 
Cider,  1.  (*  144-  5.) 
Je  cede,  tu  cedes,  il  cede, on  cede. 

Voulez-vous  me  cetler  votre  chevml  f 

Je  vous  le  c&Uroi  pour  vou*  Migtr, 

Espdrez-vous  l'y  trcuver  ? 

Je  l'espere. 

Changer,  I,  (centre,  pour,  de.) 

Changer  quelque  chose  contre  quel 
que  chose. 

Je  change  mon  chapeau  pour  le  aiea. 

Nous  changeons  de  placet,  '<em.) 

Changer,  1,  (takes  de  before  a  sub- 
stantive.) 

t  Changes- vous  de  chapeau  f 

t  J'en  change. 

t  II  change  de  Iinge. 

t  lis  changent  J'habits. 

t  Se  miler,  I,  parmi. 

t  Je  me  mele  parmi  lea  homme*. 

t  II  se  mele  parmi  lea  soldats. 

Reconnoitre,*  4.  Beconnaistext{im^) 
(comme  Connaitre,  25',  S31.) 

Reconnaissez-vous  cet  homme  ? 

11  y  a  si  long-temps  que  je  ne  l'ai  va 
que  je  ne  le  reconnais  plus. 

J'ai  plus  de  pain  que  je  u'en  puif 


manger. 

Obt.  120.    When  there  is  a  comparison  between  two  sentences,  the  verb 
which  follows  plut  or  moint,  requires  the  negative  ne.    (49*,  Obt.  114.) 


That  man  has  more  money  than  he 

will  spend. 
There  is  more  wine  than  is  necessary. 
You  have  more  money  than   you 

want. 


Cet  homme  a  plus  d' argent  qu'fl 

n'en  depensera. 
II  y  a  plus  de  vin  qu'il  n'en  faut 
Vous  avez  plus  d' argent  qu'il  ne  vout 

en  faut. 


Cinquante-tboisiemb  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Pourquoi  n'dtez-vous  pas  voire  chapeau  lorsque  vous  etes  dans  la 
maison  1  Parce  que  je  suis  accoclume  a  le  garder.  Si  vous  change! 
de  cheval  avec  Pierre,  (Peter,)  espe  rez-vous  en  avoir  un  meilleur  t  J« 
ne  sais  pas  si  le  sien  vau»  mieux  que  le  mien ;  mais  je  sais  qu'  I  est 
plus  joli,  ete'est  pour  cela  que  je  veux  changer  avec  lui.     11  ne  rant 


1  To  give  up,  fas  a  favor,  in  order  to  obliges 
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pas  la  peine  d'en  changer,  ear  le  sien  ne  vaut  rien. — Ou  est  Pierre  1 
2  se  mele  avec  ces-vauriens  qui  jouent  tant  aux  cartes.  (51 '.)  Est-il 
chang£?  II  Test  beaucoup;  de  sorte  que  vous  le  reconnaitrez  a 
peine  quand  vous  le  verrez.  Jrespere  qu'il  se  conduira  mieux  lors- 
que  son  pere  sera  revenu.  Je  l'espere  aussi.  11  a  peur  de  son  pere. 
Croyez-vous  qu'il  ne  se  melera  plus  avec  ces  vauriens?  II  n'osera 
pas  tant  se  meler  avec  eux.  Si  vous  avez  plusde  miel  qVil  ne  vous 
en  faut,  j'espere  que  vous  m'en  cederez  un  pcu.  Out,  volontiers;  je 
peux  vous  en  ceder  autant  que  vous  en  voudrez. 

Do  you  hope  to  receive  a  note  to-day  ?  I  hope  to  receive  *>ne. — 
From  (de)  whom  ?  From  a  friend  of  mine. — What  dost  thou  hope  1 
I  hope  to  see  my  parents  to-day,  for  my  tutor  has  promised  me  to 
take  me  to  them. — Does  your  friend  hope  to  receive  anything?  He 
hopes  to  receive  something,  for  he  has  worked  well.— -Do  you  hope 
to  arrive  early  in  Paris?  We  hope  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter  past 
eight,  for  our  father  is  waiting  for  us  this  evening. — Do  you  expect 
to  find  him  at  home?  We  do  expect  it. — For  what  have  you  ex- 
changed your  (24*,  Obs.  55.)  coach,  of  which  you  have  just  spoken  to 
me?  I  have  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  (261)  horse. — Do  you 
wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine  ?  1  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to 
study  French. — Why  do  you  take  your  hat  off?  I  take  it  off  because 
I  see  my  old  master  coming,  (je  vois  venir.) 

Do  you  know  why  that  man  does  not  eat?  I  believe  he  is  not 
hungry,  for  he  has  more  bread  than  he  can  eat. — Have  you  given 
your  son  any  money  ?  I  have  given  him  more  than  he  will  spend. 
Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  cider?  You  need  not  drink  cider,  for 
there  is  more  wine  than  is  necessary. — Am  I  to  sell  my  gun  in  order 
to  buy  a  new  hat?  You  need  not  sell  it,  for  you  have  more  money 
than  you  want — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  shoemaker?  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  to  him,  for  we  have  more  shoes  than  we  want. — Why 
do  the  French  rejoice  ?  They  rejoice  because  they  flatter  them- 
selves they  have  many  good  friends. — Are  they  not  right  in  rejoicing, 
(de  se  rejouir?)  They  are  wrong,  for  they  have  fewer  friends  than 
they  imagine. — Did  you  recognise  your  cousin  when  you  met  him 
at  the  wire  bridge  ?  No,  he  has  changed  so  much  that  I  did  no* 
recognise  him  at  all. — Did  he  recognise  you  ?  Instantly.  He  says 
I  hive  not  changed  at  all. — How  long  ha*  your  nephew  had  this 
pretty  little  bird?  He  hat  had  it  long.  It  has' been  given  to  him  by 
a  Greek  merchant. 

VooABULAiBE.  2de  Seo. 

rhat  man  has  fewer  friends  than  ho  j  Cet  homrae  a  moins  d'amis  qu'il  u§ 
• • —  ,      pens©. 
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8  imaginer,  1. 

Penser,  1. 

Gagner,  I. 

Votre  per©  est-il  deja  parti  f  (lfA) 

II  est  prSt  4  partir.      (IS*.) 

Se  preparer,  1. 

Se  tenir*  prit. 

Femdre,  4. 

Fendre  le  emur  4  quclqu'un. 

Voua  fendet  le  ccbut  a  cet  homne. 

X  qui  est-ce  que  je  fenda  !•  cowrt 

Cea  beaux  yeux  fendront  pin  d'ai 

CCBUT. 

Fepandre,  4.        Jttendre,  4. 

S'itendre  sur. 

Cet  homroe  attend  toujour!  ear « 

sujet. 
Le  sujet. 

S'itendre  sur  le  plancher. 
Pendre,  4,  4  au  sur, 
Le  mur.    Le  mur  du  jardin. 
Je  pends  mon  habit  au  mar. 
II  pend  son  chapeau  a  I'arbre. 
Nous  pendons  noa  aouliera  anx  eboft 
Le  voleur  a  6t6  pendu. 
Qui  a  pendu  le  panier  a  Tarbre  ? 
Le  voleur. 
Le  brigand,  le  yoleur  de  grand  che- 

min. 
Voua  Stes  toujoura  etudieux,  et  tom 

le  aerez  toujoura. 

Obs.  121.  The  personal  pronouns  are  almost  always  repeated  in  French 
before  every  verb  of  which  they  are  the  nominative  case,  whether  they  are 
repeated  in  English  or  no' ,  but  when  they  are  not  in  the  nominative  cast 
they  must  always  be  repeated.    Ex. 


To  fancy. 

fo  think. 

To  earn,  to  gain,  to  get. 

Has  your  father  already  started  T 

He  is  ready  to  depart. 

To  make  one's  self  ready. 

To  keep  one1*  self  ready. 

TooplU. 

To  break  somebody's  heart. 

You  break  that  man's  heart. 

Whose  heart  do  I  break  T 

These  fine  eyes  will  break  more  than 

one  heart. 
To  tpill,  spread.     To  spread. 
To  expatiate,  to  lay  stress  upon. 
That  man  is  always  expatiating  upon 

that  subject. 
The  subject. 

To  stretch  one's  self  along  the  floor. 
To  hang  to,  on  or  upon. 
The  wall.    The  garden  wall. 
I  hang  my  coat  on  the  wall. 
He  hangs  his  hat  upon  the  tree. 
We  hang  our  shoes  upon  the  nails. 
The  thief  has  been  hanged. 
Who  hung  the  basket  on  the  tree  T 
The  thief.    The  robber. 
The  highwayman.    The  robber. 

You  are  always  studious,  and  will 
always  be  so. 


Your  brother  is,  and  will  always  be 
good. 

A  well-educated  son  never  causes 
his  father  any  grief;  he  loves,  hon- 
ors, and  respects  him. 

Had  he  I  He  had.  He  had  not  got  it. 

Did  you  know  T  I  did  know.  I  did 
not. 


F 

Si 

t 


Votre  frere  est  toujoura  sage,  at  U  h 

sera  toujoura. 
Un  fils  bieo  e'leve'  ne  cause  jamais 

de  chagrin  a  son  pere ;  U  Vsimt, 

Thonore,  et  le  respecte. 
Avait-il  f  II  avait.  II  ne  I'avait  pas. 
Saviez-vousf      Je  savais.     Je  ne 

savais  pas. 


ClNQUANTE-TROISlfcME   Th£mB.      2de  SeO. 

Saviez-vous  que  votre  oncle  eat  ici  ?  Je  ne  le  savais  pas.  Ne  le 
aaTiez-vous  pas  vraiment  ?  Non,  je  vous  assure  que  je  ne  le  savais 
pas.    Quand  est-il  arrive  ?    Hier  soir.    Je  serai  bien  aise  do  It)  yob. 
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A-!  il  encore  les  memes  habits,  ou  en  a-t-il  change  ?  L  en  a  change. 
II  a  un  bel  habit  bleu  au  lieu  du  vieux  brun  qu'il  avait. — Pourquoi 
vous  en  allez-vous  si  tot?  Ne  vous  amusez-vous pas ici?  Voua  vous 
trompez  si  vous  pensez  qua  je  ne  m'amuse  pas  ici;  car,  je  voua 
assure  que  je  trouye  beaucoup  de  plaisir  a  causer  (converse)  aveo 
vous.  Pourquoi  vous  en  allez-vous  done  t  Je  croyais  que  vous  le 
saviez.  Qu'est-ce  %  On  m'attend  (I  am  expected)  au  concert  d'un 
de  mes  parents.  II  doit  commencer  a  neuf  heures,  et  vous  voyez 
qu'il  est  neuf  heures  moins  un  quart.  Je  ne  savais  pas  cela.  Adieu. 
Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  ?  I  am  so. — Does  your  uncle 
depart  with  us?  He  departs  with  us  if  he  pleases,  (sHl  le  veut.) — 
Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  start  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ?  I  will  tell  him  so. — Is  this  young  man  ready  to  go  out  ? 
Not  yet,  but  he  will  soon  be  ready. — Why  have  they  hanged  that 
man  ?  They  have  hanged  him  because  he  has  killed  somelody. — 
Have  they  hanged  the  man  who  stole  (388)  a  dorse  from  your 
brother  ?  They  have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him 
they  hang  only  highwaymen  in  our  country. — What  have  you  done 
with  my  coat?  I  have  hanged  it  on  the  wall. — Will  you  hang  my 
hat  upon  the  tree?    I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

Have  you  not  seen  my  shoes  ?  I  found  them  under  your  bed,  and 
have  hanged  them  upon  the  nails. — Has  the  thief  who  stole  your 
gun  been  hanged?  He  has  been  punished,  but  he  has  not  been 
hanged. — Why  do  you  expatiate  so  much  upon  that  subject  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  speak  upon  all  subjects. — If  it  is  necessary 
to  (s'tZ  faut)  listen  to  you,  and  to  answer  you  when  you-  expatiate 
upon  that  subject,  I  will  hang  my  hat  upon  the  nail,  (repeat  the  pro- 
noun je  before  each  verb,)  stretch  myself  along  the  sofa,  listen  to 
you,  and  answer  you  as  well  as  I  can.  You  will  do  well. — Your 
ne  >hew  learns  French,  does  he  not?  To  be  sure. — How  long  has 
he  been  learning  it?  These  rive  months. — Does  he  know  as  much 
as  you  ?  He  knows  more  than  I. — I  thought  you  knew  more  than 
he.    You  made  a  mistake.    He  hts  been  learning  it  onger  than  I. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON,  5Aih.^irupumte-qwarienu  lepih  Mm«. 
Vooabvlahub.    Ire  Seo. 

To  Until.  I  t  Se  porter  bien. 

How  do  you  do  T  t  Comment  vous  ports    vous  f 

I  am  well.  >  t  Je  me  ports  bien. 

Oif.122.  The  verbs  to  be  and  to  do,  sre  both  expressed  in  French  by  the 
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reflective  verb  se  porter,  when  they  are  used  in  English  to  inquire  ei  m,  a 
to  speak  of  a  person*  a  health. 

How  is  your  father  f  |  Comment  se  porto  monsieur  votre 

I      pere? 

Obs.  123.  The  qualifications  of  monsieur,  Mr. ;  wnadame,  Mrs. ;  stssV 
tnoissUe,  Miss ;  usually  precede  the  possessive  pronouns  in  French,  when 
we  speak  to  a  person  respecting  his  parents,  relations,  or  friends,  and  wish 
to  pay  them  some  respect. 


II  se  porte  mal. 
t  Monsieur  votre  frere. 
t  Monsieur  votre  cousin, 
t  Messieurs  vos  freres. 


He  is  ill. 
Your  brother. 
Your  cousin. 
Your  brothers. 

Obs.  124.    It  may  be^  seen  that  the  plural  of  monsieur  s  messitMrs,  sue 
being  changed  into  mes. 

|    t  Messieurs  vos  oncles. 
>  J)ouler,  1,  de  quelque  those. 
|  Doutez-vous  de  cela  T      J'en  i 


I  do. 


Ysur  uncles. 

To  doubt  a  thing. 

To  question  anything. 

Do  you  doubt  that  T 

I  do  not  doubt  it. 

I  make  no  question,  have  no  doubt 

of  it. 
What  do  you  doubt  T 
I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  me. 

The  doubt.  Without  doubt,  no  doubt. 
To  agree  to  a  thing. 

Do  you  agree  to  that  t 

I  do  agree  to  it. 

How  much  have  you  paid  for  that 

hatf 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it. 


Je  n*en  doute  pas. 

De  quoi  doutez-vous  f 

Je  doute  de  ce  que  cot  homme  m'a 

dit. 
Le  doute.  Sans  doute. 

Canvcnir*  2,  de  quelque  chose,  (con* 

jugated  like  its  primitive,  ve*ir.*> 
Convenez-vous  de  cela  f 
J'en  con  vie  ns. 
t  Combien  avez-vous  paye*  ce  cha* 

peauf 
t  Je  l'ai  paye"  trois  ecus. 


Obs.  125.    When  one  of  the  proportions,  for,  at,  is  used  in  English  tc 
exprest  >he  price  of  a  thing,  it  is  not  rendered  in  French.  (401,  Obs.  93.) 


I  bought  this  wine  at  6  dollars  a  bas- 
ket. {$  7.) 
I  bought  some  at  $10  a  basket. 


J'ai  achete*  ce  vin  6  dollars  le  pamer. 
(ou  a  6  dollars.) 
J'en  ai  achet6  a  $10  le  panicr. 

CiNQUANTE-QUATEifeMB  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Ou  est  M.  votre  oncle  ?  Ii  voyage.  Y  a-t-il  long-temps  qu'il  voy- 
age? Ii  y  a  deja  quelques  mois.  Se  porte-t-il  bien?  Oui,  il  se 
porte  beaucoup  mieux  depuis  qu'il  voyage.  Que  pense-t-il  de  PEo- 
rope  ?  Quelques  pays  lui  plaisent,  d'autres  ne  lui  plaisent  pa*w- 
A-t-il  et£  en  France  ?  Oui,  il  y  est  passe ;  mais  comme  il  ne  park 
pta  le  Frangais,  il  ne  l'aime  pas  beaucoup.    Comment !  M.  yoW 
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\e  pas  Francais!  Non,  il  ne  Pa  jamais  appria. — Corn* 
te-t-on  cbez  vous  ?  Tout  le  monde  s'y  porte  bien.  Et 
•e  neveu  ?  Le  domestique  dit  qu'on  y  est  malade.  Qui 
3?  Je  ne  sais  pas.  Com  me  j'ai  Tintenlion  d'y  aller,  je 
nande  an  domestique.  Je  doute  de  ce  que  ce  valet  dit 
is  pas  tou jours. — Ou  avez-vous  achete  ce  jolt  baton  ?  La 
i  joli  ?  Oui,  charm  ant.  Combien  l'avez-vous  paye  ?  Je 
le  que  trois  quarts  de  gourdes,  (dollars.)    Ce  n'est  pai 

Tous  convenu  d'aller demain  a  Burlington ?  Jen  sum 
Venez  de  notre  vin  a  S12  le  panier.  J'en  prendrai. 
or  father?  (Monsieur  votre  fire  ?)  He  is  (only)  so  so.  (351.) 
iur  patient?  He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday- 
rince  you  saw  your  brothers  ?  (Messieurs  vosfreres?)  I 
,vo  days  ago. — How  art  thou?  I  am  tolerably  well.— 
ias  your  cousin  been  learning  French?  He  has  been 
only  eight  months. — Does  he  already  speak  it?  He 
iks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  your  brother,  who 
iming  it  these  two  years. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of 

It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  (quinze  jours)  since  I  heard  of 
e  is  he  staying  now  ?  He  is  staying  at  Berlin,  but  my 
London. — Did  you  stay  long  at  Vienna?  I  stayed  there 
-How  long  did  your  cousin  stay  at  Paris  ?    He  stayed 

month. 

uncle  at  last  bought  the  garden  ?  He  has  not  bought  it, 
I  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last  agreed 
ice  of  that  picture  ?  We  have  agreed  about  it. — How 
you  paid  for  it  ?  I  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  for 
ist  thou  bought  to-day  ?  1  have  bought  two  fine  horses, 
ful  pictures,  and  a  fine  gun. — For  how  much  hast  thou 
>ictures?  I  have  bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs, 
rid  them  dear?  I  do  not  find  them  dear. — How  much 
•ent,  then  !  I  have  spent  and  paid  nearly  four  thousand 
»v  many  dollars  (gourdes)  is  that?  About  800.  It  is  a 
'  money. — Have  you  already  heard  of  your  cousin  who 
ungary  ?    He  had  agreed  to  write  to  me,  but  he  has  do) 

however,  I  have  written  to  him. 

Vocabulaire.  2de  Sec 


eed  about  the  price  ? 
eed  about  it. 
lave  you  agreed  ? 
ice. 


Leprix. 

fites-Yous  oonvenus  da  prix  f 

Nous  en  sommes  convenus. 

De  quoidtes-vous  convenus  f 

Duprix. 
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S*accorder,  1. 

Senlir*  2,  ««nlaiU.    Semti, 
Sentez-vous  T  Nous  ne  eentonapet 
Je  sent,  tu  sens,  il  sent. 
Contentir,*  2,  (comme  tentir,9)  0 

ou  <fe  at.  l'infin.,  d  av.  an  Don.) 
Je  oonsens  a  (d'y)  mller. 
Porter,  1,  (des  habits.)  Le  ▼Stew—, 
Quels  vdtements  porte-t-il? 
II  porte  de  beaux  v&tement*. 
Contre  mon  ordinaire 
Comme  a  l'ordinaire. 
Mon  associe*. 

•  t  Papercewrir,  3,  Je  ftteZfiM  dm 

Vous  apercevex-vous  eje  osltff 
Je  m'en  apercois. 
Vous  6tes-vous  aperfu  de  celaff 
Vous  dies- vous  apercu  de  ce  ee'si 

fait? 
Je  m'en  suis  apercu. 
t  Pattendre,  4,  (d  st.  i'iniffiL) 
A  quoi  vous  attendes-voua  t 
Vous  attendex-voua  4  recevoir  el 

billet  de  votre  oncle  ff 
Je  nTy  attends. 
II  s'y  attend. 
Nous  nous  y  attendons. 
Nous  y  sommes-nous  attendnsf 
Nous  nous  y  sommes  attendus. 
t  Se  procurer,  1. 

Je  ne  peux  pas  me  procurer  d'srgeal 
Je  ne  puis  me  procurer  de  1'argtBt. 
II  ne  peut  se  procurer  de  quoi  manger. 

CiXQUANTE-auATRi&MK  Th&me.    2de  Sec. 

Que' que  chose  ne  vd  is  plait  pas.  C'est  vrai.  Je  m'attendf  a 
recevoir  un  present,  et  il  ne  vient  pas.  Ne  soyez  pas  (41s)  impa- 
tient, il  viendra,  si  on  vous  l'a  prom  is. — Qui  vous  fait  ce  donl  is 
secretaire  du  general  m'en  a  prom  is  un. — Le  cousin  de  l'apothi- 
caire  a-t-il  consenti  a  vous  ceder  son  dictionnaire  Anglais  et  Franc-ais 
II  n'y  a  pas  encore  consenti.  Y  consentira-t-il  ?  J'espere  qu'il  T 
consentira. — Qu'allez-vous  porter  ce  printemps*  Je  n'ai  pas  encore 
fait  de  choix.  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  je  porterai.  Moi,  je  porterai 
des  habits  fonces  au  printemps,  et  quelque  chose  de  clair  en  ete. 
N'aviez-vous  pas  un  surtout  clair  Thiver  passe  *  Si  fait.  J'en  si 
porte  un  tout  l'hiver.    Je  le  croyais.    Moi,  je  ne  les  aime  plus  clair* 


7b  agree,  to  compote  a  difference. 
To  fed,  feeling.    Fell,  fed. 
Do  you  feel  t    We  do  not. 
I  feel,  thou  feelest,  he  feels. 
To  content,  to  agree  to . . . 

I  consent  to  go  thither. 

To  wear  (garments.)    The  garment. 

What  garments  does  he  wear  f 

lie  wears  beautiful  garments. 

Against  my  custom. 

As  customary. 

My  partner. 

To  observe  ton*ething. 

To  take  notice  of  something. 

Do  you  take  notice  of  that  T 

I  do  take  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  observe  that  f 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did  t 

I  did  notice  it. 

To  expect,  (to  hope  for.) 

What  do  you  expect  f  (hope  for  t) 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  note  from 

your  uncle  T 
I  expect  it.        I  do  not. 
He  expects  it. 
We  expect  it. 
Have  we  expected  it. 
We  have  expected  it  f 
To  get,  (meaning  to  procure.) 

I  cannot  procure  any  money. 

He  cannot  procure  anything  to  eat. 


TIFTT-FOURTH    LESSON.  (3.) 


at 


es  autre  fois. — Avez-vous  vendu  votre  grain  k  75  cents 
a  bushel  $  7.)  J 'en  ai  eu  80  cents  le  boisseaa. 
agreed  with  your  partner  ?  I  have  agreed  with  him.— 
sent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship  ?  He  consents  to 
>rce  agreed  upon,  (convenu.) — Do  you  consent  to  go 
I  do. — Do  you  too  ?    I  ?  No. — Have  you  seen  your  old 

{revoir,*  comme  voir,*  25',  33s.)  I  have  seej  him 
you  recognise  him?  I  could  hardly  recognise  him; 
to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  large  hat. — How  is  he  ?  He 
—What  garments  does  he  wear?  He  weais  beautiful 
ts. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  you:  boy  has  done? 

notice  of  it. — Have  you  (Ven)  punisheu  nira  for  it?  I 
*d  him  for  it. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you? 
;  I  expect  (je  m' attends)  to  receive  a  note  from  him 

lo  you  complain?  I  complain  of  not  being  able  to 
s  money. — Why  do  tnese  poor  men  complain  ?  They 
:ause  they  cannot  procure  anything  to  eat — How  are 
?  They  are,  as  usual,  {comme  d  V ordinaire,)  very  well, 
cle  well  ?  He  is  better  than  he  usually  is. — Have  you 
d  of  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  ?  I  have  already 
m  several  times;  however,  he  has  not  answered  me 
lave  you  punished  your  boy  ?  I  did  it  because  he  broke 
s.  I  had  given  him  some  syrup  and  water,  and  instead 
it,  he  spilt  it  on  the  new  carpet,  which  we  bought  ten 
wd  what  do  you  think  he  did  afterwards?— Did  ha 
us?  Yes,  he  did,'  and  then  I  gave  him  a  few  blows. — 
m  pay  for  a  yard  of  your  new  carpet  ?    I  paid  dear  for 


VOCABULAIRE 

of  some  on<  or  some 


} 


oml  one  or  something, 
everybody.  ) 

jverybody.  i 

at  that  man  ? 
l  at  him. 

ay.  Stop,  wait,  hold  on. 
fed  long  at  Berlin  f 

;  only  three  days. 
To  stay. 
your  brother  stay  at 

dually. 


8me  Sec. 

Se  raoquer  da  queiqu'un  on  as  quel* 
que  chose. 

II  se  moque  de  tout  le  monde. 

Vous  moquez-vous  de  cet  hommef 
Je  ne  m'en  moque  pas. 
S*arrtter,  1.     Arritez-vouz. 
Vous  Stes-vous  arrfcte'  long-tempo  i 

Berlin  f 
Je  ne  m'y  suis  arr&te*  que  trois  jours. 
Sijourner,  1. 
Ou  Monsieur  votre  frere  sejourne*t*fl 

actueilement  f 
Actuellement. 


178 
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S*accorder,  1. 

Sentir*  2,  sentani.    Senti,  mm 
Sentez-vous  ?  Nous  no  eentonspss 
Je  sens,  tu  sens,  il  sent. 
Consentir,*  2,  (commo  tentir,*)  (J 

ou  de  st.  I'infin.,  d  st.  an  non.) 
Je  eonsens  a  (d*y)  tiler. 
Porter,  1,  (des  habits.)  Lo  vStement 
Quels  vetements  porte-t-ilf 
II  porte  de  beaux  v&tementa. 
Contre  mon  ordinaire 
Commo  a  l'ordinaire. 
Mon  assocfe*. 

>  t  S'aperceooir,  3,  de  qudem  dtu. 

Vous  apercevex-vous  est  osltff 
Je  m*en  apercois. 
Vous  6tes-vous  apereu'de  ceb  f 
Vous  e*  tea- vous  aper?u  de  es  fa'*1 

fait? 
Je  m'en  suis  apercu. 
t  S*attendre,  4,  (d  ay.  rinfinl) 
A  quoi  vous  attendez-vous  f 
Vous  attendez-vous  d  recevoir  • 

billet  de  yotre  oncle  ff 
Je  m'y  attends. 
II  s'y  attend. 
Nous  nous  y  attendons. 
Nous  y  sommes-nous  attendusf 
Nous  nous  y  sommes  attendus. 
t  Se  procurer,  1. 

Je  ne  peux  pas  me  procurer  d*  argent 
Je  ne  puis  me  procurer  de  1' argent 
II  ne  peut  se  procurer  de  quoi  manger. 

ClftQUANTE-QUATRIIMB   Th&MB.      2de  Sec. 

Que' que  chose  ne  vd  is  plait  pas.  C'est  vrai.  Je  m'attends  I 
recevoir  un  present,  et  il  ne  vient  pas.  Ne  soyez  pas  (41*)  impa- 
tient, il  viendra,  si  on  vous  Pa  promts. — Qui  vous  (ait  ce  donl  Lt 
secretaire  dn  general  m'en  a  promis  un. — Le  cousin  de  l'apotlu* 
caire  a-t-il  consenti  a  vous  c£der  son  dictionnaire  Anglais  et  Francais 
II  n'y  a  pas  encore  consenti.  Y  consentira-t-il  ?  J'espere  qu'il  T 
consentira. — Qu'allez-vous  porter  ce  printemps?  Je  n'ai  pas  encore 
fait  de  choix.  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  je  porterai.  Moi,  je  porterai 
des  habits  fonces  au  printemps,  et  quelque  chose  de  clair  en  4t£. 
N'aviez-vous  pas  un  surtout  clair  Fhiver  passe  *  Si  fait.  J'en  si 
porte  un  tout  l'hiver.    Je  le  croyais.    Moi,  je  ne  les  aime  plus  claim 


7b  agree,  to  compose  a  difference. 
To  feel,  feeling.    Felt,  feel. 
Do  you  feel  T    We  do  not. 
I  feel,  thou  feelest,  he  feels. 
To  content,  to  agree  to . . . 

I  consent  to  go  thither. 

7b  wear  (garments.)    The  garment. 

What  garments  does  he  wear  f 

lie  wears  beautiful  garments. 

Against  my  custom. 

As  customary. 

My  partner. 

To  observe  something. 

To  take  notice  of  something. 

Do  you  take  notice  of  that? 

I  do  take  notice  of  it. 

Did  you  observe  that  f 

Did  you  notice  what  he  did  ? 

I  did  notice  it. 

To  expect,  (to  hope  for.) 

What  do  you  expect  f  (hope  for  T) 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  note  from 

your  uncle  T 
I  expect  it.        I  do  not. 
He  expects  it. 
We  expect  it. 
Have  we  expected  it. 
We  have  expected  it  I 
To  get,  (meaning  to  procure.) 

I  cannot  procure  any  money. 

He  cannot  procure  anything  to  eat. 


yiFTY-rOURTH    LESSON.  (3.)  991 

edmes  autre  fois. — Avez-vous  venda  rotre  grain  k  75  cents 
it  (a  bushel  $  7.)  J'en  ai  eu  80  cents  le  boisseaa. 
rou  agreed  with  your  partner  ?  I  have  agreed  with  him.— 
consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship  ?  He  consents  to 
he  prce  agreed  upon,  (convenu.) — Do  you  consent  to  go 
j  ?  I  do. — Do  you  too  ?  I  ?  No. — Have  you  seen  your  old 
ran*  (revoir,*  comme  voirj*  25 ',  333.)  I  have  see^  him 
Did  you  recognise  him?  I  could  hardly  recognise  him; 
ary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  large  hat. — How  is  he  ?  He 
fsll. — What  garments  does  he  wear?  He  weais  beautiful 
nents. — Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  you:  boy  has  done? 
.ken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  (Ven)  punisbeu  nim  for  it?  I 
lished  him  for  it. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you  ? 
but  I  expect  (je  m' attends)  to  receive  a  note  from  him 

at  do  you  complain?  I  complain  of  not  being  able  to 
jome  money. — Why  do  these  poor  men  complain  ?  They 
i  because  they  cannot  procure  anything  to  eat. — How  are 
rats?  They  are,  as  usual,  (comme  d  V ordinaire,)  very  well. 
r  uncle  well  ?  He  is  better  than  he  usually  is. — Have  you 
leard  of  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  ?    I  have  already 

0  him  several  times;  however,  he  has  not  answered  me 
hy  have  you  punished  your  boy  ?  I  did  it  because  he  broke 
glass.  I  had  given  him  some  syrup  and  water,  and  instead 
ing  it,  he  spilt  it  on  the  new  carpet,  which  we  bought  ten 
9;  and  what  do  you  think  he  did  afterwards? — Did  ha 
9  glass?    Yes,  he  did,'  and  then  I  gave  him  a  few  blows.— 

1  you  pay  for  a  yard  of  your  new  carpet  ?    I  paid  dear  for 


Vocabulairb.    8 me  Sec. 
fun  of  some  on<  or  some- 


at  somt  one  or  something, 

■  at  everybody. 

ses  everybody. 

mgh  at  that  man  ? 

mugh  at  him. 

to  stay.  Stop,  wait,  hold  on. 

t-stayed  long  at  Berlin  7 

here  only  three  days. 

n.     To  stay. 

bes  your  brother  stay  at 

.! 

it,  actually. 


:\ 


Se  moquer  de  queiqu'un  ou  as  quel* 
que  chose. 

II  se  moque  de  tout  le  monde. 

Vous  moquez-vous  de  cet  homme  ff 
Je  ne  m'en  moque  pas. 
S*arritert  1.     Arritez-voui. 
Vous  Stes-vous  arr8t6  long-temps  i 

Berlin  f 
Je  ne  m'y  suis  arrSte'  que  trois  jours. 
Sijourner,  1. 
Ou  Monsieur  votre  frcre  sejourne-t*! 

actuellement  f 
Actuellement. 


no 


FIFTY-FOUL  TH    LX8I0*.  (S.) 


The  residence,  stay,  abode. 

Paris  is  a  fine  place  to  live  in. 

After  reading. 

After  cutting  myself. 

After  dressing  yourself. 

After  dressing  himself. 

After  sharing  ourselves. 

After  warming  themselves. 

I  returned  the  book  after  reading  it. 

I  threw  the  knife  away  after  cutting 
myself. 

You  went  to  the  concert  after  dress- 
ing yourself. 

lie  went  to  the  theatre  after  dressing 
himself. 

We  breakfasted  after  shaving  our- 
selves. 

They  went  out  after  warming  them- 
selves. 

The  sick  person,  (the  patient.) 

Tolerably  well. 

It  is  rather  late.    It  is  rather  far. 


Le  eejour. 

t  C*est  un  beau  sejour  que  Paris. 

t  Apres  avoir  lu.  (401.) 

t  Apres  m'dtre  coupe\  , 

t  Apres  vous  Itre  habille*. 

t  Apres  s'dtre  habille*. 

t  Apres  nous  8tre  rases. 

t  Apres  s' fit  re  chauflea. 

t  J'oi  rendu  le  livre  apres  Tawnr  la 

t  J 'si  jets'  le  couteau  apres  m'tei 

coupe*, 
t  Vous  dtes  all*  au  joaosrt  aprfe 

vous  dure  nabiUe*. 
t  II  est  alle*  au  theatre  apres  s'tat 

habilte 
t  Nous  avons  de^eitae*  apres  dooj 

fitre  rases, 
t  lis  sont  sortis  apres  s'dtra  channel 

Le  malade. 

Assez  bien,  passablement. 

II  est  bien  taid.    C'est  bien  loin. 


Cinquantb-quat&ibmi  Th£xb.  8me  Sec 
Tu  arrives  tard,  raon  cher  Armand,  t'es-tu  arrets  ea  chemin?  Je 
suis  parti  un  peu  tard,  et  je  me  suis  arrets  en  chemin,  (on  the  way.) 
Pourquoi  t'es-tu  arrete*  %  Je  me  suis  arrete  (*our  voir  un  voieur  de 
grand  chemin  qu'on  a  pris  de  bonne  heure  «-,e  matin.  Je  crois  qae 
tu  as  des  vetements  neufs?  Oui,  j'ai  mis  a\.,onrd;hui  lea  vetements 
dont  mon  bon  oncle  m'a  fait  present.  lis  a*  .at  beaux ;  mais  je  crois 
que  Thabit  est  un  peu  trop  grand :  qu'en  Henses-ru  ?  Je  ne  peox 
pas  bien  voir  derriere ;  devant,  il  va  bien,  n'est-ce  pas  T  A.  met- 
veille ;  mais  ici  et  la,  il  est  un  peu  trop  largt».  Comment  va  le  gilet! 
Parfaitcment  bien.  Et  les  pantaions  (paitddoons)  comment  von> 
lis?  Us  vont  bien  aussi.  Ne  sont-ils  ni  uop  longs  ni  trop  Urges! 
Non ;  ils  sont  juste  ce  qu'il  faut. 

Do  you  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle  ?  I  live  much  to  speak  to  hhn; 
but  sometimes  he  laughs  at  me,  (se  mc>que  de.) — Why  does  he 
laugh  at  you  ?  He  laughs  at  me  because  I  speak  badly. — Why  hai 
your  brother  no  friends?  He  has  none,  because  he  criticises  every- 
body.— Why  are  you  laughing  at  that  man  ?  I  do  not  intend  {jt 
n'ai  pas  fossein)  to  laugh  at  him.  I  beg  you  not  ( prier  de,  \  171—7) 
to  do  it;  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at  him. — Do 
you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ?  I  do  not  doubt  it. — Do  yon  doobl 
what  that  man  has  told  you?  I  doubt  it,  for  he  has  often  told 
stories,  (mentir*  44s.)— Have  you  at  last  bought  the  hone  which  yoa 


FIFTY-FIFTH    LESION.  (1.)  Wk 

tray  last  month  ?    I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have  not 

0  procure  money. 

ve  you  done  with  the  books  which  the  English  captain  has 

1  have  returned  them  to  him,  after  reading  them. — Why 
brown  away  your  knife  ?  I  have  thrown  it  away  after 
self. — When  did  I  go  to  the  concert  ?  You  went  after 
Hirself. — When  did  your  brother  go  to  the  ball?  He 
dressing  himself. — When  did  you  breakfast  ?  We  bieak* 
r  shaving  ourselves. — When  did  our  neighbors  go  out? 

out  after  warming  themselves. — What  did  you  do  this 

I  shaved,  after  rising,  and  went  out  after  breakfasting.— 

jrour  father  do  last  night?  (hier  sotr?)    He  6Upped  after 

» play,  and  went  to  bed  after  supping. — Did  he  rise  early  ? 

sunrise. 

,  Hint.    Some  of  the  observations  have  been  given  in  French, 
pupil  that  it  can  easily  be  done.    Let  bim  now  translate  in 
he  English  he  finds  in  the  book,  as  a  part  of  his  daily  task. 


FTH  LESSON,  55th. — Cinquante-ctnqviimB  Lepm,  55m*. 

VOCABULAIRI.  .  IrO  Sec. 

SITE  ARTICLE,  FLUisiSE.^Artiele  Difini,  Feminin. 

or.    The,  of,  from  the,  to  the,  lor  the. 

La,  1',         de  la,  de  1\  a  la,  a  1\      pour  la,  pour  l\ 

Les,  des,  auz,  pour  lea. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plural  of  the  definite  article  is  alike 

iders.  (9>.) 

)  definite  article  stands  before  a  vowel  or  an  A  mute,  in  the  tin 

dao  alike  for  both  genders,  viz.  V. 


Plur. 

Singulier. 

Plurid. 

1,                 women. 

La  ferame, 

les  femmes. 

\ 

La  mere, 

les  meres. 

:er  or  the  girl. 

La  fille, 

les  filles. 

LascBur, 

les  scaurs. 

La  chandelle, 

les  chandelles. 

La  bouteille, 

les  bouteilles. 

La  clef, 

les  clefs. 

They,  (nominatives.) 

Elle.     Elles,  (t  38, 1  or,  2.)  NomSnat 

her,  to  it.    Of,  from  her. 

La,  P.      Lui,  y 

D'elle,  en.     En, 

it. 

(*  47.) 

them.  To  them.  Of,  from 

Les.    Leur,  (21'.)   Y,  (21«.)  D'ellet 

en.     En. 

She  has.    Has  she  not  f 

A-t-ellef    Elle 

a.    N'a-t-eile  pas  ff 

J» 


TIFTT-FIFTH    LE880V.   (1.) 


Have  they  f  They  have,  they  have  not.  \  Ont-elles  T  EUeeont,  elles  n*ont  pat 


Of,  from. 

To. 

With. 

My,  (feminin  singulier ) 

Ma, 

de  ma, 

a  ma, 

aveema 

Thy. 

Ta, 

de  ta, 

a  ta, 

avecta, 

His,  her,  its. 

Sa, 

de  sa, 

aea, 

avecsa. 

My,  (plur.  des  deux  genres.) 

Mes, 

de  mes, 

a  mes, 

avecnei 

Obt.  127.   In  the  plural,  the  possessive  pronouns  are  always  alike  for  botk 
genders.  (9l.) 

The  father  and  am  son  or  his  daugh- 


ter. (*  32.) 

The  mother  and  her  son  or  her  daugh- 
ter. 

The  child  and  itt  brother  or  its  sister. 


Le  pere  et  ton  fils  ou  ta  hlle. 
La  mere  et  ton  fils  on  ta  fiDe. 
L'enfant  et  ton  firSre  on  ta  sorai 


Sing.  Plur.  Singulier.  Plurid. 

My  pen,  my  pens.  Ma  plume,  mes  plumes. 

Thy  fork,  thy  forks.  Ta  fourchette,  tea  fourchettts. 

His  or  her  nut,  bis  or  her  nuts.  Sa  noix,  ses  noix. 

Our  hand,  our  hands.  Notre  main,  nos  mains. 

Your  mouth,  your  mouths.  Votre  bouche,  vos  touches. 

Their  door,  their  doors.  Leur  porte,  leura  portes. 

Obt.  128.  The  personal  pronoun  leur  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  pos- 
sessive lettr.  The  former  never  takes  an  «,  while  the  latter  does,  when  tha 
person  or  thing  possessed  is  in  the  plural.  Ex.  Je  leur  parle,  I  speak  to 
them  ;  je  vois  leurt  freres  et  leurt  scaurs,  I  see  their  brothers  and  their  sisten* 


The  pretty  woman.  ($  900— 4.) 

The  pretty  women. 

The  small  candle,  the  nmall  candles. 

The  large  bottle,     'le  large  bottles. 


La  jolie  femme. 
Lea  jolies  femmea. 
La  petite  chandelle, 

La  grande  bouteille, 


lea  petitss 
chtpdaUet 

leagrandes 
bouteilk*. 

Cotquantk-cinquiAmb  Themk.  tte  Sec. 
Comment  se  porte  Madame  votre  mere  ?  Je  vous  remeicie,  ells 
Be  porte  passablement.  Et  Mesdemoiselles  vos  bgbuis?  EUes  ne 
se  portent  pas  si  bien  qu'a  1' ordinaire.  Qu'ont-eUes?  Elles  n'ont 
pas  grand'  chose;  mais  elles  se  plaignent  un  pea.  Les  femmes 
ai merit  a  se  plaindre,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Elles  ne  se  plaignent  pas  plus 
que  les  hommes.  La  fille  du  ministre  est-elle  mieux?  On  dit 
quelle  est  pins  mal.  Mange-t-elle  quelque  chose  ?  Non,  elle  a 
trop  mal  a  la  bouche  pour  manger. — Brule-t-on  des  chandelles  on 
du  paz  chez  votre  scaur?  On  y  brule  du  gaz.  On  pense  que  c* 
n'est  pas  si  cher  que  les  chandelles. — Ou  Sophie  a-t-elle  mis  la  clef! 
La  clef  de  auoi?  La  clef  du  pupitre  Francais.  Je  no  amis  pas. 
Mais  voici  ma  clef;  elle  ouvre  le  pupitre.  N'importe.  Je  n'ai  pas 
otsoiii  d«  lWnr.  A-t-onapport^leflbouteilles^   Lea  bonteflles  *• 
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quod  I  Lea  ItouteiUes  de  vin.  Oui,  les  voici,  (here  (hey  are,)  derriere 
la  poite.  Combien  avez-vous  paye  la  bouteille  ?  J7ai  paye  presque 
on  demi-dollar  la  bouteille. — Avez-vous  vu  la  jolie  femme  qui  a 
passe  par  ici  ?  Quand  a-t-elle  passe  ?  II  y  a  un  moment.  J'etais 
alors  occupl  a  casser  mes  noix,  de  sorte  que  je  n'ai  pas  pu  la  voir. — 
Ma  plume  d'acier  est  dans  mon  grand  portefeuille,  prenez-la,  si  vous 
la  voulez.    Merci.    De  rien. 

Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  ?  She  has  it  not. — What  has  she ! 
She  has  qothing. — Has  your  mother  anything?  She  has  a  fine  gold 
fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  ?  Your  sister  has  it. — Do  you  some- 
times see  my  mother?  I  see  her  often. — When  did  you  see  your 
aster  t  I  saw  her  a  fortnight  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nuts  ?  Your 
good  sister  has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ?  She  has  them 
not — Who  has  them?  Your  mother  has  them.— What  fork  have 
you  1  I  have  my  iron  fork. — Have  your  sisters  had  my  pens  ?  They 
have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that  their  children  have  had  them. — 
Why  does  your  brother  complain  ?  He  complains  because  his  right 
foot  aches. — Why  do  you  complain  ?  I  complain  because  my  left 
eye  aches. 

Among  you  country  people  (parmi  vous  autres  ($  41  J)  gens  de 
campagne)  there  are  many  fools;  are  there  not?  asked  (detnanda)  a 
philosopher,  lately,  (I1 autre  joutj)  of  a  peasant,  (a  un  pay  son.)  The 
latter  answered,  (ripondit :)  "  Sir,  they  are  to  be  found  (on  en  trouve) 
in  all  stations,  (Vetat.")  "  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth,  (la  verite") 
said  (dit)  the  philosopher. — What  did  the  philosopher  ask  of  the 
countryman  ?  He  asked  if  there  were  not  (n'y  avait  pas)  many 
fools  among  country  people  ? — What  did  the  countryman  reply  to 
the  philosopher?  He  answered  that  there  were  some  in  all  stations. 
— Was  the  philosopher  pleased  with  the  peasant's  answer?  (la  re- 
ponse,  fern.)  I  think  he  was  pleased  with  the  answer. — What  do 
yon  think  of  the  peasant's  answer  ?  I  think  it  ....  (L'ecolier  peut 
flnir  la  reponse.) — Do  you  not  like  that  young  lady's  face?  Yes,  I 
do;  bat  not  her  hair,  (plur.) — Has  not  that  young  woman  too  much 
tongue  ?  Yes,  she  has  a  little  too  much;  at  least,  so  they  say,  (on 
Udii.) 

Vocabulaibb.    2de  Sec. 


Which  woman  I       Which  women  t 

Which  daughter  f  Which  daughters  ? 

Which,  what  one  T    Which  ones  T 

This,  that  woman. 

These,  those  women. 

This  lady,  these  ladies. 

That  young  lady,  those  young  ladies. 


Quelle  femme  T     Quelles  fernmea  I 
Quelle  fillef    Quelles  filles  ? 
Laquellet  Lesquellesf 

Cette  femme. 
Ces  femmes. 

Cette  dame-ci,    ces  dames-ci. 
Cette  demoiselle-la,       ces  demol 
•alWs-li. 
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The  Lmd,  the  hands. 

The  right  hand. 
The  left  hand. 
I  have  a  sore  hand. 


La  main,  lee  1 

La  main  droite. 
La  main  gauche. 
J'ai  mat  a  la  main. 


Obs.  129.    Avoir  mal  is  used  with  the  preposition  d,  to  exprta 
par*,  of  the  body  is  affected  with  illness  or  pain.  (231.) 


thai  i 


The  tooth,  the  teeth. 

Have  you  the  toothache  ? 

I  have  the  headache. 

I  feel  a  pain  in  my  side. 

His  feet  are  sore. 

The  face.    The  mouth.   The  cheek. 

The  tongue.    The  language. 

The  door.  The  window.  The  street. 

The  town.  The  linen.  The  old  woman. 


La  dent,  !es  dents. 

Avez-vous  mal  aux  dents  f 

J'ai  mal  a  la  tete. 

J'ai  mal  au  cote\ 

11  a  mal  aux  pieda. 

La  figure.      La  bouche.      Lajoae. 

La  Iangue. 

La  porte.    La  fenfitre.    La  rue. 

La  ville.  La  toile.  La  vieille  femme. 


Remark.  From  what  precedes,  this  principle  may  be  deduced: — The 
characteristic  ending  of  French  feminine  nouns  and  adjectives  is  the  letter  e. 
There  are,  however,  some  adjectives  which  also  havo  this  ending  in  the 
masculine,  and  then  they  are  of  both  genders,  as : 

Un  homme  aimable. 

Une  femme  aimable. 

La  chambre. 

La  chambre  de  devont,  (ou  do  de 

vant,  ou  sur  le  devant.) 
La  chambre  de  derriere,  (ou  do  der* 

riere,  e«i  sur  le  derriere.) 
La  chambre  d'en  iaut,  (ou  da  heat.) 


An  amiable  man. 
An  amiable  woman. 
The  room. 
The  front  room. 

The  back  room. 

The  upper  room. 
INDEFINITE  ADJECTIVE 

Some, 
Bing.  (II1*1.)  De  la,  1', 

Plur.  Dca, 


PRONOUN.— Article  Partitif.  Rminin. 
Oft  from  some.     To  some,         With  some. 

de,  a  de  la,  1\  avec  de  la,  F. 

de,  a  des,  avec  des, 

Obs.  130.    For  the  plunl  of  this  article,  and  when  it  stands  before  to 
adjective,  (ll^1.) 


Some  light.       Some  silk. 
Some  good  soup. 
Some  good  apples. 


De  la  lumiere.    De  la  soie. 
De  bonne  soupe. 
De  bonnes  pommes. 


Obs.  131.    Most  adjectives  ending  in  el,  eil,  ien,  on,  and  et,  double  tbeil 
final  consonant  before  the  e  mute  of  the  feminine.    Examples : 


A  cruel  certitude. 
Such  a  promise. 
An  old  acquaintance. 
A  good  truth. 
A  dumb  woman. 


Une  cradle  certitude. 
Une  pareille  promesse. 
Une  ancienne  conn! 
Une  bonne  ve'rite'. 
Une  femme  muette. 


Obs. 


.  132.    In  the  masculine,  the  above  adjectives  would  be  trwt%  psw& 
.,  bon,  muei. 


FirTT-ririH   liison.  (2.)  fesft 

INDEFINITE  ARTICLE,  FuramrE.— ArtieU  Indijim,  Fiminin. 
4  or  a*,    oft    from  a,    to  a,    with  a.       Une,    d'une,    a  jric,    avec  nut. 
A.  Tirt  ious  woman.  |  Une  femme  vertueose. 

Obf.  123.  Adjectives  ending  in  the  masculine  in  x  becomo  feminine  by 
KOanging  x  into  *t     as,  masc.  vertueux  ;  fern,  vertueuse,  virtuous. 

\  happy  young  lady.  |  Une  demoiselle  heureuse.1 

ClKQUANTE-CINQUlfcMB   Th&ME.      2de   Sec. 

Sont-ce  les  Demoiselles  Cavaignac  ?  Oui.  ce  sont  elles.  Voulez- 
roan  me  presenter  d  elles?  (introduce  me  to  them.  $  64.)  Volontiers. 
(Teo9z.  Attendons  un  moment,  car  vous  voyez  qu'elles  parlent  a 
sea  dames  en  bleu.  Quelles  sont  ces  deux  dames  en  bleu,  elles 
sont  jolics,  n'est-ce  pas?  Je  ne  les  connais  pas.  Approchons  a  pre- 
sent. Mesdemoiselles,  voulez-vous  me  permettre  de  vous  presenter 
non  ami,  M.  de  Montcalme?  Nous  sommes  bien  aises,  M.  de 
Vlontcalme,  de  fiire  votre  connaissance,  (acquaintance.) — Mesde- 
noiselles,  tout  le  plaisir  est  de  mon  cote.  Vous  avez  bien  de  la 
xyiite,  (literally  goodness,  here,  politeness.) — Mile.  Clara  va-t-elle  jouer 
iu  piano  ?  Non,  elle  n*en  touchera  pas  (will  not  play)  ce  soir,  parce 
qu'elle  a  mal  a  la  main  droite.  Comment  s'est-elle  fait  du  mal? 
Elle  s'est  fait  du  mal  avec  ses  ciseaux. — Quel  bruit  est  cela?  C'est 
la  porte  de  la  rue  (street  door)  qu'on  vient  de  ferroer. — Pourquoi 
Mile.  Sophie  tient-elle  son  mouchoir  sur  sa  joue  ?  y  a-t-ello  mal  ? 
Elle  n'a  pas  mal  a  la  joue,  mais  aux  dents.  Cette  femme  muette 
est-elle  heureuse  ?  Oui,  elle  est  heureuse,  parce  qu'elle  est  bonne 
et  vertueuse. 

Is  your  sister  writing?  No,  Madam,  she  is  not. — Why  does  she 
not?  Her  right  hand  is  sore. — Why  does  not  the  daughter  of  your 
neighbor  go  out?  She  does  not,  because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why 
does  my  sister  not  speak?  Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast 
thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  ?  No,  but  I  have  seen  your  sister's  steel 
pen. — Hast  thou  a  front  room  ?  I  have  a  back  one,  (une  de  der- 
riere,)  but  my  brother  has  a  front  one. — Is  it  (est-ce)  an  upper  room? 
It  is  ore,  (e'en  est  une.)— Does  the  wife  (la  femme)  of  our  shoemaker 
go  out  already  ?  No,  my  lady,  she  does  not  go  out  yet,  for  she  is 
still  very  ill.— Which  bottle  had  your  little  sister?  She  had  our 
mother's,  (celle  de.) — Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup  or  of  my  mothers? 
I  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  (de  la  vdtre)  nor  your  mothei's,  but 
of  that  of  my  good  sister. 

Have  you  seen  the  lady  who  was  with  me  this  morning  ?  \o,  but  I 
saw  her  amiable  daughter. — Has  your  mother  hurt  herself?  She 
baa  not  hurt  herself. — Can  you  write  with  this  steel  pen  ?    Which  ? 

1  From  the  masculine  keurens. 
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(la  quelle?)  Sophia's  1  Yes,  Sophia's.  No,  but  I  shall  wiite  witi 
the  golden  one,  (ccllc  d'or.)— Each  (cheque)  woman  thinks  herself 
amiable,  and  each  (chacune)  is  conceited,  (a  de  V amour  propn.) 
The  same  as  {de  mime  que)  men,  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  one 
(tel)  thinks  himself  (se  croit)  learned  who  is  not  so,  (ne  Vest  pas,) 
and  many  men  (bien  des  hommes)  surpass  (surpasser)  women  it 
vanity,  (en  vanite.) — What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Nothing  is  the 
matter  with  me. — Why  does  your  sister  complain *•  Because  she 
has  a  pain  in  her  cheek. — Has  your  brother  a  sore  cheek  ?  No,  bt  t 
he  feels  a  pain  in  his  side. — Where  is  the  silk  t  It  has  fallen  froa 
the  window  in  the  street. — Did  this  old  woman  pick  it  up  ?  Yes, 
she  did ;  but  she  did  not  pick  up  the  linen. — Did  the  linen  fall  also 
from  the  window  ?    Yes,  it  did. 

Vocabulairx.    3me  Sec. 
An  active  young  woman.  |  Une  jeune  personne1  active. 

Ob$.  134.    Adjectives  ending  in  the  masculine  in  /,  become  feminine  by 
changing  /  into  ve,  as,  masc.  acttf;  fern,  active,  active. 


A  new  gown. 

An  ingenuous  proposal. 

Have  you  my  pen  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 

Which  bottle  have  you  broken  ? 

Which  door  have  you  opened  I 


Une  robe  neuve.* 
Une  proposition  naive.3 
Avez-vous  ma  plume  T 
Non,  Madame,  je  ne  l'ai  pat. 
Quelle  bouteille  aves-voascatsetf 
Quelle  porte  avez-vous  ouverte  I 


OU.  135.  The  past  participle  agrees  with  its  direct  object,  (regime  UrteQ 
in  gender  as  well  as  in  number.  i32!,  Obt.  75.) 


Which  windows  have  you  opened  T 
Which  bottles  has  the  woman  broken  f 

Which  young  lady  havo  you  con- 
ducted to  the  ball  ? 
Which  water  have  you  drunk  ? 
Which  letters  have  you  written  f 
This,  this  one.  These. 

That,  that  one.  Those. 

Have  yoa  this  or  that  pen  f 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that. 

Do  you  see  that  woman  f 

I  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  T 

Ne,  Miss,  I  have  not  seen  them. 


Quelles  fenetrea  avez-vous  oavertetf 
Quelles  bouteillea  la  femme  a-t*lli 

casseesf 
Quelle  demoiselle    avez-vous  con 

duite  au  bal  f 
Quelle  eau  avez-vous  bus  T 
Quelles  lettres  avez-vous  e*crites  f 
Celle-ci.  Celles-cL 

Celle-la.  Cellee-UL 

Avez-vous  cette  plume-ci  on  cells 

la? 
Je  n'ai  ni  celle-ci  ni  celle-la. 
Voyez-vous  cette  femme  T 
Je  la  vois. 

Avez-vous  vu  mes  scaurs  t 
Non,  Mademoiselle,  je  ne  les  ai  pes 

rues. 


1  Personne,  as  a  pronoun,  is  masculine  j 
■  From  the  masculine  nauf 
•  From  the  masculine  nm\f. 


as  a  substantive,  it  is 


^ 


'm  Ji 
x  Zi 


-id 
iJ 


I 
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•  spoken  tober?        He  has. 
rv  to  him,  to  them.  v 
a  apeak  to  my  sisters  f 
k  to  them. 


good  water, 
kin,  a  towel. 


A  clean  napkin, 
i  following  double  the  letter  I  :— 

(  before  a  consonant,  |  Bcaa, 
<  before  a  vowel  or  A)  **  i 
(    mute,  $       ' 

/before  a  consonant,  |  Nouveau, 
k  <  before  a  vowel  or  A 


Lui  a-t-il  parle*  f    II  lui  a  aarU. 

Lui,  lour.  {Ob*.  128.) 

Paries- vous  a  mes  scaurs  I 

Je  lour  parle. 

De  grosse  toile. 

De  bonne  eau. 

Une  serviette.  Une  serviette 


mute, 


*|  Nouvel, 


belle. 


nouvelle. 


i 

vST     1  *"* 

.foolish.                               | 

&      } foU'- 

i 

53     \ moU*- 

fine  silk  stockings. 

De  beaux  baa  de  soie. 

Jhristian.  (Ob$.  132.) 

Le  Chretien,  Fern,  la  Chre'tienne 

ew.  (O&t.  134.) 

Le  Juif.             "    la  Juive. 

egro. 

Le  negre.           "    la  negresse. 

lpanion. 

Uncompagnon. "    une  compagnr 

nd.  (Remark,  p.  284.) 

Un  ami.             "    une  amie. 

e&rafe,  to/eaH. 

Cilibrer,  1,  /iter,  1. 

CnrQUAXTB-oiHQiTiila  Th£mx.  3 me  Seo. 
pelle  joue  avez-vous  mail  X  la  droite  ou  a  la  gauche?  J» 
aal  ni  a  la  joue  droite  ni  a  la  gauche.  Yraiment  7  Je  croyaia 
ous  aviez  mal  a  l'une  ou  a  l'autre.  X  quoi  cette  dame  s'amuse- 
f  Elle  s'amuse  a  toucher  du  piano.— Guillaume,  apportez  de 
niere,  nous  voulous  jouer  aux  Echoes.  Voulez-vous  une  chan- 
ou  allumerai-je  le  gaz? — Apportez  une  chandelle,  allumee. 
jz-voub  pas  revu  notre  ancienne  connaissance,  Mme.  Leroux) 
je  n'ai  pas  revu  cette  ancienne  connaissance,  mais  j'en  ai  revu 
ntre.    Qui  1    Devinez,  (guess.) — Vous  a-t-elle  fait  une  pareQle 

I  is  used  instead  offou  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel.    JFoJ 
w  precedes,  and  fan  always  follows  its  substantive.    Ex.  Un  mareki 
foolish  bargain;  un  fol  espoir,  a  foolish  hope.    Substantively, /•» 
i  a  roadman,  and  folle  a  madwoman. 

rmerly,  mol  was  more  in  use  than  num.  The  Academy  writes  i 
htHane  wum  et  effimini"  a  weak  and  effeminate  man.  We  read, 
rer,  in  Buflbn,  "  Let  Chinoit  tont  det  peuplet  molt,"  the  Chinese  are 
mamate  people. 
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promesse  ?  Oui,  elle  en  a  fait  une  pareille,  a  ma  sceur,  a  ma  comine 
et  a  moi.  ($64 — 2.)  Comment  se  portent  Mesdemoiselles  vot 
so? urs  ?  Elles  se  portent  tres-bien  depuis  quelques  jours.  Ou  demeu- 
rent-elles  ?  Elles  demeurent  a  Wilmington. — Est-ce  une  petite  ville! 
Oui,  c'est  une  petite  ville  dans  Vital  de  Delaware,  (the  stale  of  Dela- 
ware.)  Quel  jour  les  Turcs  celebrent-ils  ?  lis  celebrent  le  vecdredi; 
les  Juifs  celebrent  le  samedi,  et  les  Chretiens  le  dimanche.  Quel 
^o.ir  est-ce  que  les  negres  celebrent  ?  Les  negres  celebrent  le  jour 
ds  leur  naissance,  (their  birth-day.) 

h  your  sister  as  old  as  my  mother  ?  She  is  not  so  old,  but  she  is 
taller. — Has  your  brother  purchased  anything?  (fait  des  emplettes?) 
He  has  purchased  something,  (il  en  a  fait.) — What  has  he  bought1 
He  has  bought  fine  linen,  good  pens,  old  candles,  and  napkins- 
Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings?  He  has  bought  some.— 
Have  you  a  sore  nose  ?  I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  I  have  the  tooth- 
ache.— Have  you  cut  your  finger?  No,  my  lady,  I  have  cot  wj 
hand. — Will  you  give  me  a  pen?  I  will  give  you  one. — Will  yoo 
have  this  or  that?  I  will  have  neither. — Which  (laquelic)  one  do 
you  wish  to  have  ?  I  wish  to  have  that  which  your  sister  has.— Do 
you  wish  to  have  my  mother's  good  black  silk  (bonne  soie  noire)  or 
my  sisters?  I  wish  to  have  neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's, 
but  that  which  you  have. 

Do  you  open  the  back  window  ?  I  open  it,  because  it  is  too  warm. 
—Which  windows  has  your  sister  opened  ?  She  has  opened  those 
of  the  front  room. — Have  you  been  at  the  ball  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance ?  I  have  been  there. — Which  young  ladies  have  you  taken  to 
the  ball?  I  took  my  sister's  friends  and  companions  (fern.)  there.— 
Did  they  dance  ?  They  danced  a  good  deal. — Did  they  amuse  them- 
selves ?  They  amused  themselves. — Did  they  remain  long  at  the 
ball  ?  They  remained  there  two  hours.— Is  this  young  lady  a  Turk? 
No,  she  is  a  Greek.— Does  she  speak  French  ?  She  speaks  it— Does 
she  not  speak  English?  She  speaks  it  also,  but  she  speaks  French 
better. — Has  your  sister  a  companion  ?  She  has  one. — Does  phe  like 
her?  She  likes  her  very  much,  for  she  is  very  amiable.— That 
active  young  woman  is  ingenuous,  is  she  not?  Yes,  she  is  (both) 
active  and  ingenuous. — What  do  you  think  of  his  sister's  new  silk 
Sown?  Her  new  silk  gown?  Yes,  the  silk  one.  Her  new  silJr 
gown  pleases  me  much. 


FIFTY-SIXTH    LESSOR     (1.) 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  LESSON,  56th.— Cinquante-sixieme  Legotij  56m* 
Yocabulaibs.     Ire  Sec. 


To  go  to  the  country. 

To  be  pleased  in  the  couitry. 

To  go  to  the  bank. 

'\>  ziop  at  the  bank. 

lo  or  at  the  exchange. 

V*  or  at  the  river. 

To  or  at  the  kitchen. 

I'g  or  at  the  cellar. 

To  ur  at  church. 

To  01  at  school. 

'I  o  or  at  the  French  school. 

To  or  at  the  dancing  school,  singing 

s-hool.  The  play. 

The  opera. 
To  co  a  hunting. 
bit*  a  hunting f 
to  bunt.  To  fish. 

To  go  a  fishing. 
To  get  tired  of  fishing. 
The  whole  day,  all  the  day. 
The  whole  morning. 
The  whole  evening. 
The  whole  night,  all  the  night. 
The  whole  year. 
Vl*  whole  week. 
li-i  whole  society. 


Allcr  a  lacampagne. 

S'amuser  a  la  campagne. 

A  Her  a  la  banque. 

S'arreter  a  la  banque. 

A  la  bourse 

A  la  riviere. 

A  la  cuisine. 

A  la  cave. 

A  realise. 

A  l'Scole. 

A  1'ecole  de  Francois. 

A  1'ecole  de  danse,  a  1'ecole  de 

La  come'die. 

L'opera,  (a  masculine  noun.)1 

f  A  Her  a  la  chasse. 

t  Est-il  a  la  chasse  f 

Chasser,  1.  Pecher,  1. 

Aller  a  la  p€che. 

S'ennuyer  a  la  pdche. 

Toute  la  journee. 

Toute  la  matinee. 

Toute  la  soiree.* 

Toute  la  nuit. 

Toute  Tannee.* 

Toute  la  semaine. 

Toute  la  soci£te. 


1  A'.',  nouns  ending  in  a  are  of  the  masculine  gender,  except  sipia,  sepia j 
in  J  i\'.v*.  i  tumor,  which  are  feminine. 

1  T>.c  wor^fc ci*y.  rx>  ti'mg,  and  evening,  are  expressed  by  jour,  matin,  and 
$oir,  ubsn  w*  apeak  of  *  part  of  them,  and  by  journie,  matinie,  and  soirie, 
when  their  whole  duration  is  to  be  expressed.  Ex.  //  vient  me  voir  tone 
les  jourr,  he  comes  tc  2t  e  me  every  day ;  fai  rests'  chet  mol,  toute  la  journie, 
1  stayed  at  home  all  the  day  long ;  je  me  promine  tout  let  matins  pendant 
une  keure,  I  take  an  hour's  wall:  every  morning ;  U  a  plu  toute  la  matinie, 
it  has  been  raining  all  the  morning ;  j'irai  vous  voir  demain  au  soir,  I  shall 
call  upon  you  to-morrow  evening  ;  ok  passerez-vous  la  soiriel  where  shall 
jcu  spend  the  evening  ? 

•  Year  is  expressed  by  an  when  we  wish  to  express  one  or  more  units  of 
a f wrlvemonth,  and  by  annie  when  it  is  jonaidorcd  as  a  twelvemonth  in  its 
dtra'.ion.  F.x.  //  y  a  six  c?u  que  man  frire  ae  m'a  ierit,  it  is  six  years 
since  my  brother  wrote  to  me  ;  une  annc*  hiurtntte  est  celle  que  Von  passe 
sans  ennui  el  sans  infirmiU,  a  happy  year  is  that  which  is  spent  without 
isdiotuness  or  infirmity. 
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All  at  once. 

Suddenly,  all  of  a  sudden. 

This  week. 

This  year. 

Last  week. 

Next  week. 

Every  woman. 

Onco,  one  time,  every  time 

Every  week. 

A  table.        This  mahogany  table. 


Tout  a  la  ibis. 

Tout  a  coup. 

Soudainement. 

Cette  semaine. 

Cette  annee. 

La  semaine  paasee. 

La  semaine  proehaine. 

Toutes  les  femmes. 

Une  fois,  toutes  les  Ibis,  chaque  foil 

Toutes  les  semaines. 

Une  table.        Cette  table  d'acajov, 


CiXQUAXTS-sixrlMX  Th£mb.     Ire  Sec. 

Venez-vous  de  la  campagne  pour  aller  a  la  banquet  Ori;  j'ti 
dessein  de  changer  un  billet  de  banque  en  argent. — Jrez-vous  a  la 
bourse  avant  de  retourner  a  la  campagne  ?  Non,  mais  j'irai  achete: 
quelque  chose  pour  aller  a  la  peche.  Aimez-vous  la  peche  ?  J;arae 
assez  a  pecher.  Pechez-vous  toute  la  journee  ?  Non,  nous  pftchcje 
toute  la  matinee  ou  toute  la  soiree. — Qui  va  a  Pecole  de  chez  vooi? 
Jean  va  a  Pecole  d' Anglais  et  de  Francais,  Sophie  a  Pecole  de  d*ru* 
et  de  chant,  et  Frederic  ne  va  a  aucune. — Qu'allez-vous  faire  cette 
semaine  a  la  campagne?  Nous  allons  couper  notre  grain.— Vm 
cousins  vont-ils  en  Califomie  la  semaine  proehaine  ?  Da  n'iront  que 
dans  deux  semaines.  Leurs  femmes  et  leurs  filles  iront-elles  avec 
eux  ?  Non,  elles  n'iront  pas. — N'avez-vous  paj  nettoy£  mes  bas  de 
soie,  mes  pantalorxs,  mon  habit  bleu,  et  mon  gilet  blanc  ?  Non,  pas 
encore,  je  ne  peux  pas  faire  tout  a  la  fois.  On  ne  peut  pas  fkre 
tout  a  la  fois,  e'est  vrai;  mais  je  croyais  que  vous  aviez  eu  assez  •!• 
temps  pour  faire  chaque  chose  a  son  tour. 

I  hear  a  noise  in  the  cellar;  who  is  in  it  ?  The  old  dumb  woman, 
I  suppose. — What  does  she  want  from  (dans)  the  cellar?  She  wants 
some  wood  or  coal. — I  have  your  steel  fork;  have  you  mine?  1 
have  not  yours,  but  hers,  and  Henry's  is  on  the  table,  in  the  ether 
room.— Which  table  ?  The  mahogany  table.— Where  is  yoxur  mo- 
ther? She  is  at  church. — Is  your  sister  gone  to  school?  She  is.— 
Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church?  She  goes  every  morning 
and  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church?  She  goes  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o'clock  does 
she  get  up  ?  She  gets  up  at  sunrise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school,  to- 
day? I  do.— What  dost  thou  learn  at  school?  I  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your  good  mother  ?  She  is  gone 
to  shop  (503)  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening 
to  the  opera?  No,  Madam;  they  go  to  the  dancing  and  singing 
school.— Do  they  not  go  to  the  French  school?    They  g^  in  the 
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ing,  but  not  (mats  non)  in  the  evening. — Is  your  father  gone  a 
igl  He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold, 
you  like  to  go  a  hunting?  I  like  to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a 
rig. — Is  your  father  still  in  the  country  ?  Yes,  Madam,  he  is 
lere. — What  does  he  do  there  ?  He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fish- 
-Did  you  hunt  in  the  country  1  I  hunted  the  whole  day. — How 
did  you  stay  with  my  mother?  I  stayed  with  her  the  whole 
ng. — Is  it  long  wnce  you  were  at  the  castle  1  I  was  there  last 
:. — Did  you  find  many  people  there  ?  I  found  only  three  per- 
there,  the  French  teacher,  his  wife,  and  their  daughter,  who 
$8  so  well. 

Vooabulaibe.  2de  Sej 

Madame  votre  tante. 

Mademoiselle  votre  niece. 

Meademoiselles  vos  cousinea. 

Toute  personne.  (W3,  N.  1.) 

t  Le  mal  d'oreille. 

t  Le  mal  de  cceur. 

t  8a  scbut  a  un  violent  mal  de  tete. 

I8ESSIVE  PRONOUNS.— Pronotn*  Posseai/s  Abtolus,  Ftminin. 


aunt. 

niece. 

cousins. 

Mrson. 

arache. 

teartache. 

ster  has  a  violent  headache, 


Singular. 
thine,  his,  (hers,  its.) 

yours,         theirs. 
Plural. 
,  thine,  his,  (hers,  its.) 

(0.9,  A.1)  yours,  theirs. 
you  doing  t  (imperfect.)  I  was. 
:  were  you  Baying  t      I  was  not 
ing  anything, 
you  my  pen  or  hers  f 
saying  that  I  had  hers. 
:  do  you  wish  to  send  to  your 
itf 

h  to  send  her  a  tart, 
you  send  her  some  fruit  also  ? 

send  her  some. 

you  sent  the  books  to  my  sis- 
if 
s  sent  them  to  them. 


iche,  pain, 
sxt, 

rjrawberr7, 
sherry, 
newspaper, 
genet  te. 


1c  doulcur. 
ia  tourte. 
!i  pccho. 
la  firoise. 
1*  cerise. 

la  gazette. 


Singulier. 
La  mienne,     la  tienne,     la  sienne. 
La  noire,         la  votre,      la  lew. 

Pluriel. 
Les  miennes,  les  tiennes,  les  siennes. 
Les  notres,    les  votres,  les  leurs. 
Faisiez-vous  t  (imparfait)  Je/aisais. 
Que  disiex-voui  t  Je  ne  ditau 

rien. 
Avez-vous  ma  plume  ou  la  sienne  ? 
Je  disais  que  j'avais  la  sienne. 
Que  voulez-vous  envoyer  a  votre 

tante? 
Je  veux  lui  envoyer  une  tourte. 
Voulez-vous  lui  envoyer  aussi  des 

fruits? 
Je  veux  lui  en  envoyer. 
Avez-vous  envoye*  les  livres  a  met 

secure? 
Je  les  leur  ai  envoye*s. 
The  aunt,  ia  tante. 

The  female  cousin,      la  cousine. 
The  niece,  la  niece 

The  maid-servant,       la  servant* 
The  female  relation,    la  paten  le. 
The  female  neighbor,  la  voiaine* 
The  female  cook,       Ya  e.u\W*t%* 
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All  at  once. 

Suddenly,  all  of  a  sudden. 

This  week. 

This  year. 

Last  week. 

Next  week. 

Every  woman. 

Onco,  one  time,  every  time 

Every  week. 

A  table.        This  mahogany  table. 


Tout  a  la  foie. 

Tout  a  coup. 

Soudainement. 

Cette  semaine. 

Cette  annee. 

La  semaine  paseee. 

La  semaine  proehaine. 

Toutes  les  femmes. 

Une  fois,  toutes  les  fois,  chaque  foil 

Toutes  les  semaines. 

Une  table.        Cette  table  d'acajoi. 


CiNQUAXTS-sixiiMx  Thkjcb.     Ire  Sec. 

Venez-vous  do  la  campagne  pour  aller  a  la  banque?  Ori,  j'ti 
dessein  de  changer  un  billet  de  banque  en  argent. — Irez-vous  a  la 
bourse  avant  de  retourner  a  la  campagne  ?  Non,  mais  j'irai  achete: 
quelque  chose  pour  aller  a  la  peche.  Aimez-vous  la  peche  !  J:ahoe 
assez  a  pecher.  Pechez-vous  toute  la  joumee  ?  Non,  nous  pftchcis 
toute  la  matinee  ou  toute  la  soiree. — Qui  va  a  Pecole  de  chez  vo\iit 
Jean  va  a  Pecole  d' Anglais  et  de  Francais,  Sophie  a  Pecole  de  titm* 
et  de  chant,  et  Frederic  ne  va  a  aucune. — Qu'allez-vous  faire  cette 
semaine  a  la  campagne?  Nous  allons  couper  notre  grain.— V« 
cousins  vont-ils  en  Califomie  la  semaine  proehaine  ?  Ds  n'iront  que 
dans  deux  semaines.  Leurs  femmes  et  leurs  filles  iront-elles  avec 
eux?  Non,  elles  n'iront  pas. — N'avez-vous  paj  nettoye  mesbasde 
eoie,  mes  pantalorxs,  mon  habit  bleu,  et  mon  gilet  blanc  ?  Non,  pai 
encore,  je  ne  peux  pas  faire  tout  a  la  fois.  On  ne  peut  pas  fa:re 
tout  a  la  fois,  e'est  vrai ;  mais  je  croyais  que  vous  aviez  eu  asse*  !• 
temps  pour  faire  chaque  chose  a  son  tour. 

I  hear  a  noise  in  the  cellar ;  who  is  in  it  ?  The  old  dumb  woman, 
I  suppose. — What  does  she  want  from  (dans)  the  cellar?  She  wants 
some  wood  or  coal. — I  have  your  steel  fork;  have  you  mine?  1 
have  not  yours,  but  hers,  and  Henry's  is  on  the  table,  in  the  ether 
room. — Which  table  ?  The  mahogany  table. — Where  is  your  mo- 
ther? She  is  at  church. — Is  your  sister  gone  to  school?  She  is.— 
Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church?  She  goes  every  morning 
and  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to 
church  ?  She  goes  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. — At  what  o'clock  does 
she  get  up  ?  She  gets  up  at  sunrise. — Dost  thou  go  to  school,  to- 
day? I  do. — What  dost  thou  learn  at  school?  I  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  there. — Where  is  your  good  mother  ?  She  is  gone 
to  shop  (503)  with  my  little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening 
to  the  opera?  No,  Madam;  they  go  to  the  dancing  and  singing 
school— Do  they  not  go  to  the  French  school?    They  g^  in  the 
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tag,  but  not  (mats  non)  in  the  evening. — Is  your  father  gone  a 
igl  He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold, 
you  like  to  go  a  hunting?  I  like  to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a 
ig. — Is  your  father  still  in  the  country  ?  Yes,  Madam,  he  is 
lere. — What  does  he  do  there  ?  He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fish- 
-Did  you  hunt  in  the  country?  I  hunted  the  whole  day. — How 
iid  you  stay  with  my  mother?  I  stayed  with  her  the  whole 
ng. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the  castle  ?  I  was  there  last 
;. — Did  you  find  many  people  there  ?  I  found  only  three  per- 
there,  the  French  teacher,  his  wife,  and  their  daughter,  who 
js  so  well. 

VOOABULAIRS.    2de  Sej 

Madame  votre  tante. 

Mademoiselle  votre  niece. 

Mesdemoiselles  vos  cousines. 

Toute  personne.  (W3,  N.  1.) 

t  Le  mal  d'oreille. 

t  Le  mal  de  caeur. 

t  8a  sceur  a  un  violent  mal  de  tSte. 

1SESSIVE  PRONOUNS.— Pronoms  Poaessift  Absolut,  Fiminxiu 


aunt. 

niece. 

cousins. 

lerson. 

arache. 

eartache. 

ster  has  a  violent  headache. 


Singular. 
thine,  his,  (hers,  its.) 

yours,         theirs. 
Plural. 

thine,  his,  (hers,  its.) 
(O.  9,  4.1)  yours,  theirs. 
you  doing  t  (imperfect.)  I  wa«. 
were  you  taying  t      I  was  not 
mg  anything, 
you  my  pen  or  hers  f 
saying  that  I  had  hers. 
do  you  wish  to  send  to  your 
tt 

l  to  send  her  a  tart. 
you  send  her  some  fruit  also  ? 


send  her  some 

. 

you  sent  the  books  to  my  sis- 
f 
I  sent  them  to  them. 

£>.e,  pain, 

Ic  douleur. 

art, 

i\  tourte. 

>£££!), 

h  pScho. 

irawberr?, 

la  fraise. 

berry, 

la  cerise. 

lewspoper. 

gamtte. 

la  gazette. 

Singulier. 
La  mienne,     la  tienne,     la  sienne. 
La  noire,         la  votre,      la  lew. 

Pluriel. 
Les  miennes,  lea  tiennes,  les  siennes. 
Les  no  tree,    les  votres,  les  leurs. 
Faisiez-vout  t  (imparfait)  Je/aisait. 
Que  disiez-vout  t  Je  ne  ditai* 

rien. 
Avez-vous  ma  plume  ou  la  sienne  ? 
Je  disais  que  j'avais  la  sienne. 
Que  voulez-vous  envoyer  a  votro 

tante  ? 
Je  veux  lui  envoyer  une  tourte. 
Voulez-vous  lui  envoyer  aussi  dea 

fruits? 
Je  veux  lui  en  envoyer. 
Avez-vous  envoye"  les  livres  a  met 

tceursf 
Je  les  leur  ai  envoyes. 
The  aunt,  ia  tante. 

The  female  cousin,      la  cousins. 
The  niece,  la  niece. 

The  maid-servant,       la  servant*. 
The  female  relation,    la  paten  le. 
The  female  neighbor  la  voisine* 
The  female  cook,       \a  voN»*\Nta%« 
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The  merchandise, 

(goods,)  la  merchandise. 

What  was  you  doing  ?   I  was  making 

a-cherry  tart  for  my  niece. 
Were  you  telling  the  maid-servant  to 
.fa3ten  tho  windows  ?  I  was. 


The  brother-in-law,  le  bean  (ret* 
The  sister-in-law.  la  belle-tosnr. 
Que  faisiez-vous  ?        Je  faisais  am 

tourte  aux  cerises  pour  ma  niece. 
Disiez-vous  a  la  servante  de  ferine? 

les  fendtres  f   Je  le  lui  disais. 


Cixquante-sixi^me  Th£me.     2do  Sec. 

Mile ,  voire  niece  est-elle  a  la  maison  ?  Je  no  sai»  pas.  Je  rail 
envoyer  la  servante  pour  voir  si  elle  est  dan?  sa  chambre.  N'im- 
porte;  je  n'ai  pas  le  temps  de  ra'arreter  a  present.  Voulez-vooi 
avoir  la  bonte  de  lui  presenter  ces  peches,  en  mon  nom?  Oh! 
ellcs  sont  superbes !  Je  vous  remercie,  en  son  nom.  Mais  a  pre- 
sent que  j'y  pense,  comment  se  porte  Madame  votre  belle-sear! 
J'etais  chez  elle  hier  soir.  Elle  se  porte  bien,  merci.  Preseotez-lui 
mes  compliments  quand  vous  la  reverrez.  Je  n'y  manquerai  pat. 
J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  saluer.  Adieu,  M. — La  parente  du  general 
a-t-elle  mal  d'oreille?  Mai  d'oreille!  Noil,  elle  n'a  pas  mil 
d'oreille.  Pourquoi  le  croyiez-vous  ? — La  cuisiniere  de  notre  voisine 
n'a-t-elle  pas  envoye  une  tourte  aux  cerises  a  notre  petite  fille,  cette 
semaine  ?  Si  fait,  elle  lui  en  a  envoye  une ;  non  pas  cette  semaine, 
mais  la  semaine  passe e. — Que  faisiez-vous  l'annee  passee?  J'etais 
marchand. — N?etes-vous  pas  l'associe  de  votre  beau-frere?  Je  n'ai 
point  de  beau-frere,  de  sorte  que  je  ne  puis  pas  etre  son  associe.— 
On  m'a  dit  que  votre  belle-sceur  avait  une  excellente  cuisiniere, 
est-ce  vrai?  On  en  trouve  a  peine  line  bonne,  mais  la  sienna 
I'est.    En  etes-vous  sure  ?    Oui,  du  moins  ma  belle-saeur  le  dit 

Are  these  girls  as  good  (sage)  as  their  brothers  ?  They  are  better 
than  they. — Can  your  sisters  speak  German  ?  They  cannot,  bet 
they  are  learning  it. — Have  you  brought  anything  to  your  mother! 
I  brought  her  some  good  fruit  and  a  fine  tart. — What  has  your  niece 
brought  you  ?  Sne  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  good  strawberries, 
and  good  peaches. — Do  you  like  peaches?  I  like  them  much.— 
How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbor  (fern.)  given  you?  She  has 
given  me  more  than  twenty. — Have  you  eaten  many  cherries,  this 
year?  I  have. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  niece  ?  I  gave  her 
so  many  that  she  cannot  eat  them  all. — Why  have  you  not  given 
any  to  your  good  neighbor?  (fern.)  I  wished  to  give  her  some,  bat 
she  would  not  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like  cherries. 

WVc  there  any  pears  (la  poire)  last  year  ?  There  were  not  tlttj. 
— Ha»  your  cousin  (fern.)  any  strawberries'?  She  has  er»  many  that 
sho  cannot  eat  them  all. — Do  yo*j  expect  to  see  your  niece,  to-day? 
I  hope  to  see  her,  for  she  Las  premised  me  to  dice  with  us«— 1 
admire  {admirer)  that  family,  (to  famUle,)  for  tl  e  father  is  the  kins; 
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and  me  mother  is  the  queen  of  it.  The  children  and  the  servants 
are  the  subjects  (le  svjet)  of  the  state,  (Vital.)  The  tutors  of  the 
children  are  the  ministers,  who  share  ( partager)  with  the  king  and 
queen  the  care  (le  soin)  of  the  government,  (le  gouverncment.)  The 
good  education  (Vidueation,  fem.)  which  is  given  to  children  [Obt. 
101 — 2)  is  the  crown,  (la  couronne)  of  monarchs,  (le  monarque.) 

Vocabulaire.     Sme  Sec. 

Obs.  136.  The  three  substantives  juteur,  author,  peintre,  painter ; 
poet,  are  of  the  masculine  gender  only,  and  are  used  for  both  sexes. 


8he  is  a  poetess. 

Is  she  a  painter  f 

She  is  an  author. 

To  hire,  to  let. 

Hare  you  already  hired  a  room  ? 

To  admit  or  grant  a  thing. 

To  confess  a  thing. 

Do  you  grant  that  ? 

I  do  grant  it. 

Do  you  confess  four  fault  ? 

I  confess  it. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. 

To  confess,  to  avow,  to  own,  fp  ac- 
knowledge. 

To  confess. 

So  much,  so  many. 

She  has  so  many  candles  that  she 
cannot  burn  them  all. 

To  catch  a  cold. 


Elle  est  poete. 

Est-elle  peintre  f 

Elle  est  auteur. 

Louer,  1. 

Avez-vous  deja  loud  une  chan  i  re  t 

!    Convenir*  de  quelque  chose. 

Convenez-vous  de  celaf 

J'en  conviens. 

Convene*  vous  de  votre  faute  f 

J*en  conviens. 

Je  conviens  que  c'est  une  faute. 

Avouer,  1. 

Confesser,  1. 

Tant. 

Elle  a  tant  de  chandelles  qu'elle  ns 

peut  pas  les  bruit  t  tomes, 
t  S'enrhumer,  1. 
t  Rendre  malade. 


To  make  sick. 

Obt.  137.  To  make,  before  an  adjective,  must  be  translated  by:  rendre. 
If  you  eat  so  much  it  will  make  youl  Si  vous  mangez  tant,  cela  vous  ren* 

tick.  I      dra  malade. 

Obt.  138.  When  the  English  pronoun  it  relates  to  a  preceding  urcum 
stance,  it  is  translated  by  cela  ;  when  to  a  following  circumstance,  by  il. 


Does  it  suit  you  to  lend  your  gun  ? 

It  does  not  suit  me  to  lend  it. 

It  does  not  suit  me. 

M'hcre  did  you  catch  a  cold  ? 

y  stught  a  cold  in  going  from  the 

opera. 
To  have  &  coid. 
The  cold,  the  cough. 
f  have  a  cold  in  my  head. 
You  have  a  cold  on  your  breast. 
The  brain,  the  chest. 
15» 


Vous  convient-il  dc  preter  votre  fusilt 
11  ne  me  convient  pas  de  le  prSter^ 
Cela  ne  me  convient  pas. 
t  Ou  vous  etes-vous  enrhume  ? 
t  Je  me  suis  enrhumS  en  sonant  ds 

I'opera. 
t  Etre  enrhumu. 
Lo  rhume,  la  toux. 
t  J'fj  un  rhume  de  cerveau. 
t  Vou9  avez  un  rhume  de  poitrine* 
Le  corveau,  la  poitrine. 
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Has  she  not  a  bad  cough  f  I  N'a-t-elle  pas  une  mauTaise  lov  t 

Yes.  she  has  (one).  I  Si  fait,  elle  en  a  une  mauvaiae. 

Cinquaxte-sixieme  Th£me.    Sme  Sec. 

Avez-vous  bien  donni  la  nuit  passee  ?  Non,  je  n'ai  pasbien  dorm 
du  tout.  On  a  fait  tant  de  bruit  que  cela  m'a  empeche  de  durmir. 
Oil  avez-vous  passe  la  soiree  hier  ?  Je  Tai  passee  chez  mo&  beau« 
frere.  Y  avez-vous  vu  votre  belle-samr?  Jel'yaivue.  Comment 
ae  porte-t-elle  ?  Elle  se  porte  mieux  qu'a  Fordinaire.  Avez-voua 
joue?  Nous  n'avons  pas  joue,  pas  mCmo  aux  echecs;  mais  nous 
avons  lu  de  bons  livres ;  car  ma  belle-sceur  lime  mieux  lire  :pe  de 
jouer. — Avez-vous  lu  la  gazette  de  ce  matin  ?  Je  Pai  lue.  Y  a-t-3 
quelque  chose  de  nouveau  dedans  ?  II  y  a  toujours  du  nouveau ;  mail 
rien  de  bien  interessant.  Que  dit-on  du  roi  et  de  la  reine  ?  Celui-li 
est  occupe  du  soin  du  gouvernement,  et  celle-ci  du  soin  de  safamille. 
N'etait-elle  pas  a  la  campagne  quand  vous  y  etiez?  Non,  elle  n'y 
etait  pas  alors;  mais  elle  y  etait  la  vemaine  derniere. — Sa  filleest 
interessante,  n'est-ce  pas?  C'est  ce  que  je  disais.  Le  commiadi- 
sait-il  ou  faisait-il  quelque  chose  ?  II  disait  quelque  chose,  mais,  H 
ne  faisait  rien.  Qui  faisait  quelque  chose?  Charlotte  faisait  une 
couronne  de  cerises. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  pfcy?    They  cannot  go  thither 
because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill.— Where 
did  they  catch  a  cold  ?    They  caught  a  cold  in  going  from  the  open 
last  night. — Does  it  suit  your  6ister  to  eat  some  peaches  ?    It  does 
not  suit  her  to  eat  any,  for  she  has  already  eaten  a  good  many,  and 
if  she  eats  so  much  it  will  make  her  ill. — Have  you  already  hired  a 
room?    I  have  already  hired  one. — Where  have  you  hired  it?   1 
have  hired  it  in  William-street,  (dans  la  rue  or  rue  Guillaume,)  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  fifty-two. — At  whose  house  (chez  qui)  have  yoo 
hired  it  ?    At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold  you  a  horse. 
-—For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  ?    He  has  hired  one  for 
his  son,  who  has  just  arrived  from  France. — Why  have  you  not  kept 
your  promise  ?  (la  promesse.)  Which  promise  ?    I  do  not  remember 
what  I  promised  you.— Had  you  not  promised  us  to  take  us  to  the 
eoncert  last  Thursday?    I  confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  promising 
you ;  the  concert,  however,  has  not  taken  place. 

Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  ?  He  confesses  it. — Whr^  co?s 
your  uncle  say  to  (de)  that  note  ?  Ho  says  that  it  it  vnittsn  very 
well,  but  he  admits  that  he  hr.s  b33n  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  cap- 
tain .—Do  you  confess  your  fault  now  ?  I  confabs  it  to  be  a  fault- 
Where  have  you  found  my  cost?  I  have  found  it  in  the  blue  room 
uo  sttirs.    The  front  room  or  tibo  t  acl.  vcom  *    The  back  room.  (Ofa. 
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SfiD  yon  hang  my  bat  on  the  tree  ?  I  will  hang  it  thereon. — 
re  yon  to-day?  lam  not  very  well. — What  is  the  matter 
on  ?  I  have  a  violent  headache  and  a  cold.— Where  did  yon 
&  cold?  I  caught  it  last  night  in  going  from  the  pla/.— 
Id  iB  your  niece  ?    She  is  about  10  years  old. 


'-SEVENTH  LESSON,  67th.-  Cinquantcseptibne  Leqonjftme. 


hVa,  the  question. 

ivai,  carriage,    house. 

tor,  family,       promise. 

;    the  right  leg,  the  left 

roat.  This  sore  throat. 

•e  all  a  sore  throat. 

«t  Salt  meat. 

neat. 

iee£  Cool  water. 

td.  Some  good  victuals. 

ih.  The  dainty  dishes. 

tats.  Milk-food. 

aft,  to  walk,  to  ttep. 


Questiotmer,  1  (211),     U  qiestfcm. 
La  cravate,   la  voitore,    la  maison. 
La  lettre,    la  famille,    la  promesse. 
La  jambe,  la  jamhe  droite,  la  gauche. 
Cette  gorge.        Ce  mal  de  gorge. 
Nous  avons  tons  mal  a  la  gorge. 
La  viande.  De  la  viande  sales. 

De  la  viande  fraiche. 
Da  bceuf  frais.     De  1'eau  fraiche. 
L'alimeut.  De  bona  aliments. 

Le  mets.  Les  entremets. 

Des  mets  sales.    Da  laitage. 
Marcher,  1. 

Th 


138}.  Marcher  must  not  be  mistaken  for  *e  promener.  (441.) 
means  to  walk,  and  the  latter  to  walk  for  pleasure. 


walked  a  good  deal  to-day. 

been  walking  in  the  garden 

my  mother. 

k  or  travel  a  mile. 

k  or  travel  a  league. 

k  a  step. 

e  a  step,  (meaning  to  take 

urea.) 

>n  a  journey. 

le  a  speech. 

i  of  business. 

ir. 

laact  business. 

die  with  something. 

ire  you  meddling  with  ? 

jddling  with  ray  own  business. 

t  attend  to  it  any  longer. 

-aveler  always  meddles  with 

people's  business, 
t  meddle  with  other  people's 
teas. 

other  people. 


J'ai  marche  beaucoup  aujourd'hui. 
Je  me  suis  promene*  dans  le  jardin 

avec  ma  mere, 
t  Faire  un  mille. 
t  Faire  une  lieue. 
t  Faire  un  pas. 
t  Faire  une  demarche. 

t  Faire  un  voyage, 
t  Faire  un  disco  urs. 

{  Une  affaire. 

Faire  des  affaires. 

t  Se  miler  de  quelque  ehoee, 

De  quoi  vous  mSlez-vous  f 

Je  me  mfile  de  mes  proprcs  affaires. 

Je  ne  m'en  mele  plus. 

Ce  voyageur  se  mdle  toujour*  des 

affaires  des  autres. 
Je  ne  me  mSle  pas  des  affaires  d'aa 

trui. 
Autrui,  (indefinite  pronoun,  withoat 

gender  or  plural.) 
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Did  you  wish,  want  ?  I  did,  (imperf.)   |  Vonliez-vous  ?  (1 47)  Je  voulais,  (imp. ) 
_  .       , .       ...       .  A.  C  4-  II  ae  mfcle  de  peindrc. 

He  employs  himself  in  painting.        j  J  n  ^^  de£mture, 

The  art  of  painting.  I  La  peinture. 

Chemistry.        The  chemist.  |  La  chimie.  La  clrimirte. 

Cdcquante-8eptieme  Theme.    Ire  Sec. 

On  m'a  dit  que  vous  vouliez  me  questionner  ?  Oui,  c'est  vrai, 
j'ai  une  question  a  vous  faire.  Do  qui  est  la  lettre  que  vous  avez 
recue ?  La  lettre  que  j'ai  re9ue !  Ah  !  c'est  un  secret.  Que  vous 
ne  voulez  pas  me  contier,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  c'est  un  secret  que 
j'aime  mieux  garder.  Eh,  bien !  gardez-le. — La  voiture  est  devant 
ia  porte  de  la  maison,  etes-vous  pret  a  partirf  Pret;  mais  non, 
je  ne  savais  pas  que  la  voiture  allait  venir  sit6t. — Nous  croyionsque 
vous  le  saviez.  Qu'avez-vous  encore  a  faire  ?  J'ai  a  mettre  ma 
cravate.  C'est  Paffaire  d'une  minute.  L'affaire  d'une  minute  I  pas 
aveo  moi.  J'aime  a  avoir  une  cravate  bien  mise,  bien  arraogta. 
Alors  ne  parlez  plus  et  faites-le  vite.  Eh,  bien!  Laissez-moi; 
all  z-vous-en,  (go  away.)  Je  vais  en  bas,  je  descends,  pour  pre- 
parer votre  chapeau,  vos  gants,  et  votre  parapluie.  Non,  Don, 
laissez  tout  cela  et  melez-vous  de  vos  propres  affaires.  Si  je  me 
mele  des  v6tres,  c'est  que  je  vous  time. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ?  With  much  pleasure. — What  have 
you  for  dinner !  {quels  mets  avez-vous  ?)  We  have  good  60up,  some 
fresh  and  salt  meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food! 
I  like  it  better  than  (preferer  a)  all  other  food. — Are  you  ready  to 
dine  ?  I  am. — Do  you  intend  to  set  out  soon  ?  I  intend  setting  out 
next  week. — Do  you  travel  alone?  (seuU)  No,  Madam,  I  travel 
with  my  uncle. — Do  you  travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ?  (421.)  We 
travel  in  a  carriage.— Did  you  meet  any  traveler  in  your  last  journey 
(dans  votre  dernier  voyage)  to  Berlin  ?  We  met  many  travelers.— 
How  do  you  intend  to  spend  your  time  (49s)  this  summer?  I  intend 
to  take  a  short  (petit)  journey. 

Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  ?  I  like  much  to  walk, 
but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage.  Did  he  not  wish  to  walk? 
He  wished  to  walk  at  first,  (d'abord,)  but  he  wished  to  get  into  the 
coach  (monter  en  voiture)  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  so  that  I 
did  not  walk  much. — Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business?  He  no 
longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does  he  meddle 
with  your  business?  He  does  not  generally  (ordinairement)  meddla 
with  other  people's  business,  but  he  meddles  with  mine  because  he 
loves  me. — Has  your  master  made  von  recite  your  lesson  to-day1 
He  has  made  me  recite  it. — Did  you  know  it?  I  knew  it  pretty 
well. — Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  ?  I  have  done  some 
but  I  have  not  quite  finished  my  lessoa. 
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The  art. 

Strange. 

It  U  strange.     It  is 

To  employ  one*$  eel/it 

To 


That  art  is  easy. 
pity. 


Vogabulaibb.    2de  Sec 
Vart. 


To  look  at  tome  one, 

I  d->  not  like  to  meddle  with  things 

that  do  not  concern  me. 
That  concerns  nobody. 
To  can  about.    To  care  about  it. 


Obe.  139.    Setouder 


Do  yon  wish  to  go  to  Italy  ? 

I  hare  no  great  wish  to  go.   I  do  not 

care  about  it.    Td  rather  not 
8he  need  to  like  dancing,  but  she 

cares  no  more  about  it. 
We'd  rather  not  ting. 
To  attract. 

Loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  singing  attracts  me. 
To  charm.  To  enchant. 

I  am  charmed  with  it. 
The  beauty.  The  goodness. 


Cetart-llest/acsfe; 
Ktrange,  etonnant. 
C'est  etnmge.     C'est  dommsge. 
S'occupcr,  l,deor  a. 
Concenter,    1,  or   rtgardcr,   1,  quel- 

qu'un. 
Regarder,  1,  quebpiun. 
f  Je  n'aime  pas  a  me  meler  de  ce 

qui  ne  me  regarde  pas. 
Cela  ne  regarde  personne. 
f  Se  Boucier,  1,  de.    S'en  soucier. 

die,  is  not  frequently  used  affirmatively. 

Aves-vous  envie  d'aller  en  Italie  ? 

•  f  Je  ne  m'en  sonde  pas. 

Elle  aimait  ($  U7)  la  danse,  mais  ell* 

ne  s'en  soucie  plus. 
Nous  ne  nous  soucionspasdeefoitfer. 
Attirer,  1. 

L'aimant  attire  le  fer. 
Son  chant  m'attire. 
Charmer,  1.  Enchanter,  1. 

J'en  suis  charm 6,  (/em.  Se.) 
La  beoutd.  La  bonte*. 


Obe.  140.   All  nouns  ending  in  tit  and  expressing  properties  or  qt  alities, 
are  feminine. 


The  harmony,  the  voice,  the  power. 

To  repeat. 

The  repetition,  the  rehearsal. 

The  wisdom.  Study. 

The  lord.  Our  Lord. 

A  memorandums  bill.  A  nightingale. 

All  beginnings  are  difficult. 

To  create. 

The  Creator,  the  creation. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  benefit.     Heaven.     The  earth. 

Solitude.  The  meeting. 

Flour,  meal.  Some  wheat. 

The  mill.        Marriage.        Death. 


L' harmonic,     la  voix,      le  pouvoir. 
Ripiter,  1. 


La  r£pe*tition. 
La  sagesse. 
Le  seigneur. 
Un  me*moire. 


L'Ctude. 
Notre  Seigneur. 
Unrossignol. 


Tous  les  commencements  sont  diffi* 

ciles. 
Crier,  1. 

Le  Createur,         la  creation. 
La  crainte  du  Seigneur. 
Le  bienfait.       Le  ciel.       La  tcrre. 
La  solitude.  L' assembled. 

La  farine.  Du  froment. 

Le  moulin.    Le  manage.    La  mort. 

ClKQUANTE-SEPTIEMB   TlI&MB.       2de  SeC 

N'admirez-vous#pas  la  beaute  de  cette  dame  ?    Si  fait,  mais  j'ad 
mire  encore  plus  sa  bonte.— Preferez-vors  la  bonte  a  la  beaute  ♦ 
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Sans  doute.  Qui  ne  la  prSfere  pas  ?  Beaucoup  de  personnel. — Li 
farine  de  votre  boulanger  est-elle  bonne?  Elle  est  quelquefoi* 
bonne  et  quelque  fois  sure,  (sour.)— Ou  se  tenaient  leurs  assem- 
blies? Lenrs  assemblies  se  tenaient  dans  la  solitude  des  bois. 
Madame  de  Beaumont  va-t-elle  au  concert  ?  Non,  elle  a  o&le  sa 
place  &  sa  niece.  Autrefois  elle  aimait  le  chant,  a  present  elle  ne 
s'en  soucie  plus. — N'iront-elles  pas  au  bal  ?  Non,  elles  n'iront  pas, 
car  elles  ne  se  soucient  plus  de  la  danse.  De  quoi  te  soucies-tu? 
Je  ne  me  soucie  pas  de  grand9  chose,  (/  am  indifferent  to  almost 
everything.) — Ou  est  le  maltre  de  chant  f  H  est  a  la  repetition.— 
Combien  de  repetitions  y  a-t-il  par  semaine  ?  II  y  en  a  une  tous 
les  matins.  L'art  de  peindre  est-il  facile?  Demandez  a  Mile. 
Caroline,  qui  s'oecupe  de  la  peinture. — La  bonte  est  un  bienfait  du 
cieL  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oui.  G'est  un  bienfait  que  le  Createur  a  ac- 
cords a  la  terre.  Avez-vous  appris  le  manage  de  votre  cousin? 
Oui,  il  m'en  a  informs.  C'est  dommage,  n'est-ce  pas?  Je  nedia 
rien ;  mais  je  n'en  pense  pas  moins.  La  mort  ducapitaine  est 
strange,  n'est-oe  pas  ?    Oui,  elle  est  tres-etrange. 

What  have  you  been  doing  (i  145)  at  school,  to-day?  We  have 
been  listening  to  our  professor. — What  did  he  say  new  and  interest* 
ing?  He  made  a  long  (grand)  speech  on  the  goodness  of  God. 
After  saying  (40>)  "  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a  good 
memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God,"  he  said,  "  God  is  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  all  wis- 
dom."— What  are  you  doing  all  day  in  this  garden?  I  am  walking 
in  it. — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you?  (qu'esUce  qui  vousy 
attire?)  The  singing  of  the  birds  attracts  me,  (m7y  attire.) — Are 
there  any  nightingales  in  it?  There  are  some  in  it,  and  the  har- 
mony of  their  singing  enchants  me. — Have  those  nightingales  more 
power  over  (sur)  you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of 
your  tender  (tendre)  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ?  I  confess 
the  harmony  of  the  singing  of  these  little  birds  has  more  power 
over  me  than  the  most  tender  words  (que  les  paroles  les  plus  tendres) 
ox  my  dearest  friends. 

How  does  your  niece  amuse  herself  (or  pass  her  time)  in  her 
solitude  ?  She  reads  a  good  deal,  she  plays  on  the  piano,  she  is 
fond  of  painting,  and  she  writes  letters  to  her  absent  mother. — How 
does  your  uncle  amuse  himself  in  his  solitude  ?  He  used  to  find 
(♦  147)  much  pleasure  in  society,  in  the  world;  but  now  he  does  not 
care  about  it ;  he  is  only  fond  of  fishing  and  chemistry.  Why  do 
you  not  call  on  Frederick ?  What  is  that  to  you?  (qu'est-ce  que  cell 
vousfait)  I  beg,  (je  vous  prie?)  I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me ;  but  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  con- 
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ich  about  (que  je  mJ  infer  esse  beaucoup  a)  what  you  are 
ny  one  trouble  bis  head  about  you  ?  No  one  troubles 
me,  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble,  {je  n'en  vaux  pa§ 


H  LESSON,  5S\h.—Cinquante-hwtieme  Lt$<m}  bSm. 

Yooabulaibb.    Ire  Sec. 
OND  FUTURE.— Futur  FomU  ou  Compoti. 
«e,  like  the  second  future,  is  formed  from  the  future  of  the 
j  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated.    Ex. 


1. 

J'aurai  aime\ 

oved. 

Tu  auras  aime". 

vill  have  loved. 

11,  elle,  ou  on  aura  aime*. 

ved. 

Nous  aurons  aime". 

red. 

Vous  aurez  aime*. 

oved. 

lis  (/em.  elles)  auront  time. 

9. 

Je  serai  venu,  Fen.  venue. 

some. 

Tu  seras  venu,    "    venue. 

is. 

11  sera  venu. 

xie. 

Elle  sera  venue. 

ime. 

Nous  serons  venue,  Fern,  venues. 

•me. 

Vous  serez  venue,     "      venues.1 

some. 
»me,  fern. 

lis  seront  venus.  >  /%„  m^mm  mM^mt 
it.,,  .  t  unaeravenm. 
Elles  seront  venues. ) 

,  praised. 

J'aurai  e"td*  loue*,  Fan.  louee. 

)een  praised. 

Tu  auras  e'te'  loue*,  "     louee. 

n  praised. 

II  aura  e'te"  loue\ 

en  praised. 

Elle  aura  e*te*  louee. 

sen  praised. 

Nous  aurons  6t6  louee,  /est.  louees. 

;en  praised. 

Vous  aurcp  e'te*  louee,  "  ouees. 
lis  auront  e*te*  louee. 

teen  praised. 

have  been  praised. 

Elles  auront  e'te*  louees. 

i. 

Je  me  serai  leve\   /em.  levee. 

gone  to  bed. 

Tu  te  seras  couche\  "    couches. 

dressed  himself? 

Se  sera-t-il  deshabille*  t 

3  dressed  herself. 

Elle  ne  se  sera  pas  habillee. 

e  praised  one's  self  ? 

Se  sera-t-on  loue*  f 

ade  a  mistake. 

Nous  nous  serons  trompea. 

iken  a  walk  T 

Vous  serez-vous  promene*  t  (sing.)1 

ive  sat  down  T 

Ne  se  seront -Us  pas  aesie  ? 

ive  sat  down  T 

Ne  se  seront-elles  pas  assises  f 

scessary  to  remark,  that  if  one  person  only  is  spoken  to, 
xmd  person  plural,  vou$,  it  employed  itiatet&ot  *to» 
t,  no  §  is  put  to  the  past  participU. 
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To  haw  left. 

When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse  I  shall 

have  only  ten  crowns  left. 
How  much  money  have  you  left  f 
I  have  one  franc  leit. 
I  have  only  one  franc  left. 
How  much  has  your  brother  left  T 
lie  has  one  crown  left. 
(low  much  has  your  sister  left  ? 
She  lias  only  three  sous  left. 
(low  much  have  your  brothers  left  ? 
Thev  have  one  louis  left. 


t  Better,  1. 

Quand  j'aurai  paye*  le  chevtc  ft  * 

me  restera  que  dix  ecus. 
Combien  d' argent  vousrente-t-iit 
II  me  reste  un  franc. 
II  ne  me  reste  qu'un  franc 
Combien  reste -t-il  a  votre  frere  Y 
II  lai  reste  un  ecu. 
Combien  reste -t-il  a  votre  sour? 
II  ne  lui  reste  que  trois  sous. 
Combien  reste-t-il  a  vos  frerest 
II  leur  reste  un  louis. 


06*.  141.  In  English  the  present  (Obs.  106,  46s)  or  the  perfect  is  v*A 
after  the  conjunctions,  when,  at  woon  as,  or  after,  when  futurity  is  to  In 
expressed ;  but  in  French  the  future  must  in  such  instances  always  It 
employed. 

CiNQUANTE-nuiTiiME  Th&mk.     Ire  See. 

Lorsque  vous  serez  venue  nous  voir,  nous  irons  ^-o us  voir,  car 
vous  savez  que  vous  nous  devez  une  visit  e.  Comptez-vous  les 
visites  de  cette  maniere  ?  Non,  e'est  seuleroent  pour  vous  rappeler 
qu'il  y  a  long-temps  que  nous  iravons  eu  le  plaisir  de  vous  voii 
chez  nous. — Aussitdt  qu'ils  auront  ete  apportes,  envoyez-les-moi, 
entendez-vous  ?  Je  n'y  manquerai  pas. — Quand  irez-vous  voir  les 
De  Courci  ?  (S 140 — 5.)  Nous  passerons  chez  eux  aussitdt  que  nous 
perons  informes  de  leur  retour. — Charles  ira-t-il  se  promener  a  cheval 
apres  qu'il  aura  dine?  Non,  il  ira  faire  une  visile  a  son  oncle 
dont  la  fern  me  est  morte,  (is  dead.)  Sa  femme  est  raorte,  et  de 
quoi  ?  Kile  est  morte  clu  cholera.  C'est  dommage.  C'etait  une 
tres-bonne  dame. — Le  marc  hand  a-t-il  envoye  le  baril  de  farinel 
Non,  il  ne  Fa  pas  encore  envoye.  Quand  il  l'aura  envoye,  faites  do 
pain.  J'en  ferai  aussitdt  que  la  farine  sera  venue. — Sa  viez-vous  qne 
Thomas  est  marie  ?  (married?)  Non,je  ne  le  savais  pas;  raabje 
savais  que  Marthe  est  mariee,  et  bieu  mariee.  Avec  qui  est-elle 
mariee?  Ello  est  mariee  avec  M.  Dubois.  Le  marchand?  Non, 
Pavocat.    J 'en  suis  charmee. 

Will  your  parents  go  into  the  country  to-morrow  ?  They  will  not 
go,  for  it  is  too  dusty.— Shall  we  take  a  walk,  to-day  1  We  will  not 
take  a  walk,  for  it  is  soon  going  to  rain. — Will  it  rain  before  12 
o'clock  ?  I  believe  it  will. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation 
behind  (dcrriere)  yonder  mountain  ?  {cette  montagne-ld  ?)  I  see  it— 
Shall  we  go  in?  We  will  go  in,  if  you  like. — Will  you  go  'nto  thai 
room  ?  I  shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  is  6rnoky. — I  wish  you  a  good 
•coming,  Madam,  (26*.)— Will  you  not  rome  in  ?  Will  you  not  sb 
tfwnt    I  will  sit  down  upon  that  large  arm-chair. — Will  yon  ttL 
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tas  become  of  your  brother  1  I  will  tell  you. — Where  is 
*  Do  you  not  see  her?  She  sits  upon  the  bench.— Is 
r  seated  upon  the  bench?    No,  he  sits  upon  the  sofa  of 

m  spent  all  th;  money  *  T  have  not  spent  all. — How  much 
eft?  I  have  no*  much  left;  I  have  but  five  francs  left.— 
h  money  have  thy  sisters  left?  They  have  but  three 
ft. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor?  I 
igh  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay  him  I  shall  Lave  but 
-How  much  money  will  your  brothers  have  left?  They 
a  hundred  crowns  left. — When  will  you  go  to  Italy?  I 
»  soon  as  (aussitdt  que)  1  have  learned  Italian. — When  will 
ers  go  to  France  ?  They  will  go  as  soon  as  they  know 
When  will  they  learn  it?  They  will  learn  it  when  they 
d  a  good  master. — How  much  money  shall  we  have  left 
have  paid  for  our  horses?  When  we  have  paid  for  them, 
lave  only  a  hundred  crowns  left. 

Vocabulaieb.    2de  Sec. 


•  have  paid  the  tailor,  they 
i  a  hundred  francs  left, 
n  at  my  aunt's,  will  you 
see  me? 

lave  done  writing,  will  you 
rn  with  me  ? 

ay  when  you  have  finished 

rcise. 

.  you  do  v,  hen  you  have 

ve  spoken  to  your  brother, 
now  what  I  have  to  do. 


Quand  ils  auront  paye*  le  tailleur,  il 

leur  restera  cent  francs. 
Quand  je  serai  chez  ma  tante,  vien- 

drez-vous  me  voir  ?  (Ob*.  106,  46*.> 
Apr**  que  vaue  aura  Jinx  d'ecrire. 

viendrez-vous  faire  un  tour  avee 

moi  ? 
Voutjouerez  lorsque  vou$  aura  Jim 

votre  th£me. 
Que  ferez-vous  quand  vous  aures 

din£? 
Quand  j'aurai  parle*  a  votre  frere,  je 

saurai  ce  que  j'ai  a  faire. 


Idioms  with  Fairi. 


q  ?           It  does. 

t  Fait-il  de  la  pluie  f        11  en  fait. 

t  II  fait  de  la  pluie. 

>w  ?         It  does  not. 

t  Fait-il  de  la  neige  f  11  n'en  fait  pas 

1 11  fait  de  la  neige. 

y» 

t  Fait-il  de  la  boue  I 

y. 

1 11  fait  de  la  boue. 

y  out  of  doors  T 

t  Fait-il  sale  dehors  ? 

nuddy. 

1 11  fait  tree-sale. 

T 

t  Fait-il  de  la  poussiere  f 

lusty. 

1 11  fait  beau  coup  de  poussiere. 

yf 

t  Fait-il  de  la  fume'e  f 

noky 

1 11  fait  trop  dt  *ume*e. 

its.       Out  of  the  window. 

Dehors.               Par  la  fenStre- 
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To  enter,  to  go  in,  to  come  in. 

Will  you  go  into  my  room  ?    I  will 

go  in. 
Will  you  go  in  f        I  shall  go  in. 
To  eit  down. 
ft  tit,  to  be  seated. 
JJ3  is  seated  upon  the  large  chair. 
She  is  seated  upon  the  bench. 
To  fill . . .  with,        fll  up  . . .  with. 
Fill  this  bottle  with  wine. 
What  do  you  fill  up  with  water  ? 
What  does  he  fill  his  purse  with  f 
He  fills  his  purse  with  money. 
The  pocket.  My  vest  pocket. 


Entrert  1,  dans. 

Voulez-vous  entrer  dans  ma  sham 

bre  I    Je  veux  y  entrer. 
Y  entreres-Touii  f       J'y  entreraL 
S'asseoir,*  3.  (51«.) 
Etreassis;  (em.  assise. 
II  est  assis  but  la  grande  chaise. 
Elle  est  assise  but  la  banc. 
Remplir,  2 ...  de,    remplissez ...  is 
Remplissez  cette  bouteiile  de  Tin. 
Que  remplisses-vous  d'eau  f 
De  quoi  remplit-il  sa  bourse  t 
II  remplit  sa  bourse  d' argent.1 
La  poche.       La  poche  de  mon  gtlei. 


Cinquaxte-httiti&mb  Th£xe.    2de  Seo. 

Ou  est  Mile.  Emilie?  Elle  est  assise  sur  le  banc  scus  le  giof 
a* bre  dans  le  jardin.  II  fait  tres-humide,  n'a-t-elle  pas  pear  de  s'ec- 
rhumer?  Elle  craint  plus  la  poussiere  que  Vhumidite,  (dampness.) 
Que  fera-t-ii  aussilot  qu'il  aura  fini  son  theme  ?  jouera-t-il  duviolon! 
Nod,  il  n'en  jouera  pas ;  car  l'humidite  a  casse  deux  cordes  (strings) 
de  son  viol  on.  Quelles  cordes  sont-ce?  Ce  sont  lea  deux  ptof 
petites.  N'a-t-il  pas  d 'autre s  cordes?  Non;  mala  quand  il  aon 
fini,  il  ira  en  acheter.  Jouerez-vous  du  piano  quand  il  jouera  dn 
violon  ?  Je  ne  me  soucie  pas  de  jouer  aujourd'hui ;  mais  nous  jouooi 
tres-souvent  ensemble.  II  fait  de  la  pluie,  appelez  Mile.  Emilie,oo 
elle  sera  mouillee.  Vous  vous  trompez ;  ce  n'est  pas  de  la  pluie, 
mais  de  la  neige.  Je  crois  que  vous  avez  raison,  et  j'en  suis  bien 
fache,  car  il  fera  ties-tale  dehors,  il  fera  tres-mauvais  marcher.  Je 
commence  a  avoir  i'roid ;  entrons  dans  mon  bureau ;  il  y  fait  plus 
chaud. 

Do  you  gain  {gagner,  532)  anything  by  (&)  that  business!  I  do 
not  gain  much  by  it,  (i/,)  but  my  brother  gains  a  good  deal  by  it 
He  fills  his  purse  with  money. — How  much  money  have  you  gained  1 
I  have  gained  only  a  little,  but  my  cousin  has  gained  much  by  il 
He  has  filled  his  pocket  with  money. — Why  does  that  gardener  uot 
work  1  He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  for  he  does  nothing  but  eat 
all  the  day  long.  He  fills  himself  up  with  fresh  and  salt  meat,  so 
that  he  will  make  himself  (se  rendre)  ill  if  he  continues  to  eat  so 
much.— With  what  (de  quoi)  have  you  filled  that  bottle  *  I  have 
filled  it  with  wine. — Will  this  man  take  care  of  my  horse  %    He  wffl 

1  The  ambiguity  conveyed  by:  11  remplit  sa  bourse  a" argent,  might  bt 
avoided  by  saying :  1 1  remplit  d' argent  sa  bourse  ;  but  the  French  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  latter  construction.    Hence  I  have  used  the  former. 
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take  care  of  it — Who  will  take  care  of  my  servant?    The  landlord 
will  take  care  of  him. 

Does  your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  ?  He  does  take  <  are 
of  them,  and  my  cousin's. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes?  He 
takes  care  of  them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you 
ever  drunk  French  wine  ?  I  have  never  drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since 
you  ate  French  bread  ?  It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. — 
Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ?  I  have  not  hurt  him,  but  he  has 
eut  my  fingei. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  ?  With  the  knife 
which  yon  have  lent  him. — Is  your  father  arrived  at  last?  Every- 
body says  that  he  is  arrived,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet.- -Has  the 
physician  hurt  your  son  ?    He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. 

Vocabulairb.     3 me  Sec. 

Etes-vous  venu  tout  seul  ? 


Have  you  come  quite  alone  f 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  along 

with  me. 
To  bring. 


Non,  j'ai  amene*  tout  mon  mondo. 
Amener,  1. 


Oho.  142.  Amener  must,  in  French,  not  be  mistaken  for  apporter.  Hie 
former  is  used  when  the  object  can  walk,  and  the  latter  when  it  cannot.  Ex. 
He  hat  brought  all  his  men  along 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother  along 

with  you  f 


I  have  brought  him  along  with  me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring  me 

the  horse  ? 
The  groom,  the  ostler. 
Are  you  bringing  me  my  books  ? 
I  am  bringing  them  to  you. 
To  take,  to  carry. 


II  a  amene*  tout  son  monde. 
Avez-vous  amene*  votre  frere  f 


Je  l'ai  amene*. 

Avez-vous  dit  au  palefrenicr  de  m'a 

mener  le  cheval  f 
Le  palefrenier,  le  valet  d'e*curie. 
M'apportez-vous  mes  livresT 
Je  vous  les  apporte. 
Mener,  1. 


Ofo.  143.    The  same  distinction  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  mener 
and  porter,  aa  with  amener  and  apporter. 


Will  you  take  that  dog  to  the  stable  f 

I  will  take  it  thither. 

Are  you  carrying  this  gun  to  my 

father?  I  carry  it  to  him. 

The  cane,  stick.  The  stable. 

To  com*  down,  to  go  down. 
To  go  down  into  the  well. 
To  go  or  come  down  the  hill. 
To  go  down  the  river. 


Vbulez-vous  mener  ce  chien  a  l*e*- 

curie  f 
Je  veux  l'y  mener. 
Portez-vous  ce  fusil  a  mon  pere  f 
Je  le  lui  porte. 
La  canne.  I/ecurie 

Descendre,  4. 
Descendre  dans  le  puits. 
Descendre  la  montagne. 
Descendre  la  riv.'ere.1 


1  The  verb  descendre  takes  the  auxiliary  avoir  in  its  compound  tenses 
when,  aa  in  these  examples,  it  is  construed  with  the  accusative  ;  otherwise, 
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To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  dis- 
mount. 

To  alight,  to  get  out. 

To  go  up,  to  mount,  to  ascend. 

To  go  up  the  mountain. 

Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ? 

He  has  ascended  the  hill. 

To  mount  the  horse. 

To  gel  into  the  coach. 

To  get  on  board  the  ship. 

To  desire,  to  beg,  to  pray,  to  request. 

Ask  him  to  do  it. 

Ask  your  brother  to  come  down.  Do, 
(1  beg  you  would,)  pray. 

The  river,  (if  it  empties  in  a  sea.) 

The  river,  (empties  in  another  river.) 

The  river  Schuylkill  empties  in  the 
Delaware. 

The  beard.        The  stream,  torrent. 

To  go  or  come  up  the  river. 


Descendre  de  cheval.  (53*.) 

Descendre  de  voiture. 

Monter,  1. 

Monter  la  montagne. 

Ou  votre  frere  eet-il  alle*  f 

II  a  monte*  la  colline.1 

Monter  a  cheval. 

t  Monter  en  voiture. 

Monter  sur  un  vaiseeao. 

Prier,  I,  (de  av.  1'infin.) 

Priez-le  de  le  faire. 

Priez  votre  frere  de  deoceodre,  ji 

vous  en  prie. 
Le  fieuvt,  (se  jette  dans  une  mer.) 
La  riviere,  (se  jette  dans  unfiemi.) 
La  riviere  Schuylkill  se  jette  dam  b 

fleuve  Delaware. 
La  barbe.  Le  torrent. 

Remonter  la  riviere. 

CiNQUANTK-nuiniME  Th£xe.     8me  Sec. 

Le  voyageur  a-t-il  descend u  la  montagne?  II  a  descendu  lamon 
tagne,  et  il  a  remonte  le  fleuve.  Voire  neveu  est-il  descendu  de 
cheval  pour  ramasser  le  gant  de  sa  compagne  ?  Non,  un  voyageur 
a  eu  la  bonte  de  le  ramasser  et  de  le  rendre  a  lademoiselle.—Jouez 
Hail  Columbia  pour  nous.  Je  ne  me  soucie  pas  de  jouer  a  present 
Ah !  jouez-le,  je  vous  en  prie.  (Oh !  do.  play  it.)  Je  le  ferai  poor 
vous  obliger ;  mais  je  ne  pourrai  pas  bien  le  jouer,  je  vous  assure, 
car  jene  suis  pas  en  train.  (I  do  not  feel  like  it;  in  the  humor.) — Qui 
est  ce  M.  a  la  barbe  bleue  ?  C'est  le  ministre  de  notre  eglise.  Le 
palefrenier  a-t-il  mene  le  nouveau  cheval  a  la  vieille  ecurie?  Oui, 
il  l'y  a  mene.  Voulez-vous  amener  votre  sceur  avec  vous  et  apporter 
son  cahier  de  chant?  Je  l'amenerai,  mais  je  n'apporterai  pas  son 
cahierde  chant — J'ai  oublie  ma  canne  dans  l'ecurie;  allez-ry  cher- 
cher  pour  moi.    Attendez-moi  un  instant,  je  reviendrai  de  suite. 

Has  the  joiner's  leg  been  cut  off?  (couper  ?)  They  have  cut  it  off 
to  prevent  his  dying. — Are  you  pleased  (content)  with  your  servant! 
I  am  much  pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  anything,  (proprt  4 

it  takes  ilre.  Ex.  Il  a  descendu  la  montagne,  he  has  gone  down  the  moon- 
tain  ;  die  est  descendue  <Tune  famille  honorable,  she  is  descended  from  an 
honorable  family. 

1  Monter  also  takes  avoir  when,  as  in  these  examples,  it  is  construed  wits 
the  accusative,  and  itre  when  otherwise.  Ex.  1 1  est  monti  pat  dtgris  «k* 
plus  hautes  charges  militaires,  he  has  ascended  by  degrees  to  the 
military  employments. 
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rot:/.) — What  does  he  know?  He  knows  everything,  (tout.) — Can 
he  jide  ?  (montcr  A  cheval  ?)  He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned  at 
last  from  England?  He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought  you 
a  fine  horse.— Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  to  me  T  He  has.— 
What  do  you  think  (que  diles-vous)  of  that  horse  ?  I  think  ( je  dis) 
that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  (qu'il  est  beau  et  bon,)  and  beg  you  to 
kal  it  into  the  stable. — How  did  you  spend  your  time  yesterday? 
I  vent  to  the  concert,  and  afterwards  (ensuite)  to  the  plav. 

When  did  that  laborer  (ouvricr)  go  down  into  the  well  ?  He  went 
down  into  it  this  morning. — Has  he  come  up  again  already  ?'(rtmon- 
ter  ?)  He  came  up  an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother?  He  is  in 
his  room.  Tell  him  to  come  down,  pray,  do,  (je  vous  en  prie.)  I 
will  tell  him  so,  but  he  is  not  dressed  (522)  yet. — Is  your  friend  still 
(toujours)  on  the  mountain?  He  has  already  come  down. — Did  you 
go  down  or  up  (remonter)  the  river?  We  went  down. — Did  my 
cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  started  ?  He  spoke  to  me  before  he 
got  into  the  coach. — Have  you  seen  my  brother  ?  I  saw  him  before 
1  went  on  board  the  ship. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a  coach  than  to  go 
on  boaid  the  ship?  It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach  or  to 
go  on  board  the  ship,  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel. 


FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON,  59th.— Cinquante-neuvicme  Lecon,  59m«. 

Vocabulairk.     Ire  Sec. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECT.— De  VImparfati,  <*  147.) 

For  its  formation  ana  use  see  ($  147).    That  paragraph  must  be  carefully 


Quand  yitai*  a  Berlin,  j'aUais  sou- 
vent  voir  mes  amis. 

Quand  vous  itiez  a  Paris,  voua  alliex 
souvent  aux  Champs- Elysees. 

A  la  mort  de  Lucrece  Rome  dtau 
gouverne*e  par  des  rois. 

Washington  e*tait  un  grand  homme. 

Cicdron  6tait  un  grand  orateur. 

Nos  ancStres  allaicnt  tous  lea  jours 
a  la  chasse. 

Lea  Romoins  cultivaient  lea  arts  et 
lea  sciences,  et  recompensaient  :e 
merite. 

Voua  promeniez-Yous  ? 

Je  ne  me  promenais  oas. 


When  I  was  at  Berlin  I  often  went 

to  see  my  friends. 
When  you  were  in  Paris  you  often 

went  to  the  Champs- Elysdes. 
At  the  death  of  Lucretia  Rome  was 

governed  by  kings. 
Washington  was  a  great  man. 
Cicero  was  a  great  orator,  (used  to  be.) 
Our  ancestors  went  a  hunting  every 

day,  (used  to  go  ) 
The  Romans  cultivated  the  arts  and 

sciences,  and  rewarded  merit. 

Were  you  walking  f 

I  wm  not  walking. 

SO* 
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Wsre  you  in  Paris  when  the  king  ; 
was  there  ?  \ 

i  was  there  when  he  was  there. 

Where  were  you  when  I  was  in  Lon- 
don T 

At  what  time  did  you  breakfast  when 
you  were  in  Germany  ? 

2  breakfasted  when  my  father  break- 
fasted. 

Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  T 

I  studied  when  he  was  working. 

Boms  fish.  Some  game. 

When  I  lived  {used  to  live)  at  my 
father's,  I  rose  (used  to  rue)  earlier 
than  I  do  now.  ($  145—1.) 

When  we  lived  in  that  country,  we 
went  a  fishing  often. 

When  I  was  ill,  I  kept  in  bed  all  day. 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  in  the 
country,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
fruit. 


Etiez-vous  a  Paris  Wrsque  ie  roi  i 

e*tait  f 
J'y  etais  lorsqa'il  y  Itait. 
Ou  e*tiez-vous  lorsqte  j'ltsis  a  Loa* 

dres? 
Quand  dejeuniez-vous  lorsquevoui 

6tiez  en  Allemagne  f 
Je  dcjeunais  lorsque  mon  pere  d£ 

jeunait. 
Travailliez-vous  lorsqa'il  travsillsif ' 
J'&udiais  lorsqa'il  travaillsit. 
Du  poisson.  Da  gibier. 

Quand  je  demeurais  chez  mon  pels, 

je  me  levais  de  meilleure  heart 

que  je  ne  le  fais  a  present  (531, 

Ob*.  120.) 
Quand   nous  demeurions  dins  n 

pays-la,  nous  allions  soavent  i  b 

pgche. 
Quand  j'ltsis  malade,  je  gardes  k 

lit  touts  la  journee. 
L'e*te*  passe*,  pendant  que  j'&sis  t  U 

campagne,  il  y  avait  beiucoap  ot 

fruit. 


Cinquante-neuvieme  Th£me.  Ire  Sec 
Qui  cherchiez-vous  ?  Je  cherchais  mon  petit  frere,  que  je  ne  peux 
trouver  ni  en  haul  ni  en  bas.  Si  vous  le  chexchez  encore,  il  fast 
aller  pres  du  fleuve.  Que  fait-il  la  ?  II  peche,  assis  sur  le  banc  qua 
vous  y  avez  fait  mettre,  (had  or  got  placed.)  II  n'etait  paa  tres-bien 
hier;  l'humidite  ne  le  rendra-t-elle  pas  malade?  J'espere  que non.— 
11  y  a  a  la  porte  un  garcon  qui  vous  demande.  Faites-le  entrer. 
Que  me  voulez-vous  1  Je  vous  apporte  vos  habits.  Pourquoi  ne  lei 
avez-vous  pas  anportes  avant?  lis  n'etaient  pas  faits,  de  sorte  que 
je  ne  pouvais  pas  les  apporter;  mais  les  voici.  C'estbon.  Mettez- 
les  sur  cotte  chaise.  Quand  je  les  aurai  essayes,  je  passerai  chez  Is 
tailleur.  Tres-bien,  M. — Vous  avez  appris  votre  lecon,  pourquoi 
votre  sceur  ne  savait-elle  pas  la  sienne?  Elle  a  fait  one  longue 
(long,  fern.)  promenade  avec  notre  chere  mere,  de  sorte  qu'elle  n'a 
pas  pu  l'etudier.  Ou  ont-elles  eie  ?  Elles  ont  d'abord  M  pres  de  la 
riviere  qui  est  derriere  notre  jardin,  en  suite  elles  ont  passe  devant  la 
grando  maison  neuve,  dont  elles  ont  fait  le  tour,  et  enfin,  ellet  son! 
montees  sur  la  montagne.  Et  tout  cela  a  pied  ?  Out;  mais  je  voos 
assure  qu'elles  etaicnt  bien  fatiguees.    Je  le  crois. 

Were  you  loved  when  you  were  at  Dresden  ?  [Dresde  ?}— I  wn 
oat  liated.— Wu  your  brothei  ectoem^d  ^h»a  he  wma  in  London! 
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is  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you  in  Spain  1  I  was 
when  you  were  there. — Who  was  loved  and  who  was  hated  1 
i  that  were  good,  assiduous,  and  obedient,  were  loved,  and  those 
were  naughty,  (mechemt,)  idle,  and  disobedient,  were  punished, 
r  and  despised. — Were  you  in  Berlin  when  the  king  was  there? 
there  when  he  was  there. — Was  your  uncle  in  Loudon  when 
there  ?  He  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were 
vhen  I  was  at  Dresden?  I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was  your 
when  you  were  in  Vienna?  He  was  in  England. 
what  time  did  you  breakfast  when  you  were  in  France  .'  I 
fasted  when  my  uncle  breakfasted. — Did  you  work  when  he 
rorking  ?  I  studied  when  he  was  working. — Did  your  brother 
when  you  were  working?  He  played  when  I  was  working. — 
hat  (De  quoi)  lived  our  ancestors?  They  lived  on  nothing  but 
nd  game,  for  they  went  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  every  day. — 
you  ascending  the  river  (fleuvt)  while  it  rained  ?  Yes,  we 
ascending  it  while  it  was  raining  very  fast ;  and  as  we  had  no 
ellas,  we  got  very  wet — Did  you  often  go  to  see  your  friends 
,  you  were  at  Berlin  ?  I  went  to  see  them  often ;  5  or  6  times 
ek. — Were  you  writing  to  John  ?  I  was  writing  to  him,  his 
n  Julius,  and  his  friend  Alfred.  (64 — 2.) — Did  you  sometimes 
the  Champs-Elysees  when  you  were  at  Paris  ?    I  often  went. 

YOOABTTLAIRB.      2do  Sec. 


tame  violin. 


The  same  thing. 

The  samejfufe. 
11  one  ;  it  is  the  some ;  it  makes 
difference;  no  matter,  &c. 


a  man. 
a  woman. 


Such  men. 
Such  things. 


men  merit  esteem. 


of  the  city,  (the  town.) 
tout  or  out  of  doors.  Who  is  out? 
church  stands  outside  the  town. 
11  wait  for  you  before  the  town 
te. 

town  or  city  gate, 
barrier,  the  turnpike-gate. 
mi,  (rarely.)        Some  brandy, 
life.    To  get  one's  livelihood  by. 
my  livelihood  by  working. 
ets  his  living  by  writing. 


Tint  chose.  La  m8me  chose. 

Le  m@me  violon.     Lam£me/6ce. 
tCert  igal ;  e'est  la  memo  chose ; 

ca  ne/ait  rien  ;  cela  ne  fait  rien. 
Mas.  Un  lei  ;  fern,  Une  telle. 
Un  tel  homme.        De  tela  hommes. 
Une  telle  ferome.    De  telles  choses. 
Pareil ;  fern,  pareille. 
De    pareils   hommes   mentent   de 

restime. 
Hon  de, 
Hors  de  la  ville. 

Dehors.  Qui  est  dehors  ? 

L'eglise  est  hors  de  la  ville. 
Je  vous  attendrai  devant  la  porte  dt 

la  ville. 
La  porte  de  la  ville. 
La  barriere. 

Rarement.  De  "eau  de  vie. 

La  vie.  Gagner  sa  vio  a. 

Je  gagne  ma  vie  a  travailler. 
II  gagne  sa  vie  a  tcrixe. 
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I  gain  my  money  by  working. 

By  what  does  that  man  get  his  live- 
lihood ? 

To  proceed,  to  go  on,  to  continue. 

He  continues  his  speech. 

A  good  nppetite. 

The  narrative,  the  tale. 

The  edge,  the  border,  the  shore. 

The  edge  of  the  brook. 

The  sea-shore. 

On  the  sea-shore. 

The  shore,  the  water-side,  the  coast, 
the  bank. 

People  or  folks. 

They  are  good  folks. 


Je  gagne  mon  argc  it  a  travailler. 
A  quoi  cet  homnu.  gagne-t-il  sariif 

Cont inner,  1,  (de  or  m,  av.  l'iaf.) 

11  continue  son  disco  urs. 

Un  bon  appdtit. 

Le  conte,  via  narratioa. ) 

Le  bord. 

Le  bord  du  ruisseau. 

Le  bord  de  la  mer. 

Au  bord  de  la  mer. 

Le  rivage,  la  rive. 

Gens. 

t  Ce  sont  de  bosses  gent. 

Obs.  144.   The  adjectives  that  precede  gent  must  be  feminine,  tbote  tbl 
follow  it,  masculine. 

Those  people  are  despised.  I  Ces  gens-la  sont  me*prise*s. 

Those  wicked  people  are  despised.    I  Ces  mechantes  gens  sont  mcprii& 

ClNQUANTE-NEUTlfeMK   Tll&ME        2de  See. 

Qui  est  dehors?    Personne  n'est  dehors. — Thomas,  fermcz  les 
portes  et  les  volets. — Le  marchand  de  vin  a-t-il  envoye  Peau-de-ne? 
Non,  il  n'a  pas  encore  pu  Penvoyer,  parce  que  son  gar^on  est  ma- 
lade.    A-t-il  bu  trop  d 'eau-de-vie  ?  C'est  cela  rneme,  (the  very  thin*.) 
— Oil  serez-vous  oblige  d'attendre  votre  neveu  et  votre  niece?   N003 
les  attendrons:  elle,  a  la  barriere,  lui,  a  Patelier. — Les  attend  iez-vous 
au  musee  hier?    Non,  je  les  attendais  au  pomt  couvert. — Faisait-il 
de  Porage  alors?    Oui,  U  en  faisait.    Letonnerregrondait,  il  pleu?ait 
et  il  grelait.    Sont-ils  venus  apres  Porage  *    lis  ont  cru  que  je  n'etais 
pas  sorti. — Quel  conte  ce  voyageur  vous  a-t-il  fait  ?  (did  he  relate!)— 
11  m?a  fait  un  conte  auquel  je  n'ai  riencompris;  il  m'aditdeschoses 
etranges  et  extraord  in  aires. — C'est  dommage  que  les  voyageurs 
exagerent  (exaggerate)  comme  ils  le  font.    Y  aura-t-il  beaucoup  de 
fruit  cette  annee-ci?    II  y  en  aura  beaucoup,  des  pomraes,  surtHrt, 
(especially.) — Que  faisiez-vous  lorsque  vous  demmmez  dans  ce  pays- 
la?     Quand  nous  y  demeurions,  nous  allions  sou  vent  chasaer  sur  le 
oord  de  la  mer. — Quels  gens  aviez-vous  la  1     Nous  y  avions  de 
bonnes  gens,  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  heureux. 

Do  you  rise  early  ?  Not  so  early  as  you,  but  when  I  lived  at  my 
uncle's  I  rose  earlier  than  I  do  now. — Did  you  sometimes  keep  in 
bed  when  you  lived  at  your  uncle's?  When  I  was  ill  I  kept  in  bed 
all  day. — Is  there  much  fruit  this  year?  I  do  not  know:  but  last 
summer,  when  I  was  in  the  country,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fruit 
What  do  you  get  your  livelihood  by  ?  I  get  my  livelihood  by  wak- 
ing.—Does  your  friend  get  hie  livelihood  by  writing  %    He  gelt  it  by 
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■peaking  and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
working?  Tbey  get  it  by  doing  nothing,  (a  ne  ri'en  faire,)  for  they 
are  too  idle  to  work. — What  has  your  nephew  gained  that  money 
by  ?    He  has  gained  it  by  working. 

Wha*  did  you  get  your  livelihood  by  when  you  were  in  England  ?. 
I  got  it  by  writing. — Did  your  cousin  get  his  appetite  by  writing? 
lie  got  it  by  working. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ?  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  one,  (une  pareille.)— Have  you  already  seen  our 
church?  1  have  not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does  it  stand?  it  stands 
outside  the  town.  If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you  in  order 
to  show  ft  you. — What  do  the  people  live  upon  that  live  on  the  sea- 
shore  ?  They  live  on  fish  alone. — Why  will  you  not  go  a  hunting 
any  more  ?  While  I  was  hunting  yesterday,  I  killed  nothing  but  an 
ugly  bird,  so  that  I  shall  not  go  any  more  a  hunting. — Why  do  you 
not  eat  ?  Because  I  have  not  a  good  appetite. — Why  did  your  br- 
iber eat  so  much?  Because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — Do  you  make 
faults  in  your  exercises?  I  do  sometimes.  You  must  not  (il  ne  faut 
pas  en)  make  any,  for  you  have  all  ($91)  you  want  to  prevent  you 
irdTQ  making  any. 


SIXTIETH  LESSON,  60lh.— Soixantiime  Lecon,  60me, 

Vocabulaieb.     Ire  Sec. 

IMPERFECT  CONTINUED.— Imparfait  Continui. 


I  forgot,  thou  forgottest,  he  or  she 

forgot. 
We  forgot,  you  forgot,  they  forgot. 

When  we  went  to  school  we  often 
forgot  our  books. 

When  you  went  to  church  you  often 
prayed  to  the  Lord  for  your  chil- 
dren. 

I  paid,  thou  paid  est,  he  or  she  paid. 

We  paid,  you  paid,  they  paid. 

When  we  received  some  money  we 
employed  it  in  purchasing  good 
books. 

When  you  bought  of  that  merchant 
yoa  did  not  always  pay  in  cash. 

lias  your  sister  succeedea  in  mend- 
ing your  cravat  f 
She  has  succeeded  in  it. 


J'oubliais,  tu  oubliais,  il  ou  elle  ou- 

bliait. 
NousoubltVons,  vous  oublttez,  ils  ou 

elles  oubliaient.  ($  147 — 5.) 
Quand  nous  allions  a  IV cole  nous 

oubliions  sou  vent  nos  livres. 
Quand  vous  alliez  a  l'eglise  vous 

prttes  souvent  le  Seigneur  pour  vos 

enfants. 
Je  payais,  tu  payais,  il  ou  elle  payait. 
Nous  payuwi#,  vous  pay  tec,  ils  ou 

elles  payaient.  ($147—6.) 
Quand  nous  recevions  de   1' argent 

nous  l'employnm*  a  acheter  de 

bons  livres. 
Quand  vous  achetiez  chez  ce  mar 

chand  vous  ne  payiez  pas  toujour* 

comptant. 
Votre  soBur  est-clle  par  venue  •  rao 

commoder  votre  cravate  f 
Elle  y  est  parvenu*. 
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Has  the  woman  returned  from  the 

market  f 
She  has  not  yet  returned. 
Did  tho  women  agree  to  that  T 

They  did  agree  to  it. 
"Where  is  your  sister  gone  to  t 
She  is  gone  to  the  church. 


La  femme  est-elle  revenue  ds  mi 

che"? 
Elle  n'en  est  pas  encore  revenue. 
Les  femmes  sont-elles  convenuef  (k 

cela? 
Elles  en  sont  convenues. 
Ou  votre  sceur  est-elle  aliee  f 
Elle  est  allee  &  l'eglise. 


POTENTIAL,  IMPERFECT.— Conditionnel,  Simple  ou  Prise*. 
For  its  formation  and  use  see  ($  148.)    That  paragraph  must  be  mil 
studied. 


I  would  go  if  I  had  time. 

If  he  knew  what  you  have  done  he 

would  scold  you. 
To  scold.    Do  not  scold  if  you  can 

prevent  it. 
if  there  were  any  wood  he  would 

make  a  fire. 
Should  tho  men  come,  it  would  be 

necessary  to  give  them  something 

to  drink. 
Should  we  receive  our  letters,  we 

would  not  read  them  until  to-mor- 
row. 
Not  until,  (meaning  not  before.) 
Must  I  go  ? 
You  must  go. 
You  must  not  go. 
To  guess. 
An  acquaintance.    An  ....  of  mine. 


J'iraia  si  j'avais  le  temps. 

S'il  savait  ce  que  vous  avcx  fah  3 

vous  gronderait. 
Gronder,  1.    JVe  grondt*  pot  si  vow 

pouvez  1'empScher. 
S'il  y  avait  du  bois  il  ferait  du  fea. 

Si  lea  hommes  venaient,  il  faadrait 
leur  donner  quelq  le  chose  a  boire. 

Si  nous  recevions  nos  lettres,  non 
ne  les  lirions  pas  avant  domain. 


1  Pas  avant,  (de  av.  Tinfini.) 
|  Faut-il  que  j'aille  T 

II  faut  que  vous  allies. 

II  ne  faut  pas  que  vous  allies. 
:  Deviner,  1. 
i  Une connaissance.  Une denies. 


SoiXANTiiMi  Th£me.    Ire  Sec. 

Attendez-vous  quelqu'un?  JL  present?  Non.  J'attendais  m 
mvrier  (workman)  a  six  heures,  et  comme  il  n'est  pas  verm,  je  ne 
Pattends  plus.  S'il  venait,  l'eraploieriez-vous  !  (§  144 — 3.)  Non,  si 
cet  ouvrier  venait  a  cette  heure-ci,  je  ne  Pemploierais  pas  s'il 
n'avait  pas  une  excellente  raison  a  me  donner  pour  avoir  manque 
de  ver.ir.  Vous  avez  raison,  il  n'y  a  rion  de  tel  {Obs.  7)  que  d'etre 
ponctuel. — Saviez-vous  que  M.  N.  D^  etait  mort?  Oui,  je  Pavaia 
appris  avant  d'aniver. — Etait-ce  une  Je  vos  connaissanees?  Oui, 
e'etait  une  de  mes  plus  anciennes  connaissanees.  Cornbien  y  avait-il 
que  vous  le  con'-aissiez?  II  y  avait  environ. . .  .Devinez. — Deviner! 
Je  ne  peux  jamais  deviner. — Dites-le  moi.  Eh !  bien,  il  y  avait 
quinze  ans.  Oh  faut-il  que  faille  ?  II  faut  que  vous  allicz  chez  le 
marchand  de  bijoux. — Chez  le  bijoutiert  Oui,  chez  le  bijoutier.— 
Et  pourquoi  faut-il  que  j'y  aillel  Je  voulau  faire  faire  (34*)  quelque 
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chose;  mais  comme  j'ai  change  d'intention,  il  faut  que  vous  alliez 
Ie  lui  dire,  tout  de  suite,  pour  l'empecher  de  comraencer  l'ouvrage. 
Did  you  use  to  forget  anything  when  you  went  to  school  ?  We 
often  forgot  our  books. — Where  did  you  forget  thein  ?  We  forgot 
them  at  the  school. — Did  we  forget  anything?  You  forgot  nothing. — 
Did  your  mother  pray  for  any  one  when  she  went  to  church?  She 
prayed  for  her  children. — For  whom  did  we  pray  ?  You  prayed 
for  your  parents. — For  whom  did  our  parents  pray  ?  They  prayed 
foi  their  children. — When  you  received  your  money,  what  did  you 
do  with  it?  (qu'en  fai$iez-vou$ ?)  We  employed  it  in  purchasing 
some  good  books.  Did  you  employ  yours  also  in  purchasing  books  ? 
No,  we  employed  it  in  assisting  the  poor,  (a  secourir  Its  pauvres.)— 
Did  you  not  pay  your  tailor?  We  did  pay  him. — Did  you  always 
pay  in  cash,  when  you  bought  of  that  merchant  ?  We  always  paid 
in  cash,  for  we  never  buy  on  credit. 

Has  your  sister  succeeded  in  mending  your  stockings  ?    She  has 

succeeded  in  it. — Has  your  mother  returned  from  church  ?    She  has 

not  yet  returned. — She  would  return  if  it  did  not  rain ;  would  she 

not?     Yes,  she  would. — Where  has  your  aunt  gone?     She  has 

gone  to  church. — Where  have  our  cousins  (fern.)  gone  ?  They  have 

gone  to  the  concert. — Have  they  not  yet  returned  from  it  ?    They 

have  not  yet  returned,  for  the  carriage  will  go  for  them  only  in  a 

quarter  of  an  hour. — Would  you  give  me  something  pretty  if  I 

were  (S  148 — 3)  good  1    If  you  were  very  good,  and  if  you  worked 

well,  without  meddling  in  other  people's  business,  I  would  give 

rou  a  fine  book. — Would  you  have  money  if  your  father  were 

here  ?     I  should  have  enough  if  he  should  arrive. 

Vocabulaiee.    2de  Seo. 
POTENTIAL,  PERFECT.— Conditionnd,  Pasti  ou  Compoti. 
For  its  formation  and  use,  see  ($  149.)    That  paragraph  must  be  well 


S'ils  s'ltaient  deTaits  de  leur  vieuz 

cheval,  ila  a'en  seraient  procure  un 

meilleur. 
S'il  a'etait  lave*  lea  mains,  il  m  lea 

serait  eaauyeea. 
Si  je  aavaia  cela,  je  me  comportcrais 

difTeremment. 
Si  j'avais  su  cela,  je  me  serais  com* 

poite  autrement. 
Si  tu  t'etais  aper$u  de  cela,  tu  ne  t* 

serais  pas  trompe\ 


If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  horse, 
they  would  have  procured' a  better 
one. 

If  he  had  washed  his  hands,  he  would 
have  wiped  them. 

If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave  dif- 
ferently. 

If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 
behaved  differently. 

If  thou  hadst  taken  notice  of  that, 
thou  wonldat  not  have  been  mis- 
taken. 
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Would  you  learn  French  if  I  learned 

itf 
I  would  learn  it  if  you  learned  it. 
Would  you  have  learned  German  if 

I  had  learned  it  ? 
I  would  have  learned  it  if  you  hod 

learned  it. 
Would  you  go  to  France,  if  I  went 

thither  with  you  ? 
I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  thither 

with  me. 
Would  you  have  gone  to  Germany, 

if  I  had  gone  thither  with  you  T 
Would  you  go  out  if  I  remained  at 

home? 
I  would  remain  at  home  if  you  went 

out. 
Would  you  have  written  a  letter  if  I 

had  written  a  note  T 
There  is  my  hook.  Behold  my  book. 
Here  is  my  friend,  my  niece,    my 

book. 
There  he  or  it  is.  There  she  or  it  is. 
There  they  are,  we  are,  you  are. 
Here  1  am,  here  you  are,  thou  art. 
Here  is  some.        There  are  2  or  3. 
That  is  the  reason  why. 
Therefore  I  say  so. 
A  pair  of  gloves,       of  chickens. 


Apprendriez-vous  le  Franoais  si  j# 

l'apprenaisf 
Je  1'apprcndrais  si  vous  l'appreniez. 
Auriez-vous  appris  l'Allemand  si  je 

l'avais  appris  f 
Je  I'aurais  appris  si  Tons  l'aviez  ap 

pris. 
Iriez-vous  en  France,  si  j'y  allaif 

avec  vous  ? 
J'irais,  si  vous  y  alliez  avec  moi. 

Seriez-vous  alle*  en  Allemagne,  m 

j'y  Itais  allS  avec  vous  f 
Sortiriez-vous  si  je  restais  a  la  msi* 

son? 
Je  resterais  a  la  maison  si  vous  «• 

tiez. 
Auriez-vous  ecrit  une  lettre  si  j'avsii 

e*crit  un  billet  Y 
Voila  mon  livre. 
Voici  mon  ami,  ma  niece,  mon  lint. 

Le  voila.  La  voila. 

Les  voila,  nous  voila,  vous  voila. 

Me  voici,  vous  voici,  te  voici. 

En  voici.        En  voila  2  ou  3. 

Voila  pourquoi. 

Voila  pourquoi  je  le  dis. 

Une  paire  de  gams,      de  poulets. 


Soixantiemk  Theme.  2de  Sec. 
Ou  sont  mes  gants  de  chamois?  Les  voici,  derriere  votre  ch» 
peau.  S'ils  n'eteient  pas  ici,  iriez-vous  les  chereher?  S'ils  n't- 
vaient  pas  ete  ici,  j'aurais  ete  les  chercher.  Je  ne  vous  croyais  pas  si 
complaisant  Vous  vous  trompiez. — Mes  cousins  sont-ils  en  haul? 
Faut-il  que  j'aille  voir?  Non,  les  voila.  De  qui  parliez-vous? 
Devinez.  Je  ne  puis  deviner.  Nous  parlions  de  MM.  Ducomb, 
($  140 — 5,)  et  les  voila. — Ai-je  des  souliers  propres?  Je  ne  sais  pas. 
11  faut  que  vous  alliez  voir.  Oui,  en  voici.  Donnez-m'en  une  paire 
En  voici  deux.  Si  je  vous  en  avais  demande  deux  paires,  vous 
ne  m'en  auriez  montre*  qu'une.  En  voici  deux,  choisissez  la  paire 
que  vous  voudrez. — Ou  est  Thomas'?  Le  voici.  Ou?  je  ne  le 
vois  pas.  II  etait  ici  il  y  a  un  moment;  mais  il  s?en  est  alle. — Faut-1! 
que  j'aille  le  chercher?  N?importe.  Parle-t-il  espagnol  ?  II  pour- 
rait  le  parler,  s'il  voulait.  Vous  voulez  dire  qu'il  le  parlerait  s'il 
pouvait.  Auriez-vous  eie  a  Baltimore  si  votre  pere  et  voire  mere 
y  avaient  ete  ?    Oui,  ils  m'y  auraient  mene  avec  eux.    Ne  i 
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SIS 


ftms  pas  venue  plus  tdt,  si  vous  aviez  pu  ?  Si  fait,  je  serais  venue 
BTant  eux  si  j'avais  pu  le  faire.  Ou  faut-il  que  vous  alliez  ?  Nulle 
part. 

Who  is  there  ?  It  is  I,  {c'est  moi.) — Who  are  those  men  ?  They 
are  foreigners,  who  wish  to  speak  to  you. — Of  what  country  are 
they?  Th«y  are  Americans. — Where  is  my  book?  There  it  is. — 
And  i^y  pen  ?  Here  it  is. — Where  is  your  sister?  There  she  is. — 
Where  are  our  cousins?  (fern.)— There  they  are. — Where  are  you, 
John  ?  (Jean.)  Here  I  am. — Why  do  your  children  live  in  France? 
Tbcy  wish  to  learn  French;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in 
France. — Why  do  you  sit  near  the  fire  ?  My  hands  and  feet  are 
cold ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — Are  your  sister's 
hands  cold?  No,  but  her  feet  are  cold. — What  is  the  matter  with 
your  aunt?  Her  arm  hurts  her. — Is  anything  the  matter  with  yea? 
My  head  hurts  roe. — What  is  the  matter  with  that  woman  ?  Her 
tongue  hurts  her  very  much. 

Why  do  you  not  eat?  I  shall  not  eat  before  I  have  (ajant  d'avoir) 
a  good  appetite. — Has  your  sister  a  good  appetite  ?  She  has  a  very 
good  appetite ;  that  is  the  reason  why  she  eats  so  much. — If  you 
have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  you  not  return  them 
to  me  ?  I  intend  reading  them  once  more,  (encore  une  fois ;)  that 
is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  returned  them  to  you ;  but  I  will 
return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  second  time, 
(pour  la  seconde  /ots.)— Why  have  you  not  brought  my  shoes? 
They  were  not  made ;  therefore  I  did  not  bring  them ;  but  I  bring 
them  you  now ;  here  they  are. — Why  has  your  daughter  not  learned 
her  exercises?  She  has  taken  a  walk  with  her  companion,  (fem. ;) 
that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learned  them ;  but  she  promises 
to  learn  them  to-morrow,  if  you  do  not  scold  her. — What  ails  her 
horse  ?    It  has  a  sore  leg ;  that  is  why  she  did  not  ride. 

VooABULArBX.    8me  Sec. 


l  guest,  1  reckon,  (so  much  used  here.) 
I  guess  you  have  it. 
An  atmosphere.    A  dry  atmosphere. 
The  temperature.       A  high .... 

A  low  temperature.    A  mean 

A  plate.  A  soup-plate. 

The  son-in-law. 

The  step-son.         The  husband. 
The  daughter-in-law. 
'i'hj  ^p-aaughter. 
The  progress. 

To  profit.  To  improve. 

27 


Je  prirume,Je  pen$e,T  o$e  dire,  que . . 
Je  suis  presque  sur  que  vous  Paves. 

Une  atmosphere.    Une seche. 

La  temperature.      Une  ....  Sieves. 

Une  temperature  basse  . . .  moyenne. 

Une  assiette.     Une  assietle  a  soups 

Le  beau-fils,  le  gendre. 

Le  benu-fils.         Le  man. 

Ln  beile-fille.  la  bru. 

La  belle-fille 

Le  progres. 

t  Faire  des  progrea. 
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To  improve  in  learning. 

The  progress  of  a  malady. 

The  fa.her-in-law,  the  step-father. 
The  mother-in-law,  the  step- mother. 
Must  I  be  f  You  must  be. 

Most  I  not  be  here  at  9  o'clock  ? 


t  Faire  des  progrea  dans  lea  Itodei 

dans  lea  science*. 
Le  progrea  or  lea  progres  d'une  mate 

die.1 
Le  beau-pere. 
La  belle-mere. 
Faut-il  que  je  sois  f    II  font  que  rem 

soyez. 
Ne  faut-il  pas  que  je  aoia  ici  a  f 

beures  f 
II  ne  faut  pas  que  tous  y  aoyex. 
Oii  faut-il  que  tous  soyei  demain  f 
II  faut  que  je  aoia  a  Boston. 
Pourquoi  faut-il  que  tous  y  aoyei  f 
II  faut  que  j'aille  voir  M.  Abbott. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  be  here. 

Where  must  you  be  to-morrow  f 

I  must  be  in  Boston. 

Why  must  you  be  there  t 

I  must  go  and  aee  Mr.  Abbott. 

Soixantibmi  Th£xi.    8me  Sec. 

Ou  faut-il  que  vous  soyez  demain  soir?  Pour  arriver  a  Boston, 
apres-demain  matin,  il  faut  que  je  sois  a  New  York  demain  soir. 
Yotre  gendre  va-t-il  avec  vous  ?  J'y  vais  seal ;  sans  compagnie  que 
celle  du  petit  Joseph,  qui  m'accompagne.  Si  voire  fille  n'etait  pas 
malade,  votre  gendre,  son  man,  ne  vous  accompagnerait-il  point! 
Non ;  il  ne  le  pourrait  pas,  parce  que  e'est  la  saison  des  affaires.— 
Ce  petit  gar^on  n'a-t-il  pas  froid  aux  pieds?  Pourquoi  le  croyei- 
vous  ?  Parce  qu'il  a  de  si  mauvais  souliers,  {such  bad.)  U  aurait 
froid  s'il  n'y  etait  pas  accoutume. — Qui  est  parti  pour  le  Canada! 
Le  beau-pere  de  Tavocat  et  sa  belle-mere,  sa  belle-soeur  et  son  bean- 
frere  sont  toun  partis.  N'etait-il  pas  parti  avant  eux?  Lui?  Dn'est 
pas  encore  parti.  Je  croyais  qu'il  l'etait.  N'auriez-vous  point  ecrit 
a  votre  chere  petite  coisine  et  a  votre  grand  cousin,  si  vous  aviezsu 
que  le  capitaine  passerait  a  Newark?  J'aurais  ecrit  a  Fune,  mail 
non  pas  a  l'autre. 

Would  you  be  glad  if  I  were  to  lend  you  an  interesting  book?  To 
be  sure  I  would  be  glad.  (Dir.  6.)  You  know  very  well  that  I  am 
fond  of  reading.    But  have  you  any  interesting  book?    What  do 

you  think  of  one  of  W >s  works?    I  should  like  very  well 

(beaucoup)  to  read  his  last  work.  Would  you,  indeed !  (translate 
merely :  indeed !)  Then  what  will  you  give  me  if  I  lend  it  to  you! 
You  are  jesting;  are  you  not?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Because  I 
think  you  say  so  only  to  plague  me,  (me  tracasser,  J.)  To  plague 
you !  You  know  that  I  do  not  like  to  plague  you.  You !  You  do 
not  like  to  plague  me  ?    You  plague  me  every  day.    I  would  lik«J 


1  All  nouns  ending  in  it  are  feminine, 
as  the  English  termination  y. 


This  ending  frequently  i 
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plague  you ;  but  I  cannot,  you  are  so  good.— Would  the  lobber 
ire  been  punished,  if  he  had  been  taken  ?  He  would  have  been 
mished,  if  they  had  been  able  to  prove  (prouver)  that  he  was 
Ipable,  (coupable.)— Would  your  cousin  progress  so  well,  if  she 
d  not  study  so  much?  She  does  not  study  so  much  as  you  think. 
ie  does  not  study  as  much  as  I  (do) ;  and,  notwithstanding,  she 
ikes  more  progress,  (or  she  improves  more.)  How  is  that  ?  (C<m» 
*nt  ctla  sefait-il?)    She  learns  more  easily  (aisimcnt)  than  I. 

Rfouirf  poub  la  60me  Lecon. 
Avez-vous  trouve  le  bracelet  (bracelet)  que  j'ai  perdu  ?  Avez-vous 
rdu  un  bracelet?  Oui,  j'en  ai  perdu  un  d'or,  comme  celui-ci.  Je 
is  fache  de  tous  dire  que  je  n'en  ai  pas  trouve.  Y  a-t-il  long- 
tnps  que  vous  l'avez  perdu  ?  Je  les  ai  mis  tous  les  deux,  il  y  a  a 
u  pres  une  heure,  et  a  present  je  n'ai  que  celui  du  bras  gauche, 
es-vous  sortie  depuis  que  vous  les  avez  mis?  Non,  j'ai  cepen- 
at  Ste  a  la  porte  de  devant,  pour  y  accompagner  une  demoiselle 
i  ma  connaissance  qui  est  venue  me  voir.  Avez-vous,  depuis, 
erche  votre  bracelet-la?  Oui,  il  n'y  est  pas.  Si  vous  n'etes  pas 
rtie,  votre  bracelet  n'est  pas  perdu,  il  n'est  qu'egare  (egarer,  to 
islay.)  Jfigare  ou  perdu/'c'est  a  peu  pres  la  mcme  chose ;  il  n'est 
is  sur  mon  bras.  Vous  le  retrouverez,  ayez  patience.  Tenez,  je 
is  presque  sur  (I  guess)  que  vous  avez  cru  mettre  (28s,  Obs.  65) 
i  deux  bracelets,  et  que  vous  n'en  avez  mis  qu'un.  Vous  plai- 
atez,  (you  jest,)  n'est-ce  pas?  Non,  je  ne  plaisante  pas.  Je  suis 
ssque  sur  que  vous  le  trouverez  en  haut  sur  votre  table  ou  sur 
tre  toilette.    Je  vais  voir. 

M.  Saint-Cir,  fait-il  froid  dehors?  Froid!  Non,  il  fait  un  temps 
armanl;  plus  frais  que  hier,  mais  agreable.  Agreable,  pour 
ox  qui  marchent  ou  qui  se  promenent,  mais  froid,  pour  ceux  qui 
stent  long-temps  assis  pour  ecrire  ou  pour  lire.  Cela  se  peut 
lant  a  moi,  je  le  trouve  tres-agreable.  Mais  asseyez-vous  done. 
)ici  un  fauteuil.  Non,  gardez  le  fauteuil,  vous  qui  avez  froid; 
oi,  je  vais  m'asseoir  ici,  sur  ce  siege.  Se  porte-t-on  bien  chez 
•ns?  Nous  nous  portons  tous  bien,  excepte  ma  petite  fillo 
l'a-t-elle?  Je  ne  sais;  mais  elle  est  malade;  aujourd'hui,  mal 
x  dents;  demain  mal  de  tete,  une  autre  fois  un  rhume....Mais 
ici  Louis.  Quant  a  celui-la,  il  n'est  pas  malade,  je  vous  assure 
m  jour,  Louis,  comment  va?  Tres-ben,  M.,  men  i.  Dormez-vous 
3D  ?  Oui,  je  dors  bien.  Mangez-vous,  buvez-vous,  josez-vous 
»n?  Oui,  il  fait  tout  cela  a  merveille.  £tudie-t-il  bien?  Oui, 
»t  un  bon  ecolier.  Tenez,  je  crois  quil  est  venu  pour  me  mon 
t  quelque  chose  au'il  a  traduit.    N'est-ce  pas.  Loui** 
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C'est  Hie  petite  anecdote,  papa,  Voulez-vous  lui  permettre  de  la 
lire  1  San 8  doute,  je  serai  charme  de  l'entendre. — Cette  traduction 
(translation)  n'a  pas  ete  corrigec,  de  sorte  qu'il  peut  y  avoir  des 
fautes.  Que  vous  aurez  la  bonte  d'excuser. — Sans  doute.  Qui  ne 
fait  pas  de  fautes  ?  Lis  ta  traduction.  J'ai  peur,  papa,  Quoi !  Tu 
as  peur.  Tiens,  (come.)  Nefais  pas  V enfant,  (do  not  be  childish; 
from :  faire  V enfant,  to  be  childish.)  Lis. — Traduction.  Un  officer 
Francais  etant  arrive  a  la  cour  (court)  de  Vienne,  Timpe'ratrice 
Therese  lui  dcmanda,  (asked,  $  153 — 3,)  s'il  croyait  que  la  princesae 

de  N qu'il  avait  vue  la  vcille,  {the  day  before,)  etait  vraiment, 

tomme  on  le  disait,  la  plus  belle  femme  du  (in  the)  monde? 
Madame,  repliqua  Pofficier,  je  le  croyais  hier. — C'est  bien,  Louis. 
Mais,  dis-moi,  comment  as-tu  epele  le  participe  passe* :  vut  Jel'ai 
epele,  v}  ti,  e,  fern  in  in.  Pourquoi?  Parce  que  son  regime  direct, 
quc,  est  avant.    C'est  la  regie.    Tu  as  raison.    C'est  bien. 

La  reponse  de  l'officier  Francais  e"tait  ingenieuse7  (ingenious.) 
On  la  regard e  comme  telle ;  car  chaque  nation  la  raconte,  et  change 
le  lieu.  Oui,  c'est  vrai ;  les  Anglais  la  placent  a  la  cour  d'Angle- 
terre,  sous  le  regne  de  leur  reine  favorite,  Elizabeth ;  les  Francais 
a  la  cour  de  France  j  les  Espagnols  a  Madrid,  &c.  &c.  Les  bonoei 
anecdotes  appartiennent  a  tout  le  monde.  Louis,  penx-tu  now 
raconter  celle  du  vieux  monsieur  et  du  jeune  horn  me  a  regtistt 
Je  ne  sais  pas  si  je  pourrai  la  dire,  mais  je  pourrais  la  lire  si  ja 
I'avais  ici.  Non,  non,  essaie  de  nous  la  dire.  Je  vais  essayer;  mail 
je  crains  de  ne  pas  reussir.  Commence,  nous  sommes  prets  a 
t'ecoute'.  — Un  jeune  homme  etant  dans  une  eglise,  peu  attentif  an 
sei vice,  et  ne  sachant  que  fiire,  (restless,)  demanda  ($ 153 — 3)  aun 
vieux  monsieur  qui  etait  dans  le  banc  voisin,  (next  pew,)  Connais- 
sez-vous,  Monsieur,  une  regie  sans  exception  1  Oui,  repondit-il,  un 
homme  bien  elev6,  (a  gentleman,)  se  conduit  toujours  bien,  etfor- 
ticulierement,  (especially,)  a  Peglise. 


SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON,  61st.^Soixante  et  uniime  Letym,  61«*. 
Vocabulaibx.    Ire  Sec. 

What  has  become  of  your  aunt  T 
I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 

her. 
What  has  become  of  your  sisters  f 
J  cannot  tell  yon  what  has  become  of 

them. 


Qu'est  devenue  votre  tantef 

Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'elle  eat  devcnoK 


Que  aont  devenuea  vos  sararsT 
Je  ne  peuz  pas  vous  din  ce  qa'eOaf 
aont  devannae. 
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(lot*  life),    died,    do  not  die. 
thou  diest,    he  or  she  dies, 
r  will  you  die  I  I  shall, 

an  died  this  morning,  and  his 
died  also, 
an  is  dead. 

oman  died  this  morning, 
alive, 
nils  well, 
will  sell  well  next  year. 

oor  shuts  easily. 

rindow  does  not  open  easily. 

ieture  is  seen  far  off. 

',  from  afar.  From  a  great  dis- 

J. 

r  clothes  are  not  worn  in  sum- 

i  not  said. 

annot  be  comprehended. 

ceive,  to  comprehend. 

sar. 

ling  to  circumstances. 

rcumstance. 

i  according  to  circumstances. 

nds. 

f 

d  with  . . .  (not  plu,  but 
•for  for . .  displeased  at,  with . 
!  have  f  You  must. 


Mourir*  2,  mort,  ne  mourez  pas. 
Je  meurs,  tu  meurs,  ilou  elte  meurt. 
Mourrez-voua  f  (46s.)  Je  mourrai. 
L'homme  est  mort  ce  matin,  et  sa 

fern  me  est  morte  aussi. 
L'homme  est  mort. 
La  fern  me  est  morte  ce  matin. 
Eire  vivant-s,  etre  vivante-s. 
t  Le  vin  se  vend  bien. 
t  Le  vin  se  ver.  Jra  bien  l'annde  pro* 

chaine. 
t  Cette  porte  se  ferme  facilement. 
t  Cette  fenStre  ne  s'ou\Te  pas  facile* 

ment. 
t  Ce  tableau  se  voit  de  loin. 
De  loin.  De  bien  lob 

t  Les  vfcjementa  d'hiver  ne  se  por* 

tent  pas  en  6t6. 
t  Cela  ne  se  dit  pas. 
t  Cela  ne  se  concpit  pas. 
Concevoir,  3. 
C'est  clair. 

t  Seton  les  circonstancea. 
La  circonstance. 


1 1  C'est  selon. 


tra  not  have  f 
tceasary. 


Jt  is  not . 


Bien  aise,  (Je,  a  v.  Finf.) 
Content  (de).  (47s,  Obt.  109.) 
Faclie1  (de.)  Me*content  (de.) 
t  Faut-il  que  j'aie  ?  II  faut  que  vous 

ayez. 
t  Ne  faut-il  pas  que  vous  ayez  ? 
C'est  necessaire.    Ce  n'est  pas .... 


Soixakte  et  uniemb  Th£hk.    Ire  Sec. 

8  souciez-vous  d'aller  au  musee?  Oui,  je  voudrais  bien  y 
mais  il  faut  que  j'aille  a  la  maison.  Et  pourquoi  done  1  11 
ae  j'y  sois  avant  9  heures,  et  que  j'aie  fait  mon  devoir  avatit 
ires.  Vous  etes  ponctuel,  et  vous  faites  bien.  La  femme  qui 
i  mal  hier  au  soir,  est-elle  morte  1  Le  medecin  croyait  qu'elle 
iserait  pas  la  nuit ;  mais  je  presume  qu'elle  nest  pas  morte, 
as  n'en  avons  pas  entendu  parler.  Les  ra£decins  se  trompent 
te  fois  aussi  bien  que  les  autres.  Eh !  pourquoi  ne  se  trom- 
nt-ils  point  ?  lis  sont  sujets  a  se  tromper  comme  les  autroa 
tnes. — Le  coton  se  vend-il  bien  cette  annee  ?  Oui,  le  prix  est 
i  plus  haut  &  Liverpool.    S'est-U  bien  vendu  l'annee  nw*e1 
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Oui,  il  s'est  tres-bien  rendu. — ttes-vous  contente  de  votre  uouieUe 
paire  de  souliers?  J'en  suis  assez  contente;  mais  je  l'aurais  6ie" 
davantuge,  si  les  souliers  n'etaient  pas  tout-a-fait  si  grands. — Que 
pensez-vous  de  Salomon,  qui  est  sorti  ce  matin  avec  son  maiileau 
d 'hirer  ?  Cela  ne  se  concoit  pas.  It  faut  quHl  soit  (he  must  be) 
malade. — Lui  ?    Non ;  ce  n'est  que  pour  avoir  Pair  singulier. 

What  has  become  of  your  uncle?  I  will  tell  you  what  hat 
become  of  him.  Here  is  the  chair  (la  chaise)  upon  which  he  often 
eat,  {itre  85515,  51*.)— Is  he  dead?  He  is  dead.— When  did  he  die! 
He  died  two  years  ago,  (472.) — I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Why  do 
vou  not  sit  down  ?  If  you  will  stay  with  (aupris  de)  me  I  will  sit 
down;  but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  (along)  with  you. — What  has 
become  of  your  aunt?  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  her.— 
Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  niece?  I  will  tell  you 
what  has  become  of  her. — Is  she  dead  ?  She  is  not  dead,  but  ali^e. 
— What  has  become  of  her  ?  I  guess  sho  is  gone  to  Vienna, — What 
has  become  of  your  sisters?  I  cannot  toll  you  what  has  become  of 
them,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  these  two  years. — Are  your  parents 
still  alive  ?    They  are  not  alive,  but  dead. 

How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin  (fern.)  died?  I  guess  it  is  six 
months  since  she  died. — Did  wine  sell  well,  last  year?  It  did  not 
sell  very  well,  (pas  trop  bien;)  but  it  will  sell  better  (mieux)  next 
year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal,  and  it  will  not  be  dear.— Why 
do  you  open  the  door?  Do  you  not  see  hnw  it  smokes  here?  I  see 
it,  but  you  must  (il  faut)  open  the  window  instead  of  opening  the 
door. — The  window  does  not  open  easily ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
open  tLe  door. — When  will  you  shut  it  ?  I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as 
there  is  (58s)  no  more  smoke. — Did  you  often  go  a  fishing  when 
you  were  in  that  country  ?  We  often  went  a  fishing  and  a  hunting 
— If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country,  you  will  see  my  father's 
castle. — You  are  very  good,  Sir;  if  I  had  not  seen  that  castle,  I 
would  willingly  accept,  (accepter;)  but  I  have  already  seen  it— 
Never  mind ;  you  must  go  with  us. — Can  I  ?  Vou  know  that  I 
must  be  at  h  wie  this  evening,  and  that  I  have  20  miles  to  go.  (571.) 

Vocabulaire.  2de  Sec. 


Are  you  rich  T  I  am. 

Are  the  women  handsome  ? 
They  are,  they  are  rich  and  hand- 
some. 
Are  you  from  France  f        I  am. 
What  countrywoman  is  she  f 
She  is  from  France. 
Would  you  be  sorry  if  you  were  rich  f 


Etes-voui  riche  I       Je  le  suis. 
Les  femmee  sont-elles  bien? 
Elles  le  sont,  ellea  sont  ricnee  el 

belles. 
Etes-vous  de  France  f    J'en  wis. 
De  quel  pays  est-elle  f 
Elle  est  de  France. 
Seriei-vous  fache*  si  vous  6ties  richt  I 
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.  not  be  sorry  for  it. 
\gry  with  somebody. 
\gry  about  something. 
re  you  angry  about  I 
i  sorry  for  having  done  it  f 
Ty  for  it. 

polite.    Impolite,  dishonest, 
xrarteous.  Uncivil, 

lucky. 

y,         unlucky. 
ot  hard.  Easy  to  do. 

:,  hard.  Hard  to  say. 

rseful  to  know. 
It  4  useless  to  repeat  it. 
tful  to  write  a  great  deal  I 
ful. 

11  (right)  to  take  the  property 
tersf 
lf  (wrong.) 

well  (right)  or  it  is  wrong. 
ight.    Bad,  wrong. 
t  use  is  that  ? 
of  no  use. 
i  that  r 

know  what  that  is. 
lit? 

.  know  what  it  is. 
wish  me  to  comet 
e»  you  to  come  alone. 

not. 

Dome  without  her  f 
ist  come  without  her. 


Je  n'en  serais  pas  fache*. 

Hire  fdchi  centre  qudqu'un. 

£tre  fichd  de  quelque  chase. 

De  quoi  dtes-vous  fache'  ? 

fetes- vous  fache*  de  Tavoir  fait  t 

J'en  suis  {ache*. 

Honndte.  Malhonndte. 

Poli.  Impoli. 

Heureux,       fern,  heureuse. 

Malheureux,    "    malheureose. 

Facile,  aise\      Facile  a  faire. 

Difficile.  Difficile  a  dire. 

Utile.        Utile  a  savoir. 

Inutile.     II  est  inutile  de  le  repeter 

Est-il  utile  d' genre  beaucoup  f 

C'est  utile. 

Est-il  bien  de  prendre  le  bien  det 

autres  ? 
C'est  mal. 
Ce  n'est  pas  bien. 
Bien.  Mal. 

t  A  quoi  cela  est-il  bon  ? 
t  Cela  n'est  bon  a  rien. 
t  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela  ? 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  c'est  que  cela. 
t  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  ? 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  c'est. 
Veut-il  queje  vienne  t  ($  151.) 
11  veut  que  vous  venies  seui. 
II  ne  veut  pas  que  vous  vcmez  soul. 
Faut-il  que  je  vienne  sans  elle  t 
II  faut  que  vous  veniez  sans  elle. 


Soixakt*  zt  UNifeMB  Th£ms.  2de  Sec. 
vous  da  meme  pays  que  cette  dame-la?  Non,  je  suis 
ise,  et  elle  est  Suisse. — De  quoi  votre  beau-fils  se  plaint-il  ? 
aint  de  son  beau-frere. — Comment  appelez-vous  cette  dexnoi* 
1  Ceci  est  Madame  de  Balmont.  Cette  jeune  personne  est- 
iriee?  Sans  doute.  Elle  semble  (seem)  etre  si  jeune,  quo 
3  croirais  pas,  si  vous  ne  me  le  disiez  pas.  Elle  n'est  pas  si 
[u'elle  Bemble  l'etre.  Non !  Quel  age  a-t-elle  done  *  De- 
i  vous  pouvez.  Si  je  devine,  je  dirai  seize  ans.  Vous  n'avez 
ssi  a  deviner. — Le  jeune  commis  n'est-il  pas  fache  contra 

Non,  il  n'est  pas  fache  contre  moi,  car  je  ne  lui  ai  rien  fait. 

qui  est-fx  done  fache  T  II  est  mecontent  de  vous  qui  avez 
a.  jolie  petite  canne.  Ne  l'ai-je  pas  payee  ?  Si  fait ;  mais  la 
5st  pas  la  canne.    C'est  selon:  quelque  fob  Pun  vaut  mioux, 
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quelque  fois  1 'autre. — Dit-on :  reraplissez  d'eau  la  bouteille?  Noa, 
cela  ne  se  dit  pas.  Que  dit-on  done  ?  On  dit :  remplissez  la  boo- 
teille  d'eau. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ?  I  took  it  out  of  (dans)  the 
room  of  your  friend,  (fem.) — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  olhex 
people?'  It  is  not  right,  I  know;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  tost 
your  friend  will  not  be  displeased,  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon 
as  I  have  read  it. — What  is  your  name  ?  My  name  is  Williait, 
(Guillaume.) — What  is  your  sister's  name  ?  Hei  name  is  Eleanor, 
( Leo  nor  e.) — Are  the  ladies  handsomer  in  Paris  than  in  London  t 
Strangers  say  they  are. — Are  the  women  handsome  here  ?  Yes, 
they  are. — Are  they  rich?  Some  are  rich,  others  are  poor.— Axe 
they  industrious  ?  They  used  to  be. — You  seem  unhappy ;  are  yon 
angry  at  any  one  ?  Yes,  I  am  angry  at  my  husband,  wh  #  has  not 
been  willing  to  (or  would  not)  take  me  to  Boston.  He  is  not  rich 
enough,  perhaps. 

Avis  aux  Lecteurs. — Nous  allons  des  aujourd;hui,  (from  to-day,) 
laisser  une  partie  des  questions  sans  reponses,  pour  accoutumer 
l'ecolier  a  les  faire  lui-meme. 

What  countrywoman  is  she? — Are  you,  too? — Would  you  be 
sorry  if  you  could  go  travelling? — Would  you  not  have  been  pleased 
if  she  had  not  died? — What  are  you  mad  at? — That  merchant  is 
honest ;  people  can  do  business  with  him,  can  they  not  ? — Whom 
do  you  say  is  so  polite  ? — That  man  and  his  wife  are  happy,  ve 
they  not? — This  young  girl  is  very  interesting;  is  she  not  happy  J— 
Are  your  gloves  easy  or  difficult  to  put  on  ? — Does  that  foreigner 
bring  good  wines? — What  do  they  sell  cheap? — What  is  useless ?- 
What  is  impolite  ? — Is  the  German  hard  (difficult)  to  translate  t— 1» 
it,  to  pronounce  * — Is  it  not,  to  speak  ? — If  this  (ceci)  is  useful,  why 
do  you  not  do  it  ?— If  to  get  up  early  is  useful  and  easy,  why  do 
yor:  not  get  up  earlier  than  you  do?  (49a,  06s.  114.)— Is  it  right  to 
speak  il1  of  the  absent?— Do  not  fill  that  bottle  with  wine.— Mltft 
would  you  fill  with  coffee,  if  you  had  any? — Would  he  hart 
drunk  that  brandy,  if  I  had  given  it  to  him?— What  is  that  goo4 
for? 

Vocabulaibe.    3me  Sec. 


What  is  your  name  f 
My  name  is  Charles. 
What  do  you  call  this  in  French  ? 

How  do  you  express  this  in  French  T 
What  is  that  called  f 
George  the  Third. 


t  Comment  vous  appelez-tous  1 

t  Je  m'appelle  Charles. 

t  Comment  cela   i'appelle-t-il  en 

Francais  f 
t  Comment  dit-on  cela  en  Fraiejaiil 
Comment  appelle-t-on  cela  f 
George  troi*. 
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Ob*.  145.  After  the  Christian  name  of  a  sovereign,  the  French  employ 
the  cardinal  numbers  without  an  article,  while  the  English  use  the  ordinal 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  |  Louis  quatorze. 

Henry  the  Fourth.  I  Henri  quatre. 

Obe.  146.  First  and  second,  however,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule :  for  jCrtf, 
the  French  use  premier;  and  for  second,  either  deux  or  second.  Quint 
instead  of  cinq  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and  of 
the  pope  Siztus  V. 


Henry  the  First. 
Henry  the  Second. 
Pope  Sixtns  the  Fifth. 
Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several  Eu- 
ropean languages  fluently. 
Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 
Bather. 

Rather . . .  than. 
Rather  than  squander  my  money,  I 

will  keep  it. 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go  thither. 
I  will  rather  burn  the  coat  than  wear 

it. 
He  has  at  rived  sooner  than  I. 
A  half- worn  coat. 

To  do  things  imperfectly,  (by  halves.) 
To  reign.  Does  she  reign  ? 

A  foolish  discourse.        Infernal. 
His,  her  majesty.    Their  majesties. 
(57*.  Obi     40.) 

Soisaxts  et  unikme  Th£xb.  3 me  Sec. 
Qui  regne  en  Angleter  re  ?  La  reine  Victoria  premiere.  Quel  roi 
regno  en  France  x  Aucun  roi  n'y  regne.  Quel  en  Itait  le  dernier? 
Louis  Philippe  premier.  Quel  a  ete  le  dernier  Charles  d'Espagne  1 
J£tait-ce  Charles  trois  ou  quatre  1  £'a  ete  Charles  quatre.  Quel  a 
et£  son  successeur,  (successor?)  £'a  6te  Ferdinand  sept.  Combien 
de  George  y  a-t-il  eu  en  Angleterre?  II  y  en  a  eu  quatre.  Y  en 
avt-il  eu  en  France  ?  Non,  il  n'y  en  a  eu  aucun.  Y  a-t-il  eu  un 
Henri  quatre  dans  ce  demier  pays  ?  Oui,  il  y  en  a  eu  un,  qu'on 
nomme  Henri  le  Grand.  Sans  reponse. — Pourez-vous  faire  del 
reponses  en  Francais? — Auriez-rous  pu  en  faire  a  la  premiere 
lecon  ? — Que  faut-il  que  faie  ? — Veut-il  que  faille  chez  le  bijoutier?— 
Si  vous  etiez  riche  comme  fitienne  Girard  l'etait,  que  feriez-vous?— 
Ne  portait-il  pas  toujours  un  habit  a  demi-use  ? — Qui  fait  les  choses 
ademi? — Que  feriez-vous  plutdt  que  d'etre  marchand? — Quel  roi 
de  France  a  M  mis  a  mort,  (put  to  death  ?) — Ou  voulez-vous  que 
faille  1 


Henri  premier. 

Henri  second  or  Henri  douz. 

Le  pape  Sixte-  Quint. 

Charles- Quint  parlait  courammen* 

plusieurs  Ungues  europeennea. 
L'Europe,  europeen. 
Couramment. 
Plutdt . . .  que. 
Plutdt . . .  que  de. 
Plutot  que  de  dissiper  mon  irgent,  je 

le  garderai. 
Je  le  paierai  plntdt  que  d'y  aller. 
Je  briilerai  plutot  l' habit  que  de  le 

porter. 
II  est  arrive*  plus  tot  que  moi. 
t  Un  habit  a  demi-usl. 
t  Faire  les  choses  a  demi. 
Re*gner,  1.  (28s.)       Regne-t-elle  f 
Un  sot  discours.        Infernal. 
Sa  majeste*,  (nom/em.)     Leurs  ma* 

jestea. 


883  SIXTY-SKCOMD    LISSOM.    (1.) 

What  did  Charles  V.  say  of  European  languages!  Charles  V. 
who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languages,  used  to  saj 
(avait  coutume  de  dire)  that  we  should  speak  (qu'il  falhrit  parler) 
Spanish  with  the  gods,  Italian  with  our  {son)  friend,  (fern.,)  French 
with  our  friend,  (mas.,)  German  with  soldiers,  English  with  geese, 
(une  oie,)  Hungarian  (hongrois)  with  horses,  and  Bohemian  (bolts' 
mUn)  with  the  devil,  (le  diable.) — Do  you  admire  what  Charles  V. 
said  of  languages  ?  I  do  not,  I  assure  you.  I  think,  on  the  coo* 
trary,  that  it  is  a  very  foolish  speech. — Why  do  you  think  so?  Be* 
cause  those  languages  must  be  spoken  (ilfaut  parler  ces  langues)  le 
the  people  who  speak  them,  and  not  to  geese,  horses,  and  the 
devil. — How  did  his  majesty  (sa  majest£)  the  emperor,  Charles  V., 
know  that  the  Bohemian  suited  his  infernal  majesty  ?  (sa  majests 
infernale.) — Are  not  all  the  majesties  relations? 

Questions  sans  reponses. — How  is  that  called  in  French  1 — Whit  if 
the  French  of:  companion?— of:  a  female  companion ?— of:  to 
acquaintance  of  mine  ? — Do  you  know,  or  do  you  not  know,  that  of. 
a  half-worn-out  hat? — Is  that  young  lady  called  Eleanor?— Is  her 
brother  called  Stephen?  (fitienne.) — Where  did  George  HI.  reign* 
—Was  Charles  the  First  put  to  death?  (mettre  d  mort  ?)— Was  Six- 
tus  V.  a  pope  {pape)  or  a  king  ? — Are  all  kings  happy  ? — Have  thcrs 
been  many  popes  ? — Is  it  correct  to  say :  happy  as  a  king  or  a  pope1 
— Who  would  not  rather  be  a  farmer  than  a  king? — What  must  I 
have  ? — Where  must  you  go  ? — You  wish  me  to  be  kind  j  be  so 
yourself. — Does  she  wish  me  to  come  and  play  at  her  concert* 


SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON,  62d.— Soixante-deuxieme  Lc[on,  62m*. 

Vocabulaire.     Ire  Sec. 

As  to,  as  for.    As  to  me ;  to  them.    I  Quant  a ;  quant  a  moi ;  a  eux,  •  dtm. 
As  to  that,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  |  Quant  a  cela,  je  ne  sais  que  dire. 

Obs.  147.  Ne  is  used  without  pas  with  the  four  verbs : — 


To  cease,  to  dare,  to  be  able  or  know  how. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Do  you  not  know  where  to  go  f 
8he  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  purchase. 
You  do  not  cease  importuning  me. 
She  continually  complains. 
I  dare  not  ask  you  for  it. 
flhe  dares  not  tell  you. 


Cesser,     oser,    pouvoir* 
Je  ne  sais  que  fair©. 
Ne  savez-vous  ou  aller  ? 
Elle  ne  sait  que  reponutvw 
Nous  ne  savons  qu'acneier. 
Vous  ne  cessez  de  m' import 
Elle  ne  cease  de  se  plaindre. 
Je  n'ose  vous  le  demandet. 
Elle  n'ose  vous  le  dire. 


SIXTY-SECOND    LI8SOK.   (1.) 


I  cannot  go  to  the  covered  bridge. 
I  cannot  tell  you,  (would  not  know 

how.) 
Can  you  not  believe  it  t 
To  die  of  a  disease,  (malady.) 
She  died  of  the  varioloid. 
Did  he  not  die  of  apoplexy  t 
They  died  with  the  cholera. 
The,  a,  fever.         The  yellow  fever. 
k  dkUl.  The  intermittent  fever. 

The  apoplexy.     An  attack  of  a ... . 
He  has  a  chill.     He  has  a  fever. 
lie  has  had  a  fever. 
His  fever  has  returned. 
He  was  struck  with  apoplexy. 
To  strike,  knock,  rap,  at  the  door. 
What  has  happened  to  that  priest  ? 
What  has  happened  to  herf 
She  had  a  dreadful  accident. 
To  shed,  pour  out.     Pour  me  out  a 

drink. 
A  tear.  To  shed  tears. 

To  pour  out  a  drink— some  water. 

I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that  man. 
With  tears  in  his,  her,  our,  or  my 

eyes. 
Sweet,  mild.  Sour,  acid. 

Some  sweet  wine.    A  mild  air. 
A  mild  zephyr.         A  soft  sleep. 
Ne  thing  makes  life  more  agreeable 

than  the  society  of,  and  intercourse 

*  ith,  our  friends. 

SoiXANTE-DKTTXlftKE   Th£mB.      Ire  SeC. 

AUez-YOiis  vous  verse r  a  boire  ?  Moi,  non ;  mais  quant  a  Henri,  ii 
ne  cesse  de  se  Terser  &  boire.  II  faut  qiril  ait  soif.  C'est  tree  proba- 
ble.— Versez  a  boire  au  jardinier.  Que  lui  verserai-je  ?  De  l'eau, 
de  Teau-de-vie,  ou  du  Tin  doux  1  Comme  il  a  eu  la  fie vre,  versez- 
lui  un  peu  de  vin  doux.  Est-ce  bon  pour  la  fievre?  On  le 
dit. — Votre  cidre  est-il  doux  ou  sur  ?  II  n'est  ni  doux  ni  sur. — Aiire- 
t-il  le  cafe  doux?  Non,  il  le  prend  sans  sucre. — Qu'est-ce  qui  rend 
la  vie  do  ice  1 — Mile.  Clara  a-t-elle  encore  la  fie  vre  intermittent**? 
Sa  fie  vre  est  paseee.    Quel  accident  est  arrive  a  l'ecclesiastique  ? 

II  est  torabe  de  cheval,  et  il  s'est  fait  beaucoup  de  mal  a  la  jambe 
gauche  et  au  pied  droit. 

Sans  reponses. — Vous  eces-vous  associe  avec  le  marchand  qui 
vend  si  bon  march* "? — A-t-on  du  vous  dire  de  quelle  maladie  In 


Je  ne  puis  aller  au  pont  couvert. 
Je  ne  saurais  vous  le  dire. 

Ne  sauries-vous  le  croire  ? 
Mourir  d'une  maladie. 
Elle  est  morte  de  la  variole. 
N'est-il  pas  mort  d'apoplexie  T 
lis  sont  morts  du  cholira. 
LnjMvre.  Ln  jtfvrejauue. 

Un  frisson.     La  fiivre  intermittent: 
L'apoplexie.      Une  attaque  d'a  . . . . 
11  a  un  frisson,    t  La  fie  vre  1' a  pris. 
t  II  a  eu  la  (un  acces  de)  fie  vre. 
t  La  fievre  l'a  repris. 
II  a  e*te  frappe*  d'apoplexie. 
F rapper,  1,  frapper  a  la  porte. 
Qu'est-il  arrive  a  cet  ecclesiai  ique  t 
Quo  lui  est-il  arrive  T  (50s.) 
II  lui  est  arrive1  un  accident  qfreus. 
Verser,  1.  Versex-moi  a  bohs. 

Une  larme.         Verser  des  larmes. 
Verser  a  boire — de  l'eau. 
t  Je  verse  a  boire  a  cet  homme. 
Les  larmes  aux  yeux. 

Doux ;  fern,  douce.    Sur. 
Du  vin  doux.         Un  air  doux. 
Un  doux  zephir.    Un  doux  sommeiL 
Rien  ne  rend  la  vie  si  douce  que  ia 
societe*  et  le  commerce   de  noa 


mt 


SIXTT-SXCOHt    LESSON.  (1) 


vieil  eccllsiastique  est  mort? — Cevin  rrest-il  pas  mi  pen  surf— Cet 
cerises  sont-elles  douces?— »Mon  the  est  trop  doux,  versez-y  uq  pea 
d'eau  et  de  lait. — Votre  fils  ne  craint-il  pas  la  ficvre  jaune  a  la 
Nou  velle  Orleans,  ou  Pa-t-il  deja  eue  ? — Que  dit  le  m£decin  ?  Croit-il 
que  cette  attaque  d'apoplexie  tuera  le  vieil  spicier? — Ne  faot-il  pas 
que  vous  veniez  ? 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die  ?  She  died  of  (de  la)  ferer.~ 
How  is  your  brother?  My  brother  is  uo  longer  living;  he  died 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  (ctonni)  at  it,  for  he  was  rery 
well  last  summer,  when  I  was  in  the  country. — Of  what  did  he  die  ! 
He  died  of  apoplexy.— -How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ?  She  w 
not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague,  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned. — Has  she  an  intermittent  fever? 
I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has  chills. — What  has  become  of 
the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your  mother's  ?  She  died  this  morning, 
of  apoplexy. — Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart ! 
They  will  rather  tear  them  than  learn  ihem  by  heart. — What  does 
this  man  ask  me  for?  He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe 
him. 

Sans  reponses. — How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? — Shall  I  pour  you 
out  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  ? — Does  she  not  prefer  a  glass  of 
mineral  water,  with  syrup? — Do  you  not  know  what  to  eat?— 
Where  must  you  be  to-night? — How  many  of  your  cousins  are 
alive? — How  much  syrup  shall  I  pour  out  for  her? — Did  you  noi 
hear  a  knock  at  the  front  door? — Why  does  she  shed  tears?— Has 
an  accident  happened  ? — What  has  happened  to  them  ? — Does  he 
not  quit  (cease)  speaking? — How  does  your  mother  like  our  food! 
— Why  Joes  she  not  eat  any  more  ? 


Vocabulaikb.  2de  Sec. 


A  case. 
The  report. 


Ten  cases  of  cholera. 
Is  the  report  favorable  T 


To  augment,  increase.        Diminish, 

decrease. 
To  report. 

Do  they  report  all  the  cases  ? 
Does  the  cholera  increase  or  not  T 
It  seems  to  be  dim  nishing  now. 
How  many  coses  have  they  reported  ? 
Oaly  7  for  the  last  24  hours. 

To  cry,  to  scream,  to  shriek. 

To  halp,  assist,  some  one  to  do  a  thins;. 

I  help  hiro  to  do  it. 


Un  cas. 
Le  rapport. 

abler 
AugnMnter,  1 


Due  cas  de  cholera. 
Le  rapport  est-il  favor- 

Diminuer,  1. 


Bapporter,  1. 

Rapporte-t-on  tous  lea  cast 
Le  choleYa  ougmente-t-il  ou  non  f 
II  semble  diminuer  a  present. 
Combicn  de  cas  a-t-on  rapporto*  ? 
Settlement  7  pour  lea  deniieres  M 

heures. 
Crier,  1. 

Aider,  1 ,  quelqu'un  &  faire  one  cbots 
Je  l'aide  a  le  fairs. 


•XXTY-SSCOVD    LISSOM.  (*.) 


f  belp  you  to  write. 
1  will  help  you  to  work. 

To  cry  out  for  help.     „ 

The  help. 
To  inquire  after  §em*  erne. 
Whom  are  yoa  inquiring  after  ? 
Ilaa  he  inquired  after  our  residence  ? 
Where,  when  you  please. 
As  ycu  pleaso,  you  like ;  at  your  plea- 
sura. 
As  soon  as  you  like  it. 
To  tnut  some  one.      Trust  no  one. 

I  trust  nobody. 

Do  you  trust  him  ?  her  ?  them,  (/em.)  ? 

I  do  trust  him,  her,  them. 

He  does  not  trust  me,  them,  (mas.) 

We  must  not  trust  everybody. 

To  distrust  one.  mistrust. 

Do  you  distrust  that  lawyer  T 

She  distrusts  her  maid-servant, 

Io  your  place,  I  would  distrust  him. 

A  seat,  a  place.      A  public  square. 

Make  me  a  little  room. 

To  laugh    at    something,  laughed, 

laugh. 
I  laugh,  thou  laughest,  he,  she,  one 

laughs. 
Do  you  laugh  at  that  f    I  do,  with 

all  my  heart,  and  he  does  also. 
At  what  do  they  laugh  ? 


Je  Tous  aide  a  ecrire. 
Je  veuz  vous  aider  &  travailler. 
Crier  a  l'aide. 
!  Appeler  du  secours. 
L'aide,1  le  secours. 
S*  informer,  1,  de  quelqu'un. 
De  qui  vous  informez-vous  f 
S'est-il  informe*  de  notre  demeure  ff 
Oii,  quand  "\ 

Com  me  !.f  ,  . 

(46s.   Obs.  107.)      filvousplair* 
Aussitot  qu' ,  des  qn'  / 
t  Sefier,  1,  a  quelqu'in.    Ne  yous 

fiez  a  person  ne.  ($  55.) 
t  Je  ne  me  fie  a  personne. 
t  Vous  fiez- vous  a  lui,  &  elle,  a  clles  f 
t  Je  me  fie  a  lui,  a  elle,  a  elles.  $  64.) 
t  II  ne  se  fie  pas  a  moi,  a  euz. 
t  II  ne  faut  pas  se  fier  a  tout  le  nionde. 
t  Se  dijier  de  quelqu'un. 
t  Vous  defiez-vous  de  cet  avocat  ? 
t  Elle  se  dene  de  ta  domettique. 
A  votre  place,  je  me  dlfierais  de  lui. 
Uno  place.         Une  place  publique. 
Faites-moi  in  peu  de  place. 
Rire,*  4,  de  quelque  chose,  ri  (p.  p.), 

riez. 
Je  ria,  tu  ris,  il  rit,  elle  rit,  on  rit. 

Riez-vous  de  cela  f    J'en  ris  de  tout 

mon  cosur,  et  lui  aussi. 
De  quoi  rient-ils  I  rient-elles  f 


SoiXANTZ-DzuxiiMS  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
Quel  est  le  rapport  du  cholera  ?  II  est  moins  favorable  que  hier.— 
Combien  de  cas  dans  les  24  heures?  II  y  a  eu  42  cas  et  17  raorts. 
— C'est  ptus  que  hier;  car  il  n'y  avait  que  35  cas  et  14  raorts. — Cela 
augmente  un  jour  et  diminue  Fautre. — II  faut  etre  prudent  et  modere, 
(prudent  and  moderate.) — Combien  de  cas  a-t-on  rapport  £  a  St. 
Louis?  Seulement  12. — Ce  n'est  pas  autant  que  la  derniere  fois. 
Aidez-vous  votre  cousin  a  faire  son  devoir?  Seulement  lorsqu'il  est 
trop  difficile.  Quant  a  mon  frere  et  a  moi,  nous  ne  nous  aidons 
jamais  Tun  I'autre. — Pourquoi  cet  enfant  crie-t-il?  II  s'est  fait  du 
mal  a  la  jambe  gauche.  A  quoi  sert  de  crier?  A  rienj  mais  let 
•nfants  crient. 

1  Aide,  in  the  signification  of  kelp,  is  feminine ;  it  is  masculine  when  il 
an  assistant. 
28 


CM  1IXTT-SSC0HD    LIIION.   (t.) 

Sans  reponses. — Rit-elle  parce  que  ce  Monsieur  est  tombe*?-* 
Riez-vous  toujours  quand  vous  voyez  tomber  quelqu'un  ! — Ne  coo* 
naissez-vous  personne  qui  crie  alors  ! — Vous  fiez-vous  a  ce  boucher* 
— Ne  se  fie-t-elle  pas  a  sa  domestique  ! — Nous  pouvons  nous  fiei  i 
celle-ci,  n'est-ce  pas? — Ne  nous  trompera-t-elle  point! — Savez-votM 
le  Francais  de :  As  you  please  ! — Navez-vous  pas  entendu  frapperl 
— Que  vous  verse-t-elle  ! — N'appelle-t-on  pas  au  secours!  4Sente» 
vous  *3  doux  zephir! — Ne  faut-il  pas  que  j'ai  un  chapeau  neuf!— 
Seiiez-vous  fache  si  je  m'en  allais! — Quel  est  le  nom  de  votre  nou« 
velle  connaissance  ! 

Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  selis  so  cheap!  I 
have;  but  nobody  would1  or  could  (personne  n'a  voulu  ou  n'apu) 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  him. — Never  mind ;  ye  a  will  easily 
find  another  who  sells  as  cheap. — I  wish  I  could*  (Je  voudrm 
pouvoir;*)  for  I  have  but  little  money. — Did  the  general's  nephew 
die  of  a  disease  or  of  an  accident!  He  died  of  the  yellow  fever. 
— Has  not  a  dreadful  accident  happened  to  the  apothecary's  oH 
clerk  !  He  fell  and  broke  his  arms  or  legs.  (Dir.  2 — 24s,  Obs.  55.) 
— His  arms  and  legs,  did  you  say  ?  No,  only  his  arms  or  legs,— 
Would  she  cry  for  help,  if  I  should  beat  her!  (i  148 — 3.)  If  yes 
should  hurt  her,  I  guess  she  would  cry. — Would  they  not  laugh,  if 
I  was  to  tell  them  that  tale  !  No,  I  guess  they  would  be  angry.— 
Must  I  not  go  for  some  cigars  !  Yes,  you  must  go  for  some. — Moat 
I  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  them!  Yes,  you  must  have  it; 
here  it  is.— After  you  have  paid  for  them,  (463,  Obs.  107,)  you  will 
have  six  cents  left ;  you  may  keep  them. 

Sans  reponses. — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for! — Will  you  pass  me 
the  bottle,  if  you  please  ! — Have  you  not  drunk  enough  !—Shall  1 
give  you  (faut-il  vous  verser)  some  wine! — Why  do  you  not  eat!— 
Who  knocks  at  the  door  !— Why  does  he  cry  !— What  has  happened 
to  you!— Where  will  you  go  to,  this  evening !-^-Where  will  your 
brothers  go  to  ! — Why  do  you  go  to  town  ! — Will  you  go  with  me!— 
Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit! — Has  he  already  deceived  (fro** 
per)  anybody! — Must  I  trust  those  ladies!— Do  those  merchants 
trust  you!— Whom  do  those  gentlemen  Uugh  at! — Why  do  those 

•"  Translate  could,  by:  j'ai  pu,  il  a  pu,  il  pouvait,  &c  Would,  by:  j'ai 
touIu,  il  a  voulu,  je  voulais,  &c,  when  they  refer  to  past  actions  instead  of 
future  ones.  ($  148—4.) 

H  wuA,  in  such  phrases  as,  I  wish  I  could,  I  might,  I  had,  Ac,  or  any 
ither  imperfect  tense,  where  it  means,  I  should  like  to,  must  be  translates1 
oy :  Je  voudrai  pouvoir,  avoir,  &c.  When  /  wish,  does  not  mean,  Iskmli 
Uketo,  but  merely,  Iwant,  translate  it  by:  Jeveux,  &c,  as:  I  wish  to  $om  worn* 
Jo  veux  ou  ddsire  vou$  voir. 


SIXTY-SXCOND    LISSOM.  (3.) 


«1 


i  laugh  at  H3r — Cr.ght  we  to  laugh  (faut-il  sc  moqutr)  at 
a  who  speak  badiy? — What  are  you  laughing  at"? — How  long 
r  <juand)  have  jovl  been  wearing  it  so  large  ?  (grarid.) 

Vgcasulairb.    8mo  Sec. 

Sonner,  1.  Une  c/oc%«.  Une  clochette. 
Entendre  tanner.    Entendu  tonner. 
II  faut  qu*tf  atttf, 
Ou  faut-il  qu'ette  atTfe  7 
Voulez-vous  qu'i/  *oit  bon  ou  nonf 
Je  veux  qu'il  soit  bon,  et  je  veux 

aussi  qu'elle  bo  it  bonne.  ($  151.) 
Ne  faut-il  pas  qu't'Z  ait  un  habit  neuff 
II  faut  qu'i/  vienne  avec  moi  chez  le 

tailleur. 
J?tre  a«  ne*  de  quelqu'un. 
Nous  lui  avons  ri  au  nez. 
Se  rire  ou  #e  moquer  de  quclqu'un. 
Je  me  ris  (me  moque)  de  vous.  (54*.) 
Vous  riiez-vous  de  nous  t        Vous 
moquiez  vouade  nousf  ($  147 — 1.) 
Nous  ne  nous  riions  pas  de  vous. 
Plein,  pleine. 
Un  livre  plein  de  fautes. 
t  Avoir  let  moyens,  (de  before  in 

Cnitive.) 
t  Avez-vous  lea  moyens  d'acheter  os 

chevcl  7        J'en  ai  les  moyens. 
t  Je  n'en  ai  pas  lea  moyens. 
Qui  est-la  f    Qui  est-ce  ?    Qui  est 

cola? 
C'cst  moi,  iai,  oib,  nous,  vous,  toi 
Est-ce  lui  t  Co  n'est  pas  lui. 

f  Sont-ce  vos  frerca  ?  or, 
X  Est-co  que  C3  sont  vos  nre>es  T 

ICe  sont  eux.    Co  ne  sent  pas  eux 
Est-ce  elle  f  C'eet  elle. 

Ce  n'est  pas  ello. 
f  Sont-ce  vos  sceuraf  or, 
X  Est-ce  que  ce  sont  vos  sosurs  f 

ICe  sont  olles. 
Ce  ne  sont  pes  elles. 
Cost  moi  qui  parle. 
(  Sont-ce  eux  (elles)  qui  rient  f  or, 
\  Est-ce  que  co  sont  eux  (elles)  qmi 
'     rient  f 
C'eet  vous  qui  net. 
C'est  toi  qui  l'as  fait. 


r.        A  hell,  a  tmall  bell 

r  c  ii~*g.    Heard  a  ring. 

st  go. 

i  Hitet  she  go  f 

i  wish  him  to  be  good  or  not  f 

him  to  be  good,  and  I  wish 

dso  to  be  good. 

te  not  have  a  new  coat  f 

let  come  with  me  to  the  tailor's. 

gk  in  a  f  vrnKi't  face. 

sghed  in  his  face. 

gk  at,  to  deride  tone  one. 

i  at  (deride)  yoa. 

you  laughing  at  us  ?        Were 

making  fan  oi  us  t 

i  not  laugh  at  you. 

t  full  of  errors. 
>rrf. 

>u  afford  to  buy  that  horse  ? 

iflbrd  it. 

ot  afford  it. 

•  there  f     Who  is  it  f  is  that  ? 

he,  she,  we,  you,  thou. 
9 1  It  is  not  he. 

*y  your  brothers  ?  (47».) 

ley.        It  is  not  they. 
ie  f  It  is  she. 

it  she. 

toy  your  sisters  f 

ley,  (feminine,) 
rt  they.  " 
who  speak. 

toy  who  laugh  T 

on  who  laugh. 

ion  who  hast  done  it. 


•IXTY-tKCOHD    LBSSO*.  (1.) 


It  ia  you,  gentlemen,  who  hare  eaid 

that. 
V/o  ic&td  French,  my  brother  and  I. 


C'eot  voua,  Messieurs,  qui  avei  H 

csl*. 
t  Mon  fiere  ct  moi  nous  appreneni 

le  Frau^eia. 

Ob  i.  148.    The  uniting  pronoun  none  or  99Kf  scast  be  placed  before  i 
verb,  when  it  haa  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  person?.  ($  38.) 


You  and  I  will  go  into  the  country. 
You  and  he  will  stay  at  home. 


t  Voua  et  moi  nouc  irons  &  la  caav 

pagne. 
t  Voua  et  lui  «ok*  reaterci  i  ia  rod- 

son. 
Inatituteur. 


1  utor,  preceptor. 

SoiXAXTB-DEUxiftMi  Th&ms.    8me  Sec. 

NVt-on  pas  scran 6 ?  Je  crois  que  si}  {si  au  lieu  de  out;  la  que* 
don  est  negative,  10s,  Obs.  26.) — La  domestique  est-elle  ailee  a  la 
porte  ?  Je  ne  Pai  pas  entendue.  II  faut  qu'elle  y  aiile  plus  vita— 
Elle  n?a  peut-etre  pas  entendu  la  clochette.  C'est  poseiblo.  Est-ce 
elle  qui  court  ?  Je  presume  que  oui.  Oui,  c'ost  elle.  Qui  etait-ee? 
On  a  apporte  le  bonnet  de  Madame.  Portez-lo-lui. — (frd  va  an 
concert  ce  soir?  Vous  et  moi  nous  irons  si  nous  a7cns  le  temps.— 
Votre  instituteur  vous  gronderait-il  si  vous  ne  faisiez  pas  votte 
devoir?  Non,  mais  il  serait  fache.  Quand  faut-il  que  la  voitura 
soit  prete  ?  II  faut  qu'elle  le  soit  a  10i  hemes.  X  quelle  heure 
^faut-il  que  Charles  vienne  ?  II  faut  qu'il  vienne  un  quart  d'heare 
avant.  La  voiture  sera-t-elle  pleine  ?  Elle  sera  pleine.  Ne  poor- 
rions-nous  pa3  ausai  prendre  la  petite  Emilie  ?  Non,  il  ne  faut  pas 
qu'elle  vienne;  elle  criera. — Est-ce  vous  qui  riez  comme  ceUJ 
Rit-elle  au  nez  do  cet  Stranger?  De  qui  se  moquent-ils? — Voire 
voisin  ne  66  Kioqu3-t-il  pas  de  yob  enfants  parce  qu'rls  se  levent  si 
tard  ? — Cet  autsur  n'ai-t-il  paa  fait  un  livre  plein  de  fautes? — Ce  vcire 

de  quoi  est-il  plein  ? — On  m'a  dit  que  M.  P ,  voulait  acheter  U 

grande  maiscn  de  8 au  coin  de  Broadway,  en  a-t-il  les  movent? 

Sont-ce  vos  amis  qui  viennent? 

Is  it  your  cister  who  is  playing  on  the  piano?  It  must  be  she, 
(t7  faut  que  ce  soit  elle)  for  no  other  person  plays. — No,  it  is  no! 
she,  for  here  she  is. — Who  is  it,  then  ?  It  is  our  cousin  Elise. — Are 
they  your  sisters  who  are  coming?  It  is  they. — Are  they  your 
neighbors  (fem.)  who  were  laughing  at  you?  They  are  not  om 
neighbors.— Who  are  they  ?  They  are  the  daughters  of  the  countess 
whose  brother  has  bought  your  house. — Are  they  the  ladies  yon 
oave  spoken  of  to  me  ?  They  are.— Shall  you  learn  German  ?  My 
brother  and  I  will  learn  it. — Shall  we  go  to  the  country,  to-morrow? 
I  shall  go  to  the  country,  and  you  will  remain  in  town. — Shall  my 
aister  and  I  go  to  the  opera?    You  and  she  will  remain  mt  ~ 
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aod  your  brother  will  go  to  the  opera. — What  did  you  say  when 
your  tutor  was  scolding  you  ?  I  said  nothing,  because  I  had  nothing 
to  say;  for  I  had  not  done  my  task,  and  he  was  in  the  light  to  scold 
me. 

Sans  reponses. — You  must  come  to  my  house,  to-morrow,  to  bring 
me  back  the  books  which  I  have  lent  you ;  do  you  hear? — Who  is 
to  play  at  the  concert,  to-night? — Is  it  thou  who  hast  soiled  my  fan  ? 
— Could  he  learn  this  by  heart,  before  to-morrow? — Could  she  learn 
it  yesterday?  (N.  2,  62a.) — Would  she  not  go  to  Baltimore,  last 
week? — Would  her  nieces  go  there  next  week,  if  tney  could?— 
I  wish  I  could  travel;  don't  you?  (et  vous?)1 — We  wish  we  were 
teamed ;  does  she  not? — Does  she  not  care  about  the  piano  r 


SIXTY-THIRD  LESSON,  63d.— Soixante-troisieme  Leqon,  6 3 me. 
Vocabulaibe.    Ire  Sec. 


To  get  into  a  bad  scrape. 

To  get  out  of  a  bad  scrape. 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

That    man    always  gets  into   bad 

•crapes,  but  be  always  gets  out  of 

them  again. 
Between.  Between  them.  Among  us, 

among  acquaintances.       Between 

friends. 
To  make  some  one's  acquaintance. 
To  become  acquainted  with  one. 
I  have  made  his  or  her  acquaintance.  \ 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  him  > 
or  her.  ) 

Are  you  acquainted  with  him,  her  ?  > 
Do  you  know  him,  her  ?  i 


t  S'attirer,  1,  (se  faire,)  de  mauvai- 

see  affaires. 
t  Se  tirer,  1,  d' affaire. 
Je  me  suis  tire  d' affaire. 
Cet  homme  s' attire  toujours  de  man 

vaises  affaires,  mais  il  e'en  tire 

toujours. 
Entre.  Entr'eux.  Entr'elles.   Entre 

nous,  entre  connaissances.  Entr'a* 

mis. 
Faire  connaissance  avec  quelqu'un. 
Faire  la  connaissance  de  quelqu'un* 

J'ai  fait  sa  connaissance. 
Le  (la)  connaissez-vous  1* 


1  We  have  seen,  (181,  06*.  38,)  that  n'est-ce  pas  was  used  to  ask  a  negative 
interrogation  in  the  same  person  as  a  preceding  affirmation,  but  now,  we  say, 
when  the  interrogation,  whether  negative  or  not,  is  in  another  person,  use  the 
conjunction  et  with  any  required  personal  pronoun.  Don't  you?  Et  vous  i 
Don't  be  t  Et  lui  ?  Don't  she  ?  we  ?  they  ?  Etellet  nous  t  euxt  1  know  him  t 
io  you  f  Et  vous  ?— Does  he  ?  she  f  Peter,  &c. :  Et  lui  t  et  elle  t  et  Pierre  1 
But,  does  any  onet  must  be  translated  by:  Quelqu'un  le  connait-il  f 

*  The  verb  to  know  is  always  expressed  by  connailrt*  when  it  signifies  to 
le  acquainted  with,  and  by  savoir*  in  all  other  cases.  Ex.  I  know  that  man, 
that  lady,  Je  connats  cet  homme,  cette  dame  ;  I  know  my  lesson,  Je  sais  ma 
tap*  ;  I  know  what  you  wish  to  say,  Je  sais  ce  que  vous  voulet  dire. 


as* 
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I  am — I  do.      I  am  not — I  do  not. 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
She  is  my  acquaintance. 
He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an  ac- 
quaintance. 
To  enjoy. 
Do  you  enjoy  good  health  ? 

Tj  bt  well. 


She  is  well. 

Does  she  enjoy  a  great  fortune  T 

Does  he  enjoy  a  good  reputation  T 

To  Inagine. 

Otr  fellow  creatures. 

Ho  has  not  his  equal  or  his  match. 

To  resemble  some  one,  to  look  like 

some  one. 
That  man-resembles  my  brother. 
That  beer  looks  like  water. 
We  resemble  each  other. 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 
Is  it  time  that  I . . .  thou ...  he  . 

she  . . .  we,  &c. 
/•  it  time  for  me . . .  thee . . .  him  . 

her...  us,  &c,  to..? 
Is  it  time  for  us  to  go,  come,  have,  be  t 
It  is  time  for  us  to  go,  come,  have, 

be. 


It] 


Je  le  (la)  connais.     Je  ne 

point. 
II  est  de  ma  connaiasance. 
Elle  est  de  ma  connaiasance. 
Co  n'est  pas  un  ami,  ce  n'est  qa'aM 

connaiasance. 
Jouir,  2,  de. 

Jouissez-vous  d*une  bonne  saute*! 
i  Mire  bien  portent,  portante. 
X  Eire  en  bonne  santi. 
t  Elle  est  bien  portante. 
Elle  se  porte  bien. 
Elle  est  en  bonne  same. 
Jouit-elle  d'une  grande  fortune  T 
Jouit-il  d'une  bonne  reputation? 
S'imaginer,  1. 
Nos  semblables. 
II  n'a  pas  son  semblable. 
t  Eessembler,  1,  4  avelqu'un.  (Mini 

the  ss  and  the  a.) 
Cet  homme  ressemble  a  mon  frere. 
Cette  biere  reasemble  a  de  l'eau. 
Nous  nous  ressemblons. 
Us  ou  elles  ne  se  ressemblent  pas. 

\Est-il  temps  que  je...  tu...  il... 
elle...  nous...  vous...  ils..* 
elles . . .,  (govern  the  subj.  ^  151.) 

Eat-ii  temps  que  nous  allions,  veni* 
ons,  ayons,  soyons  f  II  est  tempi 
que  nous  allions,  que  nous  veni 
ons,  ayons,  soyons. 

Soixantk-troisismb  l1  h£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Est-il  temps  que  nous  allions  a  Washington  pour  l'affaire  de  Fre 
dene  ?  Oui,  il  faut  que  nous  y  soyons  demain  ou,  au  plus  tard, 
apres-demain.  II  y  a  une  mauvaise  affaire ;  je  ne  sais  comment  il 
s'en  tirera.  Lui !  il  se  fait  souvent  de  mauvaises  affaires,  mais  il  s'eu 
tire  toujours.  C'est  vrai,  il  est  tres-heureux. — Ne  jouit-elle  pas  d'une 
fortune  considerable  ?  Si  fait,  son  pere  lui  a  laisse  uuo  grande  for- 
tune,  dont  elle  jouit,  et  dont  elle  fait  bon  usage.  Jouit-elle  d'uoa 
bonne  sante  1  Oui,  pour  une  personne  riche,  elle  jouit  d'une  tree- 
bonne  sante.  Sa  sceur  est-elle  bien  portante  I  Non,  il  faut  qu'ellt 
■oit  souvent  malade,  car  elle  n'a  pas  bon  air. — Ce  monsieur,  n'est-ii 
pas  une  de  vos  connaissances ?  Lequel?  Celui  qui  est  entro  lei 
deux  dames  en  jaune  ?  Non,  celui  qui  est  entre  la  table  et  la  fene- 
tre.— ResBemblez-vous  a  votre  sceur?— Vous  ressemble-t-elle  I—. X 
qui  ce  commis  ressemble-t-il  ? — Mon  frere  et  moi,  nous  rnnoomHons 
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ts? — Ces  deux  scran  ne  se  ressemblent-elles  pas  com  me  deux 
ites  d:cau,  (2  drops  of  water?) — Pourquoi  cet  horame  s'enfuit-il 
nme  <;a?  II  faut  qu'il  ait  fait  quelque  chose  de  mal;  ne  Je  croyez- 
18  pas? 

Vhat  is  the  report  of  the  health-office,  to-day  *  du  comiti  de 
fe?)  The  report  has  increased  to-day. — How  many  cases  are 
re  ?  53,  and  only  11  deaths.  We  must  hope  that  it  will  diminish 
n. — A  certain  (certain)  good-for-nothing  fellow  liked  brandy 
ich,  but  he  found  in  it  (Jut)  two  bad  qualities,  (une  qualile ;)  "  If 
ut  water  to  it,"  said  he,  "  I  spoil  it;  and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it, 
poils  me." — Does  your  cousin  resemble  you?  He  resembles  me. 
)o  your  sisters  resemble  each  other?  They  do  not  resemble 
;h  other;  for  the  elder  (Vainee)  is  idle  and  naughty,  and  the 
mger  {la  cadette)  assiduous  and  good-natured  towtrds  everybody. 
iow  is  your  aunt?  She  is  very  well. — Does  your  mother  enjoy 
xl  health?  She  imagines  she  enjoys  {s'imagme  jouir)  good 
dth ;  but  I  believe  she  is  mistaken,  for  she  has,  these  six  months, 
i  a  cough,  of  which  (dont)  she  cannot  get  rid. 
s  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  everybody  ?  If  I  laugh  at  your  coat,  I 
not  laugh  at  everybody. — Does  your  son  resemble  any  one  ?  He 
enables  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ?  I  do  not  know  what 
Link,  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. — If  you 
th  to  have  some  other,  I  shall  go  down  (descendre)  into  the  cellar 
etch  you  some. — You  are  too  polite,  Sir;  I  shall  drink  no  more 
lay. — Have  you  known  my  father  long?  I  have  known  him 
g,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at  school.  We 
m  worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like 
thers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each  other. — When  I  had 
done  my  exercises,  he  did  them  for  me ;  and  when  he  had  not 
le  his,  I  did  them  for  him. 

Vocabulaibi.    2de  See. 


?h  other,  one  another.    Of  each 
theft      Without  one  another. 
t  brother  and  the  sistev  love  each 
ther. 

i  yon  pleased  with  each  other  f 
tare. 

as  well  as ;  as  well  as  we  ;  they. 
)  appearance,  the  countenance. 
ehaw  a  disposition  to. 
it  man  whom  you  see  shows  a 
seire  to  approach  us. 
leak  pleased  with  same  one. 


L'un  1' autre  Tune  1' autre.  L'un  de 
1' autre.        L'une  sans  l'autre. 

Le  frere  et  la  soeur  s'aiment  l'un 
l'autre. 

Etes-vous  contents  l'un  de  l'autre  f 

Nous  le  sommes. 

Ainsi  que  ;  ainsi  que  nous ;  qu'eux. 

La  mine. 

Faire  mine  de. 

Cette  homme  que  vous  voyes  Cut 
mine  de  nous  approcher. 

Faire  bonne  mine  &  quelqu'un. 
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To  leek  cress  at  seme  one. 

When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  instead 

of  receiving  me  with  pleasure,  he 

looks  displeased. 
A  good-looking  man. 
A  bad-looking  man. 
Bad-looking  people,  or  folks. 
To  go  to  see  some  one. 

To  pay  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies. 

To  associate  with  some  one. 

To  look  like,  to  appear. 

How  does  he  look  ? 

lie  looks  gay,  (sad,  contented.) 

You  appear  very  well. 

You  look  like  a  doctor. 

She  seems  angry,  to  be  in  a  bad 

humor. 
They  look  pleased.    They  appear  to 

be  in  a  good  humor. 
To  look  good,  to  appear  to  be  good. 
To  drink  to  some  one. 
To  drink  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 
It  is  all  over  with  me  !  her  !  them  . 

(fern.) 
It  is  *11  over. 
It  is  better  for  me,  him,  you,  them, 

us,  thee  :  or  I,  he,  you,  we,  thou 

hadst  better .... 
It  is  better  for  mo  to  do  it,  for  us  to 

do  it,  for  you  to  do  it.  (I  had  better 

do  it,  &c.) 

Soixante-tboisibmb  Theme.  2de  Sec. 
Pourquoi  frequeJ  tez-vous  ces  gens-la?  Je  les  frequente  parce 
qu'ils  me  sont  utiles. — Si  vous  ne  cessez  de  les  frequenter,  you 
vous  attirerez  de  mauvaises  affaires,  car  ils  ont  beaucoup  d'enne- 
mis.  Yous  croyez?  Alors  je  ne  continuerai  plus  a  les  voir.  0 
vaut  mieux  que  vous  fassiez  ce  que  vous  dites.  Ces  gens  font  mint 
de  nous  approcher.  Que  nous  veulent-ils  ?  Le  leur  demanderai-je! 
Oui,  faites-le.  Que  voulez-vous,  mes  amis?  Ils  ont  l'air  de  ne  pai 
m'entendre.  II  faut  qu?ils  soient  etrangers. — Quels  sont  ces  hommei 
de  mauvaise  mine  qui  viennent  par  ici?  Si  ce  sont  dea  voleurs, 
e'en  est  fait  de  nous.  N7avez-vous  pas  peur  ? — Le  jeune  docteor  est 
an  homme  de  bonne  mine,  n'est-ce  pas?— -Qui  allez-vous  totI— S 


Faire  mauvaise  mine  i  qutlqu'm*. 
Quandje  vais  voir  cet  homme,  an  list 

de  me  faire  bonne  mine,  il  me  i& 

mauvaise  mine. 
Un  homme  de  bonne  mine. 
Un  homme  de  mauvaise  mine. 
Des  gens  de  mauvaise  mine. 
Aller  voir  quelqu'un. 
F«ireune»i.ite)4        ,    (dft 
Rendre  visite     1 
Frequenter  un  lieu,  (endroit) 
Frequenter  des  societea. 
t  Frequenter  quelqu'un. 
Avoir  Vair. 

Quelle  mine  a-t-il  f  Quel  air  a-t-il  f 
II  a  l'air  enjoue\  (triste,  content) 
Yous  avez  l'air  bien  portant. 
Vous  avez  l'air  d'un  mJdecin. 
Elle  a  l'air  de  mauvaise  humeir. 

Us  ont  l'air  content.        lis  ont  I'tir 

d'Stre  de  bonne  humeur. 
Avoir  l'air  bon. 
t  Boire  a  quelqu'un. 
Boire  a  la  sante  de  quekju  un. 
T  Je  bois  a  votre  same*, 
t  C'en    est    fait    de    moi!   J'elle ' 

d'elles ! 
t  C'en  est  fait, 
t  II  vaut  mieux  que  je,  il,  vous,  eiiem 

nous,  tu,  (must  be  followed  by  thf 

rubjunctive.) 
H  vaut  mieux  que  je  le  fosse,     nm 

le  /anions,        vous  le  fassie*. 
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zoos  aviei  le  temps,  iriez-vous  rend  re  visite  a  vos  cousines? — Fro- 
quentez-vous  le  theatre  ? — Quels  endroits,  quels  lieux  frequentent- 
its? — Ce  marchand  a  toujours  Pair  d'etre  de  mauvaise  humeur,  est-iJ 
ualade  ? 

Why  did  you  not  cone  to  dinner  ?  I  have  been  hindered.  I  am 
sorry  I  made  you  wait.  (Je  suis  fdche  de  . . . .)' — Until  what  time 
did  you  wait  ?  We  waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past  four ;  and,  as 
you  did  not  come,  we  dined  without  you. — You  did  right.  I  wish 
I  had  (62f,  N.  2)  sent  you  a  boy  to  inform  you  that  I  could  not  come; 
but  J  thought  I  could  come.1 — Never  mind;  did  you  drink  my 
health  ?  We  drank  yours  (d  la  votre)  and  that  of  your  parents. — 
How  does  your  uncle  look  1  (quelle  mine  a . . . .  ?)  He  looka  (a  Vair) 
very  gay,  (enjoue,)  for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do 
his  friends  look  (ont-ils  la  mine)  as  gay  as  he?  They,  on  the  con- 
trary, look  sad,  because  they  are  discontented.  My  uncle  has  no 
money,  and  is  always  contented,  and  his  friends,  who  have  a  good 
deal  of  it,  are  scarctly  ever  so. 

Is  that  man  angry  with  you  ?  I  think  he  is  angry  with  me,  be- 
cause I  (de  ce  que  je)  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  go  to 
his  house,  for  when  1  do,  instead  of  receiving  me  with  pleasure,  he 
looks  displeased. — You  must  not  believe  that;  he  is  not  angry  with 
you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  (mechant)  as  he  looks,  (qu'il  en  a  Vair.)  He 
is  the  best  man  in  the  (du)  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order 
to  appreciate  him,  (four  pouvoir  Vappricier.) — There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference (la  difference)  between  you  and  him,  (lui;)  you  look  pleased 
with  all  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross  at  those  who  call 
on  him,  (go  to  see  him.) 

Vocabulaibe.    Sme  Sec. 


To  pleaso  (oblige)  some  one. 
You  oblige  (please)  her  much. 
To  hurt  some  one's  feelings, to  grieve. 
Have  you  hrrt  that  man's  feelings  t 

I  did  not. 
You  grieve  me,  (hurt  my  feelings.) 
If  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim 

in,  oblige  me  by  showing  it  to  me. 


t  Faire  plaisir  a  quelqu'un. 
t  Vous  lui  faites  grand  plaisir. 
t  Faire  de  la  peine  a  quelqu'un. 
t  Avez-vous  fait  de  la  peine  a  cet 
horn  me  t    Je  ne  lui  en  ai  pas  fait, 
t  Vous  me  faites  de  la  peine. 
Si  vous  connajssez  un  bon  endroit 

pour  nager,  faites -moi  le  plaisir  de 

me  ie  montrer. 


1  When  the  same  nominative  I,  I,  he,  he,  &c,  is  repeated  in  the  second 
Member  of  a  compound  sentence,  as  :  I  am  sorry  /  have  made  you  writ ; 
the  French,  instead  of  the  second  nominative,  use  an  infininve,  (with  or 
without  preposition.)  Thus,  instead  of  saying  :  Je  suis  fich*  que  je  vtut 
mi/ait  attendre  ;  they  say :  Je  suit  fdcki  de  vous  avoir  fait  attendre.  (R-.  3.) 
(t6»,  Ob*.  65.) 
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To  experience,  to  undergo. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  many 

misfortunes. 
To  suffer,  to  bear,  Buffered,  suffer. 
Do  not  suffer  it. 

Dost  thou  suffer  ?    I  do.    He  suffers. 
To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head,  foot. 
1  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 
To  neglect. 

Let  us  never  neglect  our  duty. 
We  must  yield  to  necessity. 
T)  spring,  dart  forward. 
The  cat  spricgs  upon  the  rat. 
To  leap  on  horseback. 
An  increase,  an  augmentation. 
For  more  bad  luck. 
For  more  good  luck. 
For  more  bad  luck  I  have  lost  my 

purse. 
To  lose  one's  wits. 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  and  he 

does  not  know  what  to  do. 
Obstinately,  by  all  means. 
That  man  wishes  by  all  means  to 

lend  me  his  money. 
To/ollow. 

I  follow,  thou  folio  west,  he  or  she 

follows,  people  follow. 
To  pursue. 


JLprouveTf  1. 

J'ai  eprouve*  beaucoup  de  malheurt 

Souffrir*  2,        oouffert,       souffrek 

Ne  le  sounrez  pas. 

Sounres-tu  ?    Je  Bonfire.    II  soafire 

t  Souflrir  de  la  tSte,  du  pied. 

t  J'ai  soufiert  de  1'cBiL 

Nigliger,  1,  (de,  av.  l'inf.  v  144-11 

Ne  negligeons  jamais  notre  devoir. 

II  fcut  elder  &  la  ne'ceaaitS. 

t  S'elancer. 

Le  chat  a'elance  sur  le  rat. 

S'elancer  sur  son  cheval. 

Un  surcrott. 

Pour  surcroit  de  malheur. 

Pour  surcrott  de  bonheur. 

Pour  surcroit  de  malheur  j'ai  perda 

ma  bourse. 
Perdre  la  tete. 
Cet  homme  a  perdu  la  t&te,  et  U  M 

sait  quo  faire.  (62' f  Ob*.  147.) 
X  toute  force. 
Cet  homme  veut  a.  toute  force  ms 

preter  son  argent. 
Suivre,*  4 ;  pros.  part,  suivant ;  past 

part,  suivu 
Je  suis,  tu  suis,  il  ou  elle  suit,  on 

suit. 
Poursuivre,*  4.    (Is  conjugated  like 

suivre.) 
Conserver,  1. 


To  preserve   to  save. 

Soixaktb-tbusikmb  Th£mb.    3me  Sec. 

f.  faut  que  nous  nous  8n  allions. — Pourquoi  faut-il  que  nous  nouj 
en  allions?  Je  n'aime  pas  la  mine  de  ces  gens-la.  lis  nous  suivent, 
je  crois.  lis  viennent  par  ici,  tournons  par-la.  N'ayez  pas  pear 
d'eux. — Quand  irons-nous  nager  ?  Nous  irions  a  present  meme,  si 
nous  pouvions  trouver  un  bon  endroi(. — Qu'a-ce  petit  garcon  *  II 
souffre  de  la  tete.  N'a-t-elle  pas  soufiert  de  la  gorge  % — Ne  faites* 
vous  pas  de  la  peine  a  votre  tante  1 — Ne  font-ils  pas  de  la  peine  a 
leurs  parents? — A  qui  cherchez-vous  a  faire  plaisir? — Si  j'aUais  au 
theatre,  cela  ferait-ii  plaisir  a  mon  oncle? — N'a-t-il  pas  fait  de  la 
peine  a  sa  belle -sceur? — Si  un  voleur  attaquait  (attacked)  M.  Ran- 
dolph, son  gros  chien  ne  s'elancerait-il  pas  sur  le  volejr? — Ne  crie> 
t-elle  point,  parce  qu'il  faut  ceder  a  la  necessite  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?    It  is  all  over  with  me.— Why  dt 
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i  cry  thus?  Why  do  I  cry  ?  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  gold 
gs,  (unt  bague  d'or,)  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money ;  that  if 
reason  why  I  cry. — Do  not  make  (ne  faites  pas)  so  much  noise^ 
it  is  we  who  have  taken  them  all,  (tout  cela.)  in  order  to  teach 
1  to  take  better  care  (avoir  plus  de  soin,  503)  of  your  things, 
raires,)  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go  out.— 
ly  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  I  have  experienced  great  misfortune*. 
»r  haying  lost  all  my  money,  I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men; 
1  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck,  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I 
e  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. — You  must  notaniiet 
arself  (s'affliger)  so  much,  for  you  know  that  we  must  yield  to 
cessity. 

Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  ?  I  know  one,  but  it  is 
her  far. — Where  is  it?  If  you  will  go  with  me,  I  will  tell  you.— 
rill  go  if  it  is  not  too  far.— On  that  side  (381)  of  the  river,  behind 
i  wood,  (laforet,)  near  the  high  road,  (le  grand  ckemin.) — When 
ill  we  go  to  swim  ?  This  evening,  if  you  like. — Will  you  wait 
me  before  the  city  gate  ?  I  shall  wait  for  you  there ;  but  I  beg 
you  not  to  forget  it. — You  know  that  I  never  forget  my  promises. 
Where  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ?  I  became 
juainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. — Why 
es  your  cousin  ask  me  for  (40 ')  money  and  books  ?  Because  he 
a  fool ;  of  me,  (car  d  mot,)  who  am  his  nearest  relation,  (son  plus 
oche  parent,)  and  his  best  friend,  he  asks  nothing. — Can  you  get 
of  that  man?  (522).  I  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  abso- 
ely  (4  toute  force)  follow  me. — Has  he  not  lost  his  wits  ?  It  may 
,  (cela  se  peut.) — What  does  he  ask  you  for?  He  wishes  to  sell 
i  a  horse  which  I  do  not  want. 
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Yocabulaibi     Ire  Sec. 

Ob*.  149.    How,  how  much,  how  many,  before  an  exclamation,  are  trana 
ed  by  que.    Ex. 

j         „  i  5  Que  voue  8tea  bon ! 

nr  good  you  are !  \  %ue  de  ^  voug  avez , 

>w  foolish  he  is,  not  to  go  !  1  Qu'il  est  eot,  de  ne  paa  y  aller ! 

06*.  1491.  The  adjective  which  in  English  follows  how,  stands  in  French 
er  the  verb :  and  *  hen  \ue  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  de  must  always 
wede  the  latter. 
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How  foolish  she  is  to  believe  him ! 

How  rich  that  man  is ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  much  kindness  you  have  for 
me  ! 

now  many  obligations  I  am  under  to 
you ! 

To  be  under  obligation*  to  some  one. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  him. 

How  many  people ! 

How  happy  you  are ! 

How  much  wealth  that  man  has ! 

How  much  money  that  man  has 
spent  in  his  life ! 

To  be  obliged  to  some  one  for  some- 
thing. 

To  be  indebted  to  some  one  for  some- 
thing. 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

To  thank. 

To  thank  one  for  something. 


Quelle  est  sotte  de  le  crotre ! 
Que  cet  horn  me  est  riche ! 
Que  cette  femme  est  belle  ! 
Que  de  bonte'  voua  avez  pour  moi ! 

t  Que  d'obligations  je  vous  ai ! 

t  Avoir  des  obligation*  i  quetqu'itn. 

t  Je  lui  ai  beaucoup  d'obligauoos. 

Que  de  monde ! 

Que  vous  Stes  heureux ! 

Que  de  richesses  cet  homme  a ! 

Que  d' argent  cet  homme  a  depensi 

dans  sa  vie ! 
£tre  oblige1  a  quelqu'un  de  qaelqw 

chose. 
Etre  redevable  a.  quelqu'un  de  qael- 

que  chose. 
Je  lui  en  suis  redevable. 
Bemercier,  1,  (has  no  prepos.  befort 
the  pers.  but  de  before  the  object) 
Remercier    quelqu'un   de  quelqm 

chose. 
Voulez-vous  me  passer  cet  tfventailf 

Ayez  la  bonte  de  me 

Faites-moi  le  plaisir  de  me 

Vous  prierai-je  de  me 

Veuillet  (imper.)  me 

Ob*.  150.    Never  use  remercier  before  the  performance  of  the  action,  but 
one  of  the  opposite  phrases,  or  any  of  similar  import. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  yov  have  I  Je  vous  remercie  de  la  peine  qnc 
taken  for  me.  vous  avez  prise  pour  moi. 

Soixante-quatribmb  Th£mb.     Ire  Sec. 

Que  ce  petit  garcon  est  sot  de  crier  comme  cela !  Que  vous  etes 
impoli  de  1'appeler  sot !  Et  vous,  que  vous  etes  impertinent  de 
m'appeler  impoli ! — Vous  a-t-ii  repondu  ainsi,  lui  qui  vous  a  tant 
d'obligations !  II  est  riche,  et  il  a  oublie  toutes  les  obligations  qu'il 
m'a. — Qui  n'a  point  d'obligations  a  ses  serablables! — Nous  nous 
devons  des  secours  les  uns  aux  autres. — C'est  vrai.  Quel  est  ce 
jeune  homme  en  habit  bleu?  C'est  le  neveu d  Ain  de  nos  premiers 
marchands.  Que  d'argent  ce  neveu  a  depense !  Que  Madanr.e 
Lewis  est  belle !  n'est-ce  pas?  Et  qu'elle  est  aimable !  Quelqu:un 
vous  a-t-il  remercie  des  dons  que  vous  nous  avez  fails?  Cela  nen 
▼aut  pas  la  peine.  Faites-moi  le  plaisir  (I  will  thank  you)  de  fff 
tea  montrer. — Volontiers.    Montons  dans  la  chambre  de  levant 


1  will  thank  you  for  that  fan,  or 
Shall  I  thank  you  for  that  fan  T 
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aons  les  y  trouverons. — Veuillez  rarnasser  ma  plume  d'acier,  (I'll 
thank  yon  to. . . .)  La  voici.  Je  vous  remercie.  De  rien.  A  qui 
cet  officier  est-il  redevable  de  sa  compagnie,  (company.)  II  en  est 
redevable  a  son  oncle,  le  general. — X  qui  est-il  redevable  de  sa 
place?  (situation!) 

How  many  people  there  were  at  the  ball !  Then  you  enjoyed 
yourself  (s'amuser)  a  good  deal,  I  presume  ?  No,  not  at  all.  Why 
■o  ?  There  was  there  such  a  multitude,  that  one  could  hardly  get 
in.  How  many  invitations  they  must  have  sent!  Could  you 
dance?  (N.  62f.)  No,  there  was  not  room  (place)  enough. — I 
bring  you  a  pretty  present,  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased,  I 
hope.  How  good  you  are!  What  is  it?  A  silk  cravat.  How 
many  obligations  I  owe  you!  Where  is  it?  I  have  got  ?t  in  my 
coat-pocket.  Here  it  is,  in  this  paper.  Shall  I  open  it  ?  Yes,  open 
it.  Now  I  see  the  cravat.  How  beautiful  it  is!  Does  it  please 
you?  It  pleases  me  much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  with  all  my 
heart.  I  hope  you  will  at  last  accept  (accepter)  something  from 
me.  What  do  you  intend  to  give  me  ?  I  will  not  tell  you,  for  if  I 
did,  you  would  have  no  pleasure  when  I  should  give  it  to  you. 

Where  do  you  wish  me  to  go  for  you  ?  Where  do  I  want  you  to 
go  for  me  ?  It  is  rather  far. — No  matter,  (n'importe,)  I  am  so  much 
indebted  to  you,  that  I  will  go  wherever  (ou)  you  please.  (46>,  Obs. 
107.) — How  kind  you  are !  Not  more  than  you,  (pas  plus.) — How 
foolish  Clarissa  is,  to  stay  at  home  when  she  could  go  travelling! 
Now  she  is  almost  too  old,  but  say  how  foolish  she  was  not  to  go 
15  years  ago,  when  she  could  have  gonef  With  whom  could  she 
have  gone  15  years  ago  ?  With  her  cousin's  family,  from  Virginia, 
(la FtrgimV.)— Had  she  lost  her  wits?  Perhaps,  or  perhaps  her 
heart. — Make  haste;  you  and  I  must  be  at  home  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Come,  then;  I  am  ready.  I  am  not,  (pas  moi;)  for,  before 
I  go  away,  I  must  have  my  pencils. — Here  they  are.  I  am  much 
obliged,  and  under  many  obligations  to  you. 

Vocabulaire.    2de  Sec. 


How  large  ?  Of  what  size  is  the  dog  t 
How  high  f  O.  what  height  is  the  tree  t 
How  deep?  Of  what  depth  is  the  pond  J 


De  quelle  grandeur  est  le  chien  T 
De  quelle  hauteur ...  est  l'arbre  f 
De  quelle  profondeur ...  est  Vitang  f 


Obi.  150*.  When  speaking  of  dimensions,  the  English  use  the  verb 
U  5e,  while  the  French  use  avoir,  with  the  preposition  de  before  the  noun 
cr  adjective  of  dimensions. — How  thick  is  this  ?  Combien  ceci  a-t-il  tTipau* 
f»rf« 

1  In  general,  the  substantive  is  more  elegantly  used  than  the  adjective 
but  deep  cannot  be  expressed  by  de  profond,  nor  thick  by  d'ipaie. 
29 
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t  Combien  sa   maison  «-t-clW  fc 

ham  ou  de  hauteur  f 
t  Elle  a  environ  cinquante  pieds  k 

haut  ou  de  hauteur. 
t  Notre  maison  a  trente  piedi  dl 

large  ou  de  largeur. 
t  Cette  table  a  six  pieds  de  long* 

de  longueur, 
t  Cette  riviere  a  vingt  pieds  de  pro- 

fondeur.1 
La  taille        Quelle  eat  voire  taillef 

t  J'ai  5  pieds  9  polices. 
De  quelle  taille  cet  homme  est-il  f 
t  II  n'a  que  5  pieds  1  pouce. 
Comment  cet  enfant  Itait-il  htbiWt 
t  II  6tait  habille*  de  (ou  en)  vert, 
t  L' homme  a  1'  habit  bleu, 
t  La  femme  a  la  robe  rouge. 
Est-il  vrai  que  sa  maison  est  brnMef 
C'est  vrai,  ce  n'est  que  trop  vral 
N'est  ce  pas,  (n' est-il  pas  vrai?) 
J'irai  peut-etre ;  mais  il  n'ira  pas. 

Obs.  151.    Y  (there),  must  not  be  used  before  the  future  and  conditional 
of:  alter. 


How  high  is  his  or  her  ho  ise  ! 

It  is  nearly  fifty  fee:  high. 

Our  house  is  thirty  feet  broad. 

That  lable  is  six  feet  long. 

'J  hat  river  is  twenty  feet  deep. 

The  size.    What  is  your  size  t  how 

tall... 
I  am  5  feet  9  inches. 
Of  what  size  is  that  man  ? 
He  is  but  5  feet  1  inch. 
How  was  that  child  dressed  f 
It  was  dreasod  in  green. 
The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 
The  woman  with  the  red  gown. 
Is  it  true  that  his  house  is  burnt  ? 
It  is  true ;  it  is  but  too  true. 
Is  it  not,  (or  is  it  not  true  T) 
I  shall  perhaps  go  there  ;  but  not  he. 


To  share,  to  divide. 

Whose  horse  is  this  ?  It  is  mine.  (29*.) 

It  is  my  horse.  It  is  mine.  ($  38,  N.  3.) 

It  is  mine,  or  it  belongs  to  me. 

Whose  horses  are  these  f 

Are  these  gloves  yours  ? 

Tbey  are  mine,  or  they  belong  to 

me. 
Whose  house  is  that  T 
It  is  mine,  or  it  belongs  to  me. 
Whose  houses  are  these  ! 
They  are  mine,  or  they  belong  to 

me. 
It  is  not  your  purse :  is  it  ? 
These  are  not  your  notes :  are  they  ? 
No,  they  are  not. 


Partagcr,  1. 

X  qui  est  ce  cheval  ?      II  est  a  mol 

C'est  mon  cheval.      C'est  le  miss, 

C'est  le  mien,  ou  il  est  a  moi. 

A  qui  sont  ces  chevaux  f 

Ces  gants  sont-ils  a.  vous  f 

Ce  sont  lea  miens,  on  ila  sont  a  moi 

(47*.  Obs.  110.) 
A  qui  est  cette  maison  f 
C'est  la  mienne,  ou  elle  est  a  moi 
A  qui  sont  ces  maison s  f 
Ce  sont  les  miennes,  ou  elles  soot  • 

moi. 
Est  -ce  que  c'est *  votre  bourse  f 
Est-ee  que  ce  sont  *  vos  billets  t 
Non,  ce  no  les  sont  pas.  ($39 — 3.) 


1  See  note  on  page  337. 

*  When  a  simple  interrogation  is  used  after  a  negation,  as:  You  have  met 
my  ring,  h.ve  you  t  The  French  merely  use  the  interrogative  form :  Est<* 
que ...  as :  Est-ce  que  vous  avez  ma  bague  t  You  may  use :  Apes- corns  SM 
baguef  but  tho  other  corresponds  better  with  the  doubt  which  the  Engfioh 
~ "  *  i  seems  to  con  fey. 
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Soixaxtk-quatrisms  Th&kb.    2de  See. 

u«  vu  la  nouvelle  maison  de  l'avocat?  Oui}  je  l'ai  vue. 
3  l'avez-vous  pas  encore  visitee?  Non,  il  faut  que  j'aille 
itot.  II  vaut  mieux  que  vous  alliez  en  voir  la  grandeur. 
L-t-elle  de  hauteur  ?  Elle  a  au  mains  56  pi»ds  de  hauteur, 
i  de  large ur  a-t-elle  ?  Elle  a,  laissez-moi  voir,  los  deux 
chacun  18  pieds  de  largeur  et  le  vestibule  a  peu  pros  8,  ce 
pieds,  et  I'epaisseur  (the  thickness)  des  murs  a  puu  pres  1 
Is.  Alors  le  tout  fait  de  48  a  50  pieds  de  largeur,  n'est-ce- 
st  une  grande  maison  pour  un  petit  homme.  Quelle  est 
II  a  environ  5  pieds  3  pouces ;  car  j'ai  au  moins  6  poucea 
e  lui.  Votre  fils  n'est-il  pas  grand  ?  Si  fait,  il  a  plus  de  6 
qui  sont  ces  deux  beaux  chevaux  noirs?  Ah !  qu'ils  sont 
)  sont  ceux  du  ministre  Americain.  N'est-ce  pas  le  Mon- 
abit  noir,  au  gilet  blanc,  et  a  la  cravate  bleu  mazarin  ? — 
jette  riviere  a-t-elle  de  profondeur? — Combien  cette  table 
•t-elle  de  hauteur?  N'est-il  pas  temps  que  nous  allions  voir 

un 

houses  are  those  ?  They  are  mine. — Do  these  pens  belong 
No,  they  belong  to  my  sister. — Are  those  (sont-ee  Id)  the 
which  she  writes  so  well  ?  They  are  the  same. — Whose 
?  It  is  my  father's. — Are  these  books  your  sister's  ?  They 
-Whose  carriage  is  this  ?  It  is  mine. — Which  is  the  man 
you  complain  ?  It  is  he  (eelui)  who  wears  a  red  coat.— 
)  they  dressed?  Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in 
le  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red. — Who  are  those  men  ? 
rho  is  dressed  in  gray  is  my  neighbor,  and  the  man  with 
coat  the  physician  whose  son  has  given  my  neighbor  a 
a  stick. — Who  is  the  man  with  the  green  coat  ?  He  is  one 
ations. — Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country? 
as  many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ?  It 
»ry  well. — How  does  that  coat  fit  your  brother?  It  fits  him 
. — Is  your  brother  as  tall  (grand)  as  you  ?  He  is  taller 
t*I  am  older  (age)  than  he. — Of  what  size  (de  quelle  taillc) 
n  ?  He  is  five  feet  four  inches  (un  pouce)  high. — How  high 
tse  of  our  landlord?  It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  weil 
as,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty  feet  deep.—"  There  are  many  learned 
want)  in  Rome,  are  there  not,  (n'esUtc  pas  V1)  Milton  asked 
"  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there,"  answered 
the  Roman. 

Vocabulaire.     8me  Sec. 
run  up,  p.  p.,      run  up  j  Accourir*  2,  aceauru9,  accourex  vite, 
I    k*njufu4c*mm9C4>urir+)(\&%V&^ 
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Many  men  had  run  up ;  but  instead  of 

extinguishing  the  fire,  the  wretches 

set  to  plundering. 
To  run  to  thajassistance  of  some  one. 

To  save,  to  deliver  from  danger. 

To  save  anybody's  life. 

To  plunder,  vto  rob.)      The  pillage. 

To  set  about  something. 

11  a  re  they  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing tho'fire  f 

They  have  succeeded  in  it. 

The  watch  indicates  the  hours. 

To  indicate,  to  mark. 

To  quarrel. 

To  quarrel  with  one. 

To  disputs  (to  contend)  about  tome- 
iking. 

What    are  those   officers   disputing 
about? 

They  are  disputing  about  who  shall 
go  first  to  the  attack. 

To  be  ignorant  of  something,  or 

Not  to  know  something. 

The  eve,  the  day  before. 

The  day  before  that  day  was  Satur- 
day. 

The  day  before  Sunday  is  Saturday. 

What  day  comes  before  Sunday  ? 
"t  it  time  for  me  to  take  t     It  is  time 
that  you  should  take,  we  should  take. 

Although  lean,  thou  canst,  he  can. 

We  can  or  may,  you  can  or  may,  they 

may. 

Fot  the  formation  of  the  subjunctive 
To  cuie,  heal.      To  cure  one's  self.  ) 

SoixANTE-QUATRiiME  Th£me.    3me  Sec. 

Est-il  viai  que  votre  oncle  soit  arrive  ?  Quoiqu'on  m'ait  dit  qu'il 
est  arrive,  je  ne  le  crois  pas,  je  vous  assure. — Le  ministre  vousa-t-il 
assure  de  son  assistance  1  Oui,  je  vous  assure  que  e'est  vrai. — N;est-H 
pas  temps  que  nous  prenions  le  the  ?  Si  fait,  il  est  temps  que  noui 
le  prenions. — Irez-vous  a  rassemblee  ?  Quoiqne  je  puisse  y  aller, 
je  n'irai  pas,  parce  que  m'a  mere  ne  desire  pas  que  j'y  aiile. — Com* 
ment  se  trouve  Emma,  aujourd'hui  ?  Quoiqu'elle  soit  mietix,  elta 
n'est  pas  encore  bien.    Sort-elle?    Oui,  quciqu'ell*  ne  scat  pa* 


Beaucoup  d'hommes  eHaient  aeooi 
rus,  mais  au  lieu  d'e*teindre  le  fca 
let  misirnbles  s'&aient  mis  a  piikf 

Accourir,*  2,  au  secoura  (a  l'uiiat 
ance,  a  1'aide)  de  quelqu'un, 

Sauver,  1,  du  danger. 

Sauver  la  vie  a  quelqu'un. 

Piller,  1.  he  pillage. 

t  Se  mettre*  a  quelque  chose. 

Est-on  parvenu  a  e'teindre  le  fen  f 

On  y  est  parvenu. 

La  montre  marque  les  heures. 

Marquer,  1 ;  indiquer.  V. 

Se  quereller,  1. 

t  Quer«ller  quelqu'un. 

fisputer  sur  quelque  chose. 

Sur  quoi  ces  officien  dit;  utcnt-il»  I 

t  Us  disputent  a  qui  ira  le  premier  1 
l'attaque. 

i  Ignorer,  1,  quelque  chose,  {neprtp.) 

La  veille,  {de  avant  le  nom  qui  wiL) 
t  La  veille  de  ce  jour-la  etait  oa 

samedi. 
t  La  veille  de  dimanche  est  samedi. 
Quelle  est  la  veille  de  dimanche  f 
Est-il  temps  queje  prenne  t     II  est 

temps  que  vous  preniez — que  awf 

prenions. 
Quoiqueje  puisse,      tu  puisses,    il 

puisse. 
Nous  puissions,  vous  pussies,  ill 

puissent. 
present,  see  ($  151.) 
Guirir,  2.  Seguirir.  Gu4rU*cz~v$*M* 
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*uerie,  elle  sort.— Se  querellent-ils  toujours  1  lis  se  quereLent , 
nais  il  est  temps  qu'ils  soient  amis. — Sur  quoi  disputez-vous?  Nona 
lisputons  sur  le  rapport  du  comite  de  same.  Disputerez-vous  tou- 
jours? Pourquoi  ne  disputerions-nous  pas? — Ne  voua  a-t-elle  pas 
auTe  d'un  grand  danger? — L'attaque  a-t-elle  eu  lift? — A-t-elle 
eussi? — Ou  etiez-vous  la  veille  de  ce  jour-la? — Ignoriez-vous  le 
nariage  de  M.  Francois? — Quelle  est  la  veille  de  lundi? — Quelle 
»st  la  veille  du  douze?  N'entendez-vous  pas  crier  au  feu !  {fire!) 
lu  feu  ! — A-t-on  sauve  la  maison  ? — A-t-on  pu  sauver  Pecurie  ? — Si 
L'on  avalt  eu  plus  d'eau,  la  maison  aurait-elle  brule? 

11  What  is  the  difference  (la  difference)  between  a  watch  and  me  ?" 
inquired  (dcmanda)  a  lady  of  a  young  officer. — "  My  lady,"  replied 
he,  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and,  near  (aupres  de)  you,  one  for- 
gets them." — How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  deai 
friend  !  You  have  saved  my  life !  without  you  1  should  have  been 
lost. — Have  those  miserable  meu  hurt  you  ?  They  have  beaten  and 
robbed  me,  and  when  you  ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to 
[its  allaient)  strip  (deshabiller)  and  kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have 
delivered  you  from  the  (dcs)  hands  of  those  robbers. — How  good 
you  are !  I  shall  always  be  indebted  to  you  for  it ! — It  is  not  worth 
mentioning,  (speaking  about  it.) 

Why  are  those  officers  quarreling?  They  are  quarreling  because 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing the  fire?  They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it;  but  it  is  said  (on 
iit)  that  several  houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able 
to  save  anything?  They  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything;  for, 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  (les  mise- 
rables)  who  had  come  up,  set  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  ? 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out 
without  me  ?  They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing 
that  you  did  not  come,  they  set  out. — What  is  the  day  before  Mon- 
day called  ?  The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not 
run  to  the  assistance  of  your  neighbor  whose  house  has  been  burnt? 
I  was  quite  (entierement)  ignorant  of  his  house  being  on  fire,  (que  le 
feu  fid  &  sa  maison ;)  for,  had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  run  to  his 
assistance. 
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Vocabulaire,  Ire  Bee. 
T*  propose.  I  Se  proposer }  lt  (de  before  mhn.) 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey.        |  Je  me  propose  de  faire  ce  voyage 
29» 
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He  proposes  joining  a  hunting  party. 

To  play  a  game  at  chess. 

A  game  at  billiards. 

A  game  at  cards. 

A  party,  a  soirle  ;  a  musical  party. 

To  succeed. 

Do  you  succeed  in  doing  that  ? 

I  do  succeed  in  it. 

T)  endeavor. 
endeavor  to  do  it. 

i  endeavor  to  succeed  in  it. 

Endeavor  to  do  better. 

Since,  teeing,  considering  that. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  you 
complain  ? 

To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a 
thing. 

To  make  one's   self  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  a  thing. 

That  man  understands  that  business 
perfectly. 

I  understand  that  well. 

Since  or  from.  From  that  time. 

From  my  childhood. 

From  morning  until  evening. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

From  here  to  there. 
To  6/010,  to  blow  out.   Strongly,  hard. 
East,  the  east,  to  the  east,  east  wind. 
The  north,  to  the  north,  the  north 

wind. 
The  west,  to  the  west,  the  west  wind 
The  south,  to  the  south,  the  south 

wind. 
The  north-west.       The  south-east. 
To  encourage.  To  unroot,  pull. 


II  m  propose  d'aJIer  a  un  ymtm  di 

chasse. 
t  Faire  une  partie  d' echoes. 
Une  partie  de  billard. 
Une  partie  de  cartes. 
Une  partie,  ou  soiree;  qne  mrH 

musicals 
Riyssir,  2,  (a  before  infin.) 
Reussisscz-vous  a  faire  celt  ? 
J'y  reussis. 

Tdcher,  1,  {de  before  infin.) 
Je  tache  de  Ie  faire. 
Je  tache  d'y  re*ussir. 
Tachez  de  faire  mieux. 
Puisque. 
Puisque  i*ous  etee  beureix,  ponrqu 

vous  plaignez-vous  ? 
Eire  au/ait  de  quelque  chose, 

Se  mettre  au  fait  de  quelque  thsu. 

Cct  hommc  est  an  fait  de  cette  tf* 

faire. 
Je  suis  au  fait  de  cela. 
Depuis,  Depuis  ce  moment-li 

Depuis  ma  jeunesse. 
Depuis  Ie  matin  jusqu'au  soir. 
Depuis  le  commencement  juaqu'a  1* 

fin. 
Depuis  ici  j usque  la. 
Sovffler,  1.  Fort. 

Est,  Test,  a  Tost,  le  vent  d'etl. 
Le  nerd,  au  nord,  Ie  vent  de  nurd. 

Vouest,  a  Touest,  le  vent  d'oueiu 
Le  sud,  au  sud,  le  vent  de  sud. 


Le  nord-ouest.  Le  sod -est 

Enconrager,    1.     ($144 — 2.)     Dera 
ciner,  1. 

Soixants-ciuquibme  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Vous  proposez-vous  de  faire  un  petit  voyage  cet  ete  %  Je  me  pro- 
pose de  faire  -*n  petit  tour.  N'est-il  pas  temps  que  vous  part*zt 
(♦151.)  Je  me  propose  de  le  faire  dans  quelques  jours.  Si  vous 
n'etes  pas  occupe,  allons  faire  une  partie  de  billard.  II  y  a  si  long- 
temps  que  je  n'ai  joje  au  billard,  que  vous  n'auriez  aucun  plaisira 
fairo  une  partie  avec  moi;  mais  si  vous  aimez  les  echoes,  j'sa  feni 
une  partie  avec  vous.    J'aime  les  echoes  le  wir  quand  on  est  Iran 
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aille  — Mais  ne  faut-il  pas  que  nous  all  ions  nous  preparer  pour  la 
riree  de  Madams  Rush?  Quoiqu'elle  m'ait  fait  Phonneur  de  m'tn- 
ter,  (to  invite  me,)  je  ne  pourrai  pas  y  aller.  Tachez  d'y  venir. 
aisque  vous  le  desirez,  je  tacherai  d'y  aller.  Y  jouera-t-on  aux 
urtes  ?  II  y  a  to uj ours  une  partie  de  cartes. — Ce  jeune  Irlandais  ost- 
au  fait? — Votre  servante  est-elle  au  fait  de  son  devoir? — Ce  corn- 
is  est  au  fait,  n'est-ce  pas? — Vous  dites  que  votre  cousine  est 
•ajoure  de  bonne  humeur,  pourquoi  done  se  plaint-elle  du  matin 
isqirau  soil'1 — Quant  a  la  danse,  il  est  au  fait,  n'est-ce  pas? — Est- 
»  qu'il  s'est  bien  conduit  depuis  sa  jeunesse?  (64*,  N.  2.) — Quel 
rait  est  cela?  N'est-ce  pas  le  vent  qui  souffle?  Oh!  Comme  il 
mffle  fort !  Est-ce  que  e'est  un  vent  d'ouest  ou  ie  nord  ? 
The  wind  has  been  blowing  ((145)  from  the  east  these  (depuis) 
tree  or  four  days,  are  you  not  astonished  that  we  have  no  rain  ?  (subj. 
151.)  Yes,  I  am;  for  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east,  we 
enerally  have  rain. — Is  your  west  wind  warm  or  cold?  The  west 
rind  is  not  very  cold,  but  the  north  and  the  north-we«t  winds  are 
isually  strong  and  very  cold. — Are  they  not  cool  in  summer?  Yes, 
bey  are. — I  presume  your  south  wind  is  warm,  is  it  not?  It  is  our 
rannest  wind. — And  the  south-west  ?  That  is  pleasant. — Does  the 
rind  blow  hard  here  ?  It  sometimes  blows  hard  enough  to  unroot 
rees,  (dcraciner  des  arbres.) — If  Miss  Clara  is  at  Mrs.  M.'s  party, 
irill  you  present  me  to  her  ?  I  will,  with  pleasure. — Have  you  been 
ong  acquainted  with  her?  I  have  known  her  these  2  years. — Does 
ihe  understand  (he  figures  of  quadrilles?  (Est-elle  au  fait  des  figures 
les  quadrilles  ?)  She  knows  them  very  well,  or  understands  them 
>erfecdy,  do  you?  (642,  N.  2.) 

Who  won  the  game  of  chess  ?  I  endeavored  to  do  it,  but  I  could 
lot  (622,  N.  1.) — Your  cousins  frequently  play  chess,  do  they  not  ? 
No,  they  more  frequently  play  billiards  or  cards. — I  wish  I  could 
ranslate  my  exercises  without  mistakes ;  but,  although  I  try  to  do 
t,  I  cannot  succeed.  Try  again.  It  is  the  only  means  to  succeed. 
Since  you  encourage  me,  I  will  continue. — If  she  was  not  unhappy, 
would  she  complain  ?  There  are  people  who  always  complain.— 
iVhy  are  you  without  a  light  ?  The  wind  blew  it  out  when  you 
same  in. — What  does  your  French  master  make  you  do?  He 
nakes  me  read  a  lesson ;  afterwards  he  makes  me  translate  English 
Mcercises  into  French  on  the  lesson  which  he  made  me  read;  and 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  French  to 
m,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  {il  mefaut  lui  repondre)  in  the  very 
ALjuage  {dans  la  langue  mime)  which  he  is  teaching  me. — Have 
fou  already  learned  much  in  that  manner  ?  You  see  that  I  have 
ilready  learned  something. 
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Vocabulahb.    2de  See. 


To  reduce,  abate,    reduced.    Reduce. 
Dost  thou  reduce?    I  reduce,  she 

reduces. 
Tc  translate,  translated.    Translate. 
Tc  introduce,  to  present. 

T:  induce  the  price. 
RrJuce  the  price  a  crown. 
To  translate  into  French. 
8hsJl  I  translate  French  into  English  f 
Translate  from  one  language  into 
another. 

I  introduce  him  to  you. 

I  introduce  you  to  him,  her. 

He  will  present  us  to  them. 

He  himself  has  told  it  me. 

He  has  told  it  me,  to  myself,  (not  to 

another  person.) 
One  does  not  like  to  flatter  one's  self. 

Obs.  152.    Sometimes  the  word  mime  is  an  adverb,  and  answers  to  the 
English  word  even. 


Riduire*it        riduit. 
R6duis~tu  f      Je  rrfduis,  clle  r6dut 

Traduire*  4.    Traduit.    Tnduim 
Introduire,*  4,   (as   reduire.)    jM 

s  enter,  1. 
Reduire  le  prix. 
R6duisez  le  prix  d*un  ecu. 
Traduire  en  Franc,  ais. 
Traduirai-je  du  Francais  en  Angfctf 
Traduisex  d'une  langue  dans  aoi 

autre. 
Je  1' in  trod  ais  chex  vous. 
t  Je  vous  le  presente. 
t  Je  vous  presents  a  lui,  a  elle. 
t  II  nous  presenters  a  eux,  a  elle* 
II  me  Pa  dit  lul-mfcme.  (4H.) 
II  me  l'a  dit  a  mo»-meme. 


On  n'aime  pas  a  se  flatter  soi« 


He  has  not  even  money  enough  to 
buy  some  bread. 

We  must  love  everybody,  even  our 
enemies. 

Again,  (anew.) 

He  speaks  again. 

To  fall,  to  lower. 

The  price  of  the  merchandise  falls. 

To  deduct 

To  raise,  lift  up,  put  up,  rise,  increase. 

Is  flour  higher  or  lower  f 

She  has  lowered  the  window ;  raise 
it  up. 

The  provisions.     Produce  has  risen. 

To  overcharge,  to  ask  too  muck. 

Not  having  overcharged  you,  I  can- 
not deduct  anything. 

An  ell.  A  yard. 

A  metre,  (measure.) 

To  produce,  (to  yield,  to  profit.) 

How  much  docs  that  employment 
yield  you  a  year  ? 

An  employment. 

To  permit,        permitted.        Permit. 


II  n'a  pas  meme  asset  d'argent  pour 

acheter  du  pain. 
II  faut  aimer  tout  le  monde,  infos 

nos  ennemis. 
De  nouveau. 
11  parle  de  nouveau. 
Baisser,  1,  (lomber,  1,  51 M 
La  merchandise  baisse  de  prix. 
Rabattre,  4,  (see  bat t re,  4,  36'. > 
Lever,  1.  ($144—4.)  Hausscr. 

La  ferine  a- Welle  hausse*  on  baistftt 
Elle  a  baisse*  la  fendtre,  levex-U. 

Lesdenrees.  Les  denrees  onthansei 

Surfaire,*  (like  faire.*) 

Ne  vous  ayant  pas  surfeit,  je  ne  sao* 

rais  rien  rabattre. 
Une  aune.  Une  yard  ou  verge. 

Un  mitre. 
Rapport  er,  1. 
Combien  cet  emploi  (cotte  charge) 

vous  rapporte-t-il  (clle)  par  an? 
Un  emploi,  une  charge. 
Fcrm*Ure*i  (de),  permis.  Ptrmtttsa, 

(mettre.) 
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Soixante-cixquieme  Tii£me.  2dc  Sec. 
A-t-il  reduit  le  prix  de  son  velours  de  soie  ?  Non;  n  cTU  qu'il  nt> 
rabattra  rien.  Ce  marc  hand  surfait  trop.  II  assure  qu'il  ne  surf  ait 
pas  du  tout,  mais  que  com  me  ses  marchandises  sont  de  la  meilleure 
qualite,  il  est  oblige  de  vendre  plus  cher. — Voulez-vous  m'introduire 
kuu  autre?  Je  vous  introduirai  aveo  plaisir. — Qui  a  pr£sente  ce 
jeune  avocat  an  president?  Le  ministre  le  lui  a  present^.  Le  roi 
a-t-il  ete  presente  au  ministre  ?  Non,  mais  le  ministre  l'a  &ti  au 
roi. — Puisque  vous  connaissez  M.  Martin,  voulez-rous  me  le  pre- 
senter? Je  vous  le  presenterai.  II  vient  par  ici.  Dr.  Pradieu,  per* 
mettez  moi  {permit  me)  de  vous  presenter  M.  Martin,  de  Louisville. 
Dr.,  je  suis  charme  d 'avoir  le  plaisir  de  voire  connaissance.  C'est 
a-  ec  beaucoup  de  plaisir,  M.,  que  je  fais  la  votre. — Vous !' a-t-il  dit 
lui-meme  ?  Non,  mais  sa  femme  elle-meme  me  l'a  dit. — Votre  pere 
tous  a-t-il  permis  (from  permcttre,  to  permit)  d'acheter  3  aunes  de 
ce  drap?  II  me  l'a  permis. — Leur  perraet-il  de  se  servir  de  son 
cheval  ? — Avez-vous  leve  la  fenetre  ? — Le  coton  hausse-t-il  ? 

What  is  the  price  of  this  cloth  ?  I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and  a 
half  the  ell.- -I  think  (trouver)  it  very  dear.  Has  the  price  of  cloth 
not  fallen  ?  It  has  not  fallen ;  the  price pf  all  goods  (la  marchandise) 
has  fallen,  except  that  of  cloth,  (excepte  celui  du  drap.) — I  will  give 
you  three  crowns  for  it,  (en.) — I  cannot  let  you  have  (donner)  it  for 
(d)  that  price,  for  it  costs  me  (coutcr,  1)  more. — Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  show  me  some  pieces  (la  piece)  of  English  cloth  ?  With 
much  pleasure. — Does  this  silk  suit  you  ?  It  does  not  suit  me.— 
Why  does  it  not  suit  you  ?  Because  it  is  too  dear;  if  you  will  lower 
the  price,  (en  rabattre  quelque  chose,)  I  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it. 
— Not  having  asked  too  much,  I  cannot  take  off  anything. — You 
learn  French;  does  your  master  let  you  translate?  He  lets  me 
read,  write,  and  translate. 

Had  cotton  risen  in  Ergland,  by  the  last  news?  Yes,  it  had 
risen  £  of  a  penny. — Then  it  will  rise  here. — Probably,  (proba* 
element.) — Is  it  true  that  produce  and  provisions  are  lower?  I  be- 
lieve they  are  the  same,  (au  mime  prix ;)  that  they  have  neither 
risen  nor  sunk,  (lowered.)— What  is  the  price  of  a  yard  of  your 
silk  velvet?  It  is  4  dollars  a  yard.  It  is  high.  How  beautiful  h 
is!  See!— Is  flour  high?  Five  dollars  a  barrel.— Will  it  not  be 
lower  in  the  fall  ?  It  may  lower,  fall.— Will  you  permit  me  to  use 
your  fan  ?  If  he  would  reduce  the  price  of  his  house,  would  you 
take  it  for  your  family  ?— Would  he  purchase  2  barrels  of  floor,  ifjt 
was  4j  dollars  a  barrel? — How  do  you  do,  to-day?  I  am  very 
unwell}  (tris-mal.)—liow  do  you  like  that  soup?  I  think  (trouver) 
k  is  very  bad;  but  since  I  have  lost  my  appetite,  (Vappitit,)  I  do 
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not  like  anything,  (je  ne  trouve  run  de  ban.) — How  much  doei 
that  employment  yield  to  your  father?  It  yields  him  more  thin 
four  thousand  (milte  has  no  s  in  the  plural)  crowns. 


SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON,  66th.— Smxante-sixiinu  Lefon,  66s* 
Vocabulaibjr.  Ire  Sec. 


A  kind,  sort,  (a  species.) 
What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  f 

A  stone  (of  a  fruit).     A  plum  stone. 
A  stone  of  a  peach,  an  apricot. 
Stone-fruit.         Break  these  stones. 

One  must  break  the  stone  before  one 

comes  at  the  kernel. 
A  kernel. 

An  almond.  Kernel-fruit. 

A  sweet  almond.     A  bitter  almond. 
It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather,        gathered.        Gather, 
f  gather,  thou  gatherest,  he  gathers. 
To  gather  fruit. 

To  serve  up  the  soup,    the  breakfast. 
To  bring  in  the  dessert. 
The  fruit.     An  apricot.      A  peach. 
A  plum.    An  anecdote.   Roast  meat. 
To  cease,  to  leave  off. 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  does  not  leave  off  speaking. 
To  avoid. 
To  escape. 

To  escape  a  misfortune. 
He  ran  away  to  avoid  death. 

To  flee,  to  take  to flight,  one's  heels, &c. 

To  do  without  a  thing. 

Can  you  do  without  bread  f 

I  ran  do  without  it. 

There  are  many  things  which  we 
must  do  without. 

To  depend,  belong  to,  be  connected 
with. 

This  employment  and  the  duties 
connected  with  it. 

That  lesson  and  the  exercises  be- 
longing to  it. 


Une  erpiee. 

Quelle  espece  de  fruit  est  cola,  (or 

est-ce  la  f ) 
Un  noyau.    Un  noyau  de  prune. 
Un  noyau  de  pec  he,  d'abriooL 
Fruits  a  noyau.    Cassez  ces  noyaai 

(9».) 
II  faut  cesser  le  noyau  pour  en  avoif 

l'amande:  (a  proverb.) 
Une  amande,  un  pepin. 
Une  amande.         Fruits  a  pepin. 
Une  amande  douce,        amere. 
C'cst  un  fruit  a  pepin. 
Cueillir,  ♦  2,        cueilli.      Cueillet 
Je  cueille,     tu  cueilles,     il  cueills. 
Cueillir  du  fruit. 
Servir  la  soupe,  le  dejeuner. 

Servir  le  dessert. 

Le  fruit.    Un  abricot    Une  pecbs. 
Une  prune.  Une  anecdote.   Duroti. 
Cesser,  1,  de. 
Je  cesse  de  lire. 
Elle  ne  cesse  de  parler.  (621.) 
ltviter,  I,  (de  before  infin.) 
£chapper,  1. 

t  £chapper  a  un  malheur. 
II  a  pris  la  fuite  pour  echapper  a  to 

mort. 
Prendre  la  fuite. 
Se  passer  de  quelque  chose. 
Pouvez-vous  vous  passer  de  paint 
Je  puis  (je  peitx)  m'en  passer. 
II  y  a  bien  dee  choses  dont  il  fast  st 

passer. 
Dependre,  4,  de. 

Cet  emploi  et  les  devoirs  qui  en  de** 

pendent. 
Cette  lecon  et  lee  themes  qui  en  dl 

pendent. 
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Soixajttb-8ixi4mi  Th&ms.  Ire  8  jc. 
limez-vous  les  amandes  ?  Oui,  je  les  aime  donees. — L'epiciei 
coin  vend-il  de  bonnes  peches  seches  ?  Non,  les  peches  seches 
11  vend  sont  sures,  trop  sures.  C'est  dommage. — N'est-il  pas 
ntdt  temps  que  nous  ayons  des  abricots?  Des  abricots?  Ce  n'est 
i  encore  la  saison  (season.)  n  faut  que  les  cerises  et  les  fraises 
nnent  (subj.  4151)  avant.  Nous  n'avons  pas  encore  eu  ces  fruits-la 
n»  la  saison  des  fruits  j'airae  beaucoup  les  desserts. — Jean,  si  vous 
»z  dans  le  jardin,  ne  cueillezpas  les  fruits.  Non,  je  n'en  cueillerai 
s ;  mais  no  faut-il  pas  que  je  cueille  un  bouquet?  Si  fait,  cueille? 
un  pour  votre  cousine  Marie. — Quelle  espece  de  fruit  est  cela? 
n'est  pas  un  fruit.  Qu'est-ce  done  ?  C'est  une  tomate  (a  tomato.) 
e  ressemble  aun  fruit,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Dans  la  saison  des  tomates, 
ne  peux  pas  m'en  passer,  et  vous?  (623,  N.  1.) — Mon  fils  ne  peut 
s  se  passer  de  pain,  les  vdtres  6'en  passent-ils  ?  Pourquoi  evitez* 
us  M.  Charles  ? — Mile.  Amanda  a  ete  bien  heureuse  d'echapper 
a  mort. — Elle  a  echappe  a  un  accident  afTreux,  ne  le^saviez-vous 
st 

You  must  speak,  (subj.)  you  must  not  be  afraid. — I  am  too  bashful 
mide)  to  speak.  I  should  like  to  (je  voudrais  bien)  know  why  1 
a  so  bashful. — You  would  not  be  so  bashful  if  you  studied  better 

>  you  think  so  ?  To  be  sure,!  do. — Have  they  already  brought  in 
e  dessert?  They  have  brought  it  in. — Do  you  like  fruit?  I  like 
lit,  but  I  have  no  more  appetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese?  1 
ill  eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch  cheese?  1 
ill  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — What  kind  of  fruit  is  that?  It  is 
Mie-fruit. — What  is  it  called  ?  It  is  called  thus. — Will  you  wash 
rar  hands  ?  I  should  like  to  (je  voudrais  bien)  wash  them,  but  I 
ive  no  towel  to  (pour)  wipe  them  with. — I  will  let  you  have  (fake 
mner)  a  towel,  some  soap,  and  some  water.  I  shall  be  much 
)liged  (fort  oblige)  to  you. 

May  I  ask  you  for  (oscreds-je  vous  demander)  a  little  water  ?  Here 
some,  (en  void.)    Can  you  do  without  soap?  As  for  soap,  I  can 

>  without  it,  but  I  must  have  a  towel  to  wipe  my  hands  with. — Do 
m  often  do  without  soap  ?  There  are  many  things  which  we  must 

>  without. — Why  has  that  man  run  away  ?  Because  he  hail  no 
her  means  of  escaping  the  punishment  {la  p  unit  ion)  which  he  had 
»orved,  (meriter.)— Why  did  your  brothers  not  get  (se  procurer)  a 
rtter  horse  ?  If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  horse,  they  would 
ive  got  a  better. — Has  your  father  arrived  already  ?  Not  yet,  but 
e  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very  day,  {aujourd'hui  mane.) — Has 
)ir  fciend  set  out  in  time,  (d  temps?)  I  do  not  know,  but  1  hore 
9  has  (quHl  sera,  581,  Obs.  141)  set  out  in  time 
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VocABULAiai.    2de  Sao. 
To  execute  a  commission.  *l 

To  acquit  ape's  self  of  a  commit'  y&acquitter,  1,  oVunecommisskm. 

sion,  to  do  an  errand.  J 

I  have  executed  your  commission.      I  Je  me  suis  acquits  de  vorre  cost 

I      mission. 

{Vous  Stes-vous  acquitte*  de  ma  con- 
mission  i 
Avez-vous  fait  ma  commission! 


I  have  executed  it. 

To  do  one's  duty. 

To  discharge,  to  do,  or  to  fulfil  one's 

duty. 
That  man  always  does  his  duty. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 

To  rely,  to  depend  upon  something. 
He  depends  upon  it. 

1  rely  upon  you. 


Je  m'en  suis  acquitted 
Faire  son  devoir. 
Remplir  son  devoir. 

Cet  homme  fait  toujoirs  son  devoir. 
Cet  homme  s'acquitte  toujour!  to 

son  devoir. 
Compter,  I,  sur  quelqut  chose. 
II  y  compte. 


}  Je  compte  sur  vous. 
(Je. 


You  may  1  ely  upon  him. 

That  is  to  say,  (i.  e.)  Et  catera,  (etc.) 
My  pen  (quill)  is  better  than  yours. 
They  will  warm  the  soup. 
Dinner  (or  supper)  is  on  the  table,  (is 

served  up.) 
Do  you  choose  any  soup  f 
Shall  T  he[p  you  to  some  soup  ? 
1  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. 
To  serve  up,  to  attend. 
Not  that  I  ktww  of,  you  know  of 

It  is  impossible  that  I  should  receive 
it  in  time,  (for  me  to  receive  it.) 

I  should  like  to  know.  I  wonder  why 
he  says  it. 

I  wonder  whether,  (should  like  to 
know  if. . .) 


me  fie  a  vous. 
f  Vous  pouvex  vous  fier  a  ltd. 
-j  Vous  pouvez  vous  y  fier. 
I  Vous  pouvez  compter  sur  lui. 

C  est -a- dire.  Savoir.  Etcs*tn,(ekJ 

Ma  plume  est  meilleure  que  la  ftet. 

On  fera  chauffer  la  soupe. 

On  a  servi. 

S  t  Vous  servirai-je  de  la  soupe  f 

t  Je  vous  en  demanderai  un  pen. 

Servir.* 

Pas  que  je  sache,  vous  sackiez,  (sab 

*  151.) 
11  est  impossible  que  je  le  regsmi 

temps. 
Je  voudrais  bien  savoir.  Je  vou&Tofo 

bien  savoir  pourquoi  il  le  dit. 
Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  si . . . 


SoiXANTE-smfcMB  Th£m«.  2de  Sec. 
Que  faut-il  que  nous  fassions  aujourd'hui  1  Je  vous  donne  a 
eludierle  vocabulaire  delasoixante-sixieme  lecon,  seconde  section,, 
et  &  preparer  les  themes  Francais  et  Anglais  qui  en  dependent  (belong 
to  it;  connected  with  it.)  Tachez  de  ne  point  faire  de  fautes. 
J'essaie  toujours,  mais  je  n'y  reussis  pas.  Pierre  (Peter)  s'est-il  ac 
quitte  de  ma  commission  ?     Pas  que  je  sache.— Votre  cousine  pads- 
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t-eilu  plus  que  votro  scDur?  Elle  le  fait;  non  yarce  qu'elle  parla 
mieux,  mais  parce  qu'ellen'est  pas  si  timide. — J'ai  uno  commission 
importante  a  faire,  pour  laquelle  je  compte  sur  vous. — Vous  pouvez 
compter  sur  moi.  Je  m'en  acquiiterai  de  mon  mieux.  Je  voudiaia 
bien  savoir  si  Ton  peut  compter  sur  notre  domestique ! — Mile.  Emilie 
n'est  pas  encore  revenue,  faut-il  qu'on  tienne  ($151)  la  soupe  cbaude 
poor  ellel — Vous  servirai-je  un  peu  de  soupe? — Pourquoi  n'en 
prenez-vous  pas,  si  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  vous  en  passer  ? — Que  vous 
■erviiai-je  ? — Mon  neveu  va  a  Norristown,  voulez-vous  qu'il  y  fasse 
quelque  commission? 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ?  I  have  executed  it. — Has 
your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ?  He  has 
executed  it. — Would  you  (voudriez-vous)  execute  a  commission  for 
me  ?  I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you  that  I  will  always 
execute  your  commissions,  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me 
any. — Will  you  ask  the  merchant  whether  (si)  he  can  let  me  have 
(me  donner)  the  horse  at  the  price  (au  prix)  which  I  have  offered 
him  ?  I  am  suie  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  you  would  add  a  few 
crowns  more. — If  I  were  sure  of  that  I  would  add  a  few  crowns 
more. — Good  morning,  my  children !  have  you  done  your  task  ? 
You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it ;  or  else  (ou  bien)  we  must  be 
sick,  or  we  must  have  a  good  excuse,  (une  excuse.) 

I  wonder  whether  you  could  tell  me  an  anecdote?  Will  you  try 
to  relate  one  to  us?  (nousenraconterune?) — In  English  or  in  French? 
Not  in  English ;  but  in  French.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  relate  it 
without  making  many  mistakes.  We  think  so ;  therefore  we  will 
excuse  tbera,  (excuser}  1.) — One  of  the  valets  de  chambre  (un  des 
valets  de  chambre)  of  Louis  XIV.  (de  Louis  XIV.)  requested  that  prince, 
as  he  was  going  to  bed,  (comme  il  se  mcttait  au  lit,)  to  recommend 
(de  faire  recommander)  to  the  first  president  (d  Monsieur  le  premier 
president)  a  lawsuit  (un  procis)  which  he  had  against  (contre)  his 
father-in-law,  and  6aid,  in  urging  him,  (en  le  pressant:)  "Alas, 
(HelaSj)  Sirs,  (Stre,)  you  have  but  to  say  one  word."  "Well," 
(Eh !)  said  Louis  XIV.,  "  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me,  (a 
n'est  pas  de  quoije  suis  en  peine;)  but  tell  me,  (dis-moi,)  if  thou  wert 
in  thy  father-in-law's  place,  (a  la  place  de....,)  and  thy  father-in-law 
in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad  (bien  aise)  if  I  said  that  word? 


lb  suffice,  be  sufficient,  answer. 
Is  that  bread  sufficient  for  you  I 
It  is  sufficient  for  me. 
I  suffice,  thou  dost  suffice. 
80 


Vocabttlaire.     8me  Sec. 

Suffirc,*  4,  suffisant,  suffit. 
Ce  pain  vous  suffit-il  f 
II  me  suffit. 
Je  sums,  tu  sums. 
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Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for  that 
man? 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Has  that  sum  been  sufficient  for  that 

man? 
Was  that  man  contented  with  that 

sum  f     With  those  three  dollars  t 
lie  was  (satisfied  with  it,  with  them.) 
He  has  been  contented  with  it. 
To  be  contented  with  something. 
tt  would  be  sufficient  for  him  if  you 

would  only  add  a  few  crowns. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you  would 

only  add  a  few  crowns. 
To  add.         Add  nothing  to  it* 
To  embark,  to  go  on  board. 
A  sail. 
To  set  sail. 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 

To  sail. 

Under  full  sail. 

To  sail  under  full  sail. 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 

month. 
He  sailed  on  the  third  instant. 
The  instant,  the  present  month. 
The  fourth  or  fifth  instant. 
The  letter  is  dated  the  6th  instant. 
To  Uok  at.    Look  at  it,  (him  or  her.) 


Cet  argent  suffira  t-il  a  est  ho  turns  t 
(usually  in  the  2d  pen.  ting,  £ 

plur.) 
II  lui  suffira. 

Peu  de  bien  soffit  au  sage. 
Cette  somme  a-t-elle  raffi  i  cat 

homme  f 
,Cet  homme  s'est-il  content^  de  cetts 

somme  ?  De  ces  3  gourdes  t  (fifia.) 
Elle  lui  a  suffi.    Elles  lui  ont  soft. 
II  e'en  est  con  ten  te*. 
Se  contenter  de  quelque  chose. 
Elle  luisuffirait,  si  vouavouliei  tene- 
ment y  ajouter  quelques  ecus. 
II  se  contenterait,  si  vous  vouhsi 

seulement  y  ajouter  quelques  ecu. 
Ajouter,  1.        TPy  ajoutez  rim. 
S'embarquer,  1. 
Une  voile.1 
t  Mettre  a  la  voile, 
t  Faire  voile  pour. 
Faire  voile  pour  TAmcrique,  (tils* 

en  Amenque.) 
Marcher. 

A  pleines  voiles,  (a  toutes  voiles.) 
Marcher  a  pleines  voiles,  (cingler.) 
II  s'est  embarque  le  seize  du  moa 

dernier. 
II  a  mis  a  la  voile  le  trois  courant 
Le  courant. 

Le  quatre  ou  le  cinq  du  courant 
La  lettre  est  du  six  du  courant 
Regarder,  1.        Regardez-le,  (la.) 


SorxANTE-srxiiMK  Th£me.  8me  Sec. 
Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  quand  le  batiment  mettra  a  la  voile!  Le 
eapitaine  ne  le  dit-il  pas  dans  sa  lettre  du  quinze  du  courant  1  Je  ne 
m'en  souviens  pas.  Regardez-la.  II  dit  seulement :  Mon  batiment 
fera  voile  tncrssamment,  ce  qui  veut  dire*  sans  deled,  bientdt,  dani 
quelques  jours. — Quelle  est  la  date  aujourd'hui  ?  C'est  le  20  dn 
courant. — Faut-il  que  vo^ssachiez  le  jour  que  le  bailment  fera  voile? 
U  est  important  que  je  lesache.  (§  151.) — Ce  que  vous  avez  6ur  votre 
Uste  de  provisions  sufHra-t-il  1  La  regarderai-je  ?  Ne  l'avez?voui 
pas  encore  regardee?  Non.  Si  je  Pavais  regard ee,  je  saurais  ai 
co  que  vous  avez  suffirait.    Eh  bien!  regardez-la.     Du  frontage, 

1  Voile,  meaning  a  veil,  a  cover,  is  masculine. 
Elle  s'est  achetd  un  voile. 


Ex.  She  has  bought  a  twi 
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do  rin,  de  Feau  de  vie,  du  biscuit,  da  beurre,  des  artjande*.  dea 
fruneauXj  (prunes,)  des  raisins  sees,  (raisins,)  du  txsuf.  Si  vous 
n'avez  pas  de  langues  suites,  (salt  tongues,)  il  faut  en  ajouter.  Com 
bien  en  ajouterai-je  ?  11  faut  que  vous  en  ajoutiez  au  moins  5  ou  6. 
Vous  passerez-vous  d'ou/s  1  (eggs  ?)  Non,  ni  de  poulets;  car  j'airae 
beaucoup  les  cevfo  et  les  poulets.    Ajoutez-les  a  la  liste. 

What  is  that  Teasel  coming  under  full  sail  ?  It  is  Ue  packet 
(faquebot)  Susquehanna,  from  Liverpool.  How  fast  it  sails !  It  sailed 
horn  Liverpool  the  3d  instant.  It  will  soon  come  (arriver)  to  the  wharf. 
Let  me  finish  looking  at  your  list,  and  then  we  will  go  and  see  who  is 
in  the  packet.  The  last  articles  are  chickens  and  eggs. — Will  twelve 
pair  of  chickens  be  sufficient?  I  would  think  so. — And  how  many 
eggs  will  you  want  ?  (vous  faudra~t-il  ?)  About  welve  doaen,  (dou- 
zotnes,)  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  will  answer,  (suffiront.) — Will  you 
not  want  two  hundred  ?  No,  I  guess  twelve  dozen  will  be  enough. 
You  will  do  well  to  put  them  up  in  salt.  I  wish  I  had  everything 
arranged.  I  also. — On  the  list  is  there  any  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  choco- 
late, pepper,  and  vinegar?  Yes,  I  see  all  those  articles. — Have  you 
sent  anything  on  board  ?  (d  bord  ?)  I  have  already  sent  several  chesta 
full  on  board.  We  must,  in  going  (en  allanl)  to  the  Liverpool 
packet,  see  if  they  have  been  received,  and  where  they  have  been 
pat. 

Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ?  They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago.  Then  (dors)  it  must  be  cold ;  I  like  soup  only  when 
it  is  hot.  They  will  warm  it  for  you.  You  will  oblige  me,  (obliger.) 
—Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast  meat  ?  I  will  trouble  you  for 
t  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ?  I  thank  you,  I  like  fowl 
better  but  a  very  small  piece  will  suffice  me. — May  I  offer  you  (vous 
offrirat-je)  some  wine  ?  I  will  trouble  you  for  a  litde. — Is  this  bread 
sufficient  for  you  ?  It  would  be  sufficient  for  me  if  I  was  not  very 
hungry. — When  did  your  brother  embark  for  America?  He  sailed 
on  the  30th  of  last  month. — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your 
brother  ?  I  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  rely  upon 
yon. — Will  you  work  harder  (mieux)  for  next  lesson  than  you  have 
done  for  this?  (53 !,  and  $200.)  I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely 
upon  it  ?     You  may. 
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r  VOCABULATBE.      Ire   See. 

T)  be  a  judge  of  something.  I  +  Se  connaitre  en  quelque  chose. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ?  I  t  Vous  con naissez- voua  en  drap  t 
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I  am  a  judge  of  it. 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 

I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it. 

To  draw. 

To  chalk,  to  tract,  (to  counterdravj.) 

To  draw  a  landscape. 

To  draw  after  life. 

The  drawing.  The  drawer. 

Nature.  Natural. 

To  manage,  or  to  go  about  a  thing. 

How  do  you  manage  to  make  a  fire 
without  tongs  f 

I  go  about  it  so. 

You  go  about  it  the  wrong  way. 

I  go  about  it  the  right  way. 

How  does  your  brother  manage  to  do 
that? 

Skilfully,  handily,  dexterously,  cle- 
verly. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily,  badly. 

To  forbid. 

I  forbid  you  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 

To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 

The  curtain  (of  a  theatre). 

The  curtain  rises,  falls. 

The  stocks  hove  fallen — risen. 

The  day  falls. 

Night  comes  on.        It  grows  dark. 

It  grows  late,  it  is  rather  late. 

To  strop. 


Je  m'y  connais. 

Je  ne  m'y  connais  pas. 

Je  m'y  connais  trea-bien. 

Je  ne  m'y  connais  pas  beaucooa, 

Dessiner,  1. 

Calquer,  1. 

Dessiner  un  paysage. 

Deatiner  d'apres  nature. 

Le  deasin.  Le  desainateiff. 

La  nature.        Nsturel,  naturelk 

jS'y  prendre. 

Comment  vous  y  preneL-vous  pofi 

faire  du  feu  sans  pincettes  I1 
Je  m'y  prends  comme  eels. 
Vous  yous  y  prenex  mat 
Je  m'y  prends  bien. 
Comment  votre  frere  s'y  /rend-3 

pour  faire  eels  f 
Adroitement. 


Maladroitement. 

Difendre,  4,  (de  av.  I'inf.) 

Je  yous  defends  de  faire  cela. 

Baisser,  1. 

t  Baisser  les  yeux. 

La  toile  (d'un  theatre),  le 

t  La  toile  (le  rideau)  ae  le  Ye,  se 

Le  change  a  baisse' — hausse*. 

Le  jour  baisse. 

II  se  fait  nuit. 

II  se  fait  tard. 

Se  baisser. 


SoiXANTE-SEPTiiMK  Th&me.     Ire  Sec. 

Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  (I  wonder)  qui  66  conn  ait  bien  en  cht 
vaux  ?  M.  Lenoi:  1'y  connait.  fctes-vous  but  qu'il  s'y  connsim 
bien?  0  151)  ®uh  j'eQ  »uis  stir;  car  je  m'y  connais  moi-meme. 
mais  il  s'y  connait  mieox  que  moi. — Yous  dessinez,  je  sais.  De* 
sinez-vous  d'apres  nature,  on  copiez-vous?  Je  copie,  generalement 
— Voulez-vous  que  je  dessine  quelque  chose  pour  vous?  Je  too- 
drais  avoir  une  copie  (a  copy)  de  ce  pay  sage.  Jean  pent  vous  en 
dessiner  une  copie.    Croyez-vous  qu'il  veuille  le  faire  t  (f  151.)  En 

1  All  nouns  ending  in  Me  are  feminine,  except  the  two  following :  un  •**• 
Idte,  an  amulet;  un  squeletle,  a  skeleton  ;  and  some  compounds,  at*  a* 
jorte-nuuehettes,  a  snuffer-stand ;  un  tire-botte,  a  boot- jack ;  uneasse-ntvsttt, 
aut  crackers. 
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?as  qu'il  ne  \euille  pas;  (In  case  he  would  not:)  ne  pouvez-vous  pas 
le  calquer?  Comment  voulez-vous  le  calquer,  lorsqu'il  est  sous 
rerre  ?  C'est  Trai.  Je  n'y  pensais  pas.  Ne  peut-on  pas  l'dter  du 
cadre?  (frame.)  Sans  doute,  on  le  peut.  Comment  vous  y  pren* 
driez-vous  pour  l'dter?  II  faut  d'abord  oter  les  clous  qui  tientient 
le  dos  du  cadre.  Mais  pour  cela  il  faut  que  nous  ayons  des  pin* 
cettes.  J'ai  une  paire  de  pincettes.  La  voici.  Voila  un  clou  d'ote, 
(31,  Obs.  7.)!  Eu  voda  deux  d'otes,  en  voila  trois.  Ah  !  II  n'y  en 
a  que  trois.  Alors  il?  sont  tous  otes.  Mais  attendez  done ;  ne  nous 
est-il  pas  defend u  d'oter  les  gravures  (engravings)  des  cadres  pour 
calquer? 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ?  I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will  you  buy 
wme  yards  for  me  ?  (m'en  ?)  If  you  will  give  me  the  money,  I 
▼ill  buy  you  some,  (vous  en.)— You  will  oblige  (obliger)  me. — Is  that 
clerk  a  judge  of  cloth  ?  He  is  not. — How  do  you  manage  to  do 
that?  I  manage  it  so. — Will  you  6how  me  how  you  manage  it?  I 
will,  (je  le  veux  bien.) — What  must  I  do  for  my  lesson  of  to-mor- 
row *  You  will  copy  your  exercises  property,  learn  the  next  voca- 
bulary, (vocabulaire  suivant,)  and  write  the  exercises  belonging  to 
it. — How*  do  you  manage  to" get  goods  (des  marchandises)  without 
money?  I  buy  on  credit. — How  does  your  sister  manage  to  learn 
French  without  (521)  a  dictionary?  She  manages  it  thus.  She 
manages  it  very  dexterously. 

But  how  does  your  brother  manage  it?  (Mais  M.  votrefrere  com- 
ment s'y  prend-il  ?)  He  manages  it  very  awkwardly ;  he  reads  and 
looks  for  the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may  (peut)  learn  in  this 
manner  twenty  years  without  knowing  how  to  make  a  single  sen- 
tence, (une  seule  phrase.)— Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ? 
Is  it  because  she  is  bashful  ?  She  casts  them  down  because  she  is 
ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — Shall  we  breakfast  in  the 
garden,  to-day?  The  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we  should  (qu'il  fmit) 
take  advantage  of  it,  (en  profiter.) — How  do  you  like  that  coffee  l 
I  like  it  very  much,  (excellent.) — I  wonder  why  you  stoop  ?  I  stoop 
to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped,  and  in  which  I 
have  put  some  money. 

Vocabulaire.  2de  Sec. 


To  smell,  to  fed. 

Ha  smells  of  garlic  ;  she,  of  musk. 

T»  feel  some  one's  pulse. 


Sentir*  (54*.) 

II  sent  Vail ;  elle,  le  mute. 

t  Tater  le  pouls  a  quelqu'un. 


1  After  a  noun,  the  past  participle  (used  as  an  adjective,  that  is,  without 
an  auxiliary)  must  be  preceded  by  de  or  d\  (31,  Obt.  7.— 301,  Obs.  71.) 
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To  consent  to  a  thing, 

I  consent  to  it.  \ 

To  hide,  to  conceal.    To  hide  one's  self. 

The  wit,  the  mind.   Indeed.   In  fact. 

The  truth.        The  effect.        True. 

A  true  man. 

This  is  the  right  place  for  that  pic- 
ture. 

To  think  much  of  one,  {to  esteem  one*) 
Ti  esteem  some  one, 

'  do  not  think  much  of  that  man. 

ihink  much  of  him,  (I  esteem  him 

much.) 
Vho  flower,  the  bloom,  the  blossom. 
\*n  a  level  with,  even  with. 
rhat  man  has  his  eyes  on  a  level 

with  his  head,  (prominent  eyes.) 
To  blossom,  (to  flourish.) 
To  grow,  growing,        grown. 

I  grow,   thou  growest,  he  or  she 

grows,  one  grows,  people  grow. 
To  grow  rapidly,  (fast.) 
To  grow  tall  or  big,      grown  tall. 
That  child  grows  so  fast   that  we 

may  even  see  it. 
That  child  has  grown  very  fast  in  a 

short  time. 
That  rah)  har  ?.icde  the  corn  grow. 
Corn.  Indian  corn. 

What    a  fine   carnation !    What  a 

good  odor ! 
Has  mignonotte  a  fine  rcent,  odor,  or 

smell  ?  docs  it  smell  good,  nice  ? 
Thai  heliotrope  has  a  delightful  scent. 
To  be  witty,  u«  art,  talented. 


Consentirm  i  qudqu*  chose,  («•) 

J'y  consens. 

Cacher,!.    Se  cocker.     Caches- vsu 

V esprit.        En  ve*rite*.        En  cflet 

La  vente.      I/eflet.  Vrai. 

Un  homme  vrai. 

Voila  la  vraie  place  de  ce  tableau. 

Faire  cos  de  quelqu'un.    Esiism,  1, 

quelqu'un. 
Je  ne  fais  pas  grand   cas  do  c* 

homme. 
Je  fais  grand  cas  de  lui,  (je  rettimi 

beaucoup.) 
La  fleur. 
A  fleur  de. 
Cet  homme  a  les  yeuz  a  fleur  to 

tete. 
Fleurtr,  2.1 

Croitre*  A,       croissant,      cri. 
Je  crois,  tu  crois,  il  ou  elle  crott,  ftfl 

croit. 
Crottre  rapidement. 
Grandir,  2,  grandi. 

t  Cet  enfant  grandit  a  vue  d'csiL. 

Cet  enfant  a  bien  grandi  en  pea  da 

temps. 
Cette  pluie  a  fait  grandir  les  bles. 
Du  ble\  Du  mats. 

Quel  bel  aillet.'        Quelle   born* 

odeur  ! 
Le  risida  sent-il  bon  t  ou  a-t-il  am 

bonne  odeur? 
Cet  heliotrope  a  une  odeur  deli cieasf. 
t  Avoir  de  l'esprit. 


Boixaxti-septieme  Themb.     2de  Sec. 

Quelle  belld  (what  a  fine)  fleur  vous  avez-la!  Sent-elle  bon! 
Sentez-la  et  regardez-la.  Elle  est  belle ;  mais  elle  ne  sent  pas  bon. 
Quelle  espece  de  tieur  est-ce?    Ne  la  conn  aissez- vous  pas?    C'est 

1  Fleurir,  to  blossom,  is  rejrular ;  but  when  it  means  to  flourish,  its  pre- 
sent participle  iaflorissaiU,  and  its  imperfect  indicative  florissait,flor%ssav9L 
Ex.  Un  empire  florissant,  a  lfc>uushing  empire;  line  armte  floristamt*,* 
flourishing  army ;  cet  auteui  ji*t^\uU  sous  son  rigne,  that  author  flourishes' 
under  his  reign  ;  les  arts  cf  l<  v»  tts  florissaient  alert,  arts  and  i 
were  then  flourishing. 
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— Ce  beurre  sent  Pail.  L'aimez-vous  quand  il  a  le  gotit 
3  ne  Faime  ni  quand  il  sent  Tail  ni  quand  il  en  a  le  gout. 
55.) — Que  pensez-vous  des  ouvrages  de  W.  Irving  ?  J'en 
I  cas.  Et  de  ceux  de  C.  D.?  Je  iren  fais  pas  grand  cas. 
)  de  mots  dedans. — Votre  cuisine  est-elle  a  fleur  de  lerre? 
ne  presque  toutes  les  cuisines  modcrncs,  ou  que  Ton  bath  a 
Les  anciennes  cuisines  n'etaient  pas  a  fleur  de  lerre ;  ma's 
is. — Que  cachez-vous?  Quelque  chose  que  je  ne  veux 
rous  voyiez,  (§151.)  En  verite !  Je  suis  fdche  que  vxis  le 
1151)  en  avez-vous  honte  ?  N'importe,  cela  me  concerne, 
s  concerne  pas.  En  effet,  cela  ne  me  regarde  pas ;  mais  je 
i  pas  que  vous  en  auriez  fait  un  secret. — Votre  neveu  grandit 
,  n'est-ce  pas? — Sa  sceur  ne  grandit-elle  pas  a  vue  d'ceil? — 
and  it  plus? 

is  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  United  Slates?  (des  Ittats- 
[t  is  New  York,  I  think ;  but  there  are  many  other  flourish- 
\  in  the  U.  S.,  (6.  U.) — Which  are  the  other  flourishing 
mdroits  ?)  Philadelphie,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  La 
•Orleans,  Pittsbourg,  &c.  &c. — Does  Indian  corn  grow  well 
>n  ?  Yes,  it  looks  very  well.  The  last  rain  we  had  (have 
made  it  grow  very  fast.  The  mind  always  shows  itself— 
be  hidden. — That  lawyer  is  witty,  is  he  not  ?  Yes,  indeed, 
y  (d'esprit)  is  that  young  lady ! — Truth  has  always  a  good 
s  it  not?  No,  not  always;  truth  sometimes  make  us  ene- 
;  your  portrait  (portrait)  in  its  right  (true)  place?  No,  the 
es  from  the  wrong  (mauvais)  side.  Your  portrait  ought  to 
s  other  side  of  the  parlor.  Then  it  would  be  in  its  true 
ir.) — Had  you  not  better  change  its  place  ?  The  family  will 
nt  to  it. 

ngraving  would  be  in  its  true  place,  there  j  and  your  portrait 
re :  if  I  were  you,  I  would  change  them.  It  is  indifferent 
id  as  the  rest  of  the  family  have  arranged  it  so,  I  will  not 
trilh  it. — Do  you  like  the  smell  of  this  little  flower?  It  is 
;. — Is  it  not  a  piece  of  mignonette  ?  No,  it  is  a  piece  of 
3. — Why  do  your  sisters  hide  themselves?  They  would 
themselves  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen. — Whom  are  they 
!  They  are  afraid  of  their  governess,  (une  institutrice.)  who 
tiem  yesterday  because  they  had  not  done  their  tasks,  (leur 
Have  you  already  seen  my  son  ?  I  have  not  seen  him 
is  he  ?  He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise 
tie  has  grown  yery  tall  in  a  short  time. 
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Vooabulairi,  8me  See. 

A  corer.  A  shelter.  A  cottage,  a  but.  |  Un  gTte.    Un  abri.    One  chaumfcn 
To  shelter  one's  self  from  something.  >  _  ^  .,  .   .  ,  ,         , 

To  take  .holter  from  something.        \  Se  me,,re  a  '  "bn  de  1ue,<>ue  *» 

Mettons-noua  a  l*abri  de  lapluie.d* 

vent. 
Entrons  dans  cette  chaumiere,  potf 

Stre  a  couven  de  la  templte,*] 

pour  fitre  a  1'abri  dee  injures  ■■ 

temps. 
Partout. 

Par  toute  la  ville. 
Une  ombre.1  1  r  ombre. 

Allons  nous  asseoir  a  r«mbre  <MoA 

arbre. 
Faire  semblant  de. 
Cet  homme  fait  semblant  de  dormi. 
Cette  demoiselle   fait  semblant  di 

savoir  le  Francais. 
lis  font  semblant  de  s'spprocber  dt 

nous. 
Maintenant.  Des. 

Des  1c  matin. 
Des  le  point  du  jour. 
Des  1e  berceau. 
Des  a  present. 

Dis  que.        Des  que  vous  Yoodrw. 
Des  que  je  le  verrai  je  lui  parlerai. 


Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the 

rain,  the  wind. 
Let  us  enter  that  cottage  in  order  to 

be  sheltered  from  the  storm,  (the 

tempest.) 

Everywhere,  all  over,  throughout. 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town. 
A  shade.  Under  the  shade. 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of 

that  tree. 
To  pretend. 

That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 
1  hat  young  lady  pretends  to  know 

French. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  us. 

Now.  From,  since. 

From  morning. 

From  the  break  of  day. 

From  the  cradle,  from  a  child. 

From  this  time  forward. 

As  soon  as.     As  soon  as  you  please. 

As  soon  as  I  see  him  I  shall  speak  to 

him. 
For  fear  of. 
To  catch  a  cold. 
I  win  not  go  out  for  fear  of  catching 

a  cold. 
He  docs  not  wish  to  go  to  town,  for 

fear  of  meeting  with  one  of  his 

creditors. 
He  does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse,     II  ne  vcut  pas  ouvrir  sa  bourse,  di 

for  fear  of  losing  his  money.  peur  de  perdre  son  argent 

To  transcribe  fairly.  Mettre*  au  net.  (331.) 

4  grammar.        A  French  grammar.      Une  grammaire.        Une  gramintst 

Francaise. 

Soixajttz-8xfti£me  Tuiais.    8me  Sec. 
Le  ciel  est  couvert,  ne  ferons-nous  pas  mieux  de  prendro  chacnn 
an  parapluie?    Oh!  non,  cela  n'en  vaut  pas  la  peine.    Silpled, 

1  Ombre,  a  shadow,  is  feminine  ;  but  ombre,  %  kind  of  fish,  and  I 
game  at  cards,  are  masculine. 


De  crainte  ou  de  peur  de. 

Prendre  froid,  s'enrhumer. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  sortir,  de  peur  ds 

nTenrhumer. 
II  ne  veut  pas  aller  a.  la  ville,  de  peal 

de  rencontrer  un  de  see  < 
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noos  tronverons  quelqu'abri.    Sans  doute,  nous  Irouverons  quelque 

maison   on  quelquo  chaumiere.    Allons,  allons. — Tenez,  mainte- 

oaiit  il  fait  du  soleil,  et  un  soleil  bien  chaud.    II  faut  que  nous  pre- 

nions  (\  151)  le  cote  de  l'ombre.    Oui,  vous  avcz  raison,  allons  a 

Tozxibre.     Lorsque  nous  aurons  passe  par  toute  la  ville,  nous  senti- 

rons  assez  le  soleil  a  la  campagne.     Passe  rons-nous  a  Fombre. 

(£uant  8  moi,  je  ne  ra'en  soucie  pas.    Je  n'ai  pas  trop  chaud  de  ce 

s6t£-ci,  mais  je  ne  vous  empeche  pas  d'aller  a  Tabri  des  maison s, 

«i  toqs  avez  trop  chaud  au  soleil.    Jacques  (James)  et  moi,  nous 

allons  a  Fombre,  vous  autres,  (47$,  1.)  faites  com  me  vous  voudr«z. 

—Samuel  fait  semblant  de  ne  pas  (§  171 — 7)  avoir  peur  du  chaud, 

cependant,  il  le  sent  aussi  bien  que  nous  autres. — Tenez,  (Obs.  94,) 

foyez  done !    Thomas  a  sa  gram m aire  Francaise !    Eh  bien !  qu'y 

trouvez  vous  d 'extraordinaire?    Si  j'ai  le  temps  j'etudierai.    J'ai 

deja  mis  mes  themes  au  net,  et  vous,  avez-vous  mis  les  votres  au 

net?    Je  les  mettrai  ce  soir. 

Why  does  that  man  give  nothing  to  the  poor  ?  (aux  pauvres  ?)  He 
is  too  avaricious,  (avare;)  he  does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse,  foi 
fear  of  losing  his  money. — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  1  It  is  very 
warm ;  it  is  long  since  we  had  any  rain ;  I  believe  we  shall  Lave  a 
ftorm,  (un  orage.) — It  may  be,  (cela  se  peut  bien.)  The  wind  blows, 
il  thunders  already ;  do  you  hear  it  ?  Yes,  I  hear  it,  but  the  storm 
is  still  far  off,  (encore  bien  loin.) — Not  so  far  as  you  think ;  see  how 
it  lightens. — It  rains,  it  pours;  what  a  shower!  (qvelle  averse!) — If 
we  go  into  some  place  (quelque  part)  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the 
ttorm. — Let  us  go  into  that  cottage,  then,  (done;)  we  shall  be  shel- 
tered there  from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — The  storm  has  ceased. 
We  must  go. 

Let  us  thank  these  good  people  for  the  shelter  they  have  given 
us.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Adieu !  You  are  welcome. — 
Where  shall  we  go  now?  Which  road  shall  we  take?  The 
shortest  'court)  will  be  the  best. — We  have  too  much  sun,  and  I  am 
still  very  tired;  let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  of  that  tree. — Who 
is  (quel  est)  that  man  who  is  sitting  under  the  tree  ?  I  do  not  know 
him. — It  seems  he  (t7  parait  quil)  wishes  to  be  alone,  (seul ;)  for 
when  we  offer  (vouloir*)  to  approach  him,  he  pretends  to  be 
asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands  French  very  well, 
(fort  bien;)  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends  not  to 
understand  me. — Has  not  your  uncle  given  the  clerk  (Dir.  3)  some- 
thing to  transcribe  ?  Yes,  he  has. — I  wonder  whether  it  is  important 
that  he  should  transcribe  it  (}  151)  immediately?  Yes,  t  i3,  foi 
ftar  the  gentleman  should  go  without  the  copy,  (\  151.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON,  68ih.— Soixante-huitieme  Lejon,  68a* 
Vocabulaire.     Ire  Sec. 
SECOND  IMPERFECT  TENSE.— Preterit. 
For  its  formation  and  use,  see  (▼  153,)  and  study  it  carefully. 

IXFIHITIVE.         IMPEBFECT.  PEITEKIT. 

f o  have,    Avoir,     I  had.       J'eus,  to  eus,  il  eat,  nous  eumes,  vous  eutes,  ils 

Tobe,        Ktre,      I  was.      Jefus,     fas, 

Had  you  money  enough  ?  I  had  I 

enough. 

Had  he  the  pleasure  ?f  seeing  her  ? 

No.  ho  was  deprived  o  •"  lc.     (To  de- 
prive.) 


Had  they  no  soup  on  that  day  ? 
They  had  none,  but  we  had  some. 

Had  I  less  good  luck  than  they  ? 
You  had  as  much  as  they,   (fern.) 
Wast  thou  happy  in  thy  choice  T 
I  was  not  at  all.  Who  was  T 

We  were,  they  were  ;  but  you  were 

not. 
To  go,       Aller,  I  went.  J'allai, 

To  find,     Trouver,    I  found. 
To  bring,  Apporter,  I  brought. 
Where  did  you  go  last  night  ?  ($  153.) 

I  went  nowhere,  I  stayed  at  home. 

Who  went  to  the  minister's  ball  T 
None  of  the  family  went,  but  Sarah 

and  Fanny  will  go  to  the  consul's 

ball. 
Did  not  the  consul  give  one  3  weeks 

ago? 
Not  the  consul,  but  the  ambassador 

and  his  wife  gave  one  then. 

And  it  was  there  that  his  wife  wore 

her  beautiful  wreath,  was  it  not  f 
Di  ]  you  find  what  you  were  seeking  ? 

I  did,  but  aftei  looking  long  for  it. 

Was  the  battle  derisive  ? 

It  was  completely  so. 

The  year  before  last.  The  week . . . 

This  steamboat,         A  steamship. 


fut,  fames,  fates,      foratL 

Eutes- vous  asset  d'arge.u  f      J'ef 

eus  assez. 
Eut-il  le  plaisir  de  la  voir  ? 
Non,  il  en  fut  prive\  {Privet,  ~) 


N'curent-ils  pas  de  sonpe  ce  jonr-lil 
Ils  n'en  eurent  pas,  mais  nous  es 

eumes. 
Eus-je  moins  de  bonheur  qu'euxf 
Vous  en  eutes  autant  qu'elles. 
Fus-tu  heureux  dans  ton  cboix  ? 
Je  ne  le  fus  pas  du  tout.  Qui  Is  fat  I 
Nous  le  fumes,  ils  le  furent ;  mail 

vous  ne  le  lutes  pas. 

alias,    alia,  al lames,  allites,  alleitaL 
Je  trouvai,   vas,      va,     vanes,   rites,    rem*. 
J'apportai,    tas,      u,      tames,     tiles,     tsreat 
Ou  allates-vous   hier  soirf  (tins 

past.) 
Je  n'allai  nulle  part,  je  restai  sis 

maison. 
Qui  alia  au  bal  du  ministre  t 
Personne  ($  153—3,)  de  la  famills 

n'y  alia,  mais  Saraet  Fanny  iront 

au  bal  du  consul. 
Le  consul  n'en  donna-t-il  pas  un  il  f 

a  troiB  semaines  T 
Pas  le  consul,  ($  153 — 3,)  mais  Tost- 

bassadeur  et  son  spouse  en  donne** 

rent  un  alors. 
Et  ce  fut  la  que  son  Spouse  porta  son 

Buperbe  bandeau,  n'est-ce  pasf 
Trouvates-vous  ce  que  vous  chei- 

chiez  f 
Je  le  troavai,   mais    apres   Uavoir 

cherch£  long- temps. 
Ln  butaili/  fut-elle  decisive  t 
Elle  le  fut  completement. 
Uavanl  dernier e  annee.     Semsinf 
Ce  bateau  a  vapeur.        Un  fasten  4 
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On  hwrj  the  steam  packer. 
*V«ir  and  then,  from  time  to  time. 
£le  gave  it  vp  on  that  account. 


A  hard  du  paquel«)t  I  »apeur. 

De  temps  en  temps. 

Il  V alrtitidonna  a  cam  a  de  cela. 


SoiXANTE-HUiTiiiiE  Theme.  Ire  Sec. 
Que  trouvates-vous  dans  le  sac  que  vous  xamassates  ?  J'y  trouvai 
On  mouchoir,  une  jolie  bourse  et  un  morceau  de  gateau.  Trouvates- 
Tryusy  sur  le  mouchoir,  le  nom  de  la  person ne  a  qui  il  appartient? 
Je  Vy  trouvai.  Allates-vous  le  lui  rendre  ?  Je  Vy  envuyai  par  il 
domestique.  L'amba&sadeur  eut-il  beaucoup  de  mondj  bier?  II 
n'eut  presque  personne ;  il  faisait  trop  chaud.  Restaiec-vous  long- 
temps  k  Saratoga?  Je  n'y  restai  que  quelques  jours;  mais  mes 
freres  y  resterent  plus  de  3  semaines.  Eutes-vous  le  temps  d'y  voir 
le  consul  ?  Non,  il  n'etait  pas  encore  arrive  quand  je  quittai  l'en- 
droit;  mais  mes  freres  eurent  le  temps  et  le  plaisirde  l'y  rencontre r 
—Jackson  etait-il  a  la  Nouvelle  Orleans  quand  vous  y  arrivates?  La 
bataitle  du  8  Janvier  fut-elle  decisive?  Le  fut-ellc  aussi  complete' 
nent  que  celle  de  Waterloo?  Eurent-elles  de  bonne  musique  a 
leur  concert?  Ne  fus-je  pas  complaisant?  Ces  petites  filles  ne 
furent-elles  pas  obeissantes?    Elles  s'en  allerent,  n'est-ce  pas? 

Did  you  not  go  last  week  to  see  the  great  panorama  ?  I  was 
unwell,  so  that  I  did  not  go;  but  almost  all  the  family  went. — Were 
you  obliged  to  transcribe  that  note  more  than  once  ?  I  was  obliged 
to  transcribe  it  three  times. — Did  not  your  cousin  get  (avoir)  the 
yellow  fever  when  he  was  in  Mobile  the  year  before  last?  No,  he 
did  not  get  it;  but  my  nephew  and  my  niece  had  it. — Had  they  a 
light  or  a  violent  attack  ?  The  latter  had  a  light  attack  of  it,  but  the 
former  had  a  violent  one,  and  he  could  hardly  escape  death,  (cefut 
acec  peine  quHl.) — Did  you  find  your  father  at  Burlington?  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  him  there,  at  the  moment  he  was  going  on 
board  the  steamboat. — Did  you  both  stay  in  Burlington  then  ?  No, 
he  took  me  on  board  the  steamboat  with  him  and  brought  me  here. 

What  steamboa*  was  it ?  (ctait-ce?)  It  was  the  John  Stevens.— 
Were  there  many  persons  on  board?  (y  avait-il?)  There  were  not 
many. — Did  the  office  (employment,  la  charge)  which  your  uncle 
Dad,  produce  much  to  him  ?  The  office  and  all  the  functions  which 
belonged  to  it,  produced  him  between  1500  and  2000  dollars  a  year, 
(15  cents  et  2  mille  gourdes.)— Had  he  much  to  do  ?  (not  past.)  Yes, 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  do. — Did  his  occupation  (occupation)  make 
[use  to  make)  him  sick  now  and  then  ?  Yes,  now  and  then  ho  was 
{used  to  be)  sick. — Had  he  not,  once,  more  to  do  than  usual  ?  (past.) 
Yes,  once  he  had  a  great  deal  more  to  do. — Was  he  sick  then  ?  (past.) 
Yen,  he  was  very  sick  that  time. — Was  he  sick  a  long  time  ?  Did 
he  give  up  his  office  on  that  account  ?  Where  did  we  go  on  thsl 
4Coount  ?     Did  wo  give  it  up  on  that  account  1 
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Vocabulairb.    2de  See. 
IMPERFECT  CONTINUED.— Pritirit  Continui. 


IMPERFECT. 

I  punished,     Je  puni», 
I  succeede J,  Je  reusst*, 
I  restored,      Je  rendis, 
I  owed,  Je  dus, 


iLreol 


PMTEUT. 

nis,  nit,    nfmes,  nites, 

sis,    tit,    tiroes,  sites, 

dis,   dit,   dimes,  dues, 

dus,  dut,  dunoes,  dutes,   doreat 


J'avais  fini  de  lire  quand  U  detcadit 

Avais-je  trouve*  ma  bourse  qnand 
vous  perdites  la  votre  f 


Nous  avions  dine  lorsqu'U 

Le  roi  avait  noromi  un  amiral,  fwnd 

on  lui  parla  de  vous.  (Nomwur,  1.) 
April*  avoir  parte,  vous  vous  en  si* 

Idles  avec  le  colonel. 
Apres  m'etre  rase,  je  me  lavri  et 

m'essuyai  la  figure. 
Apres  a'etre  chaurTes,  iTj  allirtnt  n 

jardin. 
Dis  que  la  cloche  sonna,  vous  vont 

re  ceil/dies,  et  vous  vous  Utiles. 
Dis  qu'ils  m'appelirent,  je  me  UmL 
Auttitdl  qu'il  fut  prfct,  il  vnt  nt 

voir,  et  le  colonel  vint  aussL 
Auttitdl  que  nous  eumes  notrs  sr 

gent,  nous  convinmes  de  eels. 
Autsildt  qu'il  cut  son  chevsi,  il  v»l 

me  le  montrer,  et  nous  re$sayim&. 
Apris  avoir  essaye  plusieura  fois,  3i 

parvinrent  a  le  faire. 
Auttildt  que  je  le  vis,  yobtins  ce 

dont  j'avais  besoin. 
Autsitot  que  je  lui  parlai,  il  tint  si 

parole,  et  fit  ce  que  je  lui  dis. 
L' affaire /uf  bientot  faite. 
Sa  parole  (not  mot)  d'honneur. 


immiiTivzs. 
To  punish,  punir, 
To  succeed,  reussir, 
To  restore,  reudre, 
To  owe,  devoir, 
I  had  done  reading  when  he  came 

down. 
Had  I  found  my  purse  when  you  lost 

yours  T 

These  examples,  and  some  previously  given,  show  that 

THE  PLUPERFECT.— Le  Plusqueparfait.  (vl54.) 
is  formed  in  French  as  in  English,  with  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated. 

We  had  dined  when  he  arrived. 
The  king  had  named  an  admiral  when 

he  heard  of  you.  (7b  name.) 
After  having  spoken,  you  went  aioay 

with  the  colonel. 
After  shaving,  I  washed  and  wiped 

my  face. 
After  having  warmed   themselves, 

they  went  into  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  the  bell  rung,  you  awoke 

and  you  rose,  (got  up.) 
At  soon  as  they  called  me,  I  got  up. 
As  soon  as  he  was  ready,  he  came  to 

see  me,  and  so  did  the  colonel. 
As  soon  as  we  had  our  money,  we 

agreed  to  that. 
At  soon  as  he  had  his  horse,  he  came 

to  show  it  me,  and  we  tried  it. 
After  trying  several  times,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  obtained 

what  I  wanted. 
At  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him,  he  kept 

his  word,  and  did  what  I  told  him. 
The  business  teat  soon  over. 
His  word  ^meaning  promise)  of  honor. 

SoixANTE-HumfeME  Th£me.    2de  See. 

Quo  faisiez-vous  quand  il  arri va  ?    Nous  nous  preparions  a  sorttr.— 

Terditcs-vous  la  partie  d'echecs?     Oui,  je  la  pcrdis,  maid  jo  gagnsi 

la  partie  de  billard. — Que  demandates-vous  au  capitaine  lorequt) 

vous  le  rencontratea  au  (juai  1    Je  lui  demandai  si  sou  colonel  avail 
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e"  voir  I'arobassadeur  Anglais  ?  Repondit-il  que  oui  ?  II  no  me 
pontic  rien.  C'etait  tres  poli,  n7est-ce  pas  ?  Je  crois  qu'il  n'entcudit 
is  ma  question.  C'est  different.  Vous  aurait-il  repondu  s'il  voua 
rait  entendu  ?  Je  n'en  doute  pas,  car  il  est  extremement  poli  et 
fable. — Est-il  important  que  vous  passiez  chez  le  marchand  de 
lie  1 — N'y  passerent-ils  pas  sans  vous? — Vous  donna-t-elle  des  aeufs 
mx  dejeuner? — Vous  en  donnera-t-elle  de  nouveau? — Nous  en 
mnariez-vous  si  nous  ne  les  aimions  pas? 

Kd  not  Mr.  N.  Biddle  sell  bis  beautiful  black  horse  tc  nis  sist«r-in- 
w 1  No,  6he  did  not  buy  it. — Why  did  she  not  buy  it?  Because 
•e  was  afraid  of  the  price. — What  did  he  ask  her  for  it?  I  was 
Ad  that  he  had  asked  her  450  dollars  for  it. — When  did  Sarah  finish 
or  task  ?  She  finished  it  at  i  past  9. — Did  you  finish  yours  before 
tat  hour?  I  finished  mine  1  hour  before.  Who  arrived  this  morn- 
tg  by  the  steamboat?  I  do  not  know  who  arrived  this  morning, 
at  Julius  arrived  yesterday,  (past,)  by  the  steam  packet. — What 
ews  has  the  steamer  brought  ?  It  brought  favorable  news.1  Cotton 
ad  provisions  kept  up  (mcintenir)  their  prices,  and  the  continent  of 
tarope  was  a  little  more  quiet. 

At  what  time  does  year  uncle  William  generally  get  up  ?  He 
ises  generally  early.  I  thought  so. — Did  he  get  up  oarly  to-day  ? 
to,  he  did  not,  (not  past.)— Did  he  get  up  early  yesterday?  (past.) 
¥o,  he  did  not — Why  did  he  not  get  up  to-day  and  yesterday  (mind 
ke  distinction  to  be  obsermd  in  French)  as  early  as  usual  ?  Because 
ie  was  a  little  unwell  (not  has  been),  and  is  y3t  so.  Do  you  not  take 
row  drawing  lessons  (lemons  de  dessin)  early  every  other  day  ?  Yes, 
we  take  them  pretty  early. — Did  you  receive  the  last  as  early  as 
isual?  No,  we  received  it  only  after  breakfast. — Why  did  you 
eceive  it  only  after  breakfast?  Because  our  teacher  did  not  come 
lefore. — Did  you  buy  your  books  at  Appleton's,  comer  of  Chestnut 
md  7th?  (de  la  7me?)  Yes,  I  did:  it  is  there  that  I  always  buy 
woks. 

1  Although,  speaking  of  Julius's  arrival,  the  French  may  use  the  Pritirit 
ir.d  say :  11  arriva  Her,  because,  on  his  landing,  there  was  a  completion  of 
he  action ;  yet  they  cannot,  speaking  of  the  steamer,  translate :  At  brought 
favorable  news,  by  :  Il  apporta  des  nouvelles  favorablcs,  because  we  are  not 
pet  fully  acquainted  with  the  news  it  brought,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
jompletion  of  the  action.  This  is  a  nice  distinction,  which  the  judicious 
lop'!  must  treasure  up.  But  had  the  steamer  been  in  port  two  or  three 
*e«KB,  II  apporta  des  nouvelles  favorables,  might  be  used;  because  the 
Wiwledge  of  the  news  it  brought  might  be  supposed  complete,  and  we 
B141  recollect  that  the  Pritirit  is  used,  only,  when  "  the  event  or  action  u 
mst  mrd  finished." 
SI 
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VOCABULAIBS.      Sm6  8 60. 

SECOND  PLUPERFECT.— Pritirit  AntineurS 

For  its  formation  and  use  see  (§  155.)    That  article  must  be  careftflf 
learned. 
To  elucidate  the  two  rules  given  in  it,  we  here  put  a  few  examples. 
On  1st  Rule. — The  conjunctive  adverb  connected  with  the  simple  testa, 

Had  we  not  dined  when  he  came  ?  N'avions-nous   pas  dine"  quand  i 

vint? 

Had  she  finished  when  you  called  Avait-eUefuiqrandvouarappdiaai, 

her  f  (v  155—1.)  ou  Tavei  appelee  f 

Had  we  not  dined  when  he  came,  or  N'avions-noua   pas  dine"  quasi  il 

used  to  come  f  venait  ? 

She  had  finished  when  you  were  call-  Elle  avait  fini  q  viand  voes  l'appelieti 

ing  her,  or  used  to  call  her. 

Here,  the  Plusqueparfait  is  used,  whether  the  simple  tense  is  the  P*rft*% 
the  Preterit,  or  the  Imparfait. 
Rule  2d.    The  conjunctive  adverb  connected  with  the  compound  tense. 


Quand  Us  eurent  achevi  de  jouer,  ill 
se  mirent  a  chanter.  (Pre*t.) 

Quand  ils  avaient  fini  de  joner,  Si 
se  mettaient  a  chanter.  (Impart) 

Quand  yens  dine,  midi  senna. 

Aussitot  que  yavais  dint,  midiffa- 
nait.  (Imparf.) 

II  eutflU  en  un  moment. 

II  avait  fini  en  un  moment 


When  they  had  done  playing,  they  6c- 

gan  to  sirtg.  {%  155 — 2.) 
When  they  had  done  playing,  they 

usually  began  to  sing. 
When  I  had  dined,  it  struck  12. 
As  soon  as  1  had  dined,  it  used  to 

strike  12. 
He  had  done  in  a  moment,  (if  only 

once.)  ' 

He  had  done  in  a  moment,  (if  more 

than  once.) 

SoiXANTE-Humxia  Th£mx.  3me  Sec 
Que  f  ites-vous  quand  vous  elites  fini  votre  lettre  ?  J'allai  chei 
mon  frere,  qui  me  mena  au  paquebot  a  vapeur,  oil  j'eus  le  plaisirde 
trouver  une  de  mes  anciennes  amies  que  je  n'avais  pas  rue  depuii 
plusieurs  annees. — Que  faisait-elle  des  qu'elle  avait  fini  de  prendw 
sa  lecon  de  chant?  Elle  allait  chez  son  amie  Jeanne,  et  toutes 
deux  se  promenaient  dans  le  jardin,  ou  elles  cueillaient,  on  del 
fieurs  pour  le  salon,  ou  des  fruits  pour  le  dejeuner. — Qu'as-tu  fail 
apres  t'etre  leve  ce  matin  ?  (not  past.)— Apres  avoir  lu  les  lettres  da 
comte  polonais,  j'ai  et£  voir  le  theatre  du  prince,  que  je  n'avais  psi 
encore  vu.  —  Que  fis-tu  hier  matin  apres  t'etre  leve?  J'allai  as 
marchi  pour  y  acheter  nos  provisions,  et  quand  je  fus  revenu  all 
maison,  je  lus  mes  lettres  et  j'y  repondis. — Que  faisaient  vos  amif 

1  There  is  another  Pritirit  Antirieur,  called  the  Pritirit  Antirieur  f»- 
iifini,  which  is,  however,  seldom  employed. 
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tons  lei  matins  a  la  campagne  Pete  dernier)  Us  prenaient  leure 
fusils  et  se  rendaient  (se  rendre,  4,  to  repair,  to  go)  a  l'hotel  du 
village  pour  y  prendre  leure  papiers  et  leurs  lettres. 

AVhat  did  the  ffl|°nel  do  when  he  had  breakfasted,  this  morning ! 
He  shaved  an<L]Mnt  out,  (not  past.) — Did  he  shave  and  go  out  yes- 
terday, after  breakfast,  also?  (past.)  No,  he  shaved  before  creak* 
last,  and  went  out  after. — Had  he  gone  out  when  you  came  int 
He  had  gone  out  long  before. — Did  he  read  the  gazette  before  he 
'went  out?  No,  he  read  something  else,  (quelqu'autre  chose.)—  After 
reading,  did  he  do  anything  else  before  he  went  out  ?  He  smoked 
a  cigar. — Did  he  use  to  smoke  when  he  was  in  the  woods?  No 
he  did  not,  because  he  could  not  get  good  cigars,  and  rathex  thar 
smoke  bad  tobacco,  he  would  not  smoke  (629,  N.  1)  at  all. — What  did 
your  friend  do  after  he  had  been  walking?  He  went  to  the  baron's 
house. — Did  the  baron  receive  him  well?  Yes,  he  received  him 
as  well  as  he  had  (avait)  received  him  before. 

When  do  you  set  out?  I  do  not  set  out  till  (je  ne  pars  que)  to 
morrow ;  for  before  I  leave  I  will  once  more  see  my  good  friends.— 
What  did  your  children  do  when  they  had  breakfasted?  They 
went  a  walking  with  their  dear  preceptor,  (pricepteur.)— Where  did 
your  uncle  go  after  he  had  warmed  himself?  He  went  nowhere. 
After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed. — At 
what  o'clock  did  he  get  up?  He  got  up  at  sunrise. — Did  you  wake 
bim  ?  I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he  had  got  up  before  me. — 
What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he  heard  of  the  death  {la  mort)  of 
his  best  friend?  He  was  much  afflicted,  (tres-afflige,)  and  went  to 
bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  before  you  break- 
fasted? I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to  bed 
when  you  had  eaten  supper?  When  I  had  eaten  supper  I  wrot* 
aiy  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. 


SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON,  69th.— Soixante-neuvienu  Legon,  69ms. 
Vocabulaire.    Ire  Sec 


To  get  beaten,  (whipped.) 

To  get  paid. 

To  get  one's  self  invited  to  line. 

At  first. 

Firstly,  (*  170j 

Secondly. 

Thirdly,  &c. 

Is  yew  mother  at  home  f 


t  Se  faire  battre. 

t  Se  faire  payer. 

t  Se  faire  inviier  a  diner. 

D'abord. 

Premicrement,  en  premier  lien. 

Secondement,  en  second  lien. 

Troisiemement.en  troisieme  lien. 

Votre  mere  est-elle  chez  elle  f 

Votre  mere  est-elle  i  la  Tt\%\i*T\\ 
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She  is.  She  is  not. 

I  am  going  to  her  house. 

A  cause,  a  reason. 

A  cause  of  complaint. 

A  cause  of  sadness. 

She  has  reason  to  be  sad. 

Grief,  sorrow,  sadness. 

J 8  that  woman  ready  to  go  out  T 

She  is.    Is  she  not  f 

Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

Nit  withstanding  that — you. 

In  spite  of  him,  her,  them. 

To  contrive,  to  manage. 

Do  you  manage  to  finish  your  work 

every  Saturday  night  f 
Do  you  manage  to  have  your  work 

done  every  Saturday  night  ? 
Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 

I  will  do  everything  to  oblige  you. 
To  command,  look  upon,  overlook. 
The  window  looks  into  the  street. 
The  window  looks  out  upon  the  river. 
The  back-door  looks  into  the  garden. 

To  fasten,  to  tie.      To  tie  his  shoes. 
He  was  fastened  to  a  tree. 
Until  you  get  home.  ($  151.) 


Elle  y  est.  EUe  n')  est  pat 

Je  vais  chez  elle. 

Un  sujet,  une  raison,  une 

Un  sujet  de  cl 

Un  sujet  de 

EUe  a  un  sujet 

Le  chagrin,  la  trii 

Cette  femme  est-elle  prete  a  sons  I 

Elle  Test.  Ne  l'esi-elle  pas? 

Malgri,  en  dipit  de. 

Malgre  cela.        En  depit  de  toaa. 

Malgre  lui,  elle.    En  depit  d'eux 

Faire  en  sorte  de, 

Faites-vous  en  sorte  de  finir  votw 

ouvrage  tons  lea  samedis  soir? 
Faites-vous  en  sorte  d '  avoir  finitoOT 

ouvrage  tous  les  samedis  soir  ? 
Faites  en  sorte  de  faire  cela  p* 

m'obliger. 
Je  ferai  tout  pour  vous  obliger. 
Donner  sur. 

La  fenStre  donne  sur  la  rue. 
La  fenctre  donne  sur  la  riviere. 
La  porte  de  derriere  donne  sur  to 

jardin. 
Attacher,  1.    Attacher  see  souliert. 
On  I'attacha  a  un  arbre. 
Jusqud  cm  que  vous  arrivies  a  li 

maison. 


Soixante-xeuvieme  Th£me.     Ire  Sec. 

Com  me  M.  Salomon  vient  tard  pour  nous  faire  visite !  II  vient 
pour  se  faire  inviter  a  diner.— Allates- vous  chez  le  colonel  avant- 
hier?  Non,  je  n'y  allai  pas.  Y  etes-vous  alle  ce  matin?  Non,  el 
je  n'irai  pas  avant  sa  soiree  musicale.  Etpourquoi  pas?  D'abord, 
parce  que  je  ne  lui  dois  point  de  visite,  et  secondement,  parce  qu'oo 
pourrait  croire  que  je  veux  me  faire  inviter. — Ce  garcon  ne  sfest-ii 
pas  fait  battre?    11  est  si  mechant  qu'il  se  fit  battre  deux  foisli 

sem^ine  passee. — M.  D vous  doit-il  encore?    Non,  je  me  snis 

fait  payer. — Quel  sujet  de  chagrin  cette  jeune  dame  a-t-elle?  A-t- 
elle  perdu  son  mari?  Non,  elle  a  perdu  son  oiseau  favori.  Est-ce 
la  ce  qui  cause  son  chagrin  ?  Je  crois  que  oui. — lis  ne  veulent  pas 
que  vous  fassiez  cela.  N'importe,  je  le  ferai  en  depit  d'eux.— Fenv 
t-ello  en  sorte  de  venir? — Lorsqu'il  sut  qu'elle  n;irait  pas,  il  fit  en 
•orto  do  s'y  rendre,  n'est-ce  pas? 

When  had  you  finished  your  task  ?  I  had  finished  i*  when  you 
came  in.  (t  155—1,  2.)— -As  soon  as  Caesar  (Cisar)  had  mossW 
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>  Rubicon,  he  had  no  longer  to  deliberate,  (delibirer :)  he 
d  (devoir)  to  conquer  (vaincre)  or  to  die. — An  emperor  (un 
who  was  irritated  at  (write  contre)  an  astrologer,  (un  astro* 
ai  him :  "  Wretch !  what  death  (de  quelle)  dost  thou  believe 
lie?"  "I  shall  die  of  a  fever,"  replied  the  astrologer, 
st,"  said  the  emperor,  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant  oi  a  vio- 
"  As  soon  as  he  was  seized,  (saisir,)  he  said  to  the  em* 
*e,  (Seigneur,)  order  some  one  to  feel  (ordonnez  qu'on  mi 
pulse,  (242,  06s.  55)  and  it  will  be  found  that  1  have  a 
his  sally  (cette  saillie)  saved  his  life, 
perceive  yonder  house  %  (cette  maison  ld-bas  ?)  I  do. — Had 
ved  it  before  ?  I  had  not. — Would  you  nava  perceived  it 
it  shown  it  to  you?  May  be  so,  (peut  itre  que  9ui>)  may 
ut  now  that  you  have  shown  it  to  me,  what  kind  oi  a 
?  It  is  an  inn,  (une  auberge.) — If  you  agree,  we  will  go 
Irink  a  glass  of  wine  or  cider,  for  1  am  very  thirsty.  Try 
\orte)  to  keep  your  thirst  until  you  get  home.  It  does  not 
ike  us  to  enter  (dans)  inns.  I  see  that  the  inn  overlooks 
And  as  the  house  is  high,  it  commands  a  large  portion 
ntry . — You  appear  sad ;  what  cause  of  grief  have  you  ? 
re  as  thirsty  as  I  am,  you  would  also  have  a  cause  for 
j  you  always  thirsty  when  you  see  an.  inn?  I  once  saw 
ick  horse  that  managed  to  stop  at  every  inn  before  which 
Ah !  ah !  I  guess  he  was  thirsty  too. — Did  the  colonel 
.st  week  ?  No,  he  could  not.  He  might  have  done  it,  if 
v  had  not  spegt  all  his  money ;  but  he  will  manage  to  pay 
row.  \ 

VOCABULAIRE.      2de  SCC. 
Noyer,  1. 
Noyer  un  chien,  tin  cha;. 

j>  Se  noycr. 

Sauter  par  la  fenetre. 
Jeter  par  la  fendtre. 
Je  me  noie.  (144—3.) 
II  sauta  par  la  fenStre. 
Le  betail ;  plur.  lea  bestiaux. 
t  Se  tenir  chaud.     t  Se  ttnir  firti* 
Se  tenir  propre. 
i  Se  tenir  droit, 


i  dog,  a  cat. 

med,  to  be  drowning. 

>ne'a  self,  to  get  drowned, 

•ough  the  window. 

ut  of  the  window. 

ling. 

out  of  the  window. 


arm.    To  keep  cool. 

ean. 

ie's  self  up,  straight. 

lelf  properly. 

i  one's  guard  against  some 


Tenez-vous  com  me  il  faut  • . .  bien. 
t  Se  tenir  en  garde  contre  queiqn  oa. 


merque. 


.  (order  that . . .)  requires  the  •ubjunctive  after  it. 


see 
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Kec}   on  your  guard    against  that 

mta. 
To  take  care  (to  beware)  of  somebody 

or  torn tt hing. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that  horse, 

it  will  kick  yoa. 

Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against  some 
one. 

To  beware  of  somebody  or  some- 
thing. 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that 
man. 

Take  care. 

A  thought.        An  idea.        A  sally. 

To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 

A  thought  strikes  me. 

That  never  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to  rob 
me. 

What  is  in  your  head  ? 


t  Tenez-vous  en  gard©  centre  ea 

homme. 
Prendre    garde  d  qudqi'un  00  i 

quelque  chose. 
Si  vous  ne  prenez  pas  garde  a  ce 

cheval,  il  vous  dounera  un  coca 

de  pied. 
T  Prenez  garde  de  tombr.r. 
*  Se  tenir  letre)  sur  sea  gardes  am 

quelqu'un. 
t  Se  garder  de  quelqu'un ou que!ott 

chose, 
t  Tenez-vous  sur  vos  gardes  awe 

cet  homme. 
Prenez  garde. 

line  pensee.  TJoe  idee.    Une  wtSSSk. 
Venir  en  pen  see,  (a  l'idee,  a  1'eiprit.) 
II  me  vient  une  pensee. 
Cela  ne  m'est  jamais  venu  a  Tesprit. 
t  S'aviser,  1. 
t  II  s'avisa  1' autre  jour  de  me  TnW 


t  De  quoi  vous  avisez-vous  ? 

SoiXANTE-NEUVlfeMK   Th£mB.      2de  See. 

Avez-vous  vu  ce  mechant  petit  garcon  attacher  ce  pauvre  petit 
chien,  le  jeter  dans  la  riviere,  et  le  noyer  ?  Si  je  l'avais  vu,  j'aunuJ 
fail  en  sorte  de  Ten  empecher.  J'ai  essaye  de  le  faire ;  mais  je  n'ai 
pu  y  reussir. — La  petite  fille  qui  tomba  dans  Peau,  de  la  fenetredn 
bateau  a  vapeur,  se  noya-t-elle?  Non,  qsj  la  sauva,  dans  un  petit 
bateau. — Le  voleur  fut-il  pris?  Non,  il  sauta  par  la  fen  etre  et  fit  en 
sorte  de  se  sauver. — Vous  etes  sur  un  banc  casse ;  prenez  garde  de 
tomber.  J'y  prendrai  garde. — Voyez  comme  cette  jeune  demoiselle 
aux  cheveux  noirs  se  tient  bien !  Oui,  e'est  un  plaisir  de  voir  comme 
elle  se  tient! — Si  vous  vous  approchez  trop  de  ce  cheval,  il  vous  don- 
nera  un  coup  de  pied.  J'y  prendrai  garde. — Faites-vous  des  affaire* 
avec  cet  homme  la-bas  ?  Lequel  ?  Celui  au  chapeau  blanc.  Non, 
j'en  faisais  autrefois ;  mais  a  present  je  me  tiens  sur  mes  gardes 
contre  lui. — Ne  s'avisa-t-elle  pas  de  revenir  ici  l'autre  jour?  Ne 
eraignez  rien.    11  ne  s'avisera  plus  de  le  faire. 

You  appear  very  well  satisfied ;  what  thought  struck  you  1  Some- 
Aing  which  had  never  crossed  my  mind  before. — What  is  it  ?  ShoilJ 
J  tell  you,  (if  I  were,)  you  would  be  as  wise  as  I. — Did  William 
jump  out  of  the  window?  Yes,  he  did.— What  did  he  do  altw 
lumping  out  of  the  window  ?  After  he  had  jumped,  he  first  ran  to 
(he  garden  gate,  opened  it,  and  then  ran  towards  the  bridge.— Did  hi 
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go  as  far  as  the  bridge  1  No,  there  were  some  cattle  in  the  road,  and 
he  was  afraid  of  them,  so  that  he  stopped.  Are  the  cattle  as  large  here 
as  there  1  No,  the  cattle  (bestiaux)  are  larger  there  than  here. — How 
can  I  keep  myself  warm  ?  Put  on  a  warmer  coat. — Where  must  I 
put  the  butler  to  keep  it  cool  ?  You  must  put  it  in  the  cellar. — Who 
,9  that  little  boy  ?  He  is  the  baker's  son. — I  admire  him,  for  he 
always  keeps  himself  so  clean. — Does  your  cook  keep  her  kitchen 
dean  ?    Why  do  the  cattle  go  in  the  shade  7 

Did  Thomas  dare  {s'aviser)  to  ask  you  for  money  ?  Yes,  he  did.— 
Did  you  lend  him  any  1  No,  I  was  on  my  guard  against  him.— - 
What  was  the  cause  of  your  quarrel  with  the  gardener's  boy  t  He 
took  it  into  his  head  (or  he  dared)  to  call  me  a  fool. — Did  you  not 
beat  him  after  he  had  called  you  so  %  I  did,  soundly,  (commi  :l  faut.) 
—Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ?  I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but  at  your 
coat. — Does  it  not  look  like  (631)  yours  ?  It  does  not  look  like  it,  for 
mine  is  short  {court)  and  yours  is  too  long,  [long ;)  mine  is  black  and 
yours  is  green. — Why  do  you  associate  with  (632)  that  man  1  I 
would  not  associate  with  him  if  he  had  not  rendered  me  great  ser- 
vices, (le  service.)  Do  not  trust  him,  (ne  vous  yfiez  pas,)  for  if  you 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  (tromper)  you. 

Vocabulaire.     3me  Sec. 


In  my,  your,  his  or  her  place. 
We  must  put  everything  in  its  place. 
around,  round.  All  around. 

We  sailed  around  England. 

They  went  about  the  town  to  look  at 
all  the  curiosities. 

To  go  around  the  house. 

To  go  about  the  house. 
How  much  does  that  cost  yo ;  f 
How  much  does  this  book  cost  you  ? 
It  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a  half. 
That  table  costs  him  twenty  crowns. 
Alone,  by  one's  self. 
I  was  alone.     One  woman  only. 
One  God. 

God  alone  can  do  that. 
The  very  thought  of  it  is  criminal. 
A  single  reading  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  mind  that  has  a  true  taste. 
To  kill  by  shooting. 
To  blow  out  some  one's  brains. 


A  ma,  votre,  sa  place. 

II  faut  mettre  chaque  chose  a  sa  place. 

Autour.  Tout  autour. 

Nous  naviguames  autour  de  1*  Angle* 

terre. 
t  lis  allerent  ca  et  la  dans  la  ville, 
pour  en  voir  toutes  les  curiosites. 
Aller  autour  de  la  maison. 
Faire  le  tour  de  la  maison. 
Aller  ca  et  la  dans  la  maison. 
Combien  cela  vous  coute-t-il  f 
Combien  ce  livre  vous  coute-t-il  f 
11  me  ooute  trots  e*cus  et  demi. 
Cette  table  lui  coute  vingt  ecus. 
Seul ;  fern,  seule. 
J'c*tais  seul.         Une  seule  femire. 
Un  seul  Dieu. 
Dieu  seul  peut  faire  cela. 
La  seule  pensee  de  cela  est  criminelle 
Une  seule  lecture  ne  euffit  pas  pom 
contenter  un  homme  qui  a  d  j  gout 
Tuer  <Tun  coup  eTarme  d  feu. 
Bruler  la  cervelle  a  quelqu  un. 
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To  shoot  one's  self  with  ■  pistol. 


He  has  blown  out  his  brains. 

He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with  a 

pistol. 
He  served  for  a  long  time,  acquired 

honors,  and  died  contented. 


Se  briiler  la  cervelle  d  an  co  9  di 

pistolet. 
II  8*  est  briil<$  la  cervelle. 
II  s'est  brule  la  cervelle  dun  coup 

de  pistolet. 
II   servit    long-temps,  panrint  an 

honneurs,  et  mourut  content. 


Ob*.  153.    In  narratives,  when  the  verbs  are  in  the  same  tense,  the  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person  are  not  repeated. 

He  arrived  px>r,  grew  rich  in  a  short  I  II  arriva  pauvre,  dovin.  rich*  ec  p« 
time,  and  lost  all  in  a  still  shorter  I      de  temps,  et  perdit  teat  en  i 
**—  -  de  temps  encc*». 


tune. 


SoiXANTK-NEUYiiMN  Thkmx.    8me  Sec. 


A  voire  place  je  ne  laisserais  pas  mes  livres  et  mes  iiapiers  ca  ei 
.a,  mais  je  mettrais  chaque  chose  a  sa  place.  Je  tache  do  tenii 
chaque  chose  a  sa  place ;  mais  je  ne  puis  y  reussir. — Pourquoi  a«t-on 
mis  cela  autour  de  ce  jeune  arbre  ?  Pour  empecher  le  betail  de  le 
mordre  et  de  le  casser. — Le  capitaine  navigua-t-il  autour  de  Ten- 
droit?  II  n a vigu a  tout  au  tour  dans  son  bateau.  Ne  descendit-il 
pas  ?  Si  fait,  il  descendit.  N'attacha-t-il  pas  son  bateau  a  un  arbre? 
II  l'y  attacha. — Lut-il  le  livre  ?  II  le  lut  en  un  seul  jour.— fctait-elle 
seule  quand  le  voleur  entra?  Oui,  elle  etait  seule.  Voulut-il  lui 
briiler  la  cervelle  d'un  coup  de  pistolet?  Oui;  mais  comme  elle 
allait  prendre  une  prise  de  tabac,  elle  jeta  tout  son  tabac  dans  les 
yeux  du  voleur,  qui  tira  son  coup  sans  la  toucher.  II  lui  vint  une 
heureuse  idee,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  elle  eut  vraiment  une  heureuse 
pensee. — Combien  ce  parapluie  vous  coute-t-il? — Ce  drap-la  vow 
a-t-il  coute  4  gourdes  la  verge  ? — Cette  maison  lui  coutera  aumoins 
1 5,000  gourdes,  n'est-ce  pas  ? — Dieu  seul  connalt  notre  destinie,  (late,) 
n'est-ce  pas  ? 

What  is  lh3  matter  with  you  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  melancholy? 
(avoir  Vair  mclancolique  ?) — I  should  not  look  so  melancholy  if  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  sad.  I  have  heard  just  now  (49s)  that  one  of  my 
best  friends  has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's 
best  friends  has  drowned  herself. — Where  has  she  drownod  herself! 
She  drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house.  Yes- 
terday, at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  ~ose  without  saying  a 
word  to  any  one,  (d  personnel  leaped  out  of  the  window,  which 
looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  herself  into  th*  river,  where  she 
was  drowned. — I  have  a  great  mind  (grarM  envie)  »p  bathe  (* 
haigner)  to-day. — Where  will  you  bathe  ?  In  the  rivr*. — Are  you 
tot  afraid  of  being  drowned  ?    Oh,  no !  I  can  swim.-  Who  tangkl 
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yon  t    Last  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  in  the  swimmiug-school, 
(4  Veeole  de  natation.) 

Were  you  not  afraid  to  go  into  the  water  before  you  could  swim  ? 
A  litde,  but  I  could  not  have  learned  without  going  into  the  water. 
— You  did  not  think  like  the  man  who  said :  I  will  go  into  the  water 
only  when  I  know  how  to  swim.  There  are  many  who,  like  that 
man,  think  that  they  will  try  to  speak  French  only  when  they  know 
how. — Do  they  not  know  that  if  they  do  not  try  to  speak  they  can- 
not learn  t  I  gness  they  forget  it. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  1 
I  work  in  order  to  be  one  day  useful  to  my  country. — Would  you 
copy  your  exercises  if  I  copied  mine  1  I  would  copy  them  if  you 
copied  yours. — Would  your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I  had 
transcribed  mine  ?  She  would  have  transcribed  it. — Would  she  have 
set  out  if  1  had  set  out?  I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  woiid  have 
done  if  you  had  set  out. 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON,  70th.— Soixante  et  dixieme  Le$i  a,  70m*. 

Vocabulaiee,  Ire  Sec. 

As  we  began  to  use  the  verb  in  the  Imperative  mood  from  the  8th  lesson, 
and  referred  to  the  article  in  the  Synopsis  in  the  (252),  and  all  subsequent 
lessons, 

THE  IMPERATIVE  MOOD— VImpi rati/ 

will  be  nothing  new  to  the  student.  However,  as  that  mood  must  be  found 
somewhere,  we  place  it  here.  See,  for  its  formation  and  use,  ($  150.)  Thai 
article  must  be  carefully  studied. 


Have  patience. 

Be  (you)  attentive,  patient,  affable. 
Go  (ye)  there.  Do  not  go  there. 
Give  it  to  me.  Do  not  give  it  to  me. 

Send  it  to  him. 
Lend  it  to  me. 
Have  the  goodness  to  hand  me  that 

plate. 
To  borrow . . . .  of  or  from. 
I  will  borrow  some  money  of  you. 
I  will  borrow  that  money  of  you. 
Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him. 
Do  not  borrow  it  of  him. 
I  borrow  it  from  him. 
Do  not  tell  him  or  her.        Tell  her. 
Return  it  to  them,  (v  150—8.) 


Ayez  patience. 

Soyez  attentif,  patient,  affable. 
Allez-y.  N'y  allez  pas.  ($  150—8.) 
Donnez-le-moi.      No  me  le  donnei 

pas. 
Envoyez-le-lui. 
Pr&ez-le-moi. 
Ayez  la  bonte"  de  me  passer  ce  plat. 

Emprunter,  1 . . .  d. 

Je  veux  vous  emprunter  de  1' argent. 

Je  veux  vous  emprunter  cet  argent, 

Empmntez-le-lui. 

Ne  le  lui  empruntez  pas. 

Je  le  lui  emprunte. 

Ne  le  lui  dites  pas.       Dites-le.Ioi. 

Rendez-Ie,  (-la-)-leur. 
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Do  not  return  it  to  them. 

Patience,  impatience. 

The  neighbor. 

The  snuff-box.         The  segar-box. 

Be  ye  good.    Be  not  (so),  (i  150—8.) 

Know  it.  Do  not. 

Obey  your  masters,  and  never  give 
tham  any  trouble. 

V&y  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  af- 
flicted, and  do  good  to  those  that 
have  offended  you. 

Love  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. 

To  obey.  Obey  your  father. 

To  comfort.         Comfort  them. 

To  offend.  Offend  no  one. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  vir- 
tue, and  we  shall  be  happy  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  next. 

To  practise. 

Let  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot  best. 

To  express. 

Express  your  wish  to  your  friend. 

To  express  one's  self.  Express  your- 
self. 

To  make  one's  self  understood. 
Make  yourself  understood. 

To  accustom. 

Children  must  early  be  accustomed 
to  labor. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  something. 

To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing. 

I  nm  act  ustomed  to  it. 


Ne  le  lew  rendei  pas- 
La  patience,  1' impatience. 
Le  prochain. 

La  tabatiere.        La  boite  a  cjgaea, 
Soyez  bona.  Ne  le  soyez  pat, 

Sachez-le.  Ne  le  sachex  pat, 

O blisses  2  vos  mat  tree,  et  m  leu 

donnez  jamais  de  chagrin. 
Payez  ce  que  voua  devez,  consota 
lea  malheureux,  et  faitesdu  bicn  i 
ceux  qui  voua  ont  offenses, 
t  Aimez  le  bon  Dieu,  et  le  prochaa 

comme  vous-meme. 
Ob&r,  2,  e.    Oblissez  &  votre  pen. 
Consoler,  1.  Consoles-lea. 

Offenser,  1.     N'ofienses  peraoone. 
Aimons  et   pratiquona  toujours  It 
vertu,  et  nous  serona  heureuxdiw 
cette  vie  et  dans  l'autre. 
Pratiquer,  1. 

Voyons  qui  tirera  le  mieuz. 
Exprimer,  ]. 

Exprimez  votre  souhait  a  votre  ami 
S'exprimer,  1.         Exprimez- you* 

Se  fake  comprendre.       Faites-vooi 

comprendre. 
Accoutumer,  1,  a  (av.  1'inf.) 
II  faut,  de  bonne  heure,  accoutumer 

lea  enfants  au  travail. 
S' accoutumer  a  quelque  chose. 
fore  accoutume  4  quelque  ckose. 
J'y  fiuis  accoutume. 


Soixantb  et  dixismb  Th£mx.     Ire  Seo. 

Ayez  de  la  patience,  soyez  attentif,  et  vous  reus&irez.  Je  ferai  en 
sorte  d'etre  patient  et  attentif. — Si  vous  avez  ma  Vie  de  Washington, 
dormez-la-moi.  Je  vous  l'aurais  deja  donnee,  si  vous  aviez  e"te  iol 
Hier  des  que  je  l'eus  finie,  je  la  mis  dans  mon  pupitre  pour  vous  la 
donner,  mais  vous  ne  vintes  pas. — Faites  vos  themes;  pourquoi  ne 
les  faites-vous  pas  ?  Mon  frere  n'est  pas  a  la  maison.  II  ne  faut  pas 
que  vous  les  lui  fassiez  faire.  Je  ne  les  lui  fait  pas  faire,  mais  il  a 
la  clef  du  pupitre.  Non,  la  voici.  Ouvrez-le,  prenez  votre  livre, 
yotre  cahier,  et  tout  ce  qu'il  vous  faut,  et  commencez.  Je  vais  nvy 
mettre  a  linstant.— Que  fait  Sara?  Elle  lit  le  livre  que  vous  lui 
avez  prete.  Elle  a  tort  d'etre  toujours  a  lire.  Dites-lui  de  desainer 
ee  paysage.  (671.)    Et  lorsqu'elle  l'aura  fini,  pourra-t-elle  se  mettre  a 
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la  lecture  ?  (reading?)  Non,  alors  faites-lui  decliner  Kx>  decline)  quel* 
ques  noms  avec  des  adjectifs.  Comment  ?  Comme  ceci :  La  belle 
pom  me,  de  la  belle  pomme,  a  la  belle  pomme.  Les  poires  mitres, 
(ripe  pears,)  des  poires  muxes,  aux  poires  mures. 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness  alters 
(changer)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse,  (empirer  le 
wuil.)  Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you 
do  ha  in.  They  will  wait,  if  you  cannot  pay  them  yet. — Pay  me  what 
?ou  owe  me,  will  you?  As  soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all 
.hat  yon  have  advanced  {avancer)  for  me.  Don't  you  forget !  you 
hear !  I  shall  not  forget,  you  miy  depend  jpon  it,  for  1  tb*nk  of  it 
(j'y  pense)  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor,  KU  debiteur,)  and  I  shall 
never  deny  (nier)  it — What  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there ! 
pray  lend  it  me. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it?  I  wish  to  show 
it  to  my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — 
Do  not  fear,  (Ne  craignez  rien.) 

What  do  you  want  of  my  brother  ?  I  want  to  borrow  some  money 
of  him. — Borrow  some  of  somebody  else,  (d  un  autre.) — If  he  will 
not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow  some  of  somebody  else.  You  will 
do  well. — Do  not  wish  for  (soukaiier)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be 
contented  with  what  Providence  (la  Providence)  has  given  you,  and 
remember  that  there  are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. 
As  life  is  short,  (court,)  let  us  endeavor  (651)  to  make  it  (56s,  06s. 
137)  as  agreeable  (agreable)  as  possible,  {qu'il  est  possible.)  But  let 
us  also  remember  that  the  abuse  (Vabus)  of  pleasure  (in  the  plural 
in  French)  makes  it  bitter,  (amere,  fern.) — What  must  we  do  in  order 
to  be  happy?  Always  ($  170)  love  and  practise  virtue,  and  you  will 
be  happy  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next. 

2de  Sec. 

Avoir  l' habitude  de  . .! 

Je  ne  puis  pas  bien  m'expnmer  en 
Francais,  pare*  que  je  n'ai  pas  l'ha- 
bitude  de  parler. 

Vous  parlez  comme  il  faut. 

Causer,  1.  Bavarder,  1.  Jattr,  I. 

Un  causeur,  fern,  euse.1 

Un  jaseur, /cm.  euae. 

Exercer,  1.     Je  m'exerce  a  parler. 

Permettre,*  2,  de.  (Comae  mettre 
25»,  33».) 

Permettez-moi  d'y  alter.  Je  vow 
le  permeta. 


VOCABULAIRB, 

To  have  the  habit  of. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  French, 
for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing. 

You  speak  properly. 

Ta  converge,  to  chatter,  to  prate. 

A  prattler. 

A  chatterer. 

To  practise.      I  practise  speaking. 

To  permit,  to  allow. 


Permit  me  to  go  (there.) 


I  do. 


Ufu  cauteu$e  means  also  a  small  sofa  for  two  persons. 


TO 
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I  do  not  permit  her  to  go. 

The  permission,  the  permit. 

Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  compassion 
on  the  unfortunate,  and  God  will 
take  care  of  the  rest. 

To  do  good  to  tome  one. 

To  have  compassion  on  some  one. 

Compassion.      Pity.      The  rest. 

If  he  comes,  tell  him  I  am  in  the  gar- 
den, under  the  jasmin  bower. 


Je  ne  lui  permeta  pas  d  y  aller. 

La  permission,  le  Dermis. 

Faites  du  bien  aux  pauses,  ayei 
compassion  des  malheureux,  at  k 
bon  Dieu  aura  soin  du  reste. 

Faire  du  bien  d  queiqu'un. 

Avoir  compassion  de  quelqu'an. 

La  compassion.  La  pine*.  Le  rests. 

S'il  vient,  dites-lui  que  je  suis  ao  jar- 
din,  sous  le  berceau  de  jasmin. 


06*.  154.    The  letter    suffers  elision  in  the  conjunction  1 1,  if,  before  tbs 
personal  pronouns,  U,  he    Us,  they ;  but  not  before  die  or  eUes.  (21»  Obt.  47.) 

Ask  the  merchant  whether  he  can  lot  |  Demandez  au  marchand  t 'tf  pent  me 
me  have  the  horse  at  the  price  donner  le  cheval  au  prix  que  je  la 
which  I  have  offered  him.  ai  offert. 

I  read,  and  was  told.  '  J  ai  lu,  et  Von  m'a  raconte. 

Obs.  155.    The  indefinite  pronoun  on  takes  a  euphonic  V  after  the  wank 
et,  ou,  ou,  si,  que,  and  qui. 


There  they  laugh  and  weep  by  turns. 
If  they  knew  what  you  have  done. 
The  country  where  diamonds  are 

found. 
You  have  been,  or  will  soon  be  told. 


On  y  rit  et  Von  y  pleure  tour  a  tour. 
Si  Von  savait  ce  que  vous.avet  fait. 
Le  pays  oil  Von  trouve  le  diamant. 


On  vous  a  dit,  ou  Von  vous  din 

bientot. 
Ce  que  Von  concoit  bien  s'eooncs 

clairemenL 
Qui  aime-t-on  f  On  aime  ceuxaqa 

Ton  doit  son  bonheur. 
Peut-on  etre  grand  sans  ctrc  juste  1 
On   ne  peut  Stre   grand  qu'aataol 

que  Ton  est  juste. 


We  say  with  precision  what  we  un- 
derstand well. 

Whom  do  people  love  T  Those  to 
whom  they  owe  their  happiness. 

Can  one  be  great  without  being  just  T 

One  can  be  great  onl '  inasmuch  as 
ne  is  just. 

Obs.  156.  But  the  euphonic  V  is  omitted,  when  on  is  followed  by  le,  Is, 
or  les.  Say  :  Je  ne  veux  pas  qu'on  le  tourmente,  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be 
molested,  and  not  que  Von  le,  &c,  which  would  be  haraher  than  qu'on  le. 

Soixantk  kt  dixieme  Theme.  2de  Sec. 
Bon  jour,  Mile.  N . . . .  Ah !  vous  voila  enfln.  Je  vous  ai  attendoe 
avec  impatience.— Vous  etes  une  causeuse,  je  crois.  Vous  me  par 
donnerez,  n'est-ce  pas,  machere  ?  Je  n'ai  pas  cause,  je  vous  assure, 
mais  je  n'ai  pas  pu  venir  (N.  62a)  plus  tot.  Permottez-moi  de  voir 
ce  que  vous  avez  apporte.  Vous  permettre  de  le  regarder !  Je  Tai 
apporte  e/rpres  (on  purpose)  pour  vous  le  montrer.  Tenez  le  voila, 
prenez-le  --Je  le  tiens.  Ah !  que  e'est  joli !  Vous  exercez-vous  a 
peindre  ?  Je  pratique  quelque  fois.  Mais  comment  se  porte  madame 
votre  mere  i  On  dit  qu'elle  se  porte  miens  depuis  qu'elle  est  mix  com 
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[at  the  springs)  et  Ton  cioit  qu'elle  sera  bientdt  guerie.  Que  je  suis 
efiarmee  de  l'apprendre ! — Votre  pere  vous  permit-il  d'aller  au  bal 
avant-hier  1  Oui,  des  que  je  lui  eus  demande  il  m'en  donna  la  per- 
mission.— Salomon  a-t-il  compassion  des  pauvres?  Lui!  11  rra 
compassion  de  personne. — Parlons  Francais.  Ayez  la  bonte  de  par- 
!er,  vous,  et  moi,  je  vous  rlpondrai  en  Anglais.  Vous  parlez  tout 
arsfci  bien  que  moi.  Vous  plaisantez,  (plaisantei,  1,  to  jest.)  Non, 
jt  ne  plaisante  pas.    Vous  me  flattez  pour  me  faire  parler. 

£°.nce  (puisque)  we  wish  to  be  happy,  let  us  do  good  to  the  poor, 
and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  unfortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  mas- 
ters, and  never  give  them  any  trouble ;  let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate 
(les  infortunes,)  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  not  hate  those 
(et  ne  halssonspas  ceux)  that  have  offended  us;  in  short,  (en  un  mot,) 
let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. — My 
son,  in  order  to  be  loved  you  must  be  laborious  (laborieux)  and  good. 
Thou  art  accused  (on  Vaceuse)  of  having  been  idle  and  negligent 
(negligent)  in  thy  affairs.  Thou  knowest,  however,  (pourtant,)  that 
thy  brother  has  been  punished  for  having  been  naughty.  Being 
lately  (Vautre  jour)  in  town,  I  received  a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in 
which  he  strongly  (fort)  complained  of  thee. 

Do  not  weep,  (pleurer;)  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson, 
mnd  be  a  good  boy,  (sage})  otherwise  (auirement)  thou  wilt  get  nothing 
for  dinner,  (a  diner.)  I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you 
will  certainly  (certainement)  be  satisfied  with  me. — Has  the  Iitde  boy 
kept  his  word?  (tenir*  parole?)  Not  quite;  for  after  having  said 
that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took  his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table, 
(se  mit  &  une  table,)  and  fell  asleep,  (s'endormit.)  "  He  is  a  very 
good  boy  when  he  sleeps,"  said  his  father,  seeing  him  some  time 
(quelque  temps)  after. — Do  you  understand  all  1  am  telling  you  ?  I 
understand  (entendre)  and  comprehend  (comprendre  *)  it  very  well ; 
bat  I  cannot  express  myself  well  in  French,  because  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  it.  That  will  come  in  (avec  le)  time.  I  wish  (sou- 
hotter)  it  with  all  my  heart 


SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON,  71st.— Soixante-onzieme  Legon,  7lm* 

Vocabulaibe.     Ire  Sec. 

Etre  debout.       E ester  debou  . 
to  the     Voulcz-vous  mepermettre  d'all/f  ai 
marche  f 


2»  stand  up.  To  remain  up. 
Will  you  pe.mit  me  to  go 

market  ? 
TV  haste*,  to  make  haste. 
82 


iSedipicker,  1,  de. 
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Mako  haste,  and  return  soon. 
Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  come 
to-day. 


Depechex-vous,  et  reveoex  bienlBk 
Alles  lui  dire  que  je  ne  pais  veal 
aujourd'hui. 


Obs.  157.  In  French  the  verbs  aUerf  to  go,  and  venir*  to  come, « 
always  followed  by  the  infinitive  instead  of  another  tense  used  in  English, 
and  the  conjunction  and  is  not  rendered.  ($  150—12.) 


He  came  and  told  us  he  could  not 
come. 

So  and  see  your  friends. 

To  weep,  to  cry. 

The  least  blow  makes  him  cry. 

To  frighten. 

To  be  frightened,  to  startle. 

The  least  thing  frightens  him  or  her. 

Be  not  frightened. 

To  be  frightened  at  something. 

What  are  you  frightened  at  f 

At  my  expense. 

At  his,  her,  our  expense. 

At  other  people's  expense. 

That  man  lives  at  everybody's  ex- 
pense. 

Td  depend. 

That  depends  upon  circumstances. 

That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 

It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that. 

0  !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 
To  astonish,  to  surprise. 

To  be  astonished,  to  wonder. 
To  be  surprised  at  something. 

1  am  surprised  at  it. 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened 
which  surprised  everybody. 

To  take  place,  to  happen. 

Many  things  have  passed  which  will 
surprise  you. 

To  surpf  ;ie. 

Many  days  will  pass  before  that. 

A  roan  came  in  who  asked  me  how  I 
was. 


II  vint  nous  dire  qu'il  ne  pouvak  pa* 

venir. 
Allex  voir  vos  amis, 
Pleurer,  1. 

Le  moindre  .cup  le  fait  pfeuer. 
Effrayer,  1. 
S'effrayer,  1. 

La  moindre  chose  l'e/iraie. 
Ne  vous  eflrayex  pas. 
S'effrayer  de  quelque  chose. 
De  quoi  vous  effrayex-vous  f 
A  mes  de*pens. 
A  ses,  a  nos  de*pens. 
Aux  deepens  d'autrui. 
Cet  homme  vit  aux  ddpens  de  Mi 

le  monde. 
Dependre  de. 

Cela  depend  des  circonatances. 
Cela  ne  depend  pas  de  mot 
II  depend  de  lui  de  faire  cela. 
Oh !  oui,  cela  depend  de  lot 
£tonner,  1. 
S'itonner,  1. 

Eire  itonni  de  quelque  chose. 
J'en  suis  e"tonne\ 
II  arriva  une  chose  extraordinaire  q» 

e*tonna  tout  le  monde. 
Se  passer,  1. 
II  s'est  passe*  plusieurs  choses  a* 

vous  surprendront. 
Surprendref  (comme  prendre.) 
II  se  passers  plusieurs  jours  avast 

cela. 
II  entra  un  homme  qui  me  < 

comment  je  me  portals. 


SoiXAHTB-oNzitai  Th£me.     Ire  Sec. 

Pleurez-vous,  mon  petit  bon  homme,  (a  familiar  expression  eon* 
tlantly  used  for:  my  little  boy,)  parce  que  vous  etes  oblige  de  restw 
dejout  ?  Oui,  il  y  a  si  long-temps  que  je  suis  debout  que  je  sum 
tret-fatigue .    Si  l'on  vous  permettait  de  vous  asseoir,  seriez-vcus  pint 
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»ge  une  autre  fois?  Je  tacherais  de  1'etre.  Je  compte  sur  votrt 
parole.  •Asseyez-vous  la-bas,  (yonder.) — Si  vous  aviez  touche  cette 
i>etite  fille,  elle  aurait  pleure,  car  elle  pleure  pour  la  moindre  chose. 
Je  sttis  etonne  gu'elle  (^  151}  ne  pleure  pas,  car  je  lui  ai  donne  un 
soup.  Alors,  ii  est  vraiment  etonnant  gu'elle  ne  pleure  pas. — Aux 
iepens  de  qui  avez-vous  fait  ces  belles  emplettes?  A  roes  propreu 
lepens ;  je  n;en  fais  jamais  aux  depens  d'autrui. — Votre  ami  obtion- 
Ira-t-il  i'emploi  qu'il  desire  ?  C'est  selon :  cela  dependra  des  circon- 
itanccs.  Si  cela  dependait  de  votre  cousin,  le  secretaire,  l'obtien- 
Irait-il  ?  Oui ;  mais  cela  ne  depend  pas  de  lui. — Lorsque  la  chose 
Put  arrivee,  cela  n'etonna-t-il  pas  tout  le  monde?  Oui,  chacun  en 
fut  etonne. — Vous  surprenez  tout  le  monde,  mais  votre  neveu  ne  sur* 
prend  personne.    II  me  surprend. 

Can  you  stand  one  hour  on  one  foot  without  mc^  ing  ?  I  have 
lever  tried,  but  I  think  I  could.  If  you  were  to  try  (esiayiez,  iraparf.) 
rou  would  find  out  your  mistake  (erreur,  fem.)  before  i  an  hour. — 
Is  your  letter  written  ?  No,  not  quite.  Make  haste  to  finish  it. — And 
why  should  I  make  haste  to  finish  it?  You  must  make  haste,  ($151,) 
if  you  wish  it  to  go  by  the  steamship.  I  thought  it  went  only  (ne 
nettait  a  la  voile,  que)  on  Wednesday  next.  (N.  p.  167.)  That  is  true ; 
twit  from  Boston,  not  New  York.  And  my  letter  must  go  ( {  151)  from 
tare  to  Boston  by  the  mail,  (le  courtier.)  So  that  I  must  make  haste, 
is  you  say.  Go  then  and  tell  William  to  get  ready,  so  as  to  carry  it 
to  the  post  office  (la  poste)  as  soon  as  I  finish  it.  Do  not  be  afraid, 
yon  have  yet  time  enough.  Do  not  speak  to  me,  or  else  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  finish  it  in  time. 

Do  you  wonder  at  (de)  what  takes  place?  No;  now,  nothing 
astonishes  me.  Everything  is  now  so  astonishing,  so  wonderful,  that 
nothing  appears  extraordinary. — Wl:y  does  that  woman  weep  ?  Has 
her  child  been  dead  long  ? — This  little  girl  weeps  because  she  has 
lost  a  five  cent  piece ;  have  you  not  one  to  give  her  ? — Does  that 
man  live  at  his  own  expense,  or  at  that  of  other  people  ? — Does  it 
depend  on  him  to  do  that? — Does  not  that  marriage  depend  on  his 
brother-in-law  ? — On  whom  does  it  depend  then  1 — I  wonder  whethei 
(66*)  the  general  will  be  elected?  (elire*  4,  like  lire.)— Shall  I  go 
and  tell  them  to  make  lass  noise  ? — Shall  I  go  and  buy  you  a  bottle 
of  cologne  ? 

Vocabulairb.  2de  Sec. 


Then,  thus,  consequently. 
Therefore.  Ennui. 

The  other  day.       Lately. 
In  a  short  time.        In. 


Done. 

C'est  pourquoi.    Ennui,  l'ennui. 
1/ autre  jour.        Dernierement. 
Dans  peu  de  temps.        Dans,  en. 


Obs.  158.    When  speaking  of  time,  dans  expresses  the  epoch,  and  en  the 
duration. 
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He  will  arrive  in  a  week,  (when  a 

week  is  elapsed.) 
It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this 

journey. 
Ho  will  have  finished  his  studies  in 

three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 
He  has  applied  himself  particularly 

to  geometry  and  mathematics. 

He  has  a  good  many  friends. 


II  arrivera  dan*  huit  jours. 

II  a  fait  ce  voyage  en  huil  join. 

II  aura  fini  see  e*tudes  dan*  trod 

mois. 
II  a  fini  ses  Etudes  en  un  an. 
II  a  fait  une  Itude  particuliere  de  k 

geome*trie  et  des  mathe'mitiqoet. 
II  a  bitn  des  amis. 
II  a  beaucoup  d'amis. 


Ob$.  159.    The  word  bten  is  always  followed  by  the  article,  and 
by  the  preposition  de. 


Y:u  have  a  great  deal  of  patience.    < 

They  have  a  great  deal  of  money. 

You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage. 

To  make  a  present  of  something  to 
some  one. 

Mr.  Lambert  wrote  to  me  lately, 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a 
short  time,  and  requested  me  to 
tell  you  so  ;  you  will  then  be  able 
to  see  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
Looks  which  you  have  bought. 
They  hope  that  you  will  make 
them  a  present  of  them.  Their 
brother  has  assured  me  that  they 
esteem  you,  without  knowing  you 
personally. 

To  want  amusement. 

To  gel  or  be  tired. 

How  could  I  get  tired  in  your  com- 
pany ? 

He  gets  tired  everywhere. 

Agreeable,  (pleasing.)        Tiresome. 

To  be  welcome. 

You  are  welcome  everywhere. 


Vous  avez  bien  le  la  patience. 

Vous  avez  beaucoup  de  patience. 

lis  out  bien  de  1' argent. 

Vous  avez  bien  du  courage. 

Faire  prisent  de  qvelque  chose  i 
quelqu'un. 

Monsieur  Lambert  nTecrivit  I'sotr* 
jour  que  mesdemoisellea  ses  soon 
viendraient  ici  dans  peu  de  tempi, 
et  me  pria  de  vous  le  dire.  Vo« 
pourrez  done  les  voir,  et  lew  doane? 
lea  livres  que  vous  avez  achetei 
Elles  esperent  que  vous  leur  en 
ferez  prdsent.  Leur  firere  m'a  «• 
sure*  qu'elles  vous  estiment,  ssni 
vous  connaitre  peraonnellemenu 


>  t  S'ennuyer,  1. 


t  Comment  pourraia-je  m'ennuyer 

aupres  de  vous  ? 
II  s'ennuie  partout. 
Agreable.     Ennuyeux— e  use, /An 
t  Etre  le  bienvenu. 
t  Vous  Stea  partout  le  bienvenu. 


Soixante-onzieme  Th&me.  2de  Sec. 
Vouiriez-vous  n'avoir  rien  a  faire  ?  Non,  je  vous  assure,  car  je 
m'ennuierais  comme  tous  ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  d'occupations.  Vous 
avez  bien  raison.  Cependant  il  y  a  bien  des  jeunes  gens  qui  vc* 
d/aient  ne  point  avoir  d'ocoupation.  lis  ne  savent  pas  ce  qu'ils  desi- 
*ent.  lis  s'ennuieraient  s'ib  n'en  avaient  point. — Que  faisait-il  de> 
nierement'1  Rien,  e'est  pourquoi  il  mourait  d 'ennui. — Le  colonel 
i'arrivera-L-ii  pas  dans  peu  de  temps?    Au  contraire,  il  va  jomdrt 
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m  regiment,  (to  join  his  regiment.) — A  quel  regiment  appartient-il  ? 
1  appartient  au  cinquieme  regiment. — Que  dessina-t-elle  l'autre 
our?  Quand  je  la  vis,  elle  dessinait  le  nonveau  paquebot. — .Fen- 
ends  toujours  Mme.  G. . . .  gronder  sa  demoiselle  paree  qu'elle  ne 
e  tient  pas  droit,  la  voila,  ne  trouvez-vous  pas  qu'elle  se  tient  com  me 
1  faut?  Elle  se  tient  aussi  droit  qu'il  le  faut. — Quand  le  capilaine 
t>indra-t-il  sa  compagnie  ?  II  la  joindra  dans  3  jours.— Combien  de 
ours  lui  faut-il  pour  faire  le  voyage  ?  II  lui  en  faut  8,  et  com  me  is 
tst  en  chemin  depuis  5  jours,  il  lui  en  faut  encore  3  pour  le  finir. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  (une  tasse)  of  tea?  I  tbank  you ;  I  do  not 
ke  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee'?  I  like  it,  but  I  have  just  (49*  06s. 
15)  drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ?  How  could  I  get 
red  in  this  agreeable  society  ?  As  to  me,  I  always  want  amuse- 
lent. — If  you  did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement,  for  I 
sten  to  all  those  who  tell  me  anything.  In  this  manner  I  learn 
lany  anecdotes,  a  thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time 
>  get  tired;  but  you  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  (de  tout  ccla,)  that  is 
le  reason  why  you  want  amusement.  I  would  do  everything  like 
omme)  you,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be  sad. — Have  you  seen  Mr. 
arabert  ?  I  have  seen  him ;  he  told  me  that  his  sisters  would  be 
ere  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  (prier)  me  to  tell  you  so. ' 

When  they  have  arrived  (46s,  Obs.  106)  you  may  give  them  the 
old  rings  (la  bague)  which  you  have  bought  to  make  them  a  present 
L  Will  they  receive  them  ?  Oh !  yes,  for  they  love  you  without 
nowing  you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you? 
he  has  written  to  me  many  times,  and  I. am  going  to  answer  her, 
>r  her  letters  are  always  agreeable  and  welcome,  (bienvenucs.) — 
hall  I  (faut-il)  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ?  Tell  her;  but  do  not  tell 
er  that  I  am  waiting  for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not 
rought  (58s,  Obs.  142)  your  sister  along  with  you?  Which  one? 
lie  one  you  always  bring,  the  youngest. — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out, 
ecause  she  has  the  toothache. — I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  she  is  a 
ery  good  girl. — How  old  is  she  ?  She  is  nearly  fifteen  years  old. 
he  is  very  tall  (grande)  for  her  age,  (Vdge.) — How  old  are  you?  1 
in  twenty-two.    Is  it  possible !  I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 


EVENTY-SECOND  LESSON, 7 2d.— Soixante-douzieme  L^onlzm* 
Vocabulaire.     Ire  Sec. 
OF  NEGATIONS.— De$  Nigalioni 
Ste  (H7D  for  the  manner  of  using  them,  and  consult  the  aiticle  whtn 
eeemary. 
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Have  you  none  of  my  copybooks  ? 
I  have  none,  and  I  have  seen  none. 

Have  you  neither  seen  nor  heard  the 

great  lady  singer  ?  ($  171—4.) 
No,  and  I  shall  neither  see  nor  hear 

her. 
I  neither  care  about  seeing  nor  hear- 

ing  her.  v 
What  did  he  do  as  soon  as  he  had 

recognised  his  sister  f 
No  sooner  had  he  recognised  her 

than  he  threw  himself  in  her  arms. 
Touch  neither  the  flowers  nor  the 

fruits. 
[  shall  touch  neither  these  nor  those. 


Je  ne  toucherai  ni  ceux-ci  ni  telle* 

la. 
Cette  afuturiire  ne  gagne-t-elle  qw 

deux  gourdes  par  semaine  ? 
Cette  couturiere    n'en  gagas  qat 

deux. 
N'en  gagnerait-elle  pas  davantage  ■ 

elle  etmt  faiseuse  de  robes  t 

Ainsi  nous  voyons  qu'avec  les  temps  simples  ne  se  place  toujours  mot, 
et  le  complement,  toujours  apres  le  verbe. 


Does  that  seamstress  earn  but  luro 

dollars  a  week  ? 
That  seamstress  earns  but  two. 

Would  she  not  gain  more  if  she  was 
a  mantua-maker  f 


iVavez-vous  aucum  de  meteaaiml 
Je  n'en  ai  aucun,  et  je  n'en  ai  n 

aucun. 
JVavez-vous  ni  vu  ni  entenda  U 

grande  can  tat  rice  t 
Non,  et  je  ne  la  verrai  «tt  ne  Pes- 

tendrai. 
Je  ne  me  soucie  ni  de  '%  voir  ai  di 

l'entendre. 
Que  fit-il  aussitot  qu'il  cut  reoooai 

sa  scaur? 
II  ne  l'cut  pas  pluttt  reconnoe  fs'il 

se  jcta  dans  ses  bras. 
Ne  touches  ni  les  fleurs  ni  les  fruits. 


Moreover,  besides.        Besides  that. 
Besides  what  I  have  just  said. 
There  are  no  means  of  finding  money 

now. 
To  push,  shove,  jog.  Do  not . . .  me. 
Along  the  road.       Along  the  street. 

All  along . . 

All  the  year  round. 

To  enable  to. 

To  enable  John  to . . . 

That  enabled  me  fo  go. 

To  be  able  to. 

He  is  able  to  do  it. 

To  the  right.       On  the  right  side  or 

hand.  Straight  on. 

To  the  left.  On  the  left  side  or  hand. 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is  the 

nearest  way  to  the  city  gate  ? — to 

the  bridge  ? 

Follow  (or  go  along)  this  street,  and 
when  jrou  are  at  Cie  end  of  it. 


En  outre,  oVailleurs.       Outre  eel*. 
Outre  ce  que  je  vians  de  dire. 
II  n'y  a  pas  moyen  de  trouver  de 

1' argent  a  present. 
Pousser,  1.        Ne  me  poussespat. 
Le  long  du  chemin.     Le  long  de  la 

rue. 
Tout  le  long  de  . . . 
t  Tout  le  long  de  l'annee. 
Mettre  d  mime  de. 
Mettre  Jean  a  mSme  de . . . 
Cela  me  mit  a  me"  me  d'y  aller. 
Eire  en  itat  on  itre  •  mime  de. 
II  est  en  (Stat  (a  meme)  de  le  fairs. 
A  droite.        Sur  la  droite.         T#U 

droit. 
A  gauche  Sur  la  gauche. 

Ne  pourriez-vous  pas  me  dire' quel 

est  le  chemin  le  plus  court  pour 

arriver  a  la  porte  de  la  villa  f  — ai 

pont  ? 
Suivez  {allex  tout  le  long  de)  c*M 

rue,  et  quand  too*  seres  an  bolt, 
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tournez  a  droite,  vous  trouverei  on 
carrefour,  que  vous  Ira  veneres. 

Et  puis,  ou  irai-je  ? 

Puis  vous  entrerez  dans  une  rue  as- 
sez  large,  qui  vous  menera  sur  une 
grande  place  publique,  a  droite 
vous  verrez  un  cul-de-sac  ou  uno 
impasse. 

Vous  laisserez  le  cul-de-sac  a  niain 
gauche,  et  vous  passerez  sous  lea 
arcades  qui  sont  a  cote. 

t  Ensuite  vous  demanderez. 

Une  arcade.        Le  carrefour. 

Un  cul-de-sac.    Une  impasse. 

Traverser,  1.       Traversons. 


tarn  to  the  right,  and  you  will  find 

a  cross-way,  which  you  must  go 

through. 
And  then,  where  shall  I  go  ? 
You  will  (hen  enter  a  broad  street, 

which  will  bring  you  to  a  public 

square,  on  the  right  you  will  see  a 

Miiid  alley  or  court. 

Ton  must  leave  the  blind  alley  on 

your  left,  and  pass  under  the  arcade 

that  is  near  it. 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
An  arcade.  The  cross- way. 

A  blind  alley.  A  court. 

To  cross,  to  cross  over.  Let  us  cross. 

Boixantb-douzieme  Th£me.     Ire  Sec. 

Est-elle  en  etat  (Taller  a  pied  jusqu'a  la  promenade  publique? 
Non,  elle  n'est  pas  en  etat  de  s'y  rendre  a  pied.  D'ailleurs,  ie  me- 
decin  n'a-t-il  pas  defend u  qu'elle  aille  (H51)  a  pied?  Oui,  il  l'a 
defendu ;  d'ailleurs,  elle  ne  peut  plus  mettre  ses  souliers.  II  faut  que 
nous  ayons  une  voiture.  Par  ou  passerons-nous  ?  Nous  irons  tout 
le  long  de  notre  rue,  jusqu'au  jardin  public,  la  nous  nous  arreterons 
quelques  instants.  Pour  la  laisser  reposer,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Oui,  et  en 
outre,  pour  la  laisser  jouir  du  frais,  (de  lafraicheur,  cool,  coolness.) — 
Apres  cela,  ne  traverserons-nous  pas  le  jardin  public  ?  Non.  Per- 
sonne  n'y  pa*se  en  voiture. — Oil  irons-nous  done  ?  Nous  tournerons 
a  gauche,  et  nous  passerons  sous  l'arcade  du  coin,  ou  elle  pourra 
prendre  le  verre  d'eau  minerale  ordonnee  par  le  medecin.  N'en 
prendrons-nous  pas  aussi?  Si  fait;  quoique  le  docteur  ne  l'ait  pas 
ordonnee. — De  quel  cdte  tournerons-nous  ensuite  ?  X  droite,  jusqu'a 
Timpasse  du  voleur.  Nous  laisserons  cette  impasse  a  gauche,  et 
nous  irons  tout  droit  jusqu'a  la  promenade  publique.  La,  nous 
descend rons. — La  couturiere  est-elle  venue  ? — La  faiseuse  de  robes 
a-t-elle  envoye  les  robes  neuves? — Qui  est  votre  faiseuse  de  robes? 

Who  pushes  me  so?  I  cannot  write,  if  you  do  it  any  more.  No- 
body pusnes  you.  No,  nobody  pushes  me  now,  but  somebody  did 
push  me  a  little  while  ago.  Nobody  has  pushed  you.  You  write 
badly,  and  you  will  blame  us  for  it. — Why  does  that  officer  push  that 
man  all  along  the  street?  Because  he  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
who  will  do  nothing. — What  is  the  gardener  going  to  put  all  along 
this  wall  ?  He  is  going  to  put  some  trees  there.  Fruit-trees?  (Des 
atbres  fvuitiers?)1    Plum-trees  here,  pear-trees  there,  further  on 

1  PSche,  picker,  peach-tree ;  pomme,  pommier,  apple-tree  ;  abricot,  abrU 
fotier.  apricot-tree ;  hence,  vrunior,  cerisier.  amandiery  rosier,  ftw*-\ro&Ot 
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peach-trees.-  -Is  he  not  going  to  put  cherry-trees  there  ?  No,  becansi 
they  grow  too  big,  (Us  vicnnent  trop  gros,)  and  so  do  apple-trees- 
Is  it  diificult  to  get  money  now  ?  No,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  bat 
as  usual  you  must  give  a  good  security,  (bonne  sicurili.) — Canyon 
procure  me  any? — What  security  have  you  to  give? — Is  not  my 
name  sufficient?  A  single  name  is  not  sufficient  for  capitalists,  (m 
capitaliste  ou  rentier.) 

What  did  you  do  for  him  ?  I  lent  him  a  horse,  and  that  hit 
enabled  him  to  join  his  regiment  in  time. — Why  did  he  not  start  os 
horseback  1  He  did  not,  because  he  depended  on  the  steamboats. 
—What  has  become  of  them?  One  has  been  burned,  so  that  be 
could  not  have  continued  his  journey  (voyage)  if  I  had  not  lent  him 
a  horse. — Has  he  sent  him  back  ?  (renvoyer,  1.)  I  suppose  the  hone 
is  on  the  way ;  but  as  it  requires  four  days  for  the  journey,  he  wiE 
arrive  only  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Did  the  colonel  write  to  you  by 
mail,  ^>r  did  he  send  a  message  by  the  electric  telegraph  ?  We  have  no 
electric  telegraph  along  our  roads,  so  that  he  wrote  me  by  mail— In 
the  forests  there  must  be  (il  doit  y  avoir)  many  cross- ways,  (biendes,) 
how  can  the  mail-riders  (les  courriers)  recognise  them  ?  They  «e 
ased  to  them. 

Vocabclaire.    2de  Sec. 
Dans  les  temps  composes.  ($  171 — I,  5.) 


Were  any  of  the  workmen  called  ? 
Not  one  of  them  was  called. 
Nobody  has  been  called. 
Would  she  have  done  but  that  ? 
She  would  have  done  but  little  more, 

or,  she  would  not  have  done  much 

more. 
Has  she  left  my  book  anywhere  f 

She  left  it  nowhere. 

To  get  (or  be)  married.  Do  not  get  m. 

To  marry  somebody. 

To  marry,  {to  give  in  marriage.) 

My  cousin,  having  given  his  sister  in 

marriage,  married  Mi*s  Delby. 
Is  your  cousin  married  f 
No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 
Is  your  niece  married  t 
No,  but  she  is  going  to  be  married 
To  bo  a  bachelor.     An  old  bachelor, 
An  old  girl,  maid. 
Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  los$. 
An  embarrassment,  a  puxxle 


A-t-on  appele*  aucun  des  ouvrierst 
On  n'en  a  appele*  aucun. 
Onn'a  appele"  personne. 
iVaurait-elle  fait  que  cela  f 
Elle  n'en  aurait  fait  guire  plus,  on 
ello  n'e*  aurait  guire  plus  fait 

A-t-elle  laisse*  mon    livre  quelqot 

part  f 
Elle  ne  l'a  laisse*  nulle  part. 
t  Se  marier,  1.  Ne  vous  maries  pat> 
£pouser,  1,  quelqu'un. 
Marier,  (donner  en  manage.) 
Mon  cousin,  ayant  marie'  eatuff. 

epousa  Mademoiselle  Delby. 
M.  votre  cousin  eat-il  marie*  f 
Non,  il  est  encore  gareon. 
Votre  niece  est-elle  marine  f 
Non/mais  ello  va  se  marier. 
fit  re  gareon.     Un  Tie  ax  | 
Une  vieille  fille. 
Embarrass*". 
Un  embarra*. 


StTXMTT-SlCOKD    LESSON.    (9.) 


an 


res. 

er  measures. 

?  rapidly  time  passes 

t. 

i  compliment  which  1 

how  to  answer. 

It. 

my  charge. 

:  to  one's  charge. 

t  f  Whose  fault  is  it  f 


does  it  without  delay. 
it  be  off.)      I  am  off. 

Begone  ! 
j  in  fun.  Do  not  trifle. 


(puzzle)  me.  Vt  us  m'embarrassex. 

rplex)  me.  Vous  me  mettez  dans  l'embarras. 

ter  in  marriage.  II  dcmande  ma  scour  en  manage. 

La  mesure. 
Prendre  des  mesurcs. 
Je  prendrai  d'autres  mesures. 
Mon  Dieu !  que  le  temps  passe  vit« 

dans  votre  socie*te* !  (en  votre  com. 

pagnie.) 
Le  compliment. 
Vous  Die  faites  un  compliment  au- 

quel  je  ne  sais  que  repondre. 
Ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute. 
Ne  me  Pimputez  pas. 
Imputer,  1,  la  faute  a  quelqu'un. 
A  qui  est  la  faute  f 
Je  ne  sais  quvy  faire. 
Je  ne  saurais  qu'y  faire. 
Le  delai.    II  le  fait  sans  de*lai. 
Je  me  sauve.      Je  vais  me  sauvet. 
Sauvez-vous !     Allez-vous-en ! 
Plaisanter,  1.     Ne  plaisantez  point. 
La  plaisanterie,  le  badinage. 
Vous  badinez.    Vous  vous  moquei. 

forme  le  no  m  in  at  if,  U  y  a  un  changement  dans  la  manicrt 
*  151—6.) 

Quelque  chose  leur  plait-il  f 

Non,  depuis  leur  r&iour  Hen  ne  leur 

plait. 
Personne  ne  se  soucie  de  les  avoir. 
JViTunntTautrenemeconviennent. 
Ni  ces  maisons-ci  ni  celles-la  ne  se 

vendront  cher. 
Aucun  de  mes  amis  n'y  va. 
Nul,  (pat  un)  ne  le  sait. 


>leaso  them  ? 

eturn  nothing  pleases 

3  have  them. 

i. 

tor  those  houses  will 

ends  is  going, 
it. 

Soixante-douzieme  Th£me.    2de  Sec. 
m'a-t-on  dit,  se  marie  bientdt. — Oui,  elle  se  marieru 
xjhaine.    Ne  devait-elle  pas  se  marier  le  mois  passe  1 
e  colonel  qu'elle  va  epouser  n'a  pas  pu  quitter  6on 
5.    Est-il  ici  pour  long-temps  I    Non,  il  n'y  restera 

semaines.  C'est  dommage  (57a)  qu'il  soit  oblige 
ir  si  tot,  n'est-ce  pas?  Je  presume  qu'il  aura  le  temps 
me  de  micl  (honey-moon)  ici  En  outre,  s'il  ne  reste 
as  sa  faute.    II  prendra,  peut-elre,  des  mesures  pour 

i  tdt.    Mile.  S ,  ne  va-t-elle  pas  se  marier?    Non, 

dmirateurs  (admirers)  qu'ello  est  embarrassee  dans 
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son  choix. — Qui  vous  blame  ?  Mon  oncle  me  blame,  mats  je  01 
saurais  qu'y  faire.  Est-ce  ma  faute,  si  j'ai  maavaise  memoir*  ?  II 
me  faut  si  long-temps  pour  apprendre  mes  lemons,  que  je  nVennuie, 
que  je  m 'en dors,  et  que  je  n'apprends  rien. — Votre  oncle  Jacques  ea 
un  vieux  garcon,  n 'est-ce  pas?  Non,  il  est  marie,  inais  A  n'apai 
drenfants. — Votre  cousine  est  presque  vieille  filk,  n'est-ce  pas!  Oui, 
c'est  tout-a-fait  une  vieille  fille. 

Bless  me !  how  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  society ! — You  makf 
me  a  compliment  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer.— Have  yoa 
bought  your  watch  in  Paris  ?  I  have  not  bought  it ;  my  uncle  bai 
made  me  a  present  of  it,  (en.) — What  has  that  woman  intrusted 
you  with  ?  She  has  intrusted  me  with  a  secret  about  a  (cftm)  great 
count  who  is  in  great  embarrassment  about  the  (d  cause  du)  manv\gt 
of  one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage  1  The 
man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, (le  voisinage.) — Is  he  rich?  No,  he  is  a  poor  devil,  (diabU,)1 
who  has  not  a  sou,  (le  sou,)  and  who,  besides,  is  old  and  disagreea- 
ble.— You  say  you  have  no  friends  among  your  schoolfellows,  (It 
condisciple ;)  but  is  it  not  your  fault?  You  have  spoken  ill  (malforlf) 
of  them,  and  they  have  not  offended  you. 

What  are  you  astonished  at  ?  I  am  astonished  to  find  you  still  ia 
bed. — If  you  knew  how  (combicn)  sick  I  am,  you  would  not  be 
astonished  (fem.)  at  it. — John,  (Jean!) — What  is  your  pleasure. Sir! 
Bring  some  wine.  Presently,  Sir. — Henry !  Madam  ?  Make  the 
fire,  (dufeu.)  The  maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  ne 
some  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (du  sable)  or 
blotting-paper,  (du  papier  brouillard,)  sealing-wax,  (de  la  tin  i 
catheter,)  and  a  light,  (de  la  lumiire.) — I  am  going  for  the  blotting- 
paper,  the  sealing-wax,  and  the  light ;  but  we  have  no  sand. — Never 
mind  the  sand.  Afterwards  you  will  go  to  my  sister's,  to  tell  her 
not  to  wait  for  me.  Be  back  again  before  12  o'clock,  to  carry  my 
letters  to  the  post-office.  Very  well,  Madam. — Do  not  fail,  for  you 
know  that  the  mail  closes  (se  ferme)  at  12,  and  the  letters  must  be 
(il  faut  que,  {151)  in  the  post  office  before  (avant  que,  ( 151)  the 
hour  strikes. — I  will  not  fail,  Madam ;  you  may  depend  upon  it 

1  Those  two  expressions :  Mon  Dieu  !  and  Diablc,  are  constantly  nscd 
by  the  French.  The  first  is  their  only  interjection  for  a  host  of  English 
ones,  such  as :  Bless  me  !  Oh  dear  !  Dear  me  !  Gracious !  Goodness !  etc.  &c. 
The  second  is  connected  with  every  sort  of  epithets  ;  such  as :  bou  diille, 
(good  or  e'ever  fellow) ;  mauvait  diable,  (bad  fellow,)  vilain,  vienx,  pdJ, 
grand,  gro$,  beau,  dtc.  &,c.  Whoever  wishes  to  speak  French  with  French 
people,  ought  to  become  familiar  with  the  terms,  if  not  to  use  them  lumsetfi 
at  least  to  understand  those  who  do.  Hence,  however  reluctandv,  wa  fct 
low  the  text  of  Ollendorff. 


tBYBXTY-lBCOlTD    L* ISO  If.   (3l) 


Vooabulaibi.    8me  Sec. 


se  Tinfinitif.  ($ 171 — 7.)    That  article  must  be  carefully  studied. 

i  to  do  nothing. 

1  erer  promised  not  to  touch 

jratch  f  No,  never. 


re  they  afraid  off         Not  to 

done  their  task  in  time. 

ur  cousin  expect  many  people 

•  soiree  ? 

ifraid  she  will  have  but  few. 

lot  take  a  joke,  is  no  joker. 

wme  one's  pardon. 

'on.  Pardon  me. 

>ur  pardon. 

rdon.    The  time-piece,  house 

net,  go  too  fait.  Is  it  too  fast  f 
itch  goes  too  fast,  (gains.) 
rd,  go  too  slow.  Is  it  too 

r 

ie-piece  goes  too  slow,  (loses.) 

:ch  has  stopped. 

ight,  to  stop,  to  go  wrong. 

did  we  stop  ? 

oflTat  the  fortieth  lesson,  page 

ttndred  and  thirty-six. 

d  up  a  (town  clock,)  a  watch. 

ilate  a  watch,  a  time-piece,  a 

ratch  is  twenty  minutes  too 

ind  mine  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

ow. 

ioon  strike  twelve. 

ilready  struck  twelve  f 

te.      Make  the  clock  strike. 

our  is  striking  f      It  is  one. 

lition,  or  provided. 

tnd  you  money,  provided  you 
lenceforth  be  more  economi- 
an  you  have  hitherto  been. 

er,  for  the  future,  henceforth. 
ore.         My  prospect,  fate. 
ileal. 


II  aime  a  ne  rien  fa  ire. 

A-t-elle  jamais  promis  de  no  pat 

toucher  votre  montre  f  Non, 

jamais. 
De  quoi  ont-ils  peur  ?        De  ne  pas 

avoir  fait  leur  tdche  a  temps. 
Votre  cousine  attend-elle  beaucoup 

de  bionde  a  sa  soiree  f 
Elle  craint  de  n'en  avoir  que  pea 

(28*.  Obs.  65.) 
t  II  n'entend  pas  raillerie. 
Demandcr  pardon  d  quelqu'un. 
Pardonnert  1.         Pnrdonnez-moi. 
Je  vous  demande  pardon. 
Le  pardon.  Cette  pendule. 

Avancer,  1.         Avance-t-elle  f 

La  montre  avarice. 

Eetarder,  1.        Retarde-t-elle  1 

La  pendule  retarde. 

Ma  montre  s'est  arre'tee. 

Alter  bien,  s'arrther,  1,  aher  mai. 

t  Ou  en  Itions-nous  f 

t  Nous  4tions  a  la  leoon  quarante, 
page  cent-trente-six. 

Monter  une  horloge,     une  montre. 

Reglerune  montre,  une  pendule,  une 
horloge. 

Votre  montre  avance  de  vingt  mi* 
nutes,  et  la  mienne  retarde  d'un 
quart  d'heure. 

II  va  sonner  midi. 

Midi  est-il  deja  sonne"  ? 

Sonner,  1.  Faites  sonner  la  pendule. 

Quelle  heure  sonne-t-il  f    C'eat  une 
hcure. 
(  A  condition. 
(  Sous  condition. 

Je  vous  preterti  de  I'argent,  &  con- 
dition que  vous  serez  desormaia 
plus  e*conomc  que  vous  n'avez  lie* 
jusqu'ici. 

Desormais,  dorenavant,  a  l'avenir 

L'avenir.  Mon  avemr. 

feconome,  Iconomique,  manager 
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To  renounce  gambling.  Renounce  it. 
To  follow  advice  (counsel;.  Follow  the 

good. 
You  look  so  melancholy. 
Adieu,  farewell. 
God  be  with  you,  good-by. 
Till  I  see  you  again. 
I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 


Renoncer  au  jeu. 
Suivre  un  conseil. 


Renoncez-y. 

Suivex  les  bow 


Vous  a  vex  1'  air  si  mllanooliqu*. 
-  Adieu. 

Au  plaisir  do  vous  revoir. 
Sans  adieu,  au  re  voir. 

Study  ii 


Quand  le  •*?«  est  omis  (omettre,*  4,  to  omit.)  ($  151 — 8.) 
ctretully. 

What  is  he  airaid  of?        Nothing. 
Whom  is  she  afraid  of?     Nobody. 
Whom  does  she  fear  ?       No  one. 
Do  you  want  five  ?     Not  more  than 
two. 


De  quoi  a-t-il  peur  ?        De  rien. 
De  qui  a-t-elle  peur  f  De  personne. 
Qui  cr  aim -elle  ?  Personne. 

Vous  en  faut-il  cinq  f      Pas  pies  to 

deux. 


SoixAXTE-DOUziiaiE  Th£me.    3me  Sec. 

Quelle  heure  est-iU  II  est  plus  d'une  heure  et  demie.— Vow 
dites  qu'il  est  une  heure  et  demie,  et  a  ma  montre,  il  n'est  quemidi 
et  demi.  En  moins  de  vingt-cinq  minutes  deux  heures  sonneroot 
Pardonnez-moi,  une  heure  n'est  pas  encore  sonnee.  Je  vous  assure 
qu'il  est  deux  heures  moins  vingt-quatre  minutes,  car  ma  montre  ti 
tres-bien. — Va-t-elle  aussi  bien  qu'un  chronometre  ?  Je  croisqu'elle 
va  mieu.v  que  bien  des  chronometres.  Elle  va  mieux  que  notre 
horloge,  qu'on  est  oblige  de  regler  toutes  les  semaines. — Comment 
va  votre  pendule?  Elle  va  supericurement  aussi.  Ni  ma  montre  ni ' 
uotre  pendule  ne  varicnt  (varier,  1,  to  vary)  d'une  minute  dans  six 
mois.  Elles  vont  toujours  ensemble.  Votre  montre  doit  etre  arretee 
ou  derangee,  (out  of  order.)  Est-elle  montee  ?  Je  l*ai  montee  bier 
so ir  en  me  couchant. — A  quelle  condition  le  feriez-vous? — Snivel 
son  conseil  a  condition  qu'il  suive  ($  151)  le  votre. — Son  avenir  ne 
serait-il  pas  moins  incertain  s?il  etait  plus  econome?  Ne  le  serait-il 
pas  encore  moins  s'il  renoncait  au  jeu  ?  Donnez-lui  en  le  conseil 
Je  n'y  manquerai  pas.     Adieu,  au  plaisir.    Sans  adieu. 

Your  schoolfellows  have  done  you  good,  and  nevertheless  yon 
have  quarrelled  with  them;  why  did  you?  Was  it  my  fault?  1 
think  il  was  theirs.  Never  mind.  You  must,  without  delay,  make 
your  peace  with  them. — Dialogue  (le  dialogue)  between  a  tailor  and 
his  journeyman,  (le  gargon.) — Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to 
the  Count  Narissi?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — What  Ad 
he  say  ?  He  said  nothing  but  (sinon)  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
give  me  a  box  on  the  ear,  (des  soujjlcts,  plur.,)  because  I  liad  not 
brought  them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ?  Sir,  said  1, 1  do 
not  understand  that  joke :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ;  and  if  you  de 
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w 


instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures.  Scarcely  had  I  said 
m  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  (porter  la  main  a  son  ipee,) 

away. 

alrea-Jy  struck  twelve?  Yes,  madam,  t  is  already  half* 
ve. — Is  it  so  late?  Is  it  possible?  That. is  not  late,  it  is 
'. — Does  your  watch  go  well  ?  'bien  ?)  No,  Miss  N.,  it  is  a 
f  an  hour  too  fast  And  mine  is  half  an  hour  too  slow, 
it  has  stopped.  In  fact,  you  are  right. — Is  it  wound  up  ? — 
nd  up,  and  yet  (pourtant)  it  does  not  go. — Do  you  hear  ?  it 
g  one  o'clock.  Then  I  will  regulate  my  watch  and  gt 
Pray  (de  grace)  stay  a  little  longer,  (encore  un  peu!)  I  can- 
e  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock,  (d  une  heure  precise.)  Adieu, 

I  see  you  again. — You  say  you  want  fifty  dollars;  I  will 
n  to  you  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition  that  you  will 
i  gambling,  (renoncer  au  jeu})  and  be  more  economical  than 
j  hitherto  been.    I  see  now  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I 

too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. 


[T-THIRD  LESSON,  73&.^oixante-treiziem*  Le$on,  73m« 


Vocabdlaiki.  Ire  Sec. 


to  wear  well,)  stand.        A 

me. 

h  will  wear  well. 

I  has  that  coat  .asted  you  f 

me  a  year. 

*t  is  not  a  standing  one. 

is,  her,  their,  our  liking. 
body's  liking, 
an  do  anything  to  his  liking, 
ig-house.  A  boarding-school. 
\ouse,  (a  boarding-house.) 
1  with  any  one  or  anywhere, 
a  boarder. 

St. 

uneasy, 
grow  uneasy. 
iea*y. 

yo    fret,  (are  you  uneasy?; 
fret,  'am  not  uneasy.) 
vs  makes  me  uneosy. 
easy  at  not  receiving  any 


Durer,  1. 


Pen  de  temps 


Ce  drap  durera  bien. 

Combien  de  temps  cet  habit  Tons 

a-t-il  dure*  f      11  m'a  dure*  un  an. 
Cette  couleur  n'est  pas  de  dure*. 

(II1,  06s.  27.) 
i  mum,  son,  leur,  notre,  gri. 
An  gre*  de  tout  le  monde. 
On  ne  peut  rien  faire  a  son  gre*. 
Une  pension. 

Tenir  maison.  Tenir  pension. 

itre  en  pension.  8e  mettre  ea 

pension.  Etre  pensionnairs. 

S'icrier,  1. 
Inquiiter,  1. 
S' inquiiter. 

£tre  inquiet,  fern,  inquiete. 
Pourquoi  vous  inquidtez-vous  f 
Je  ne  m'inquiete  pas. 
Cctte  nouvelle  m'inquiete. 
Je  suis  inquiet  de  ne  point  reosvHr 

de  nouvelles. 


1EVXKTY-THI&D    LSIIOM.    (1.) 


She  it  uneasy  about  that  affair. 

Do  not  be  uneasy. 

The  uneasiness,  trouble. 

Quiet.        Be  quiet,  just  wait,  stop. 

To  quiet.  Compose  yourself. 

To  change,  alter,  fade,  pass  away. 

That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal 

since  I  saw  him. 
To  be  of  use. 

Of  what  use  is  that  to  you  ? 
Twat  is  of  no  use  to  me. 
Of  what  use  is  that  to  your  brother  ? 
It  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
Of  what  use  is  that  stick  to  you  f 
I  use  it  to  beat  my  dogs. 
Of  what  use  are  those  baskets  to 

your  brother  f 
He  uses  them  to  carry  his  vegetables 

to  market. 


Elle  est  inquiete  sur  cette  afiairt 

Ne  vous  inquiries  pas. 

L'inquie'tude. 

Tranquille.  Soyez  tranqoille 

Tranquilliser,  1.  Tranquillisez-Ton 

Changer,  1.        La  couleur  change. 

Cet  homme  a  beauooup  change  d# 

puis  que  je  re  l'ai  vu. 
t  Servir,*  2,  a  quelque  chose. 
t  A  quoi  cela  vous  sert-il  » 
t  Cela  ne  me  sert  a  rien. 
t  A  quoi  cela  sert-il  a  votre  Irer*1 
t  Cela  ne  lui  sert  a  rien. 
t  A  quoi  ce  baton  vous  sert-il  I 
t  II  me  sert  a  battre  me*  chiens. 
t  A  quoi  ces  paniers  servent-ils  * 

votre  frere  f 
t  lis  lui  servent  a  porter  ses  legume* 

au  marche*.         II  s'en  sert  pee/ 

porter  ses  legumes  au  nurch& 

SoiXANTS-TRKiniMX  Th£ms.     Ire  Sec. 
De  quel  drap  ferez-vous  emplette?    Je  veux  du  drap  vert;  mais 
je  veux  qu'il  dure  et  que  la  couleur  tienne  ({151),  qu'elle  ne  passe 
pas     Si  vous  voulez  de  bon  drap,  il  faut  aller  chez  les  Messieurs 

.    Ne  demeurenl-ils  pas  au  coin  de  cette  rue-ci  ?    Si  fait,  e'est 

la  qu'ils  ont  leur  magasin.  Au  dessus  du  (above  the)  magasin  n'y 
a-t-il  pas  une  pension  bien  tenue  1  Si  fait,  il  y  a  ce  qu'on  appelle 
une  pension  d  la  modti  (a  fashionable  boarding-house.) — Vous  con 
naissez-vous  en  drap  1  Oui,  asssz  bien. — Voulez- vous  venir  m'aider 
ft  en  choisir?    Volontiers. — Mais  ne  vous  inquietez  pas,  soye» 

tranquille ;  car  si  vous  achetez  le  drap  chez  ces  MM. ,  il  sen 

bon  et  ]a  couleur  tiendra,  elle  ne  changera  pas,  je  vous  assure.— 
Votre  cousin  a  beaucoup  chang*  dernierement,  a-t-il  etc"  maladel 
Son  epouse  est  encore  plus  changee.—Sont-ils  dans  une  bonne  pen- 
sion ?— Combien  de  pensionnaires  y  a-t-il? — Quel  est  le  prix  de  li 
pension  ?— Si  votre  associe  roste  dans  une  mauvaise  pension,  a  quoi 
lui  sert  son  argent?— Est-il  avare  ? — S7il  esv  marie,  pourquoi  ne  tient-il 
pas  maison  *? — La  pension  leur  convient-elle  ? 

Sir,  may  (oser)  I  ask  where  General  B lives  ?    He  lives  neai 

the  arsenal,  (arsenal,  mas.,)  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.— Could  yon 
tell  me  which  road  I  must  {je  dots)  take  to  go  there  ?  You  must  go 
(t  151)  along  \he  shore,  and  at  the  end  take  a  little  street  (qrumd 
tous  serez  au  bout,  prenez  une  petite  rue)  on  the  right,  which  will 
lead  you  straight  to  his  house.  It  is  a  fine  house ;  you  will  find  h 
•atily.    I  thank  yo^  Sir.— Poe*  Captain  N live  here)    Yes, 
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Ell ,  walk  in,  (donnez-vow  la  peine  d?entrer,)  if  you  please. — Is  (he 
captain  at  home?  I  wish  to  have  the  honor  (Vhonneur)  to  speak 
to  him.     Yes,  Sir,  he  is  at  home. — Whom  shall  I  have  the  honor  tc 

announce  1  (annoncer  ?)  I  am  from  B ,  and  my  name  is  F • 

—Who  keeps  this  fashionable  boarding-house  ?  -  Miss  P ,  an 

old  maid. 

Last  summer,  when  we  were  a  hunting  together,  (ensemlle^ 
night  grew  upon  us  (la  nuit  nous  surprit)  at  ten  leagues  (une  lieuc)  at 
least  from  our  country  seat,  (la  maison  de  campagne.)—\Ve\\,  (Eh 
bien,)  where  did  you  pass  the  night  ?  I  was  very  uneasy  at  first, 
but  your  brother,  not  in  the  least,  (pas  le  movis  du  monde;)  on  the 
contrary,  in  his  opinion  (gre)  it  was  an  agreeable  incident ;  he  tran- 
quillized me  so  that  I  lost  my  uneasiness.  After  some  time  we 
found  a  peasant's  hut,  where  we  passed  the  night.  Here  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  clever  your  brother  is.  A  few  benches  and 
a  truss  of  straw  (une  botte  de  paille)  served  him  to  make  a  comforta- 
ble (commode)  bed;  he  used  a  bottle  as  a  candlestick,  another  bundle 
of  straw  served  us  as  a  pillow,  and  our  cravats  as  nightcaps.  When 
we  awoke  in  the  morning,  we  were  as  fresh  and  healthy  (bien  por* 
tant)  as  if  we  had  slept  in  our  own  beds. 

Vocabulaibe.    2de  Sec. 


Of  what  use  are  these  bottles  to  your 

landlord  f 
They  serve  him  to  put  his  wine  in. 
To  $tand  instead,  to  be  at. 
I  use  my  gun  as  a  stick. 
This  hole  serves  him  for  a  house. 
He  used  his  :ravat  as  a  nightcap. 

To  avail. 

What  avails  it  to  you  to  cry  ? 

It  avails  me  nothing. 

Opposite  to. 

Opposite  that  house. 

Opposite  the  garden. 

Opposite  to  me. 

Right  opposite. 

He  lives  opposite  the  arterial, 

I  live  opposite  the  king's  library. 

To  get  hold  of...       *  seize  upon  it. 

To  take  posiesswn  of. ) 

To  witness.  To  show. 

To  give  evidence  against  some  one. 


t  A  quoi  ces  bouteilles  servent-ellea 

a  voire  hote  f 
t  Elles  lui  servent  a  mettrc  son  vin. 
t  Servir,*  de. 

t  Mon  fusil  me  sert  de  baton. 
t  Ce  trou  lui  sert  de  maison. 
t  Sa  cravate  lui  a  servi  de  bonnet  de 

nuit. 
t  Servir*  (de  before  inf.) 
t  A  quoi  vous  sert-il  de  plecrer  f 
t  Cela  ne  me  sert  a  nen. 
Vis-a-vii  de. 

Vis-a-vis  de  cette  maison. 
Vis-a-vis  du  jardin. 
Vis-a-vis  de  moi. 
Tout  vis-a-vis. 

II  demeure  vis-a-vis  de  YarterMl. 
Je  demeure  vis-a-vis  de  la  bi':Jio* 
theque  royale. 

S'emparer  de.. .   Emparei-vous*** 

Teraoigner,  1. 

Temoigner  contre  quelqu*UB. 
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He  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  friend- 
ship to  me. 

To  turn  some  one  into  ridicule. 

To  become  ridiculous. 

To  make  one's  self  ridiculous. 

To  he  born. 

Where  were  you  born  ? 

I  was  bcrn  in  this  country. 

Where  was  your  sister  born  ? 

Bhe  was  born  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

Where  were  your  brothers  born  ? 

They  were  born  in  France. 

The  game.    The  game-bag,  pouch. 

A  horse-hair.  The  feathers. 

A  pillow.  A  cushion,  down. 

A  hair  cushion.       A  down  pillow. 


The  boarder. 


The  pensioner. 


II  m*a  temoigne*  beaucoup  d'amiti! 

Tourner  quelqa'un  en  ridicule. 

Tomber  dans  le  ridicule 

Se  rendre  ridicule. 

At  re  ni. 

t  Ou  etes-vous  ne*  f 

t  Je  suis  ne*  dans  ce  pays-ci. 

t  Oii  vctrc  soeur  est-elle  nee? 

t  Elle  ost  nee  aux   £tats  Unit  di 

I'Amerique  du  Nord. 
t  Ou  \os  freres  sont-ils  nea  f 
t  lis  sont  ne'e  en  France. 
Le  gibier.  La  gibecieie. 

Un  crin.  Les  plumes. 

Un  oreiller.    Un  coussin,  le  duvet. 
Un  coussin  de  crin.     Un  oreiller  dt 

duvet. 
Le   pensionnaire  . . .  du  gouverne* 

ment. 

SoiXANTE-nisiziiMB  Th£mb.    2de  Sec. 

A  quoi  lui  sert  de  savoir  le  Franc ais,  s\  elle  ne  le  parle,  ni  ne  le 
lit,  ni  ne  le  pratique  ?  (§  171 — 3.)  II  lui  servira  quand  elle  voyagera 
en  Europe.-—Se  sert-il  de  sa  gibeciere  pour  oreiller?  Oui,  lorsqu'il 
Be  couche  sous  les  arbres  a  la  campagne. — A  quoi  vous  sert  de  vous 
affliger  ?  Je  ne  peux  m'empecher  d'etre  afflige  du  malheur  arrive 
a  mon  ami. — Son  cheval  lui  sert-il  a  quelque  chose  ?  11  se  promene 
a  cheval  tous  les  jours. — Ou  son  fils  est-il  ne  ?  II  est  ne  a  Pbiladel- 
phie.  Sa  fille  y  est-elle  nee  aussi?  Oui,  elle  est  nee  dans  la 
maison  vis-a-vis. — Si  vous  etiez  ne  en  Ecosse,  mon  petit  bon  homme, 
que  sericz-vous?  Je  serais  ecossais,  n'est-ce  pas?  C'est  vrai.  Et 
votre  sccur  que  serait-elle,  si  elle  y  etait  nee  ?  Elle  serait  ecossais 
aussi  Nor  pas  ecossais,  mais  icossaise. — De  quoi  le  voleur  s'est-il 
empare  ?  li  s'est  empare"  de  tout  ce  qu'il  a  pu. — Qui  a  temoigne 
contre  lui?  Le  bijoutier  qui  demeurait  vis-a-vis  de  la  poste,  et 
l'aubergiste  qui  demeure  au  coin  de  la  place  ou  se  trouve  la  bibli- 
otheque  de  la  ville. — Ne  tournez  personne  en  ridicule.  Aimeriez- 
vous  a  etre  tourne"  en  ridicule  ? — Ne  ferai-je  pas  bien  de  le  battre,  s'il 
me  tourne  en  ridicule? 

Which  is  the  shortest  (court)  way  to  the  arsena.  ?  [un  arsenal?) 
Go  down  (suivcz)  this  6treet,  and  when  you  come  to  the  end  (au 
bout,}  turn  to  the  left,  and  take  the  cross-way,  (vous  truuverez  tm— 
que  vous  traverserez  ;)  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow  (etroti) 
•treet,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  (h  place,)  where  yon 
will  see  a  blind  alley.— Through  (par)  which  I  must  pan?   No,  for 
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there  is  no  outlet,  (une  issue.)  You  must  leave  it  on  the  right,  and 
pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — And  then  ?  And  then  you 
must  inquire,  (further.) — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. — Do  not 
mention  it,  (il  n'y  a  pas  dc  quoi.) — Are  you  able  to  translate  an 
English  letter  into  French  ?  I  am. — Who  has  taught  you  1  My 
French  master  has  enabled  me  tu  do  it. — Was  your  French  teacher 
born  in  France  ?     No,  he  was  not. 

Your  mother  is  wrong  to  fret  about  her  eldest  son :  for,  although 
he  is  ( $  151)  in  the  army,  (a  Parmce,)  he  knows  how  to  get  out  of  a 
bad  scrape. — A  candidate  (un  candidal)  petitioned  (demandc  a)  the 
king  of  Prussia  (dc  Prusse)  for  an  employment,  (un  emploi.)  This 
prince  asked  him  where  he  was  born.  "  I  was  born  at  Berlin/' 
answered  he.  "Begone!"  said  the  monarch,  (le  monarque,)  "all 
the  men  of  Berlin  (un  Berlinois)  are  good  for  nothing."  "  I  beg 
your  majesty's  pardon,"  replied  the  candidate ;  "  there  are  some  good 
ones,  and  I  know  two."  "  Which  are  those  twr  V7  asked  the  king. 
'  The  first,"  replied  the  candidate,  "  is  your  majesty,  and  I  am  the 
second."  The  king  could  not  help  laughing  (ne  put  s'empicher  de 
rire)  at  this  answer,  and  granted  (accorder)  the  request,  (la  de- 
mande.) 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— •Soixante-quatorzicme  Lccon,  lime. 
Vocabulairb.    Ire  Sec. 

To  lose  fight  of. 

The  sight.     My  sight  is  good.       (I 

have  good  sigit.) 
I  wear  spectacle!  because  my  sight 

is  bad,  (or  I  have  a  bad  sight.)  (24* , 

Obs.  55.) 
Are  you  near-sighted ,or  .ong-sighted  ? 
I  am  near-sighted. 
The  ship  is  so  far  off,  that  we  shall 

soon  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  have  lost  sight  o   that. 
As  it  is  long  since  *  was  in  England, 

I  have  lost  sight  of  your  brother. 

As  it  is  long  since  I  have  read  any 
French,  I  have  lost  sight  of  it. 


Perdre  de  vue. 

La  vue.  t  Tax  bonne  vue. 

Je  porte  des  lunettes  parce  que  j'ai 
la  vue  mauvaise,  (ou  mauvaise  vue.) 

t  A  vez- vou8  la  vue  courte  ou  longue  f 

t  J'ai  la  vue  courte. 

Le  batiment  est  si  loin,  que  nous  le 

perdrons  bientot  de  vue. 
J'ai  perdu  cela  de  vue. 
Com  me  il  y  a  long-temps  que  je  n'ei 

ete"  en  Angleterre,  j'ai  perdu  voire 

frere  de  vue. 
Comme  il  y  a  long- temps  que  je  n'si 

lude  Francois,  je  l'ai  perdu  de  vue. 


Obs.  160.     Ought  and  should  (when  it  means  ought)  are  rendered  into 
French  by  the  conditionnel  {%  148)  of  the  verb  devoir ■,  to  owe.     Ought  to 
love,  should  have,  by  the  conditionnel  pas  si.  ($  149.) 
83* 
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[un  opticica)  and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  look  a  book. 
and,  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good,  (fem.J 
The  optician  put  another  pair  of  the  best  which  he  could  find  in  his 
shop  (la  boutique)  upon  bis  nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable 
to  read9  the  merchant  said  td  him :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot 
read  at  all?"  "If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "I  should  not  want 
your  spectacles."— I  thought  that  you  would  be  thirsty;  that  is  the 
reason  I  brought  you  to  the  apothecary's  shop  to  take  a  glass  of 
mineral  water  and  syrup.  Give  us  two  glasses  of  mineral  water.— 
What  syrup,  Miss?  No  matter  which,  (nHmporte  le  quel;)  I  like 
mem  all. 

I  have  seen  six  players  (le  joueur)  to-day,  who  were  all  winning 
[gagner)  at  the  same  time,  (en  mime  temps.)— That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  right  if  1 
were  speaking  of  people  who  play  at  cards  or  billiards,  (06s.  118, 
5I1;)  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players,  (dejoueurs  de 
flute  et  de  violon.) — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (fan  i*)  music  ?  (de 
la  musique  ?)  Very  often,  for  I  like  it  much.— What  instrument 
(Obs.  118,  51')  do  you  play?  I  play  the  violin,  and  my  sister  plays 
tne  piano.  My  brother,  who  plays  the  bass,  (la  basse,)  accompanies 
(accompagner)  us,  and  Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  (applaudir)  us. 
--Does  she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument  ?  (tin  instrument 
de  musique  ?)  She  plays  the  harp,  (la  harpe,)  but  she  is  too  proud 
(jure)  to  practise  music  with  us. 

Vocabulaihe.     2de  Sec 


To  inspect,  to  guest. 

{auapect  what  he  has  done.  I 

Ho  doe.  not  suspect  what  is  going  to 

bapr^n  to  him.  I 

To  tkini  of  some  one  or  of  something. 

01  whoT,  do  you  think  ? 
ftomk  of  my  friend. 

Uo7Z„nr  °ften  °f  h*m-her? 
i?0'  **ry  often. 

W  what  do  you  think  ? 

fott.ru  upon.  To  K.  „r 

k-queanWd,  ifu£l*ke<>Utitum- 

^que,ron    U  not    £  UPT 

*«<  your  improvem  *   Ur  Plea8ure' 

^but  studying   yitiS  "  n0t  tbe 
*****  going  on? 


Se  douter,  1,  (de,  av.  l'inf.) 

Je  me  doute  de  ce  qu'il  a  fait. 

II  ne  se  doute  pas  de  ce  qui  ra  lui 

anriver. 
V enter  i  quelqu'un  ou  d  qudque 

cho*e. 
k  qui  pensez-voua  t 
Je  pense  a  mon  ami — amie. 
Y  pensez-vous  souvent  ?  ($  50,  2.) 
J'y  pense  trea-souvent. 
A  quoi  pense x-roui  f 
t  STagirde. 
II  s'agit  de. 
II  ne  s'agit  pas  de  votre  plaisir,  mail 

de  vos  progres. 
Vous  jouex,  Monsieur,  mais  il  ne 

•'agit  pas  de  jouer,  U  s*agit  d'eta 

dier. 
De  quoi  s'agit-il  f 
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You  ought  to  or  should  do  that. 

He  ought  not  to  speak  thus  to  hia 

father. 
Wc  ought  to  go  thither  earlier. 

They  should  listen  to  what  you  say. 

You  should  pay  more  uttention  to 
what  I  say. 

You  ought  to  have  done  that. 

He  should  have  managed  the  thing 
better  than  he  has  done. 

You  should  have  managed  the  thing 
differently. 

They  ought  to  have  managed  the  thing 
as  I  did. 

We  ought  to  have  managed  it  differ- 
ently from  what  they  did. 

You  ought  to  have  played  on  the  flute 

while  I  was  playing  on  the  violin. 
I  wished  to  do  it,  but  my  flute  was 

out  of  order. 
He  ought  to  have  wished  it  to  you. 
A  stay,  a  sojourn.    To  make  a  stay. 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  stay  in 

the  town  ? 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  stay 

in  it. 


Voos  demria  fair©  eels. 

II  ne  devrait  pas  parler  ainsi  I  m 

pere. 
Nous  devrions  y  oiler  de  mevlieur* 

ht  ure. 
lis  devraient  Ccouter  ce  quo  vooi 

dites. 
Vous  divrin  faire  plus  dT attention  a 

ce  que  je  dis. 
Vous  auriez  du  faire  cela. 
II  aurait  du  s'y  prendre  mieux  qa'3 

n'a  fait. 
Vous  auriez  du  vous  y  prendre  d'noe 

maniere  diflferente. 
lis  auraient  dis  s'y  prendre  commo 

je  m'y  suis  pris. 
Nous  aurions  dis   none  y  prewin 

d'une  autre  maniere  qu'ils  nei'y 

sont  pris. 
Vous  auriez  du  jouer  de  la  flute  pen 

dant  que  je  jouais  du  violon. 
Je  souhaitais  le  faire,  mais  ma  flats 

gtait  derangde. 
II  aurait  du  vous  le  souhaiter. 
Un  sejour.  Faire  un  sejour. 

Comptcz-vous  faire  un  long  sejom 

dans  la  ville  ? 
Je  ne  compte  pas  y  faire  un  long  se- 
jour. 


SoiXANTE-QUATORZlfeME    Th&ME.      Ire  Sec. 

Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  n'avez  vu  Favocat?  Oui,  je  l'ai 
perdu  de  vue. — Voyez  cet  oiseau,  comme  il  est  haut !  II  est  presque 
d  pcrte  de  vue,  (out  of  sight.) — Pourquoi,  lui  qui  a  la  vue  courte,ne 
porte-t-il  pas  de  lunettes'?  II  ne  s'en  soucie  pas. — Vous  devriex 
faire  ce  que  votre  mere  desire.  Je  l'aurais  fait,  si  j'avais  pu;  mais 
quoique  j'aie  essaye  trois  fois,  je  n'ai  pas  pu  reussir. — Vous  voila 
deja  de  retour !  Vous  auriez  du  faire  un  plus  long  sejour  aupres  de 
votre  vieille  tante.  J'y  en  ai  fait  un  assez  long,  ne  nous  depltdst, 
(phase  your  honor.) — Quei  sejour  y  avez-vous  fait?  Vous  croirez  a 
peine  que  j'y  ai  fait  un  sejour  de  six  semaines  et  demie. — Ce  n'est 
pas  possible  !  Si  fait,  e'est  tres-possible.  J'etais  aupres  (Telle  le  14 
Juin,  et  je  ne  l'ai  quittee  que  hierj  et  vous  savoz  que  e'est  aujoor- 
d'hui  le  4  d'adut;  ainsi  comptez.  Je  ne  me  le  serais  pas  imagine 
Vous  nravez  perdu  de  vue  saiis  chagrin. 

A  peasant,  (paysan,)  having  seen  that  old  men,  (le  vieillard,) 
whose  sight  was  bad,  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  optician 
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[un  opticien)  and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book, 
and,  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good,  (fern.} 
The  optician  put  another  pair  of  the  best  which  he  could  find  in  his 
shop  (la  boutique)  upon  his  nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable 
to  read,  the  merchant  said  td  him :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you  cannot 
read  at  all?7'  "If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "I  should  not  want 
your  spectacles." — I  thought  that  you  would  be  thirsty ;  that  is  the 
reason  I  brought  you  to  the  apothecary's  shop  to  take  a  glass  of 
mineral  water  and  syrup.  Give  us  two  glasses  of  mineral  water.— 
What  syrup,  Miss?  No  matter  which,  (n'importe  le  quel;)  I  like 
mem  all. 

I  have  seen  six  players  (le  joueur)  to-day,  who  were  all  winning 
(gagner)  at  the  same  time,  (en  mime  temps.) — That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — You  would  be  right  if  1 
were  speaking  of  people  who  play  at  cards  or  billiards,  (Obs.  118, 
51';)  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players,  (de  joueur*  de 
flide  et  de  violon.) — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (fai\  i*}  music  ?  (de 
la  musique?)  Very  often,  for  I  like  it  much. — What  instrument 
(Obs.  1 18, 511)  do  you  play?  I  play  the  violin,  and  my  sister  plays 
the  piano.  My  brother,  who  plays  the  bass,  (la  basse,)  accompanies 
(accompagner)  us,  and  Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  (applaudir)  us. 
—Does  she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument  ?  (un  instrument 
de  musique?)  She  plays  the  harp,  (la  harpe})  but  she  is  too  proud 
(fiere)  to  practise  music  with  us. 

Vocabulaire.    2de  Sec 


To  suspect,  to  guest. 

I  suspect  what  he  has  done. 

Ho  does  not  suspect  what  is  going  to 

happen  to  bim. 
To  think  of  some  one  or  of  something. 

01  whom  do  you  think  ? 

I  tnink  of  my  friend. 

Do  you  think  often  of  him — her  ? 

I  do,  very  often. 

Of  what  do  you  think  ? 

To  turn  upon.       To  be  the  question. 

It  is  questioned,  it  turns  upon. 

The  question  is  not  your  pleasure, 

but  your  improvement. 
Tou  play,  Sir,  but  playing  is  not  the 

thing,  but  studying. 

What  is  going  on  ? 


Se  d outer,  1,  (de,  av.  l'inf.) 

Je  me  doute  de  ce  qu'il  a  fait. 

II  ne  se  doute  pas  de  ce  qui  va  lui 

arriver. 
Tenser  4  quelqu'un  ou  d  quelque 

chose. 
k  qui  pensez-vous  ? 
Je  pense  a  mon  ami— amie. 
Y  pensez-vous  souvent  ?  ($  50,  2.) 
J'y  pense  tres-eouvent. 
A.  quoi  pensez-vous  ? 
t  STagirde. 
II  s'agit  de. 
II  ne  s'agit  pas  de  votre  plaisir,  mak 

de  vos  progres. 
Vous  jouez,  Monsieur,  mais  il  ns 

s'agit  pas  de  jouer,  il  s'agit  d'&u- 

dier. 
De  quoi  s'agit -il  f 


tSVEVTT-rOURTH  LX880X.  (2.) 


The  question  *  to  know  what  we 
shall  do  to  pass  the  time  agreeably. 

On  purpose. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not  done 

it  on  purpose, 
To  be  siient,  being  silent,  been  silent. 
De  silent,  quit  talking.  Hush,  I  say. 
Are  you  silent  7  Do  you  cease  talking  ? 
[  am.    I  do.        He  is  never  silent. 
After  speaking  half  an  hour  he  Mas 

silent,  he  ceased  speaking,  &c. 

06*.  161.  Could  (ft  149)  is  rendered  by  the  condiiionnel  of  pouvoir,  (to 
be  able.)  Might,  by  the  conditionnel  modified  by  peut-itre,  perhaps.  Cmdi 
have,  might  have,  by  the  conditionnel  passe*. 

Pourriez-vout    parlor 
tayiez  t 


II  s'agit  de  savoir  ce  que  nous  foots 
pour  passer  notre  temps  agreable 
ment. 

Expret. 

Je  vous  demande  pardon,  je  ns  *'■ 
pas  fait  expres. 

t  Se  taire,*  4.  Se  taisant— to. 

t  Taisez-  vous.      Taisez- vous  done. 

t  Vous  laisex-voue? 

t  Je  me  tais.      II  ne  se  tait  jamais. 

Apres  avoir  parle*  pendant  one  c 
heure,  il  se  tut. 


Could  you  speak  if  you  tried  ? 
1  mighty  but  I  am  sure  he  could. 


Could  you  sing  before  a  large  audi- 
ence? 

/  could  not,  but  Miss  B.,  (could,) 
might. 

Could  they  have  danced  the  Polka  ? 

They  might,  but  I  know  she  could 
(have  danced  it.) 

Could  you  have  played  before  those 
great  musicians  ? 

We  could  not,  but  Henry  might  have 
played  before  them. 


si   vous  et 


Je  pourrais  peut-itre,  mais  je  soil 

sur  qu'il  pourrait. 
Pourriez-voue  chanter  devant  (49*, 

Ob$.  116)  une  grande  audience  1 
Je  ne  pourrais  pat,  mais  Mile.  B. 

(pourrait,)  pourrait  peut-itre. 
Auraient-ils  pu  danser  le  Polka? 
lis  auraient  peut-itre  pu,  mais  je  sail 

qu'elle  V  aurait  pu. 
Auriez-voue  pu   jouer   devant  cet 

grands  musiciens  ? 
Nous  n'auriong  pat  pu,  mais  Henri 

aurait  peut-itre  pu  jouer  devant 

eux. 


Soixaktb-quatorzieme  ThIhs.    2de  Sec. 

Savez-vous  ce  qu'il  aurait  fait  si  je  n'avais  pas  ete  ici  ?  Je  me 
doute  de  ce  qu'il  aurait  voulu  faire. — Aurait-il  pu  reussir  ?  fly  serait 
peut-etre  parvenu. — A  qui  pensez-vous  quand  vous  ne  pensez  a 
rien  ?  Je  pense  a  la  personne  qui  fait  cette  belle  question. — Dc 
quoi  s'agit-i  1  II  s'agit  du  musicien,  de  l'honneur  de  la  famille.— 
De  quoi  s'agissait-il?  De  6avoir  s'il  avait  casse  le  chandelier 
expres  ou  non. — Moi.  je  crois  qu'il  l'avait  fait  expres.  S'il  l'arait 
fait  expres,  il  ne  pleurerait  pas  de  cette  maniere.  Ce  n'est  que  poor 
nous  faire  croire  qu'il  ne  Ta  pas  (ait  expres. — Taisez-vous,  vous  lff« 
impntez  toujours  des  torts.  Je  ne  me  tairai  pas  pour  vous.  Laissoos 
cela,  et  racontez-nous  une  anecdote. — Une  ville  assez  pauvre  fit  une 
depense  considerable  en  fetes  et  en  illuminations,  k  Toccasion  du 
passage  ie  son  prince.    Celui-ci  en  paraissant  Stonne,  un  courtisin 


SEYSVTY-FIFTH    L1SS0X.  (1.) 


8* 


Dftier)  dit,  "  Elle  n'a  fait  que  ce  qu'elle  devait  k  votre  majeste'." 
*t  rrai,"  reprit  an  autre,  "  maiselle  doit  tout  ce  qu'elle  a  fait."— 

cres-bien,  je  ne  me  doutais  pas  que  vous  auriez  si  bien  reussi 
>us  remercie  du  compliment. 

thief  having  one  day  entered  a  boarding-house,  stole  three 
:s,  (U  manteau.) — In  going  away  he  was  met  by  one  of  the 
lere,  who  had  a  fine  laced  (galonne)  cloak.  Seeing  so  many 
a,  he  aslted  the  man  where  he  had  taken  them.  The  thief 
ered  boldly  {froidement)  that  they  belonged  to  three  gentlemen 
e  house,  who  had  given  them  to  be  cleaned,  (a  degraisser ) 
en  you  must  also  clean  {degraissez  done  aussi)  mine,  for  it  it 
much  in  need  of  it,  (en  avoir  grand  besoin,")  said  the  boarder; 
,"  added  he,  "  you  must  return  it  to  me  at  three  c'clook."    "  I 

not  fail,  (y  vnanquer,)  Sir,"  answered  the  thief,  as  he  carried 
mporter)  the  four  cloaks,  with  which  he  (qu\)  is  still  to  return, 
pas  encore  rapportis.) 

>u  are  singing,  {chanter,)  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  a  time  for  (il 
igit  pas  de)  singing ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what 
ire  told.  We  are  at  a  loss. — What  are  you  at  a  loss  about?  I 
;oing  to  tell  you :  the  question  is  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our 
agreeably.  Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess.  (51 !.^— We 
proposed  joining  a  hunting-party;  do  you  go  with  us?  (ites-vous 
dtres?)  I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet;  and  if  I 
set  it,  my  master  will  scold  me.  Every  one  according  to  his 
5 ;  if  you  like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting,  we 

ot  hinder  you. — Does  Mr.  B go  with  us?    Perhaps. — I 

Id  not  like  to  go  with  him,  for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  (trop 
dj)  excepting  that,  (dcela  pres,)  he  is  a  clever  man,  a  fine  fellow, 
xcellcnt  hem  me.) 


ENTY- FIFTH  LESSON,  75th.— Svxante-qainziem*  Lccm,  75m« 
Vocabulairi.    Ire  Sec. 


rds,  (physically,)  (morally.) 

jmes  towards  me — us. 

is  behaved  very  well  towards  me. 

nisi  always  behave  well  towards 
jrybody. 

behavior  of  others  is  but  an 
to  of  our  own.  If  we  behave 
U  towards  them,  they  will  also 


Vert.  Enters. 

II  vient  vert  moi— nous. 

II  a' eat  tres-b;en  comporte  enters 

moi. 
II  faut  toujours  nous  bien  oomporter 

envers  tout  le  monde. 
La  conduite  des  autres  n*cst  qu'um 

e*cho  de  la  notre.     Si  nous  nous 

comportons  bien  envois  eux,  Us  s* 


«M 


tKYXXTY»rXrTH    LKS80H     (1  ) 


behave  well  towards  us ;  but  if  we 
use  tnem  ill,  we  must  not  expect 
better  from  them. 

To  treat  or  to  use  somebody  well. 
To  use  somebody  ill. 
Af  you  have  always  used  me  well,  I 
will  not  use  you  ill. 

As  he  has  always  used  me  well,  I 

havi  always  used  him  in  the  same 

manner. 
To  delay,  (to  tarry.) 
Do  not  be  long  before  you  return. 
I  shall  not  be  long  before  I  return. 
/  long  to  or  for. 

Obs.  162.    The  subject  of  the  verb  long,  must  be  rendered  in  French  by 
the  indirect  object,  me,  te,  lui,  nous,  vous,  or  leur.  (391,  06*.  90.) 


comporteront  bien  an*si  enna 
nous ;  maia  si  nous  en  usons  md 
avec  eux,  nous  ne  devons  pat  at* 
tendre  mieuz  de  leur  part. 

En  user  bien  avec  quelqu'uu. 

En  user  mal  avec  qudqu'un. 

Comme  yous  en  avez  aee*  toejnn 
bien  avec  moi,  je  n*en  nsersi  pai 
mal  avec  vous. 

Comme  il  en  a  toujour*  bien  use  atee 
moi,  j'en  ai  toujour*  use*  de  la 
memo  maniere  avec  luL 

Tarder,  1,  (takes  4  av.  Tin!.! 

Ne  tardea  pas  •  revenir. 

Je  ne  tarderai  pas  4  revenir. 

t  II  me  tarde . . .  {unipersonnel) 


I  long  to  see  my  brother. 

He  longs  to  receive  his  money. 

We  long  for  dinner,  because  we  are 

very  hungry. 
They  long  to  sleep,  because  they  are 

tired. 
To  postpone,  to  put  off. 
Let  us  put  that  off  until  to-morrow. 
Let  us  put  off  that  lesson  until  another 

time. 


t  II  me  tarde  de  voir  mon  frere. 
t  II  lui  tarde  de  recevoir  son  argent, 
t  II  nous  tarde  de  diner,  parte  qoe 

nous  avons  bien  faim. 
t  II  leur  tarde  de  dormir,  parce  qu'ilf 

sont  fatigues. 
Remcttre,*  4. 

Remettons  cela  a  demain. 
Remettons  cette  lecon  a  une  autre 
fois. 


SoixANTE-QiftNziiMB  Th&mx.  Ire  Sec. 
Comment  Jacques  se  conduit-il  envers  ses  parents  %  II  ne  se  con- 
duit  pas  bien  envers  eux. — A-t-il  des  amis  ici  1  II  n'en  a  pas,  car 
il  se  comporte  mal  envers  tout  le  monde. — Qu'aurait-il  dii  faire  lon> 
qu*il  me  vit?  II  aurait  du  s'avancer  vers  moi  et  me  souhaiter  w* 
bonneannce,  (a  happy  new  year.) — Ne  leur  tarde-t-il  pas  de  se  baigner* 
(to  bathe  ?)  Si  fait,  il  leur  tarde  beaucoup :  mais  l'eau  de  la  riviem 
est  encore  trop  froide. — Ne  vous  tarde-t-il  pas  que  lecourrier arrived 
((151.)  Si  fait ;  mais  il  me  tarderait  beaucoup  plus  si  je  n'avais  pas 
entendu  parler  de  mon  ami. — Ne  tardez  pas  k  revenir,  entendes* 
vous?  Je  ne  tarderai  pas  car  il  me  tarde  de  partir. — RemettroD* 
nous  l'affaire  a  demain?  Non,  ne  la  remettons  pas;  car  il  nous 
tarde  qu'elle  soit  finie.  (h  151.)— Que  voudriez-vous  savour?  II  now 
tarde  de  connaitre  le  resultat  (the  result)  de  l'election. — Comment 
•'est  il  comporte  envers  sa  femme  1  Pendant  la  lune  de  miel,  il 
s'est  comporte  comme  il  faut.  Et  ensuite  1  Mal,  comme  il  le  rail 
earers  Unites  ees  connaissances. 


tXTENTY-riFTH    LESSON.   (2.) 


m* 


As  yo  i  hare  always  used  me  well,  I  will  use  you  in  the  same 
maimer.  I  will  lend  you  the  money  you  want,  but  on  condition  that 
you  will  return  it  to  me  next  week.— You  may  depend  upon  it.— 
How  has  my  son  behaved  towards  you?  He  has  behaved  well 
towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  everybody.  His  father 
told  him  often :  The  behavior  of  others  is  but  an  echo  of  our  own. 
If  we  behave  well  towards  them,  they  will  also  behave  well  towards 
is;  but  if  we  use  them  ill,  we  must  not  expect  better  from  them.— 
May  I  see  your  brothers?  You  will  see  them  to-morrow.  As  they 
havo  just  arrived  from  a  long  journey,  (le  voyage,)  they  long  for  sleep, 
for  they  are  very  tired. — What  has  my  sister  said  1  She  said  that 
she  longed  for  dinner,  because  she  was  very  hungry. 

I  have  the  honor  to  wbh  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  you  do  ? 
Very  well,  at  vow:  service. — And  how  are  all  at  home  ?  Tderably 
well,  thank  God !  My  sister  was  a  little  indisposed,  (indisposee,)  but 
she  is  well,  (retablie ;)  she  told  (charger  de)  me  to  give  you  her  best 
compliments. — I  am  glad  (charme)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As  for 
you,  you  are  health  itself,  (la  sante  mime;)  you  cannot  look  better, 
[vous  avez  la  meilleure  mine  du  monde.) — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill 
my  business  (mes  affaires)  would  not  permit  me.  Please  (donncz- 
vous  la  peine)  to  sit  down ;  here  is  a  chair.  I  will  not  detain  (dis- 
iraire)  you  from  your  business,  (les  occupations  ;)  I  know  that  a  mer- 
chant's time  is  precious,  (que  le  temps  est  precieux  d  un  negociant.) 


VOCABULAIRE. 

To  be  at  one'  s  ease.    To  be  comfortable. 

To  be  uncomfortable. 

I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon 
this  chr.ir. 

Ton  are  uncomfortable  upon  your 
chair. 

What  can  that  be  t 

Wo  are  uncomfortable  in  that  board- 
ing-bouse. 

That  man  is  well  off,  for  he  has 
plenty  of  money. 

1  hat  man  is  badly  off,  for  he  is  poor. 

To  make  one's  eel/  comfortable. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 
To  be  uncomfortable. 
To  inconvenience  one's  self. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way. 
Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way. 
That  man  never  inconveniences  him- 
self; ho  never  does  it  for  anybody. 


2de  Sec 
Etre  &  eon  aise. 
Etre  mal  d  son  aise. 
Je  suis  bien  a  mon  aise  sur  cetta 

chaise. 
Vous  Stes  mal  a  votre  aise  sur  votro 

chaise, 
t  Qu'eat-ce  que  cela  peut  Stre  t 
Nous  aommes  mal  a  notre  aise  dam 

cette  pension. 
Cet  homme  est  a  son  aise,  car  il  a 

beaucoup  d'argent. 
Cet  homme  est  mal  a  son  aise,  pares 

qu'il  est  pauvre. 
Se  mettre  d  son  aise. 
Mettez-vous  ft  votre  aise 
£tre  gins. 

\  Se  gener,  1. 

Ne  vous  g&nez  pas. 
Cet  homme  ne  se  gene  jamais;  fl  us 
se  g&ne  jamais  pour  persoun*. 
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Can  you,  without  putting  yourself  to 

inconvenience,  lend  me  ten  dollars 

and  your  gun  f 
To  make  entreaties. 
To  beg  with  entreaty. 
I  employed  every  kind  of  entreaty 

to  engage  him  to  it. 
To  solicit,  to  press,  to  sue,  to  entreat. 
Here  and  there,  up  and  down,  all 

about. 
Now  and  then.    From  time  to  tine. 
Indifferently,  (as  good  as  bad.) 
1  have  done  my  composition  tolerably 

well. 


Pouvez-vous,  sans  vous  gAner,  w 
prSter  dix  gourdes,  et  sans  inooo 
vlnient  me  prSter  votre  fusil  f 

Faire  da  instances. 

Prier  avee  instances. 

Je  Ten  ai  solliciti  avec  toutes  les  ia 
stances  possibles. 

Sollieiter,  1. 

Par-ci,  par-la ;  ici  et  la. 


De  Ion  en  loin.  De  temps  en  temps. 
Tant  bien  que  mal. 
J'ai  fait  /na  composition  tant  bien 
que  mal. 

SoixANTE-QtnNziiMB  TnfhfE.     2de  Sec. 

J'ai  perdu  de  vue  les  enfants  de  Madame  R .    Sont-ils  chei 

elle  ?  lis  sont  en  pension. — Comment  s'y  trou  vent-ils  ?  Le  fils  se 
trouve  mal  dans  sa  pension,  il  s'ea  plaint,  il  rry  est  pas  a  son  aise.— 
Et  les  filles,  sont-elles  a  leur  aise  dans  la  leur?  Elles  s'en  plain- 
draient  si  elles  ne  s'y  trouvaient  pas  bien,  si  elles  n'y  etaient  pas  a 
leur  aise.  Si  vous  avez  chaud.  levez  le  chassis,  (the  sash,)  mettez-vooi 
a  votre  aise. — Ce  medecin  est-il  a  son  aise  ?  II  n'irait  pas  a  pied  s'il 
ctait  a  son  aise. — Ou  allez-vous  vous  promener?  Je  vais  par-ci,  par* 
la.  Quelque  fois  je  monte  la  rue,  d' autre  fois  je  la  descends.— 
Voyez-vous  M.  le  general?  De  temps  en  temps,  de  loin  en  loin. 
Comment  avez-vous  fait  votre  theme?  Tant  bien  que  mal.— Le 
commis  du  negociant  fait-il  son  devoir?  II  le  fait  tant  bien  que  mal: 
mais  le  negociant  r'en  est  pas  content. — Ou  sont  nos  messieurs?  Us 
ne  se  genent  pas;  lis  sont  a  fumer  dans  le  salon. — Les  avez-vous 
pries  d'aller  fumer  dehors?  Je  les  ai  pries  avec  instances  de  le 
faire,  mais  ils  n'ont  pas  envie  de  se  gener. 

Have  you  made  your  French  composition  ?  I  have  made  it- 
Was  your  tutor  pleased  with  it  ?  He  was  not ;  for  it  was  difficult,  and 
I  made  it  but  indifferently ;  (tant  bien  que  mal.)— Are  you  comfortable 
in  your  fashiorable  boarding-house  ?  I  am. — Is  there  not  loo  ranch 
etiquette  there  for  you  ?  A  little  etiquette  is  necessary.  I  do  not  like  to 
be  always  with  people  who  put  themselves  too  much  at  their  ease, 
who  use  no  ceremony,  (sont  sans  ceremonie.) — When  the  dog  was 
attacking  you,  did  you  not  entreat  them  (prier  avec  instances  de)  to 
romo  to  )our  assistance?  I  did  earnestly  beg  them  to  come, but 
.hey  would  not,  (time  expired.) — Did  the  dog  bite  and  hurt  you  much1 
He  bit  me  a  little  here  and  there. — At  what  o'clock  were  they  tc 
'361, 06s.  84)  play  off  that  game  of  billiards,  before  they  (28»,  Obs.  65) 
put  it  off?    They  were  to  play  it  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.— Whi 
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stpone  it  ?  They  did  so,  because  one  of  them  was  obliged 
w  York,  but  he  will  return  in  a  day  or  two. 
you  that  situation  ?  Cousin  J<tmes  did. — How  do  yon 
.  clerk  ?  I  like  it  pretty  well. — VVhat  does  it  bring  you  ? 
now,  because  I  am  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
it  when  (463)  I  am  I  shall  earn  more. — Why  are  you  going 
on  ?  Stay.  I  have  nothing  pressing  (de  presse  d)  to  do 
urier  is  already  despatched,  (num  courrier  est  dejd  cxpedii.) 
»tay  any  longer.  I  only  wished  in  passing  (en  passant  par 
re  about  your  health.  You  do  me  much  honor.— It  is 
eather  to-day.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the 
seeing  you  again  (revoir*)  this  afternoon,  (cette  apres 
if  you  have  time  we  will  take  a  little  turn  togelLsr. 
reatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you.  I  will 
u  (venir  prendre)  about  (vers)  seven  o'clock.  Adieu,  then, 
»u  again.    I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  adieu. 

Vocabulai&b.    3me  Sec. 

Faire  part  de  quelque  chote  d  quel- 

qu'un. 
Avez-vous  fait  part  de  cela  a  votre 

peref 
Je  lui  en  ai  fait  part, 
t  Avoir  beau  regarder . . .  avoir  beau 

parler. 
J'avais  beau  regarder  tout  autour  da 

moi,  je  ne  voyais  ni  horn  me,  ni 

maison :  pas  la  moindre  apparency 

d*  habitation. 
Une  habitation. 
J'ai  beau  parler,  vous  ne  m'ecoutei 

pas. 
J'ai  beau  faire  de  mon  mieux,  je  ne 

peux  rien  faire  a  son  gre\ 
Vous  avez  beau  dire,  personne  ne 

voua  croira. 
lis  ont  beau  gagner  de  l' argent,  ila 

ne  aeront  jarnaia  riches. 
Nous  avons  beau  chercher,  nous  ne 

pourrona  pas  trouver  ce  que  nous 

avons  perdu. 
Saluer,  1. 
J'ai  i'honnem*  de  vous  saluer. 

►  Dites-lui  bien  dea  chosea  de  ma  part 


mething  to  somebody. 

imparted   that    to  your 

tied  it  to  him. 
.  to  speak  in  vain. 

•oked  all  around,  I  saw 
an  nor  house:  not  the 
of  settlement. 

habitation,  settlement. 
;ak,  for  you  do  not  listen 

o  my  best,  I  cannot  do 

o  his  liking. 

ly  what  you  please,  no- 

believe  you. 

i  that  they  earr  money, 

never  be  rich. 

n  vain,  for  what  we  have 

nnot  find. 

id  adieu,  good  day,  bow. 
tonor  to  bid  you  adieu, 
compliments  to  him,  (to 

me  to  him,  (to  her.) 
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Pray  present  my  compliments  to 
your  sister. 

Remember  mo  (present  my  compli- 
ments) to  him,  (to  her.) 

I  shall  not  fail. 

The  present,  (the  present  time  or 
tense.) 

Tho  past.  The  future. 

The  loss  of  time. 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue 
permits. 


Je  vous  prie  de  faire  met  eonpl 
menta  a  Mademoiselle  votre  soar 

Presentex-lui  mea  chrilites,  dam 
tret-humbles  respect*.) 

Je  n'y  manquerai  pas. 

Le  present. 

Le  passe*.  L'avenir,  le  rator 

La  perte  du  temps. 
Jouisaez  de  tons  les  plaisirs  que  la 
vertu  permet. 

Soixante-quixzixme  Themb.    8me  Sec. 

Bon  jour,  Mile.,  j'espere  que  vous  vous  portez  bien !  Pai  Phon- 
neur  de  vous  saluer,  M.  Je  suis  bien  portante,  je  vous  remercie.— 
En  effect,  vous  avez  tres-bonne  mine.  Et  vous,  vous  etes  la  saLtfi 
meme.  Vous  voulez-vous  moquer  de  moi!  car,  je  suis  a  demi- 
mort.  Non,  vraiment,  je  trouve  que  vous  avez  tres-bonne  mine. 
Vous  avez  beau  dire,  Mile.,  je  sens  que  je  ne  suis  pas  la  same" 
meme.  Vous,  M.,  vous  avez  beau  dire,  vous  ne  me  ferez  pas  croire 
que  je  n'y  vois  pas. — Avez- vous  fait  part  a  quelqu'un  de  la  nouvelle 
dont  je  vous  ai  fait  part  hier  1  Oui,  j'en  ai  fait  part  a  mon  cousin,  et 
je  me  proposais  d'en  faire  part  a  quelqu'autre  personne.  feait-ce 
un  secret  ?  Non  pas  exacteraent. — M.  F.  est  riche,  est-il  de  la 
bonne  societe  ?  Non,  il  a  beau  etre  riche,  on  ne  veut  pas  I'y 
admettre. — Le  fils  du  consul  a  perdu  beaucoup  de  temps;  maisil 
peut  le  reparer  s'il  s'applique.  Vous  avez  beau  dire,  la  perte  da 
temps  est  irreparable.  On  a  dit  avec  verite :  II  n'est  permis  d'etre 
avare  que  du  temps. 

That  old  woman  is  always  scolding,  (est  to u jours  d  gronder })  Id 
vain  I  do  my  best.  No  one  can  do  anything  to  her  liking. — You 
may  say  what  you  please;  no  one  will  believe  you.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless. — Cm  jo 2,  without  putting  yourself  to  inconvenience, 
lend  me  one  hundred  dollars  ?  As  you  have  always  used  me  well,  I 
will  treat  you  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  lend  you  that  sum.— 
Have  you  imparted  to  your  brother  what  I  told  you  to  tell  him  ?  Ai 
he  was  very  tired,  he  longed  to  go  to  sleep ;  so  that  I  have  postponed 
vraparting  it  to  him  till  to-morrow. — Will  that  do  ?    Yes,  it  will. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  loss.  A  single  minute  cannot 
Oe  recovered  (se  reeouvrer)  for  all  the  gold  in  the  (du)  world.  It  is, 
men,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  employ  well  the  time,  which 
consists  (consister)  only  of  (en)  minutes,  of  which  we  must  make 
good  use.  We  have  but  the  present;  the  past  is  no  longer  anything, 
(n/est  plus  ncn,)  and  the  future  is  uncertain,  (incertcdn.) — A  great 
<nanv  people  ruin  themselves  (.««  miier)  because  they  wish  to 
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indulge  themselves  too  much,  (d  force  de  vouloir  se  fain  du  bicn.) 
If  most  men  {la  plupait  des  hommes)  knew  how  lo  content  them 
selves  (se  contenter  de)  with  what  they  have,  they  would  be  happy 
but  their  greediness  (leur  avidite)  very  often  makes  (rendre)  them 
unhappy. — In  order  to  be  happy  we  must  forget  the  past,  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  (nc  pas  s'inquieter  de)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the 
present. — I  was  very  much  dejected  [triste)  when  my  cousin  came 
to  me,  (vint  me  trouver.)  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  V  he  asked 
me.  "  Oh,  (ah !)  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  I,  "  in  losing  that  money 
I  have  lost  everything."  "Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me;  "fa  I 
have  found  your  money." 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON,  76th.— Soixante-seizicme  Lecon,  7bm*. 


Vocabulaire.     Ire  Sec. 


Do  you  read? 
Are  you  reading  ? 


I  do. 
I  am. 


They 


axe  they  making  a  noise  f 

are  (making  one). 
Is  she  coming  f  She  is. 

Were  you  scolding  f        I  was  so. 

Will  he  not  be  dressing  himself? 

Yes,  he  will. 
To  mean. 

What  do  yon  mean  f 
I  mean  what  I  was  saying. 
What  does  that  man  mean  ?  Nothing. 
Ha  means  nothing. 
What  does  that  mean  f 

What  does :  "  Je  tuis  d  lire,"  mean  ? 
That  means :  I  am  reading. 
That  does  not  mean  anything. 
I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
To  be  cloet.         To  be  particular. 
I  do  not  like  to  deal  with  that  man, 
for  he  is  too  particular. 

To  grew  vnpatient,  to  fret. 

Die  not  fret  about  that. 

lo  etf  up,  lo  watch,    I  am  sitting  up. 

I  have  sat  up  all  night. 


Lisez-vous  ?  Je  lis. 

Etes-vous  a  lire  ($  144 — 6.)    Je  suis 

a  lire. 
Sont-ila  a  faire  du  bruit  f    lis  soct  a 

en  faire. 
Est-elle  a  venir  f    Elle  est  a  venir. 
£tiez-vous  a  gronder  ?     J'etaia  2  lc 

faire. 
Ne  sera-til  pas  a  s'habiller  ?         Si 

fait. 
Vouloir  dire. 
t  Que  voulez-vous  dire  f 
t  Je  veux  dire  ce  que  j'etais  a  dire, 
t  Que  veut  dire  cet  homme  f   Rien. 
t  II  ne  veut  rien  dire, 
t  Que  veut  dire  cela  f        Qu'est-ce 

que  cela  veut  dire  ? 
t  Que  veut  dire :    Je  $uis  4  lire  t 
t  Cela  veut  dire :  I  am  reading, 
t  Cela  ne  veut  rien  dire, 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  que  cela  veut  dire, 
t  Y  regarder  de  pros. 
t  Je  n'aime  pas  a  faire  des  affaires 
avec  cet  homme ,  car  il  y  regards 
de  trop  pres. 
t  S* impatieuter  de. 
Ne  vou8  impatientez  pas  de  celt. 
Veiller,  1.    Je  suis  a  veiller. 
J'ai  veille*  touts  la  unit. 
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To  advise     He  is  advising  him  to . . . 

The  dress,  the  costume.  An  elegant 

dress. 
To  dresi  one's  self. 
That  man  always  dresses  well. 
To  find  fault  with  something. 
That  man  always  finds  fault  with 

everything  he  sees. 
Do  you  find  fault  with  that  f 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  it. 
A  trick,  (o  turn,  a  round.*     T:  play 

a  trick. 
To  play  a  trick  upon  some  one. 
To  take  a  turn. 

I  have  taken  a  turn  round  the  garden. 
He  has  taken  a  couple  of  turnaround 

the  garden. 
To  take  a  little  turn. 
To  travel  through  Europe. 
More  (meaning)  besides. 

You  have  given  me  three  books,  but 

I  want  three  besides. 
Less.  Many  less. 

Three  less.        Three  too  many. 


ConsetZZer,  1,  de..     II est  ils est 

seiller  de  . . . 
La  raise.        Une  mise  elegant*, 

Se  mettre*  4. 

Cet  homme  se  met  toujours  bien. 
t  Trouver  4  retire  4  anetone  tkest. 
t  Cet  homme  trouve  toujours  a  reiki 

a  tout  ce  qu'il  voit. 
t  Trouvex-vous  a  redire  a  eelal 
t  Je  n'y  trouve  rien  a  redire. 
Un  tour.  Jouer  un  tour. 

Jouer  un  tour  aquelqu'un. 
t  Faire  un  tour. 
t  J'ai  fait  un  tour  de  jardin. 
t  II  a  fait  deux  tours  de  jardin. 

t  Faire  an  petit  tour. 

t  Faire  le  tour  de  P  Europe. 

De  plus.  (30',  Obs.  71.)  (Aprs*    < 

nom  ou  nomhre.) 
Vous  m'avez  donnl  trois  livres,  mm 

j'en  veux  trois  de  plus. 
De  mains.    Beaucoup  de  moins. 
Trois  de  moins.    Trois  de  trop. 


SoiXANTE-SEiziiMB  Th£me.  Ire  Sec. 
Ah !  vous  voila.  Out,  c'est  moi-meme.  Venez-vous  de  fane  tm 
petit  tour  ?  Non,  je  viens  du  magasin  de  M.  D.,  ou  je  voulais  acheter 
des  gants  de  peau  (kid)  mais  je  n'ai  pas  pu.  Et  pourquoi  done? 
n'en  a-t-il  pas?  Si  fait,  il  en  a  de  superbes;  mais  il  y  regarde  de 
trop  pres.  Que  voulez-vous  dire  par  cela?  Ce  que  je  veux  dire? 
C'est  tout  simple,  (it  is  plain.)  Je  veux  dire  qu'il  vend  cher  et  qu'il 
ne  veut  rien  rabattre.  Je  sais  qu'il  n'a  qu'un  prix ;  mais  je  ne  oroifl 
pas  qu'il  y  regarde  de  trop  pres.  N'avez-vous  pas  trouv£  a  redire  a 
son  prix  ?  Si  fait,  et  je  lui  ai  dit  qu'il  demand  ait  12  sous  et  demi  de 
plus  que  les  autres  marchands.  Et  vous  lui  avez  peut-etre  offert  25 
60us  de  moins  que  son  prix  ?  Non,  mais  12  sous  et  demi.  Alert, 
ne  vous  plaignez  pas :  ne  trouve z  pas  a  redire  a  sa  condaite,  csi 
n  y  regard ez- vous  pas  d'aussi  pres  que  lui  ?  Moi !  y  regarder  d'aasfl 
pres  que  lui ! — Jean,  qu'es-tu  a  faire  ?  Je  suis  a  nettoyer  mon  rail.— 
Quo  fait  Anne  ?  Ne  l'entendez-vous  pas?  Elle  est  a  pratiquer  sor 
piano  et  a  chanter.  Est-ce  elle  qui  est  a  pratiquer?  Je  croyaisque 
e'etait  Julie  qui  etait  a  le  faire.  Anne  a  fait  beaucoup  de  progres 
depuis  que  je  ne  l'ai  entendue. 
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Did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  and  your  cousin  Henry  are  going 
?,  Olis.  148)  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  ?  No,  I  meant  to  say 
t  he  and  I  are  going  to  make  the  tour  of  the  United  States  of 
rtb  America.  De  VAmirique  du  nord,  are  four  words  too  many, 
ited  States  is  enough. — You  like  to  find  fault ;  but  who  is  that 
mg  lady  so  elegantly  dressed  1  {mise  si  eligamment  ?)  Is  it  not  the 
5  whv  was  drinking  a  glass  of  mineral  water  at  the  corner  ?  Oh ! 
s  not  the  same.  She  looks  like  her.  At  any  rate  (apres  tout)  she 
s  on  an  elegant  dress.  She  is  walking,  (a  marcher.)  How  well 
)  walks !  Now  she  is  laughing.  How  pretty  are  her  teeth !  Hush ! 
sh!  you  make  me  mad  (vous  m'impatientcz)  with  your  exclama- 
ns !  Hush  yourself.  You  have  no  taste.  What  does  that  mean, 
*  That  means  that  although  you  dress  ($151)  well  yourself,  yoi 
j  too  particular  about  other  people's  dress. — Do  not  play  a  trie! 
on  roe.    I  will  not  play  one  upon  you. 

IVhy  have  you  played  a  trick  upon  that  man  1  Because  he  alwayi 
is  fault  with  everything  he  6ees. — What  does  that  mean,  Sir'* 
at  means  that  I  do  not  like  fo  deal  with  you,  because  you  are  toe 
ticular. — I  wonder  why  your  brother  has  not  done  his  task.  I\ 
s  too  difficult.  He  has  sat  up  all  night,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
it,  because  it  was  too  difficult. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  You  d& 
know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend,  (fem.)  Tell  me, 
I  assure  you  that  I  share  ( partager)  your  sufferings  (la  peine)  at 
U  as  your  pleasures. — I  am  sure  that  you  feel  for  me,  {prendre* 
i  &  mes  peines,)  but  I  cannot  tell  you  now  (en  ce  moment)  what 
kes  me  uneasy.  I  will,  however,  tell  you  when  an  opportunity 
ire,  (d  Voccasion.) 


Vocabulaibe.    2de  Sec. 


,  Au,  her  reach.  The  child's  reach. 

hin  my  reach.    Oat  of  my  reach. 

ise  things  are  not  within  the  reach 

'  everybody. 

bin  gun-shot. 

un-shot,  (meaning  distance.) 

9  gun-shots,  (        "        .) 

v  many  shots  have  you  fired  T 

under  wl  7  that  man  makes  such 
noise  f 
ongas. 

long  as  you  behave  well,  people 
ill  love  you. 
carry  off. 
84* 


A  la  portee  de 


Ma,  ia  portee. 

l'enfant. 

A  ma  portee.        Hors  de  ma  portee. 
Ces  chose 8  ne  sont  pas  &  la  portde 

de  tout  le  monde. 
A  la  portee  du  fusil. 
Une  portie  de  fusil. 
Deux  portees  de  fusil. 
Combien  de  coups  de  fusil  avez-vous 
tire's?  (48«.) 
Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  pourquoi  cet 

horn  me  fait  un  tel  bruit  f 
Tant  que. 
Tant   que  vous  vous  comportcrat 

bien,  on  vous  aimera. 
Enlever,  1. 
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A.  mouthful.        A  sweet  mouthful. 

To  overwhelm,  to  heap,  to  load. 

To  overwhelm  some  one  with  joy. 

Generous. 

Cuaritable,  beneficent. 

Vou  have  heaped  benefits  upon  me. 

6incere.  Sincerely. 

\n  advantage. 

The  disadvantage,  prejudice. 

'  shaii  never  say  anything  to  your 

disadvantage. 
To  surrender. 

Che  enemies  have  surrendered. 
/a  prefer. 
.  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agreeable. 

Obs.  163. 

The  drinking. 

The  eating. 

To  behold. 

Behold  those  beautiful  flowers  with 

their  color3  so  fresh  and  bright. 
The  color,  tho  complexion.  The  lily. 
The  \ioIct.        The  forget-me-not. 
The  rose.  An  emblem. 

Fresh  verd*i~e  is  salutary  to  our  eyes. 

What  was  he  doing  when  he  was  told 

of  his  cousin's  arrival  ? 
He  was  taking  hi?  music  lesson. 


Une  bonne  Load* 


Une  bouchee 

Combler,  1. 

Combler  quelqu'un  de  joie. 

Ggnlreux,  genereuse,  genereuau 

Bienfaisant,  charitable. 

Vous  m'avez  comble*  de  bienfiuti 

Sincere.  Sincerement. 

Un  a  vantage. 

Le  de*sa  vantage. 

Je  ne  dirai  jamais  rien  a  votre  U 

savantage. 
Se  rendre,  4. 

Les  ennemis  se  soi.t  rendu*. 
Prefirtr. 
Je  prefere  1*  utile  a  l'agreable. 

All  adjectives  and  verbs  used  substantively  arc  mascnlins.  Ia 

Le  boire. 

Le  manger. 

Regarder,  1. 

Regardez  ces  superbes  fleurs  ait  teiat 

si  frais  et  si  eclatant. 
La  couleur,  le  teint.  Le  1m. 

La  violette.        La  germandree. 
La  rose.  Un  emblems. 

La  verdure  fraiche  fait  du  bien  a  om 

yeux. 
Qu'6tait-il  d  faire  quand  on  vieot  loi 

annoncer  1'arrivee  de  son  coastal 
II  £tait  a  prendre  sa  lecpn  de  musiqitf • 

SoixANTK-tJEiiifeMK  Th£me.  2de  Sec. 
Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  pourquoi  cette  petite  fille  fait  taut  de  bruit! 
Elle  crie  de  cette  manuire  parce  qu'elle  veut  cette  tasse  verte  et 
jaune,  qui  est  hors  de  sa  portee.  Je  suis  presque  sur  quo  e'est  une 
enfant  t-e«-gatee ;  car,  si  elle  ne  Petait  pas  tant,  elle  aimerait  mieox 
attendre  que  de  crier.  Mais  comme  la  tasse  est  k  votre  portee, 
donnez-la-lui,  pour  combler  ses  souhaits,  (satisfy.)  Voyez,  regardez, 
vous  l'avez  comblee  de  joie.  Vous  m  avez  fait  faire  une  acucs 
charitable. — Pourquoi  ce  petit  garcon  ne  tire-t-il  pas  a  Poiseau  qd 
est  sur  Parbre ?  Ne  le  voit-il  pas?  II  sait  que  Poiseau  est  horede 
la  portee  de  son  fnsil ;  mais  il  est  a  le  veiller,  il  s'approche  pen  dp<*) 
(little  by  little.)  A  present,  regardez,  il  va  tirer.  II  a  toucbe  Poiseac, 
mais  il  ne  Pa  pas  tue. — L'amie  de  Sophie  est-elle  sincere  t  Je  II 
trois  tres-charitable  et  tres-sincere. — Qui  est  genereux  et  bienfaisantl 
— Paile-t-il  sincerement?— A-t-il  trouve  quelque  chose  k  rediro  a  !■ 
conduite  de  Pavocat  ^ — A-t-il  parie  a  son  deaavantage  1— Mario  von* 
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drait  Men  savoir  qui  aenlevc  son  porlrfeuille  Kra:n;ais. — Le  tei;;t  ile 

cctto  demoiselle  est  superbe,  n'est-ce  pas? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  at  the  concert? 
Ho  is  a  man  of  much  understanding,  (de  beaucoup  d*  esprit,)  and  not 
it  all  proud  (fier)  of  his  merit. — As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me, 
he  begins  to  speak  English,  in  order  to  practise,  and  overwhelms 
me  w»ih  politeness,  (dlionnitcte,)  so  that  I  often  do  not  Know  what 
to  answer.  His  brothers  do  the  6ame,  [en  font  autant.)  However, 
they  are  *ery  good  people;  they  are  not  only  (non settlement)  rich 
and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  and  charitable.  They  love 
me  sincerely,  therefore  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (par 
ccmuquent)  shall  never  say  anything  to  their  disadvantage.  I  should 
love  them  still  more,  if  they  did  not  make  so  much  ceremony, 
(tant  de  cerimonics ;)  but  every  one  has  his  faults,  (le  defaut,)  and 
mine  is  to  speak  too  *nuch  of  their  ceremonies. 

Behold,  ladies,  (Mesdames,)  those  beautiful  flowers,  with  their 
colors  so  fresh  and  bright ;  they  di  ink  nothing  but  water.  The  white 
lily  has  the  color  of  innocence,  (V innocence ;)  the  violet  indicates 
gentleness,  (marque  la  douceur ;)  you  may  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes. 
The  forget-me-not  has  the  color  of  heaven,  our  future  dwelling,  and 
the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  of  beauty  and  of  joy. 
You  see  all  that  personified  ( personnifie)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Ame- 
lia, (Amelie.)  How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verduro !  It  is  salutary  to 
our  eyes,  and  has  the  color  of  hope,  (de  Vcsperance,)  our  most  faith- 
ful (fidele)  friend,  (fem.,)  who  never  deserts  (quitter)  us,  not  even  in 
death,  (4  la  mart.) — One  word  more,  my  dear  friend.  What  is  your 
pleasure  t  I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
mother.  I  thank  you  for  her,  (de  sa  part ;)  I  shall  not  fail.  Fare- 
well, then. 


Sff  VENTY-SEVENTH  lESSOK^oixante-dix-septiemeLecon}71me. 
Vocadulaibe.    Ire  Seo. 


A  silk  gown. 
A  kitchen  table. 
A  mahogany  table. 
A  brick  house. 
A  atone  house. 
A  windmill. 
A  coffee-mill. 


Une  robe  de  soie. 
line  table  de  cuisine. 
Une  table  rf'acajou. 
Une  maison  de  brique. 
Une  maison  de  pierre. 
Un  moulin  a  vent. 
Un  moulin  a  cafe*. 


Oe>.  163|.  We  have  seen  (21)  that  the  prr position  de  is  put  rrtwecn  two 
aubstantivea,  the  latter  of  which  expresses  the  substance  of  which  the  former 
a  made ;  but  the  preposition  i  is  made  use  of  when  the  laUot  ei$t«iiA%ta* 
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use  of  the  former.    In  both  cases  the  order  of  the  two  tubstaiJiv*  '* 
inverted  in  French  when  they  make  a  compound  in  English. 


A  Telvet  bonnet. 

A  silver  tankard. 

A  water -mi.l. 

A  steam- mill. 

Gunpowder. 

Fir* -arm  8. 

A  one- Worse  wagon. 

A  four- horse  carriage. 

A  two- wheeled  wagon. 

A  four-wheeled  carriage. 

A  one-story  house. 

A  two-story  house. 

A  three-story  house. 

To  exaggerate,  amplify,  heighten. 

That  man  exaggerates  all   that  he 

says  and  does. 
To  take  the  place  of,  to  be  in  stead  of. 

That  man  is  a  father  to  me. 

That  umbrella  serves  him  as  a  stick. 

Dn  a  small  scale.    On  a  large  scale. 
Thereabouts,  nearly. 
Alternately,  turn  by  turn. 
To  endeavor,  to  strive. 
To  give  one's  self  up  to  grief. 
To  melt.  To  melt  in  tears. 

To  shake. 

Shake  that  tree,  and  the  fruit  will 
fall  down. 


Un  chapeau  de  velonrs. 

Un  pot  J*  argent. 

Un  moulin  d  ean. 

Un  moulin  o  vapeur. 

De  la  poudre  d  cano*. 

Des  armes  d  feu. 

Une  voiture  d  un  c!i»vV. 

Une  voiture  •  quatre  chvKii. 

Une  voiture  •  deux  roues. 

Une  voiture  &  quatre  roues. 

Une  maison  &  un  Itage. 

Une  maison  •  deux  etages. 

Une  maison  •  trois  Stages. 

Outrer,  1.  Exagerer,  * 

Cet  homme  outre  tc  1 1  ce  qu'J  J.t  v 

tout  ce  qu'il  fait. 
Tenir  lieu  de....  Servir  de  (?¥.) 
t  Cet  homme  me  tient  lieu  de  pen 
t  Cet  homme  me  sert  de  pere. 
t  Ce  parapluie  lui  tient  lieu  de  caw*, 
t  Ce  parapluie  lui  sert  de  canne. 
En  petit.  Er  grand. 

A  peu  pres. 
Tour  a  tour. 

t  S'efforcer,  1,  (de  av.  i'inf.) 
S'abandonner  d  la  douleur. 
Fondre,  4.  Fondre  en  iarmei. 

Serover,  1. 
Secouex  cet  arbre,  et  les  fruits  es 

tomberont. 


Soixaktb-dix-s*ptiemb  Theme.    Ire  See. 

Demeurez-vous  dans  une  maison  de  pierre  ou  de  boist  Notn 
occupons  une  maison  de  brique.  Presque  toutes  les  maisons  se 
oatissent  en  brique  dans  ce  quartier-ci,  (quarter,  district.) — Voolez- 
vous  faire  emplette  d'un  moulin  a  eau  ou  a  vent?  Je  preTeiele* 
moulins  a  eau,  et  je  presume  que  j'en  acheterai  un. — Madame,  I* 
moulin  a  cafe  vient  de  se  casser.  Ah!  cJest  un  malheur!  Are* 
vous  moulu  (to  grind,  moudre,*  4)  assez  de  cafe?  Non,  Madame 
pas  encore.  Envoyez  la  petite  Marguerite  emprunter  (R.2)  le 
moulin  du  voisin. — Les  voitures  a  deux  roues  ne  sont  plus  a  h 
mode.  On  a  partout  des  voitures  a  4  roues. — Est-il  a  voyager  8ft 
voiture  ?  Non,  il  est  a  voyager  par  la  route  de  fer7  (the  railroad.)— 
Comment  preferez-vous  voyager  ?  Par  le  bateau  a  vapeur.  Sophi« 
tt'eat-elle  pas  a  coudre  (coudre,*  to  sew)  sa  robe  tie  soie  %    Elle  ettk 
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A  coudre  hier/  mais  raaintenant  elle  doit  itre  d  coudre1  (she  must 
sewing*  sa  robe  de  satin. — Voulez-vous  qu'elle  couse  quelque 
ose  pour  vous  1 

Has  your  sister  been  out  to-day  ?  She  has  been  out  to  buy  seve» 
things. —  What  has  she  bought?  She  has  bought  (s'est  achete)  a 
k  gown,  a  velvet  bonnet,  and  a  lace  veil,  (un  voile  de  dentelle.)— 
hat  have  you  done  with  (de)  my  silver  tankard?  It  is  on  the 
then-table,  together  with  (avec)  the  oil-bottle,  the  milk-pot,  the 
chcr,  the  mustard-pot,  and  the  coffee-mill. — Do  you  ask  for  a 
ine-bottlo?  No,  I  ask  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  not  for  a  wine- 
ttle. — If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  the  key  of  the 
ine-cellar,  (la  cave  au  vin})  I  shall  go  for  one. — What  does  that 
in  want  of  me  ?  He  exacts  nothing ;  but  he  will  accept  what  you 
ill  give  him,  for  he  is  in  want  of  everything. — I  will  tell  you  that 
un  not  fond  of  him,  for  his  behavior  raises  suspicions  in  my  mind. 
9  exaggerates  all  that  he  says  and  does. 

You  are  wrong  in  having  such  a  bad  opinion  (une  opinion)  of  him, 
•  he  has  been  a  father  to  you. — I  know  what  I  say.  He  has  cheated 
&  en  a  small  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  whenever  he  calls  he  asks 
5  for  something.  In  this  manner  he  has  alternately  asked  me  for 
I  had :  my  fowling-piece,  my  fishing-line,  my  repeater,  and  my 
tden  candlesticks. — Do  not  give  yourself  up  so  much  to  grief, 
e  (sinon)  you  will  make  me  melt  in  tears.  Democritus  and 
raclitus  were  two  philosophers  of  a  very  different  character,  (d'un 
actcrt  bUn  different:)  the  first  laughed  at  the  follies  (lafolie)  of 
mf  and  the  other  wept  at  them. — They  were  both  right,  for  the 
lies  of  men  dese  -re  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at,  (meritent  qu'on  en 
et  qu'on  en  jleure.f* 

We  have  seen  (Obs.  90,  391,)  that  faut  (must)  can  have  no  other  nomi 
ire  but  il  If  any  other  nominative  is  used,  the  English  verb  must  is 
to  be  translated  by  faut,  but  by  some  other  verb,  usually  by  devoir. 
ictice  must,  before  this,  have  taught  the  student  that:  il  faut,  faut-il, 
faut-il,  &c.,  always  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  and  that,  of 
ree,  if  any  other  nominative  has  been  employed,  the  preceding  direction 
9  be  complied  with.  She  must  be  sewing,  the  sentence  above,  might, 
inning  with  il  faut,  have  been  correctly  rendered  by :  i7  faut  qu'elle 
d  coudre,  but,  if  elle  is  taken  for  subject,  you  are  compelled  to  say  as 
re :  elle  doit  itre  a  coudre. 

The  follies  deserve  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at.  Lea  folies  mentcnt  qu'on 
rU,  et  quon  en  pleure.  N.  B.  The  infinitive  of  a  passive  verb  coming 
T  another  verb,  is  rendered  by  quern  as  nominative  indefinite  of  the  fol- 
ing  verb,  which  must  be  put  in  its  proper  tense.  He  hopes  not  to  be 
jhed  at,  II  espere  qu'on  ne  se  moquera  pas  de  lui.  It  is  very  frequently 
owed  by  the  subjunctive,  as  in  the  exercise 
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Vocabulaikb.    2de  Sec 


To  give  birth  to,  (meaning  to  mite,  to  )  Faire  JtaJfrfc> 
cause.)  i 

To  raise  difficulties. 

To  cause  quarrels. 

To  cause  suspicions. 

The  behavior  of  that  man  raised  sus- 
picions in  my  mind. 


To  ba  in  want  of.      To  be  short  of. 

To  want. 

That  man  is  in  want  of  everything. 

I  am  in  want  of  nothing. 

To  set  the  table,  to  lay  the  cloth. 

A  cover. 

A.  table  fo  *  four  persons. 

A  table  for  ten  persons. 

A  writing-table  or  desk. 

A  dining-room. 

A  sleeping  or  bed-room. 

A  repeater. 

An  oil-bottle. 

A  mustard-pot. 

A  pitcher. 

A  fowling-piece. 

A  fishing-line. 

To  exact,  to  want  of,  to  require. 
What  do  yon  want  of  me  ? 
What  do  you  exact  of  me  ? 
I  exact  nothing  of  you. 
A.  milk-pot. 


t  Faire  nature  des  difficult** 
t  Faire  naitre  des  querellee. 
t  Faire  naitre  des  soupcpns. 
t  La  conduite  de  cet  bomme  a  £■ 

naitre  des  sou  peons  dans  mm 

esprit. 


Manquer  de. 

Cet  homme  manque  de  tout. 
Je  ne  manque  de  rien. 
t  Mettre  le  couvert, 
Un  couvert.1 

Une  table  de  qiiatre  converts. 
Une  table  de  dix  converts. 
Une  table  a  ecrire. 
Une  salle  a  manger. 
Une  chamhre  a  couchet. 
Une  montre  a  repetition. 
Une  bouteille  a  l'huile. 
Un  pot  a  moutarde. 
Un  pot  a  l'eau. 
Un  fusil  de  chasse. 
Une  ligne  a  pdcher. 
Exiger,  1. 
j>  Qu'exigez-vous  de  moil 

Je  n'exige  rien  de  vous. 
Un  pot  au  hut. 


Obe  163}.  When  the  second  noun  is  used  to  determine  the  first  more  tit 
cisely,  or  to  ihow  that  the  first  contains  a  portion  of  the  second,  it  if  pit 
ceded  by  au  or  &  la  for  the  singular,  and  aux  for  the  plural. 


The  rabbit- man. 

The  oyster-woman. 

The  bottle  with  vinegar  in,  (not  full.) 

The  bottle  of  wine,  (full  of. 

The  bottle  with  wine  in. 

The  wine-bottle,  (none  in.) 


L' homme  aux  lapins. 
La  femme  aux  huitro*. 
La  bouteille  au  vinmigns 
La  bouteille  de  vin. 
La  bouteille  an  vin. 
La  bouteille  a  vin. 


Thcsa  last  three  sentences  express  the  precise  distinction  to  be  conveyed. 

1  Convert.  Cover  (Webster)  means  everything  usually  wanted  to  eat  I 
meal  with.  Un  couvert  for  dinner  is  not  the  same  as  un  couvert  for  break 
last  or  tea.   Cups  and  saucers  being  used  at  the  latter,  and  not  at  the  1 
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I. 

>ud  of  dainties. 
d  daylight, 
town  to  a  meal 


Lea  bona  morceaux. 
II  aime  les  bona  morceaux. 
En  pie  in  jour. 
Se  mettre  a  table. 


SoiXAHTE-DIX-SEPTllME    THEKE.       2de   SeC. 

ez  a  diner  avec  nous.  Nous  avons  quelques  bons  morceaux. 
oulez  que  nous  din  ion  8  (^  151)  avec  vous,  puisque  vous  nous 

de  bons  morceaux.  Sans  doute  que  (Dir.  6)  je  le  veux, 
ent  je  ne  vous  prierais  pas  de  rester.    Mais  dinerez-vous 

;  car,  j'ai  bien  des  choses  a  acheter  cet  apres-raidi.  Laissez* 
ir  Vheure.  II  est  une  heure  moins  un  quart.  La  fille  doit 
mettre  (must  be  setting,  77*,  N.)  le  couvert;  ainsi  vous  voyez 
)us  aurez  apres  diner,  assez  de  temps  pour  faire  vos  em- 
.    Qu'avez-vous  a  acheter?    Des  bois  de  lit,  des  oreillers  de 

des  tables,  et  des  toilettes  d7acajou,  des  armoires  (walnut 
bes)  de  noyer?  Non,  non,  je  suis  a  faire  faire  tout  cela. 
ous  sommes  a  chercher  un  poele  pour  la  cuisine,  un  moulin 
des  pots  a  l'eau  de  differentes  grandeurs,  des  cuvettes,  (bowls,) 
fetieres  (coffee-pots)  des  tasses  a  cafe.  Ne  vous  faut-il  pas 
es  tasses  a  the  ?  Non,  je  crois  que  nous  ne  prendrons  pas  de 
us  ne  l'aimons  point.  Messieurs,  le  diner  est  servi.  Allons, 
;s  point  de  difficultes.  Venez  vous  mettre  a  table  et  gouter 
is  morceaux. 

5  you  seen  your  niece  ?  Yes ;  she  is  a  very  «ood  girl,  who 
well,  and  speaks  French  still  better;  therefore,  she  is  loved 
nored  by  everybody. — And  her  brother;  what  is  he  doing? 

*peak  to  me  of  him ;  he  is  a  naughty  boy,  who  writes  always 
and  speaks  French  still  worse;  he  is  therefore  iaussi  n'est-il) 
>y  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties,  but  ha  does  not  like 
Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad  daylight,  and  pretends 
11;  but  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner  he  is  generally  well 
(retabli.)  He  is  to  study  physic,  (la  medecine,)  but  he  has  not 
jhtest  inclination  for  it,  (aucune  envie.)    He  is  almost  always 

of  his  dogs,  which  he  loves  passionately?  (passumnement.) 
father  is  extremely  sorry  for  it.    The  young  simpleton  (un 
i)  said  lately  to  his  sister,  "  I  shall  enlist  as  soon  m  a  peace 
:)  is  proclaimed,  ( publier.")    My  dear  father  and  my  dew 

dined  yesterday  with  some  friends  at  the  Kin$  of  Spain, 
gne.) — Why  do  you  always  speak  English  and  never  French! 
e  I  am  too  bashful,  (timide.)  You  are  joking:  is  an  English- 
rer  bashful? — I  have  a  keen  appetite,  (grand  apf Hit ;)  pi** 
nothing  gw»d  to  eat. — Have  you  any  money?    No,  Sir.— 
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Then  I  have  nothing  to  give  yon. — Will  yon  not  let  me  have  sow 
(ne  me  donnez-vous  pas)  on  credit?  I  pledge  (engager)  my  honor. 
That  is  too  Utile. — What,  {comment,)  Sir !  What  do  you  mean!  1 
mean  what  I  say. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— Soixante-dix-huilume  Legon,  78* 
Vocabulaire.     Ire  See. 

PRESENT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present  du  Subjonctif. 

For  its  use  and  formation  see  ($151.)    That  article  is  to  be  carefoD) 
atudied. 


They 

lis,  elles 

11  faut  qu'ils 

Je 

tu           il            noaa 

Speak. 
Finish. 

partem, 
fiiiiaseni. 

parlent. 
fiuisMnt. 

parte, 
finiiee, 

paries,  parte,  parlton*, 
fiii'iatea,    finiaee,    fiuiatioos, 

Receive. 

Restore. 

recoivenf. 
rend**!. 

reeoivent. 
rendent. 

recnive 
reude, 

recoivea,  reenire,  receriooa, 
rendea,    rende,    rcndiona, 

As  the  student  is  already  acquainted  with  some  of  the  persona  of  thi 
irregular  ones,  (8  in  all,  by  our  rule,  as  may  be  seen  at  $  151,)  we  will  at 
once  introduce  them,  with  some  of  the  known  antecedents.  In  goinf  owr 
the  following,  let  the  antecedent.be  repeated  with  every  new  person.  As: 
ll  faut  qu'il  ait  la  bonti,  &c.     Il  faut  qu'Ua  aient  la,  &c. 


You  must  have  the  goednesa  to  do 

that — he,  they. . .. 
Must  I  be  here  early  ? 

la  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  here  ? 
You  must  be  here  early. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 

come. 
Is  it  the  only  one  you  know  ?  he 

knows  T        they  know  T 
It  is  the  only  one  I  know,  he  knows, 

they  know. 
When  will  it  be  time  for  us  to  come  ? 

for  her  T   for  thee  f 

It  will  be  time  for  you,  for  her,  for  me 

to  come  at  6  o'clock. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  do  that  ?       How 

do  yo  i  wish  me  to  do  it  ? 
(  wisn  >ou  to  do  it  this  way  ;  him, 

her  to  do  "t. 


II  faut  que  vous  ayei  la  bonte*  df 
faire  cela,  qu'il  ait,  qu'ils  sisal 

Faut-il  que  je  sois  iei  da  boost 
heure  f 

Faut-il  qu'il  soit  ici  T 

II  faut  que  vous  soyet  ici  da  bocat 
heure. 

II  n'est  pas  necessaire  qu'il  view*. 

Eit-ce  le  seul  que  vous  sachiei  f  qu'il 
sache  T    qu'ils  sachent  f 

C'est  le  seul  que  je  sache,  qm'U 
sache,  qu'ils  sachent. 

Quand  sera-t.il  temps  que  dovj 
venionsT  qu'elle  viennef  « 
viennes  ? 

II  sera  temps  que  vous  veniez,  qu'elfo 
vienne,  je  vienne  a  6  heures. 

Voulez-vous  que  je  faase  cela?  Com- 
ment voulez-vous  que  je  Ic  fast  I 

Je  veux  que  vous  le  fassies  enmntf 
ceci,  qu'il  U  fasse,  qu'elle  la  fa*- 
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\h  you  can  do  it,  I'd  rather 
rou\d  not  do  it. 

:  time  for  us  to  go  to  school  7 
em  7  for  thee  7 
A  time  for  us,  for  them,  for 
to  go. 

jrry  I  can  f     we  can  ?     she 
thou  canst  ? 

>t  sorry  you  can,  we  can,  she 
[  can. 

;lad  we  are  worth  as  much  as 

f  She  is. 

i  do  it  without  our  wishing  it  f 

my  wishing  it  f 

not  do  it  except  you  wish  it, 
hey  wish  it. 


Quoique  vous  puissiez  le  faire,  je 

ne   me  soucie  pas  que  vous  le 

fassiez. 
N 'est-il  pas  temps  que  nous  allions 

a  I'tteole  f  qu'ils  aillent  ?  tu  ailles  f 
II  est  grand  temps  que  nous  y  allions, 

qu'ils  y  aillent,  que  tu  y  ailles. 
Est-il  (ache*  que  je  puisse  7       Nojs 

puissions  7    qu'elle  puisse  f     que 

tu  puisses  7 
II  n'est  pas  {ache*  que  vous  puissiez, 

nous  puissions,  qu'elle  puisse, /« 

puisse. 
Est-elle  contente  ~ue  nous  valions 

autant  qu'eux  7        Elle  l'est. 
Le  fera  t-il  sans  que  nous  le  voulions  7 

vous  le  vouliez  7  je  le  veuille  7 
II  ne  le  fera  pas  sans  que  vous  le 

vouliez,  nous  le  voulions,  qu'ils  la 

veuillent. 


Soixante-dix-huitieme  Th£me.     Ire  Seo. 

roulez-vous  que  j'aille  ?  Allez  chez  le  bijoutier. — Oil  voulez- 
n'il  aille?  Je  desire  qu'il  aille  chez  le  menuisier. — Et,  elle? 
re  qu'elle  aille  chez  la  faiseuse  de  robes. — Ou  faut-il  que  je 
iiuit  h cures?  II  faut  que  vous  soyez  au  magasin.  Ou  faut-Us 
toient?  11  faut  que  Jean,  Frederic,  et  Marie,  soient  a  l'ecole. 
;e  a  dix  heures  ou  a  dix  heures  et  demie  qu'il  faut  que  nous 
au  bateau  a  vapeur?  II  faut  que  nous  y  soyons  a  dix  heures 
ie ;  mais  il  vaut  mieux  que  nous  y  allions  de  raeilleure  heure. 
ioute. — Est-il  necessaire  que  le  cuisinier  achete  plus  t/'une 
i  pound)  de  beurre?  Oui,  il  faut  qu'il  en  achete  au  molns 
rres.  Trois  livres!  y  pensez-vous?  (are  you  thinking  of  what 
y?  are  you  in  earnest?) — Faut-il  direau  boulanger  d'apporter 
its-pains*  (rolls?)  Oui,  il  faut  le  lui  dire,  car  il  n'en  appor- 
3  sans  que  nous  le  lui  disions. — Est-ce  le  seul  medecin  que 
Dnnaissiez? — N'est-il  pas  temps  que  je  traduise,  que  j'ecrivo, 
je  lise  mon  theme?— Con vient-il  {is  it  suitable)  qu'elle  recoive 
5t,  qu'elle  le  lise,  et  qu'elle  y  re"ponde  ? 
you  relate  (raconter)  something  to  me  ?  What  do  you  wish 
relate  to  you  ?  A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like.  A  little  boy 
y  at  table  (a  table)  asked  for  some  meat ;  his  father  said  that 
not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  added :  "  You  must  wait  till  (jus* 
que,  i  151)  some  is  given  to  you."  After  a  little  while,  the 
!>y,  seeing  every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing  was  given  to  him, 
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gaid  tQ  his  father:  "My  dear  father,  give  me  a  liuie  salt,  if  yen 
please."  "  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  the  father.  "  I  wish 
to  eat  it  with  the  meat  which  you  will  give  me/'  replied  (rifluptr) 
the  child.  Everybody  admired  (admirer)  the  little  boy's  wit;  and 
his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  forgotten  him,  gave  him  a  piece 
of  meat,  some  salt,  and  vegetables. 

Who  was  that  little  boy  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ?  He  was  the 
ton  of  one  of  my  friends. — Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat?  He 
asked  for  some  because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — Why  did  his  father 
not  give  him  some  immediately  1  Because  he  had  forgotten  it- 
Was  the  little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  %  He  was  wrong,  for 
he  ought  to  have  waited. — If  it  was  impolite  to  ask  for  meat,  was  it 
not  impolite  also  to  ask  for  salt,  or  anything  else  *  And  to  be  con- 
sistent, ought  not  the  father  to  have  told  him  again :  "  i  on  must  wait 
until  some  is  given  to  you?"  That  may  be;  but  although  the 
father's  conduct  may  be  called  inconsistent,  the  child's  request  was 
not  the  less  witty,  (n?en  itait  pas  moins  sjrirituelle.) — It  is  a  pity 
(t  151)  the  cook  did  not  go  to  market,  for  I  am  afraid  that  the  best 
fruit  15  sold  by  this  time,  (ne  soit  vendu  (\  151 — 6)  d  cexte  keurt-ci.)* 

VocABULAiai.    2de  Sec 


Is  it  extraordinary  that  we  do  not 
wish  it  ?— they  do  not  wish  it  ? 

It  it  (extraordinary  that  you  do  not 
wiah  it— that  they  do  not  wish  it). 

Is  it  not  vexing  (sad)  that  she  hses 

them  f    I  lose  them  f    You  lose 

some? 
It  is  very  sad  for  her  to  lose  them  ; 

for  you  to  lose  them ;  for  me  to 

lota  some. 
Is  it  right  that  I  should  get  up  and 

that  you  should  not  f 
It  u  right  for  us  both  to  get  up. 

Is  it  not  wrong  that  we  should  have 
some,  and  that  they  should  not  J 
have  any  f 

V»»,  it  is  wrong  that  you  should  re 
ceive  some  and  they  none. 


1  As  the  student  knows  the  subjunctive  present  of  the  auxiliaries  fame, 
Hrm,,  he  can  easily  form  the  compound  tenses.    Although  I  " 
Qmm*im  fait  itk. 


Est-il  extraordinaire  que  none  ne  Is 

voulions  pas  ?— qu'Us  ne  le  venill- 

ent  pas  f 
II  est  extraordinaire  que  vous  ne  k 

vouliez  pas— qu'ils  ne  le  vcuilleat 

pas. 
N'est-il    pas    facheux   qu'elk  let 

perde  f  que  je  les  perde  f  vous  a 

perdies? 
II  est  tres-facheux  qu'eUe  las  peris ; 

que  vous  les  perdies;  que  j'ss 

perde. 
Est-il  juste  que  je  me  le*ve  et  qtt 

vous  ne  vous  levies  pas  T 
II  est  juste  que  nous  nous  tanas* 

tous  deux. 
N'eat-il   pas  lnjuste  que  boss  *■ 

ayons,  et  qu'ils  n'en  slant  past 

Si  fait,  il  est  injuste  que  vous  * 
receviez  et  qu'ils  n'en  recoiveal 
pas. 
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N*  est-il  passurprenant  qu'ils  se  ajp. 

chent?  que  nous  ecus  couchions* 

si  tot  T 
Non,  il  n'est  pas  Itonnant  qu'ils  sa 

couchent,  que  vous  vous  couchiei 

si  tot. 
Ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux  qu'elle  parte 

quand  ses  oncles  partirnnt  T 
II  vaut  mieux  qu'elle  ne  parte  pas  da 

tout. 
Convient-il  que  nous  le  disions,  ou 

qu'ils  le  disent  ? 
II  ne  convient  pas  que  vous  le  disiez, 

mais  il  convient  qu'ils  le  disent. 
Est-il  possible  que  ses  chevaux  vailU 

ent  mieux  que  ceux  de  son  frere  f 
II  n'est  pas  possible  qu'ils  vaillent 

mieux. 
Est-il  a  desirer  qu'il  prenne  pen* 

sion  ? 
II  est  a  desirer  qu'il  prenne,  que  vous 


b  h  not  surprising  that  they  go  to 
bed  f  we  go  to  bed,  so  soon  f 

No.  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  go 
to  bed,  that  you  go  to  bed  so  soon. 

Is  it  not  better  for  her  to  start  when 

her  ancles  start  ? 
It  if  better  she  should  not  start  at  all. 

Will  it  do  for  us  to  say  it,  or  for 

them  T 
[t  will  not  do  for  you  to  say  it ;  but 

for  them,  it  will  do. 
Is  it  possible  that  his  horses  should 

be  worth  more  than  his  brother's  ? 
It  is  not  possible  they  should  be 

worth  more. 
Is  it  desirable  that  he  should  take 

board  I 
It  is  desirable  that  he,  that  you,  that 

we  should  take  board.  premez,que  nous  prcmons  pension. 

SonAJTE-Dix-HTJiTifcMB  Th£me.    2de  Sec. 

Est-il  surprenant  qu'il  sache  si  bien  l'allemand  ?  Non,  il  n'est  pas 
surprenant  qu'il  le  sache  si  bien,  puisque  sa  mere  est  allemande. 
Aime-t-il  qu'on  le  loue  1  II  aime  qu'on  le  loue,  mais  il  n'aime  pas 
que  nous  soyons  loues.  Suppose-t-il  que  nous  l'approuvions  ( $  151 — 5) 
que  tous  l'approuviez  1  11  suppose  que  vous  l'approuvez,  que  nous 
l'approurons,  (indicat.) — Que  diriez-vous  si  je  tous  racontais  une 
petite  anecdote  en  Francais  ?  Je  dirais  que  vous  etes  aussi  aimable 
qu'a  l'ordinaire.  Un  jeune  prince,  de  sept  ans,  etait  admire  par  tout 
la  monde  a  cause  de  son  esprit.  11  entendit  un  jour  un  ofiicier,  qui 
pariah  de  lui,  dire :  u Quand  les  enfants  ont  tant  d'esprit  dans  leur 
enfance,  ils  en  ont  ordinairement  fort  peu  quand  ils  sont  avances  en 
age."  "  S'il  en  est  ainsi,"  dit  le  jeune  prince,  "  vous  devez  avoir  eu 
infiniment  d'esprit  dans  votre  enfance!" — Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que 
tous  savez  cette  anecdote  *  II  a  fallu  que  je  la  traduise  hier,  (I  had 
to. . . . )— Desiro-t-on  qu'elle  reussfese  ou  que  vous  reussissiez?  Or 
ne  desire  pas  que  nous  reussissions 5  mais  qu'elle  reussisse. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  relate  to  you  another  anecdote  ?  Yoc  will 
greatly  (beaucoup)  oblige  me. — Some  one  purchasing  some  gooes  of 
a  shopkeeper,  (un  marchand,)  said  to  him :  "  You  ask  too  much , 
you  must  (4  151)  not  sell  so  dear  to  me  as  to  another,  because  I  am 
a  friend,  [puisque  je  suis  des  amis  de  la  maison.")  The  merchant 
ftpliod :  "  Sir,  we  must  gain  something  by  (avtc)  our  friends,  for  our 
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enemies  will  never  come  to  the  shop." — An  Englishman,  jq  fiitf 
visiting  France,  met  with  a  very  young  child  in  the  streets  of  Calais, 
who  spoke  the  French  language  with  fluency  and  elegance,  (cos* 
rammcnt  et  avcc  elegance.)  "  Good  heaven,  (Mon  Dieu!)  is  it  possi- 
ble ?"  exclaimed  he,  "that  even  children  here  speak  the  French 
language  wiih  purity,  (la  purete.") 

Let  us  seek  (rechercher)  the  friendship  of  the  good,  and  aroid 
(ivttcr)  the  society  of  the  wicked  (le  mechant;)  for  bad  company 
corrupts  (les  mauvaiscs  societes  corrompent)  good  manners,  (fes  bonnet 
maurs.) — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day  ?  It  snows  continually, 
(toujour*,)  as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and  according  tc  all  appearance*, 
will  also  snow  to-morrow. — Do  you  think  it  will  snow  (§  151 — 5)  to* 
morrow  also  ?  I  hope  it  will,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  ii 
very  cold.  And  I  am  (et  mot,  je  me  porte)  always  very  well  when  it  ii 
neither  cold  nor  warm. — It  is  too  windy  to-day,  and  we  shcnld  do 
better  if  we  stayed  at  home.  Whatever  weather  it  may  be,  (Qsrf- 
que  temps  quril  fosse,  $  151 — 11,)  I  must  go  out ;  for  I  promised  to  be 
with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my  word, 
(tenir*  parole.) 

VoCABULAIRE.      3m«  SeC. 

See  ($  151)  and  study  it  carefully,  and  make  a  list  of  the  antecedents  J 
they  occur. 

It  seems  you  are  angry,  (you  appear.)  I  Ilsemble1  que  vous  toyes {ache*  (RA.) 
You  appear  angry,  (to  be  angry.)       |  Vous  semblcz  (ache,  (Stre  fachi.) 

The  subjunctive  is  employed  in  the  first  sentence  because  il  semble  \s  osed 
onipersonally ;  but  not  being  used  so  in  the  second,  the  indicative  is  employed 


Is  it  sufficient  that  you  and  I  should 

complain  of  it  7 
Yes,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  complain 

of  it  (for  us  to  complain.)    So  that 

neither  she  nor  they  must  complain. 
Let  him  come  if  he  wishes. 
Let  them  wait  if  they  have  a  mind. 
Let  Julius  write  the  Utter,  and  you 

will  carry  it. 


Suffit-il  que  vous  vous  en  plaigniei 

et  que  je  m'en  plaigne  f 
Oui,  il  suflit  que  nous  nous  en  plai- 

gnions.    Ainsi  ni  lui  ni  eux  nt 

doivent  s'en  plaindre.  (77\  K.) 
Qu'ii  vienne  s'il  veut.  ($  150—7.) 
Qu'ils  attendent  s'ils  en  ont  enrie. 
Que  Jules  ecrive  la  lettre,  et  voni  U 

porterez. 


Obs.  164.  We  saw  i$  150—7)  that  the  3d  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  of  the  impera- 
tive were  like  the  same  persons  of  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  cons" 
quently,  wc  can  now  use  those  persons  of  the  imperative  without  difficulty. 


1 11  semble,  it  seems,  is  also  construed  with  the  indicative  when  it  hsi  « 
fodxect  object,  as  :  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  angry  ;  i7  me  semble  que  msi 
itet  fdchi.  It  seems  to  thee,  il  te  semble,  2  lui  semble,  &c,  to  hi*  Of 
nsr,  &a. 
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r.:.  t  hn:i  hnve  the  goodness  toholJ  it. 
Lri  Sophia  receive  her  reward. 
Where  do  you  prefer  him  to  buy  the 

candy  ?  Let  him  buy  it  at  the 

grocer's. 
Watch  the  bird.     Take  care  it  does 

not  run  or  fly  away. 
Let  them  mind  it. 
Ask  Betsy  to  tell  the  cook  to  cook 

the  salt  fish. 
I  doubt  her  being  able  to  cook  it,  for 

her  coal  fire  is  almost  out.  (§  151-2.) 

I  wish  you  may  succeed. 

I  doubt  that  he  is  arrived.  (R.  2.) 

I  wish  to  be  obeyed. 

I  wish  him  to  be  told  so. 

lie  wishes  me  to  have  patience. 

I  doubt  his  being  at  home.  (R.  2.) 

I  fear  we  shall  have  a  storm. 

He  denies  having  done  it. 

He  complains  of  your  having  ill- 
treated  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  your  having  done 
it. 

I  regret  that  yon  should  have  been 
obliged  to  wait. 

You  will  approve  of  my  not  going 
thither. 

He  disapproved  of  your  having  said  it. 

Wha  do  you  wish  these  men  to  buy  ? 

What  do  you  wish  him  to  answer  ? 
Do  you  expect  him  to  give  you  his 

goods  for  nothing  ? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  drink  ? 

Soixante-dix-huiti£mb  TniME.     8me  Sec. 

Sufiit-il  que  vous  le  disiez  pour  qu'on  le  croie  ?    N'est-il  pas  sufll 

•ant  que  je  le  di3e  pour  qu'on  le  croie? — Merite-t-il  qu'on  1'attende ? 

(f  151 — 2.)    S'il  mcrite  qu'on  1'attende !     Sansdoute  qu'il  le  mlrite! 

— S'il  a  pardu  le  feuillet,  qu'il  le  rctrouve,1  (find  it  again.)    Qu'il  le 

1  The  syllable  re  prefixed  to  a  French  verb,  corresponds  in  English  to  t 
lack,  again,  anew,  or  re.  Venir,  revenir,  to  come  back  ,  porter,  reporter,  to 
carry  back  or  again ;  trouver,  retrouver,  to  find  o^ain  ;  voir,  revoir,  to  f et 
again ;  renauveler,  to  renew ;  doubler,  rcdoublcr,  to  redouble,  &c. ;  coa- 
•iderer,  reconridirer,  to  consider  again  or  anew. 
86* 


Qifi!  ait  la  l»o:ito  cic  le  iciiir. 

Que  Sophie  recoive  sa  recompense. 

Oii    prelerez-vous  qu'il    achete    le 

candi  f  Qu'il  1' achete  chct 

l'epicicr. 
Veillcz  l'oiseau.   Prenez  garde  qu'il 

nes'enfuie,  (ne  s'en  aille,  M'envole.) 
Qu'ils  y  prennent  garde. 
Priez  Lisette  de  dire  a  la  cuisinicre 

de  /aire  cuire  le  poisson  sale. 
Je  doute  qu'elle  puisse  le  faire  cuire, 

car  son  feu  de  charbon  est  presque 

e'teint. 
Je  desire  que  vous  riut$i*$icz. 
Je  doute  qu'il  *oit  arrivd. 
Je  veux  qu'on  m'obiis$e. 
Je  souhaite  qu'on  le  lui  dise. 
II  veut  que  j'ate  patience. 
Je  doute  qu'il  soit  a  lamaison. 
Je  croins  que  nous  n'ayons  un  orage. 
II  nie  qu'il  Vait  fait. 
II   se   plaint  que  vous  Vayez  mal- 

trait  e. 
Je  suis  au  descspoir  que  vous  Vayet 

fait. 
Je  regrette  que  vous  ayez  el6  oblige" 

d'attendre. 
Vous  trouverez  bon  que  je  n'y  ailU 

pas. 
II  a  trouve"  mauvais  que  vous  Vayez 

dit. 
Que  voulez-vous  que  ces  hommes 

achitent  1 
Que  voulez-vous  qu'il  riponde? 
Vous  attendez-vous  a  ce  qu'il  vous 

donne  see  merchandises  pour  ricn  ? 
Que  voulez-vous  que  je  boive  t 
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retrouve !  c'est  plus  aise  a  dire  qu'a  faire.  Qa'il  essaie.— Tent» 
vous  bien  la  flute  1  Prenez  garde  qu'elle  ne  torabo.  Jelatiena 
bien.  Je  prendrai  garde  qu'elle  ne  tombe. — II  est  Impossible  qoele 
courrier  ne  soit  pas  encore  arrive !  Pourquoi  Salomon  reste-t-0  a 
long-temps?  II  est  possible  que  la  neige  aitempeche*  le  courrier 
d'ar river  a  Pheure  ordinaire.  II  est  possible  que  cela  soit;  mail 
j'ospere  qu'il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi.  (}  151 — 2.)  Je  I'espere  aussi,  mais 
ayons  patience  jusqu'a  ce  que  Salomon  revienne.  Quelquedesr 
que  von 8  ayez  d'avoir  vos  lettres,  <tt  quelqu'importantes  que  lea  nou* 
velles  puissent  ctre,  il  faut  que  nous  attendions  avec  patience.  Vooi 
en  parlez  bien  a  votre  aise.    J'attends  sans  m'impatienter. 

Have  you  corrected  Louisa's  exercise  t  Yes,  I  have. — How  many 
mistakes  bad  she  1  She  had  but  three  or  four.  Bat  three  or  four! 
That  is  a  good  deal  for  her. — The  exercise  must  nave  been  "try 
hard,  (difficult.)  (771,  N.)  It  was.  She  is  the  most  attentive  and 
studious  pupil  I  have. — Are  you  not  afraid  we  shall  have  (f  151—6) 
a  storm  ?  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a  violent  one.  See,  how  black 
tne  sky  is  at  the  west ! — Are  you  glad  that  I  did  it,  and  that  he  could 
not  do  it?  (622,  N.  1.)  I  am  glad  you  did  it;  but  I  am  sorry  that  he 
could  not  do  it.  Let  the  girl  go  (06s.  164)  to  the  apothecary's.  What 
do  you  wish  her  to  purchase  ?  I  want  her  to  buy  some  perfumed 
Boap,  and  to  ($  151 — 9)  put  it  in  my  desk. 

What  must  we  bring  you  from  the  country  ?  Is  it  necessary  that 
you  should  go  ?  We  have  promised  to  go.— Would  you  not  be 
astonished  if  we  did  not  keep  our  promise?  ($148,  N.  3.)— You 
come  late ;  you  have  made  us  wait  a  long  time.  We  regret  that 
you  have  been  obliged  to  wait. — How  long  have  you  been  waiting? 
Never  mind  the  time  we  have  already  lost,  let  us  lose  no  more;  but 
.et  us  finish  our  affair  quickly,  so  that  (afin  que,  \  151)  we  may  go 
home.  It  seems  you  are  a  little  cross,  (un  peu  de  mauvaisc  kumew.) 
7t  does  not  suit  you,  Sir,  to  find  fault  with  me,  when  the  fault  is 
yours.    Come.    Let  us  have  done. 

Vooabulaiu.    4me  Sec. 


;  beliove  he  Is  in  the  right. 

Do  you  believe  that  horse  is  worth  a 

hundred  crowns  ? 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  worth  a 

hundred  crowns. 
I  hope  he  will  come. 
Do  rou  hope  he  will  come  1 
I  think  he  has  done  it. 
Do  you  think  he  has  done  it  f 
If  you  think  it  will  be  fine  weather, 

let  us  set  out  for  the  country. 


Ind.  Je  crois  qu'il  a  raiaon. 
Subj.   Croyez-vous   que  ce  coeval 

vat'/Ze  cent  ecus  f  ($151—5.) 
Subj.  Jene  crois  pas  qu'il  vatZfc cent 

e*cus. 
Ind.  J'espere  qu'il  viendra. 
Subj.  Esperez-vous  qu'il  vima<f 
Ind.  Je  pcnse  qu'il  l'a  fait. 
Subj.  Pensez-vous  qu'il  Vcit  futV 
Si  vous  pensei   qu'il  fus*  beat 

temps,  partons  pour  la  < 
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lat  they  will  come.  ($  151—6.) 
raid  you  will  ipeak  of  me. 
>  not  fear  that  you  might  speak 

fear  to  offend  him  t 

Obs.  65.) 

irehended  you  would  do  it. 

lot  afraid  that  the  man  will 

.  <*151- 7.) 

doubt  my  being  always  your 

L  (*  151-6.) 

i  not  deny  your  having  done  it. 


Je  craina  qu'ils  ne  viennent. 

J'ai  peur  que  tous  ne  parlies  de  moi 

Ne  craint-il  pas  que  tous  n'en  par- 

liext 
Craignet  -vous  de  1'oifenser  f 

Si  j'appfehendais  que  tous  le  fissiez. 
Je  n'ai  pas  peur  que  l'homme  vienne, 


Ne  doutez  pas  que  je  ne  aoia  toujoura 

votre  amL 
II  ne  nie  pas  que  vous  ne  l'ayet  fait. 

irx.  The  subjunctive  is  further  governed  by  an  adjective  or  parti- 
receded  by  one  of  the  verbs,  itre,*  to  be ;  paraitre*  to  appear  * 
,  to  seem.    Some  of  such  adjectives  or  participles  are : 


afflicted, 
glad, 
charmed, 
satisfied. 


Enchante,  enchanted, 

fetonne",  astonished. 

F&che\  sorry. 

Surpris,  surprised,  &c. 

Je  BuiefdcM  qu'elle  *oit  malade. 

Je  suis  charmi  que  vous  eoyez  ici. 

Je  suis  bien  aise  qu'il  ait  eu  son  ar- 
gent. 

Elle  est /scale  que  vous  soy  ex  mon 
ami. 

Je  suis  4tonni  que  vous  ne  soyet  pas 
plus  attentif. 

Je  suis  enchanti  que  votre  scour  soil 
re'tablie. 

Votre  pere  est  affligi  que  vous  sum- 
quiez  vos  lecons. 

Je  suis  surpris  que  vous  n'ayez  pas 
fait  votre  devoir. 


t, 

rry  that  she  is  ill. 
tanned  that  you  are  here, 
lad  that  he  has  received  his 

y- 

ingry  that  you  are  my  friend. 

rprised  that  you  are  not  more 

tive. 

ttremely  glad  that  your  sister 

jcovered. 

ther  is  afflicted  that  you  miss 

lessons. 

rprised  thf t  yot  have  not  done 

task. 

165.  In  all  these  instances,  if  de  ce  should  be  placed  before  que  or 
indicative  follows.    But  the  subjunctive,  as  above,  is  preferable. 

Je  suis  charmi  de  ce  que  vous  6tee 

ici. 
II  est  bien  aise  de  ce  que  vous  aves 

eu  votre  argent. 


armed  at  your  being  here. 

(lad  that  you  have  received 
money. 


tain  that  you  are  in  the  wrong. 
>t  certain  that  you  are  in  the 
(*  151-4.) 

ibable  that  he  will  do  it. 
ibable  that  he  will  do  it  ? 
e  that  he  is  capable  of  it. 
true  that  he  is  capable  of  it. 


Ind.  II  est  certain  que  vous  avei  tort. 
Subj.  II  n'est  pas  certain  que  vous 

ayez  raison. 
Ind.  II  est  probable  qu'il  le  fera. 
Subj.  Est-il  probable  qu'il  le  fasse  f 
Ind.  II  est  vrai  qu'il  en  est  capable. 
Sub;.  S'il  est  vrai  qu'il  en  soUceVehVa. 
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Soixasti-dix-huitieme  Th&mb.    4me  See. 

Goyez-vous  qu'il  ait  raison  ou  qu'elle  ait  raison  ?  Nouscroyoot 
qu'ils  ont  tort,  tous  deux. — Si  le  colonel  est  en  ville,  je  craias  b« 
qu'il  ne  vienne  nous  voir.  Et  moi,  je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne  pas.— Croi* 
ent-ils  que  leur  maison  vaille  dix  mille  gourdes  ?  Qu'ils  le  croicnt 
ou  non,  ils  en  demandent  ce  prix-la. — Elle  a  peur  que  nous  no  pt> 
lions  d'elle,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Peu  lui  importc,  (it  is  of  little  importance 
to  her;  she  does  not  care,)  que  nous  parlions  d'elle  ou  que  nousn'ea 

pailions  pas. — M.  D a    romis  de  venir.  n'est-co  pas?    Espere* 

tous  qu'il  vienne  malgrS  le  mauvais  temps  ?  J'espere  qu'il  viendn 
malgre  le  mauvais  temps,  car  je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  tienne  parole. 
Nous  craignons  beaucoup  que  cet  homme  ne  revienne  pendant  vote 
absence.    Je  n'ai  pas  peur  qu'il  revienne,  aiusi  ne  craignez  rieo. 

You  have  forbidden  him  to  go  to  the  wharf,  (vans  lui  avez  diftnii 
de;)  do  you  think  he  went  there  ?  ($  151.)  I  do  not  think  he  went, 
but  his  sister  thinks  he  did  go. — Is  he  not  afraid  that  you  will  busy 
yourself  with  it?  I  care  very  little  whether  he  is  afraid  or  not  IPeu 
m'importe  que}  }  151.) — If  you  think  that  we  can  go  to  Burlington  and 
come  back  in  two  hours,  let  us  start.  I  do  not  think  we  can  go  and 
return  in  so  short  a  time.  ($  200.) — As  it  is  important  that  we  should 
see  the  lawyer  before  Tuesday,  suppose  we  go,  (should  go )  Very 
well,  let  us  go. — Let  John  take  care  of  the  store  during  my  absence. 
John  or  William  ?  No  matter  which,  (nimporte  Uqutl,)  provided 
the  store  is  taken  ($  151 — 2)  care  of. 

Are  you  not  glad  we  have  received  the  invitation  we  so  raxh 
desired?  I  am  very  glad,  on  your  account,  that  we  have  received 
it.  On  my  account !  How  ?  don't  you  wish  to  go?  I  care  very  little 
about  i'  That  is  something  new.  I  thought  that  you  were  as  anxious 
to  go  (vous  aviez  axt'ant  envie  dy  allcr)  as  I.  I  was  as  anxious  to  go 
as  you  at  first ;  bu»  now  I  think  I  would  rather  not  go.  It  is  asto- 
nishing thrt  you  change  so ! — Sarah,  I  am  glad  you  are  here.  Are 
you,  indeed  ?  I,  for  my  part,  am  glad  I  am  here.  (28a,  Obs.  65.)— 
Is  not  that  clerk's  uncle  much  afflicted  that  his  nephew  behaves  so 
badly?  No,  he  cares  very  little  now,  whether  he  behaves  well  oi 
not :  at  first,  he  was  very  much  afflicted  at  it.     I  believe  he  was. 


SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON. —Soixante-dix-v.euvieme  Legm,  79  * 

Vocabulaike.     Ire  Sec. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  IMPERFECT.— Subjon^tif  Imparfatt. 

tor  its  formation  see  ($  152.)    That  article  is  to  be  carefully  studied. 

After  the  following  conjunction*  use  the  subjunctiv  : 
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far  from. 
\  not  that. 


can  go 


AJin  que,  that,  in  order  thatv 

to  the  end  that. 

J.  mains  que . .  ne,  unless. 

Au  cos  que,  if. 

Avant  que,  before. 

Bien  que,  though.         [—6.) 

Deeratnteque.ne,  for  fear,  lest,  (i  151 

De  peur  que,  lest. 

En  cos  que,  in  case,  if. 

Encore  que,  though. 

Jusqu'd  ee  que,      till,  until. 

Loin  que, 

Nan  que, 

Hon  pas  que, 

Will  you  stay  here  until  I 
out  with  you  T 

I  will  go  out  before  he  comes  back. 

If  you  had  what  you  have  not,  you 
would  be  rich. 

I  sent  you  my  book,  that  you  might 
read  it. 

Unless  you  accompany  her,  she  will 
not  go  out. 

Though  your  children  were  idle,  yet 
they  improved.  .. 

If  a  man  had  ever  so  little  acquaint- 
ance with  another,  he  was  bound 
to  take  a  part  in  the  dispute,  and 
venture  his  person  as  much  as  if 
he  had  himself  been  angry. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  they  will  not  go. 

Though  she  was  little  and  bad-look- 
ing, she  waa  nevertheless  amiable. 

1  would  not  have  her  for  a  wife, 
though  she  is  rich,  and  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  because  she  is  not 
good-hearted. 

Provided  you  are  my  friend,  I  am 
satisfied. 

Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong. 


I^onobstant  que, 

Posi  que, 

Pour  que, 
Pour  pen  que, 

Pourvu  que, 
Quoique, 
Sans  que, 
Si  pen  que, 
Soit  que. 
Suppose"  que, 


for  all  that,  not. 
withstanding  that, 
suppose  that. 

that,  in  order  that, 
if  ever  so  little,  he  w 

little  soever, 
provided,  save  that 
though . . . 
without . . . 
however  ittle. 
whether, 
suppose  th?. 


Voulcz-vous  rester  ic'ijusqu'icequt 
je  puisse  sortir  avec  vous  ? 

Je  wrtirai  avant  qu  il  ne  retienne. 

En  cas  que  * cus  eussiez  ce  que  vous 
n'avez  pas,  vous  series  riche. 

Je  vous  envoyai  mon  line,  afin  que 
vous  le  lussiez. 

A  mains  que  vous  no  Vaccompagniet, 
elle  ne  sortira  pas. 

Bien  que  vos  enfant 8  fussent  pares* 
seux,  ils  faisaient  des  progres. 

Pour  peu  qu'un  homroe  /u(  connu 
d'un  autre,  il  fall  ait  qu'il  entrdt 
dans  la  dispute,  et  qu'il  paydt  de 
sa  person  ne,  comme  s'il  avait  eta* 
lui-meme  en  colure. 

Quoiqu'W  en  soit,  ils  n'iront  pas. 

Quoiqu'cllefut  petite  ct  qu'elle  eiU 
mauvaise  mine,  elle  ne  laissait  pas 
d'etre  aim  able. 

Je  ne  la  voudrais  pas  pour  fern  me, 
quoiqu'elle  soit  riche,  et  qu'elle  ait 
beaucoup  d'esprit,  parce  qu'elle 
n'a  pas  bon  cceur. 

Pourvu  que  vous  soyez  de  mes  amis, 
je  suis  content. 

Soit  que  vous  ayez  raison  ou  tort. 

Soixante-dix-neuvieme  Th£mb.  Ire  Sec. 
Preferan-il  que  je  le  fisse?  Non,  il  ne  prefer  ait  pas  que  vous  le 
fissiez. — Ne  prefererait-il  pas  que  vous  y  allassiez  ?  Non,  mais  il 
prefererait  qife  ses  neveux  y  allassent.  Jerome  n'etait-il  pas  un 
assez  bon  domestique  ?  Si,  quoiqu'il  oubliat  quelqae  fois  de  ferroer 
les  portes.— • Niait-il  qu'il  ne  l'eut  fait?  Non,  il  ne  le  niait  pas.— 
Se  plaignit-il  que  vous,  lui,  et  moi,  nous  eussions  tout  mange  1    Qta&, 
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d  ne  se  piaignit  pas  que  nous  eussions  tout  mange,  mais  il  sfe 
etonna. — Ne  se  souciait-il  pas  que  vous  vinssiez  *  11  anrait,  ai 
contraire,  beaucoup  desirl  que  je  vinsse,  mais  il  ne  se  souciait  pat 
que  ces  enfants-li  vinssent. — APezigeares-vous  pas  (require)  qot 
nous  le  promissions  sur  le  champ  1  Je  ne  m'en  souviens  pas.  Eet-ce 
que  j'exigeai  que  vous  le  promissiez? — fetait-il  a  ecrire  quand 
vous  l'appelates  1 — Pourquoi  Totre  ami  ne  vient-il  pas  a  oette  hears* 
ci  ?    II  faut  qu'il  soit  a  etudier. 

M.  de  Turenne  would  never  buy  any  thing  on  credit  of  tradesmen, 
{Le  marchand,)  for  fear,  he  said,  they  should  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
money,  if  he  happened  to  be  killed.  All  the  workmen  who  wen 
employed  about  his  house  had  orders  (avcrit  ordre)  to  bring  in  their 
bills  (un  mimoire)  before  he  set  out  (1 152)  for  the  campaign,  (* 
mettre*  en  campagne,)  and  they  were  regularly  paid. — Yon  will 
never  be  respected  (respecter)  unless  you  forsake  (abandanner)  the 
bad  company  you  keep. — You  cannot  finish  your  work  to-night, 
unless  I  help  you. — I  will  explain  to  you  (expliquer)  every  difficulty, 
that  you  may  not  be  disheartened  (dicourager)  in  your  undertaking, 
(unc  enterprise.) 

Suppose  you  should  lose  your  friends,  what  would  become  of 
you  ?  In  case  you  want  my  assistance,  call  me j  I  shall  help  you.— 
A  wise  and  prudent  man  (un  homme  sage  el  prudent)  lives  with  eco- 
nomy when  yonng,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labour  when  he  is  old. — Carry  this  money  to  Mr.  N.,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  pay  his  debts,  (une  dette.) — Will  you  lend  me 
that  money  ?  I  will  not  lend  it  you  unless  you  promise  to  return 
(rendre)  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can. — Did  the  general  arrive t  He 
arrived  yesterday  morning  at  the  camp,  (le  camp,)  weary,  (las,)  and 
tired,  (harasse,)  but  very  seasonably,  (tris-d  propos;)  he  immediately 
gave  his  orders  to  begin  the  action,  though  he  had  not  yet  all  his 
troops. — Are  your  sisters  happy  1  They  are  not,  though  they  are 
rich,  because  they  are  not  contented. 

Yooabulaibe.  2de  Sec 

The  Perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  (Parfait  du  S\.bjonetif)  is  formes' 
by  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle.  It  requires  an  ml* 
cedent. 

(  must  have  sent  them  there. 
She  must  have  come  early. 


Although  he  has  not  dressed  himself. 
Don't  you  hope  the  thief  has  been 
taken? 


II  faut  que  je  les  y  ai  envoyes. 
II  faut  qu'elle  soit  venae  de  bmne 

heure. 
Quoiqu'il  ne  se  soit  pas  habilll. 
N'esperes-vous  pas  que  le  volets  in 

Itiprisf 


It  combines  wirh  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  Indicative.  (*  151— 11* 
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li«  will  not  come  al. hough  I  have 

invited  him. 
Shall  (should)  wa  go  without  being 

invited? 
She  always  looki  (looked)  well,  how- 
little   she  may  (might)  be 


11   ne   vicndra  pas  quoique  je  I'aie 

invite. 
Ircns-nous   (irione-neue)   sans   que 

nous  soyons  (fueeions)  invites  f 
Elle  a  (avail)  toujour*  bonne  mine, 

ripe*  oVeUe  soit  (fit)  habillee. 

Je  ne  croie  pas  qu'il  se  soit  rejoui  de 
la  bonne  nouvelle  que  nous  avons 
reeue. 

The  Pluperfect  o?  the  Subjunctive  (Plut  queparfait  du  Subjonctif) 
%  formed  from  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  ano- 
ther verb.  (t  151 — 12.)    It  combines  with  the  {fast  tenses  and  conditionneU, 


I  do  not  think  he  rejoiced  at  the  good 
as  mi  wo  have  received 


Before  I  had  loved. 

Before  she  had  departed. 

Before  they  had  gone  away. 

Although  you  had  been  seen. 

He  deserved  to  have  been  punished. 

He  was  exercising  the  functions  of 
consul, although  his  nomination  had 
not  been  ratified  by  the  senate. 


Avant  que  j'cussc  aime*. 

Avant  qu'elle  fut  partie. 

Avant  qu'ils  e'en  fussent  tiles. 

Quoique  vous  eussiez  Jte*  vus. 

II  mentait  qu'on  l'eiit  puni. 

II  remplissait  les  fonctionsde  consul, 
quoique  sa  nomination  n'eut  pas 
616  sanctionnee  par  ie  senat. 


Ubt.  165.  Some  conjunctions  govern  the  indicative  when  the  seD.ence 
affirms  positively  that  the  thing  in  question  is  or  will  be,  and  the  subjunc- 
tive whon  it  is  not  certain,  or  only  wished  for.    They  are  the  following: 

De/aeon  que,  De  maniire  que. 


De  eerie  que.  En  eorte  que, 

TeUement  que. 

Simenque. 

You  behave  in  such  a  manner  that 

you  are  loved  by  everybody. 
Behave  in  such  a  manner  that  you 

may  be  loved. 


So  that,  in  so  much  that. 

Except  that. 

Ind.  Vous  vous  conduisez  de  face* 

quevoua  gtes  aime*  de  tout le  moods. 
Subj.  Conduisez- vous  de/aeon  que 

vous  toyex  aime*. 

SorxAjrrE-DLX-NxtmxMi  Tiitm.    2de  See. 

Guillaume  est-il  a  lire  dans  sa  ehambre  %  Non,  il  etait  a  jouer  do 
la  flute  dans  le  jardia  avant  que  vous  entrassiez. — Qu'est-il  a  fairs 
maintenant  ?  II  faut  qu'il  soit  a  se  promener  dans  le  bosquet,  (grove.) 
— Fant-il  que  j'aille  l'appeler?  Non,  qu'il  s'y  prome  ne ;  mais  en 
cas  qu'il  revlenne  bientot,  vous  lui  direz  que  je  desirerais  qu'il 
*rhabillat  pour  sortir  avec  mot.  S'il  eut  su  (had  he  known)  que  vous 
dejsiriez  qu'il  sortit  avec  vous,  il  se  serait  deja  habille.  Ccla  ne  press* 
fea,  (there  is  no  hurry.)  II  aura  le  temps  de  se  preparer  avant  quo 
je  sois  prete  moi-me^ae.— Pour  peu  que  vous  eussiez  attendu  ce 
matin,  vous  auriez  pu  voir  le  general,  car  vous  e'tiez  a  peine  sorti 
qu'il  est  rentr^.    Puis-je  avoir  le  platsir  de  le  voir!    Non,  il  ett 
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encore  sorti.  Ne  vaut-il  pas  mieux  que  vous  attendiez !  Si  fait 
pourvu  que  vous  soyez  sur  qu'il  rentrera  bient6t 

Although  they  have  a  good  memory,  that  is  not  enough  to  lean 
any  language  whatever,  (ouelque  langue  que  ce  soit ;)  they  must  make 
use  of  their  judgment,  (U  jugement.) — Behold  how  amiable  that  lad; 
is;  for  aV  that  she  (quoiqu'elle)  has  no  fortune,  I  do  not  love  her  the 
less. — VYdl  you  lend  me  your  violin  ?  I  will  lend  it  you,  provided 
you  return  it  to  me  to-night. — Would  your  mother  call  upon  me? 
She  would,  provided  you  would  promise  to  ake  her  to  the  coarert 
1  shall  not  cease  to  importune  [importuntr)  her,  till  she  has  forgiven 
me. — Give  me  that  penknife.  I  will  give  it  you,  provided  you  will 
not  make  a  bad  use  of  it. — Shall  you  go  to  London  ?  I  will  go,  pro- 
vided you  accompany  (accompagner)  me ;  and  I  will  write  again 
irecrire*)  to  your  brother,  lest  he  should  not  have  received  my  letter. 

Where  were  you  during  the  engagement?  I  was  in  bed  to  bare 
my  wourds  (une  blessure)  dressed,  (panser.)  Would  to  God  (Pliti 
Dieu)  I  had  been  there !  I  would  have  conquered  (vair.cre)  or  per- 
ished, (pirir.)  We  avoided  an  engagement  for  fear  we  should  be 
taken,  their  force  being  superior  (supirieure)  to  ours. — God  forbid  (4 
Dieu  ne  plaisc,  with  the  subjunctive,)  I  should  blame  your  conduc- 
but  your  business  will  never  be  done  properly  unless  you  do  it  your- 
self.— Will  you  set  out  soon  ?  I  shall  not  set  out  till  I  have  dined.— 
Why  did  you  tell  me  that  my  father  was  arrived,  though  you  knew 
the  contrary  \  You  are  so  hasty,  (prompt,)  that  however  little  yon 
are  contradicted  (contrarie)  you  fly  into  a  passion  (s'emporter)  in  an 
instant. 

VOCABULAIRK.       SlDO  See. 


Since  you  know  him  and  are  respon- 
sible for  him.  ($  151—9.) 

Unless  you  are  attentive,  and  do 
your  task  regularly,  you  will  not 
learn. 

If  your  friend  were  here,  and  would 
call  upon  me.  ($  151 — 10.) 

If  he  loved  me,  and  sincerely  wished 
my  welfare. 

If  anybody  come,  and  I  should  not 
be  at  home,  send  h:  me. 

If  your  brother  -rrites  to  you,  and 
you  are  satisfied  with  his  letter,  I 
beg  of  you  to  let  me  know  it. 

Be  industrious,  that  your  parents 
may  be  satisfied.  ($  151—10.) 


Ind.  Dis  que  vous  le  connaissez  el 

que  vpus  repondez  de  lui. 
Subj.   A  tnoins  que  vous  ne  soyez 

attentif,  et  que  vous  ne/asstcz  re*- 

gulicrement   voire    devoir,   vow 

n'apprendrez  pas. 
Si  votre  ami  Itait  ici,  et  qu'Q  v$el*t 

venir  me  voir. 
S^il  m'aimait,  et  qtt'ilditirdt  nocdt 

ment  mon  bonheur. 
Si  quelqu'un  venait,  et  que  je  ne 

fusst  pas  a  la  maifon,  envoyez-moi 

chercher. 
Si  votre  firere  vous  ccrit,  et  que  voof 

soyez  content  de  sa  lettrc,  je  »oei 

prie  de  ra'en  faire  part. 
Appliquez-vous,    que   roa 

soient  contents,  (qjEn  qurt 
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//hether  I  ru-ador  write,  it  is  always 
found  fault  with. 

I  can  say  nothing  without  your  know- 
ing it. 

Do  not  begin  before  I  give  you  no- 
tice. 

He  is  never  punished  unless  he  has 
deserved  it. 

Wilt  till  your  father  returns. 


Qi/t :  je  list  ou  'jurj' ecrii  r,  on  y  tn..  j\  e 

toujours  a  rcdire,  {soil  que.) 
Je  ne  puis  rien  dire  que  tu  ne  It 

saches,  (sans  que,) 
Ne  commence!  pas  que  je  ne  voui 

avertisse,  (avant  que.) 
Jamais  on  ne  le  punit  qu'il  ne  Vait 

mirili,  d  moins  que.) 
Attendez  que  votro  pere  tewenns. 

(jusqu'd  ce  que.) 

Soixaxte-dix-setjvieme  Theme.     3me  Sec 

Puisque  vous  allez  de  ce  cote-la,  et  que  vous  passez  devant  la 
boutique  de  Tapothicaire,  arretez-vous-y  et  dites-lui  de  nous  envoyer 
one  boite  de  poudre  minerale.  Je  le  ferai  avec  plaisir.  X  queLe 
heure  faut-il  qu'il  l'envoie?  N'importe  a  quelle  heure,  pourvu  que 
ce  soit  avant  l'heure  du  coucher,  (bed-time.)  Quoiqu'il  n'apprit  paa 
facilement,  et  qu'il  n'eut  guere  de  temps,  il  faisait  des  progres.  Oui, 
parce  qu;il  etait  attentif  et  studieux.  Si  vous  eussiez  ete  aussi  indus- 
trieux  que  votre  cousine,  et  que  vous  vous  fussiez  mieux  applique, 
n'eussiez-vous  pas  appris  davantage?  Quoiqu'il  fut  a  faire  une 
partie  d'echecs,  et  qu'il  eut  presque  gagne,  il  la  quitta  des  qu'il  apprit 
que  sa  sceur  desirait  qu'il  l'accompagnat. — Ne  commencez  pas  que 
je  ne  vous  en  avertisse,  et  que  je  ne  vous  envoie  un  autre  crayon. 
Je  n'y  manquerai  pas. 

Should  your  father  not  arrive  to-day,  and  if  you  want  money,  1  will 
lend  you  some.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. — Have  you  done  your 
task  ?  Not  quite ;  if  I  had  had  time,  and  if  I  had  not  been  so  uneasy 
about  (de)  the  arrival  (Varrivee)  of  my  father,  I  should  have  done 
it. — If  you  would  study  and  be  attentive,  I  assure  you  that  you  might 
learn  the  French  language  in  a  very  short  time. — He  who  wishes  to 
teach  an  art,  must  know  it  thoroughly,  (a  fond;)  he  must  give  none 
but  clear  (precise)  and  well-digested  (digerer)  notions  (la  notion)  of 
it ;  he  must  instil  (faire  entrer)  them  one  by  one  into  the  minds 
(dans  Vesprit)  of  his  pupils,  and  above  all,  (surtout,)  he  must  not 
overburden  (surcharger)  their  memory  with  useless  or  unimportant 
(insignifiant)  rules. 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  louis.  Here  are  (en  void)  two  instead 
of  one. — How  much  obliged  I  am  to  you,  (que  dy  obligations  je  vous 
ail)  I  am  always  glad  when  I  6ee  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in 
yours. — Is  this  house  to  be  sold?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  it? — Why 
not? — Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  house,  and  that  it  is  worth  7000 
doLara?  I  do  not  think  it  is. — Why  was  not  your  sister  studying? 
d  itudter  ?)  She  would  have  been  studying  if  she  were  not  always 
86 
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60  absent,  {distrait.)— I  like  pretty  anecdotes;  they  season  (bhmmm 
aer)  conversation,  (la  conversation,)  and  amuse  everybody.  Prat 
relate  me  some.  Look,  if  yon  please,  at  page  148  of  the  book  whick 
[  lent  you,  and  you  will  find  some. 


EIGHTIETH  LESSON,  HOlh.—Quatre  vingtiemt  Lefon,  Mint. 

Vocabulaixb.    Ire  See. 
SUBJONCTIF  Contmui. 
Quelque,  whatever,  whatsoever,  however,  is  connected  in  three  waft, 
11151—11.) 

However  good  you  are  or  may  be, 

(1st  way.) 
However  cross  (peevish)  she  may 

have  been. 
However  rich  they  were,  (might  be.) 
However  rich  she  might  have  been. 
However  elegant  they  thought  them- 
selves. 
Whatsoever  courage  you  may  have, 

he  has  more  than  you.  (§  151 — 11.) 
Whatsoever  patience  we  may  have, 

we  will  never  have  enough. 
Whatsoever  riches  he  may  have,  he 

will  soon  see  the  end  of  them. 
Whatsoever  kindness  I  have  had  for 

him,  I  never  shall  have  as  much 

as  he  merits. 
Whatsoever  faults  you  may  make,  I 

will  take  care  to  correct  them. 
Whatever   may   be  the    happiness 

which  you  enjoy,  I  am  happier 

than  you.  ($151— 11.) 
Whatsoever    may   be    the    fortune 

which  you  enjoy,  you  may  lose  it 

in  an  instant. 
Whatsoever  may  be  the  efforts  which 

you  make,  you  never  can  succeed. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  pains  which 

you  take,  no  one  will  be  under 

obligations  to  you  for  them. 
Whatever,  whatsoever,  (meaning  all 

fkmjrs  soever.) 


Quelque  boo  sue  vous  soyet. 

Quelqu'acariatre  qu'elle  sit  €U. 

Quelque  riches  qu'ils  russent. 
Quelque  riche  qu'elle  eut  pu  etre. 
Quelqu'llegants  qu'ils  se  craastm. 

Quelque  courage  que  vous  ayes,  tt 

en  a  plus  que  vous. 
Quelque  patience  que  nous  eyas*, 

nous  n'en  aurons  jamais  asses. 
Quelques  richesses  qu'il  ait,  il  eo 

verm  bientot  la  fin. 
Quelque  bonte*  que  j'eteeue  pour  lot, 

je  n'en  aurai  jamais  autant  qu'il  Is 

merite. 
Quelques  fautes  qua  vous  fassioh 

j' aurai  coin  de  lea  corriger. 
Quel  que  soit  le  bonheur  dont  vous 

jouissiet,  je  suisplus  heureuxque 

vous. 
Quelle  que  $oit  la  fortune  dont  vous 

Jouissiet,  vous  pouvez  la  perdrs  ea 

un  instant. 
Quels  que  soient  las  efforts  que  vous 

fastiex,  vous  ne  pouvex  jamas) 

rlussir. 
Quelle*  que  soient  lea  peinesque  vow 

preniex,  on  ne  vous  en  aura  aucuns 

obligation. 
Quelque  chose  qua,  or  quo*  queee  sod 
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Whatsoever  you  may  do  for  my  fa- 
ther, be  will  reward  you  for  it. 
(*  151—13.) 

I  complain  of  nothing  whatsoever. 

Of  whomsoever  you  may  apeak,  avoid 
slander,  (t  151—13.) 

I  know  nobody  who  is  so  good  as  you 
are.  <t  151—5.) 

1  have  seen  nothing  that  could  be 
blamed  in  his  conduct. 

Whatever  his  projects  might  be,  they 
did  not  succeed.  ($  151 — 11. > 


Quelque  chose  que  (or  quoi  que)  vous 

faseiez  pour  mon  pero,  il  vous  r£* 

compensera. 
Je  ne  me  plains  de  quoi  que  ce  soit. 
De  qui  que  ce  soit  que  vous  parliet, 

evitei  la  me*disance. 
Je  ne  connais  pert&une  qui  soit  aussi 

bon  que  vous. 
Je  n'ai  Hen  vu  qu'on  puiese  blarner 

dans  sa  conduite. 
Quels  que  fussent  see  projets,  ils 

n'ont  pas  teussi. 


Quatre-vingtismk  TnihfE.     Ire  Sec. 

Qu'est  il  a  faire  secher?  II  est  a  faire  secher  ses  Soulier* ;  raais 
quelque  soin  qu'il  prenne  a  le  faire,  il  ne  reussira  pas  de  long-temps.— 
De  combien  de  man  ie  res  peut-on  exprimer  en  Franc,  ais :  Whatever 
riches  you  possess!  De  deux  manieres,  je  crois.  Quelles  sont- 
eiles  ?  Quelque  richesse  que  vous,  ne  faut-il  pas  employer  le  sub- 
jonctif  apres  auclque?  Si  fait,  il  faut  Femployer.  Alora  on  doit 
dire:  Quelque  richesse  que  vous  possidiez.  Quelle  est  la  seconde 
maniere  ?  Quelle  que  soit  la  richesse  que  vous  possidiez.  N'  y  a-t-il 
pas  v.ne  autre  maniere  ?  Pas  que  je  sache.  Comment  peut-on 
exprimer  en  Franc,  ais,  However  rich  you  may  be  1  Oh !  mais  ce  n'est 
pas  la  merae  chose  que:  whatever  riches  you  possess?  Non,  ce 
ne  sont  pas  les  memes  mots ;  mais  n'est-ce  pas  la  merae  significa- 
tion ?  Alors,  on  peut  dire :  Quelque  riche  que  vous  soyez,  n'est-ce 
pas  ?  Sans  doute.  Un  peu  de  jugement  est  la  seule  chose  qui  soit 
necessaire. 

You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  desire  to  have  it ; 
for  I  mup*  also  wait  till  I  receive  my  money.  Should  I  (en  cas  que) 
receive  it  to-day,  I  will  pay  you  all  that  I  owe  you.  Do  not  believe 
that  I  have  forgotten  it ;  for  I  think  of  it  every  day.  Or  did  you  be- 
lieve, perhaps,  that  I  had  already  received  it? — I  did  not  believe 
that  you  have  already  received  it;  but  I  feared  that  your  other  credit- 
on  (le  creancier)  had  already  received  it. — You  wish  you  had  more 
time  to  study,  and  your  brothers  wish  they  did  not  need  to  learn. — 
Would  to  God  you  had  what  I  wish  you,  and  that  I  had  what  I 
wish. — Though  we  have  not  had  what  we  wish,  yet  we  have  almost 
always  been  contented ;  and  Messieurs  B.  have  almost  always  been 
discontented,  though  they  have  had  everything  a  reasonable  man 
(un  homtne  rcdsonnable)  can  be  contented  with.— Do  not  believe, 
Madam,  that  I  have  had  your  fan,  (un  iventaU.)  Who  tells  you  that 
I  believe  it? — My  brother-in-law  wishes  he  had  not  had  what  h# 
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has  had.  Wherefore  1  He  has  always  had  many  creditors,  and  ne 
money. — I  wish  you  would  always  speak  French  to  me;  and  yen 
must  obey,  if  you  wish  to  learn,  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  lose  your 
time  uselessly,  (inutilcment.)  I  wish  you  were  more  induslrioui 
(asstdu)  and  more  attentive  when  I  speak  to  you. 

Vocabulaire.    2de  Sec. 

The  superlative  followed  by  qui  or  que,  ($  151—3.) 

V?u  are  the  most  amiable  lady  I    Vous  etes  la  dame  la  plus  aimtbli 


know.  (*  151—3.) 
He  is  the  most  extraordinary  man 

that  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  are  the  most  studious  pupils  I 

have  ever  had. 
The  best  guard  a  king  can  have  is 

the  heart  of  his  subjects. 


que  je  connaisse. 
C'est  l'homme  le  plus  cxtroordinaat 

que  /ate  jamais  vu. 
Vous  etes  les  eleves  les  plus  studieii 

que  fate  jamais  ens. 
La  meilleure  g^rde  qu'un  roi  puim 

avoir,  c'est  le  coeur  de  see  sujeta. 


An  ordinal  number  followed  by  qui  or  que.  ($  151 — 3.) 


He  is  the  first  man  who  has  dared  to 

tell  me  so. 
You  are  the  second  amiable  lady  that 

I  have  met  with  in  this  town. 


C'est  le  premier  homrae  qui  ail  ott 

me  le  dire. 
Vous  etes  la  deuzieme  dame  aimabto 

que  fate  rencontr£e  dans  cent 

ville. 


The  words  le  seul,  V unique,  the  only  one,  <fcc.  ($  151 — 3.) 


You  are  the  only  one  upon  whom  I 

can  rely. 
I  want  an  office  the  duties  of  which 

may  be  easy  to  fulfil.  ($  151 — 14.) 
I  have  an  office  of  which  it  is  easy  to 

fulfil  the  duties. 
I  aim  at  a  situation  that  may  be 

agreeable  and  lucrative. 
I  aim  at  a  situation  that  is  an  agree- 
able and  lucrative  one. 
She  is  the  handsomest  woman  of 

those  that  were  at  the  opera. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  the  persons 

who  called  on  you  this  morning. 

I  hope  you  will  say  nothing  of  what 
I  have  intrusted  you  with. 

I  have  read  the  second  volume  of  the 
work  which  you  have  lent  me. 

May  heavon  ever  preserve  you  from 
such  a  misfortune.  ($  151 — 15.) 

Would  to  God. 


Vous  etes  le  seul  stir  qui  je  pnm 

compter. 
Je  desire  une  place  dont  les  fopctaoai 

soient  aisles  a  remplir. 
J'ai  un  emploi  dont  il  est  ties'  di 

remplir  les  fonctions. 
J'aspire  a  une  place  qui  soil  agr& 

able  et  lucrative. 
J'aspire  a  un  emploi  qui  est  agrf- 

able  et  lucratif. 
C'est  la  plus  belle  des  femmet  qui 

Itaient  a  l'opdra,  ($  151—14.) 
Je  ne  connais  aucune  des  personnel 

qui    sont  venues   ches   vous  et 

matin.  _ 

J'espere  que  vous  ne  direzriendees 

que  je  vous  ai  con  fie*. 
J'ai  lu  le  second  volume  de  l'oum|t 

que  vous  m'avez  prdte*. 
Fosse  le  Ciel  que  pareil  malhearai 

vous  arrive  jamais. 
f  Plut  a  Dieu. 
(  Plut  au  Ciel. 
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Would  to  God  it  were  so  ! 
Would  to  God  he  had  done  it ! 


Plut  a  Dieu  qu'il  en  fut  ainai ! 
Plut  a  Dieu  qu'il  Teut  fait ! 


Quat&e-vikgti&mb  Th£me.     2de  Sec. 

M.  J.  B.  m'a  ecrit  un  billet,  dans  lequel  il  me  dit:  Quoique  Tar* 
gent  soil  rare  et  qu'on  n'en  obtienne  que  difficilement,  je  voua 
envoie  un  bon  (check)  sur  la  banque,  pour  la  sorame  dont  vous  avez 
besom.  Puisqu'il  en  agit  ainsi,  il  s'ensuit  qu'il  est  mon  ami. 
(♦  151—4.) — Quel  est  le  plus  beau  don  que  Dieu  ait  fait  a  Thomme  ! 
L'Evangile  est  ie  plus  beau  present  que  l'homme  ait  recu  de  Dieu. 
Si  la  vie  et  la  mort  de  Socrate  sont  d'un  sage,  que  peut-on  dire  de 
la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  Jesus-Christ?  Que  ce  sont  celles  d'un 
dieu. — Arrive-t-il  souvent  qu'on  soit  trompe  par  ses  amis?  II  n 'ar- 
rive pas  souvent  qu'on  soit  trompe  par  eux.  On  est  souvent  irompe 
par  de  faux  amis;  mais  il  est  rare  qu'on  le  soit  par  de  vrais  amis. 

If  I  were  not  your  friend,  and  if  you  were  not  mine,  I  should  not 
speak  thus  to  you. — Do  not  trust  (mejuz-vous  de)  Mr.  N.,  for  ho 
flatters  you :  do  you  think  a  flatterer  (un  Jlatteur)  can  be  a  friend  ? 
— You  do  not  know  him  as  well  as  I,  though  you  see  him  every 
day. — Do  not  think  that  I  am  angry  with  him,  because  his  father 
has  offended  me. — Oh  1  here  he  is  coming,  (le  voild  qui  vient,)  you 
may  tell  him  all  yourself.— What  do  you  think  of  our  king  ?  1  say 
he  is  a  great  man,  but  I  add,  that  though  kings  be  ever  so  powerful, 
(puissant,)  they  die  as  well  as  the  meanest  (v.7)  of  their  subjects. — 
Have  you  been  pleased  with  my  sisters?  I  have;  for  howevei 
plain  (laide)  they  may  be,  they  are  still  very  amiable ;  and  however 
learned  (savant)  our  neighbor's  daughters  may  be,  they  are  still 
sometimes  mistaken. — Is  not  their  father  rich?  However  rich  he 
may  be,  he  may  lose  all  in  an  instant. — Whoever  the  enemy  may 
be  whose  malice  (la  malice)  you  dread,  (apprekcnder,)  you  ought  to 
rely  (se  reposer)  upon  your  innocence ;  but  the  laws  (la  hi)  condemn 
(eondamner)  all  criminals,  (un  criminel),  whatever  they  may  be. — 
Whatever  your  intentions  (une  intention)  might  be,  you  should  have 
acted  differently,  (differ emment.) — Whatever  the  leasons  (la  raison) 
be  which  you  may  allege,  (alleguer,)  they  will  not  excuse  youi 
action,  blame  able  in  itself. 


Would   to  God   that  all  great  lords 

loved  peace !  ($  151—15.) 
Would  to   God  we  may  never  he 

more  unhapy .' 
May  you  be  happy ! 
Though  it  coal  me  all  I  have,  I  shall 

86* 


Vocabulaire.     3nie  See. 

Plut  a  Dieu  que  tous  lea  grands 
seigneurs  aimassent  la  paix ! 

Plut  au  Ciel  que  nous  ne  Ju8sijn$ 
jamais  plus  malheureux! 

Puissiez-vous  otre  heureux ! 

Dut-il  m'en  couter  iout  ce  que  »• 
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know  how  to  preserve  myself  from 
such  a  nrsfortune.  ($  151. — 15.) 
Biould   uey  be  a  hundred  leagues 
heme,  I  would  go  for  them. 


possede,  jo 

d'un  setnblable  nelheur.' 
Fussent-ils  a  cent  lieuetd*ici,j 'M 
lea  chercher.* 


0b$.  1661.  It  is  essential  for  foreigners  to  observe,  that  in  the  French  lan- 
guage the  construction  with  the  infinitive  is  preferable  to  that  with  the  sab* 
junctive,  whenever  the  former  may  be  employed  without  ambiguity,  taw 
is,  when  the  sani«  English  subject  is  repeated.  (28s,  06s.  65.)  Say,  thus* 
ibre: 

I  come  (in  order)  to  see  you ;  not :      (  Je  vient  pour  voue  voir;  and  not  : 
1  come  that  1  may  see  you.  \  Je  viens  poor  que  je  vous  vote. 

"  Je  ne  crois  pas  pouvoir  sortii  denaia) 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  1 
out  to-morrow. 


i  to  go  J 


I  shall  marry  a  woman  who  will 

please  me.  ($  151—14.) 
I  shall  marry  a  woman  who  must 

please  me :  or,  the  woman  I  shall 

marry  must  please  me. 
lere  is  a  book  for  you  which  you 

may  consult  occasionally, 
xive  me  a  book  that  I  may  be  able 

to  consult  occasionally. 
Lend  me  that  book,  which  you  do 

not  want. 
Lend  me  a  book  which  you  may  not 

be  in  want  of. 
Do  not  leave  a  place  where  you  are 

comfortable,  and  whence  you  hear 

well. 
Choose  a  place  where  you  may  be 

comfortable,  and  whence  you  may 

hear  well. 


and  not : 
Je  ne  crois  pas  que  je  puiete  sort* 

demain. 

Ind.  J'epow  serai  une  femrae  em  we 

plaira. 
Subj.  J'epouserai  une  femrae  pirn 

plaise. 

Ind.  Voila  un  livre  que  vous  peertm 

consul ter  au  besoin. 
Subj.  Donnez-moi  un  livre  que  jt 

puisse  consulter  au  besoin. 
Ind.  Pretez-moi  ce  livre,  dent  we 

n'avez  pas  besoin. 
Subj.  Prdtez-moi  un  livre  doni  tool 

n'ayez  pis  besoin. 
Ind.  Ne  quittez  pas  une  place  » 

voua  itee  commodement,  et  d'* 

vous  entendez  bien. 
Subj.  Choisissez  une  place  evvoflf 

soyez  commodement,  et  d'<m  roof 

entendiez  bien. 


QuATRE-viNOTiiME  Th&me.  Sme  Sec. 
L'horame,  en  general,  peut-il  lever  un  fardeau  (burden)  de  300 
livres  ?  Quelques  hommes  peuvent  lever  des  fardeaux  beaucoup  plot 
pesants  (heavy) ;  mais  il  y  a  peu  d'homraes  qui  puisaent  en  lew 
un  de  300  livres. — Avons-nous  du  riz  ?  Nous  en  avons  un  peu,  mail 
je  ne  crois  pas  que  nous  en  ayons  assez. — Faut-il  que  j'en  acheteun 
sac?  Non,  un  boisscau  (bushel)  sera  assez.  Pensez-vous  quna 
boisseau  dure  jusqu'a  ce  que  le  riz  nouveau  paraisse  ?  Je  pense  que 
oui.    La  recolte  de  riz  {crop)  peut  etre  mauvaise ;  ne  vaudrait-il  ptJ 


1  Instead  ot—Quand  mime  il  devraii  rnen  couler  tout  ce  que  je 
fee.    Si  m£me  il  devait  m'en  coflter,  &c. 
•  Quand  mime  ils  servient  i  cent  lieuee  eVici,  dV  S'Oe  dtaSmt. 
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itoux  que  noua  en  achetassions  plus  d'un  boisseau  f — Comme  la 
ieolte  de  ble  et  celle  de  mais  ont  £t£  bonnes,  la  difference  de  prix 
b  pouirait  pas  etre  considerable,  en  cas  ($151)  memo  que  la 
icolte  de  riz  Tint  a  man  que  r.  Cependant,  faites  comme  vous 
radrez.  Non,  je  ferai  comme  il  vous  plaira,  pourvu  que  vous  me 
\  d»iez. 

Whatever  may  happen  to  you  in  this  world,  never  murmur  (mur* 
\urer)  against  Divine  Providence,  (la  divine  providence  ;)  for  what- 
ver  we  may  suffer,  we  deserve  it. — Whatever  I  may  do,  you  are 
ever  satisfied  —  Whatever  you  may  say,  your  sisters  shall  be 
finished,  if  they  deserve  it,  and  if  they  do  not  endeavor  to  amend, 
tamendcr.) — Who  has  taken  my  gold  watch  ?  I  do  not  inow.  Do 
ot  believe  that  I  have  had  it.  or  that  Miss  C.  ha&  had  your  silver 
mff-box,  (la  tabaticrc,)  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister 
phen  we  weie  playing  at  forfeits,  (au  gage  touche.)— -To  morrow  I 
lall  set  out  for  Dover;  but  in  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  back  again, 
'cvenir,*)  and  then  I  shall  come  and  see  you  and  your  family. — 
fhere  is  your  sister  at  present?  She  is  at  Paris,  and  my  brother  is 
t  Berlin. — That  little  woman  is  said  (on  dit)  to  be  going  to  mairy 
eneral  (le  general)  K.,  your  friend ;  is  it  true  ?  I  have  not  heard  of 
. — What  news  is  there  of  our  great  army  V  It  is  said  to  be  lying 
irre)  between  the  Weser  (le  Veser)  and  the  Rhine,  (le  Rhin.)—A\l 
lat  the  courier  told  me  seeming  (paraitre)  very  probable,  (vraistm- 
lable,)  I  went  home  immediately,  wrote  some  letters,  and  departed 
>r  London. 


:IGHTY-FIRST  LESSON,  81st— Quatre-vingt-unieme  Lecpn,  81me. 

Vocabulaibe,  Ire  Sec. 

Tant  soit  peu. 

Voulei-vous  me  faire  le  plaiair  de  mo 

donner  un  morceau  de  pain  f 
En  voulei-vous  beaucoup  T 
Non,  tant  soit  pen. 

>  t  Faire  valair, 

t  Cet  homme  ne  sait  pas  faire  valoir 


rutt  a  little,  ever  to  little. 

Viii  you  do  me  the  favor  of  giving 

me  a  piece  of  bread  ? 
)b  you  wish  a  great  deal  ? 
fo,  just  a  little. 
T*  turn  to  account, 
fo  make  the  best  of  . 
["hat  man  does  not  know  how  to 

make  the  most  of  his  talents. 
[hat  man  turns  his  monay  to  account 

in  trade. 
low  do  you  employ  your  money  T 

empto7  it  in  the  stocks. 

turn  it  to  account  in  the  stocks. 


ses  talents, 
t  Cet  homme  fait  valoir  son  argent 

dan*  le  commerce. 
1  Comment  faites- vous  valoir  *Jtrt 

argent  f 
t  Je  le  faia  valoir  dans  les  foods  pub 

lies. 
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XIOHTY-riRSl    LCSSOH.  (1.) 


Is  it  not  proper  that  be  should  claim 
his  rights  ?    Let  him  claim  them. 

To  boast,  to  brag. 

1  do  not  like  that  man,  because  he 
boosts  too  much. 

Notwithstanding  that. 
For  all  that,  although. 
That  man  is  a  little  bit  of  a  rogue, 

out  notwithstanding  he  posses  for 

an  honest  man. 
Although  that  man  is  not  very  well, 

he  notwithstanding  works  a  great 

deal. 
Although  that  woman  is  not  very 

pretty,  still  she  is  very  amiable. 

Although  that  man  has  not  the  least 
Ulent,  yet  for  all  that  he  boasts  a 
great  deal. 

Although  that  tavern-keeper's  wife  is 
rather  swarthy,  yet  for  all  that  she 
turns  the  business  to  good  account. 

Provided  you  write  on  .the  3d,  and 
put  your  letter  in  the  post-office 
before  11  o'clock,  I  will  receive  it 
on  the  5th. 

To  go  back,  to  return. 

The  top,  the  upper  part. 
Upper  Canada. 

The  bottom,  the  lower  part. 
Lower  Canada. 

Up  to  the  top.    To  the  very  bottom. 

The  elJe8t  brother.  The  eldest  sister. 

He  is  the  eldest.   She  was  the  eldest 


N  'est-il  pas  a  propos  qu'il  f*ise>elcii 
ses  droits  ?  Qu'll  les  fuse  vtioir. 

t  Se/aire  valoir. 

t  Je  n'aime  pas  cet  horams  firec 
qu'il  se  fait  trop  valoir. 


S  iYe  luisser  pat  de. 


Cet  horn  me  est  tact  soit  pea  (rprm, 

mais  il  ne  laisse  pasde  pussei  j»ur 

bonne te  homme. 
Quoique  cet  homme  ne  soit  pas  bier. 

portant,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  tra* 

vailler  beaucoup. 
Quoique  cette  femmene  aoUpat  biea 

jolie,  elle  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  £rf 

aimable. 
Quoique  cet  homme  n'ait  aacun  tt- 

lent,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  se  tort 

beaucoup  valoir. 
Quoique  la  femme  de  cot  aubergistf 

soit  tant  soit  peu  basanee,  elle  ot 

laisse  pas  de  fairc  valoir  le  boucUm. 
Pourvu  que  vous  ecriviex  le  3,  et 

cue  \ous  mettiez  votre  lettreilt 

poste  avant  11  houres,  ;*«  la  rt 

cevrai  le  5. 
Retourner,  1. 
Le  haut. 

Le  Haut  Caccda. 
Le  bos. 

Le  Bos  Canada. 
Jusqu'en  haut.    Jusqu'en  bes. 
Le  frere  aine.      La  sceur  ainee. 
C'est  l'aine.        C'etait  raxnee. 


Quathe-yingt-unieme  Th&me.  Ire  Sec. 
Mon  cafe  n'est  pas  assez  sucre,  veuillez  me  dormer  tant  soit  pea 
plus  de  sutre.  Avec  plaisir.  II  faut  que  vous  aimiez  votre  caft 
bien  sucre,  car  je  crois  y  avoir  mis  deux  cucillerces  (spoonfuls)  de 
sucre.  Que  vous  y  ayez  mis  ($  151 — 10)  deux  cueillerees  ou  non, 
le  cafe  n'etait  pas  assez  sucre.  II  est  possible  que  je  u'y  en  aie  mis 
qu'une.  Serait-il  e"tonnant  que  vous  rry  en  eussiez  pas  mis  du  toot? 
Oui,  vraiment;  il  serait  tres  etonnant  que  j'eusse  oublie  J'y  en  met* 
tre.  Cela  ne  vous  arrive-t-il  jamais?  Pas  tres-souvent,  je  ▼oui 
assure.  Je  le  crois.  Je  peux  dire,  sans  me  faire  valoir,  que  jo  bum 
au  fait  de  ma  besognej  (business.)  Ce  n'est  pas  d'aujourd'hut  que  je 
»*en  apercois.— Vous  connaissez  Mile,  filoise,  n'est-ce  past    N't* 
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file  pas  aimable  ?    QuoiquVile  nc  toil  ni  jolie  ni  spiritualle,  (willy, 
elJe  ne  iaisse  pas  d'etre  tres-ajmable. 

Where  are  ihe  two  Misses  Vignette  ?  They  have  not  yet  returned 
from  Europe. — You  are  acquainted  with  them,  are  you  not?  I  know 
tho  eldest  only. — Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  both  of  them  * 
When  are  they  to  return?  They  will  not  return  before  their  com- 
pany has  visited  Italy  and  the  upper  and  the  lower  Rhiue. — Although 

Theodore  B is  younger  than  his  brother  Henry,  for  all  that  he  is 

as  talented  (a  autant  de  talents)  as  his  elder  brother,  (sonfrire  aine, 
ox  simply  son  aini.) — Whither  shall  you  go  next  year  ?  I  shall  go 
♦')  England,  for  it  is  a  fine  kingdom,  (le  royaumCj)  rhere  I  intend 
spending  the  summer  on  (d)  my  return  from  France.— Whither  shall 
you  go  in  the  winter?  I  shall  go  to  Italy,  and  ihence  (de  Id)  to  the 
West  Indies,  (aux  Indes  oecidentalcs,  ou  aux  colonies,)1  but  before  that 
I  must  go  to  Holland  to  take  leave  of  my  friends. — What  country  do 
these  people  inhabit  ?  (habiter  ?)  They  inhabit  the  south  (le  midi) 
of  Europe ;  their  countries  are  called  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
they  themselves  are  Italians,  Spaniards,  or  Portuguese  j  but  the  people 
called  Russians,  Swedes,  Poles,  and  Hungarians  (Hongrois)  inhabit 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe ;  and  the  names  of  their  countries  are 
Russia,  Sweden,  Poland,  (la  Pologne,)  and  Hungary.  France  is 
separated  (separer)  from  Italy  by  (par)  the  Alps,  (les  Alpes,)  and 
from  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees,  (les  Pyrenees.) 

Vocabulaire.     2de  Sec. 


To  appear,  to  seem,  seeming,  seemed, 

appear.    Let  him  appear. 
I  appear,  thou  appearest,  he  appears. 
To  keep,  to  main'ain. 
My  keeping  or  maintenance. 
My  keeping  costs  me  six  hundred 

francs  a  year. 
To  drive  in,  to  sink. 
To  converse  with. 
A  conversation. 

To  spare,  save,  lay  up,  put  by  lOOOf. 
Spare  your  money. 
To  get  tired. 
To  be  tired. 
To  handle.  To  lean  against. 


Paraitre,*4,  paraissant,  paru,  par 

aissez.     Qu'il  paraisse. 
Je  parais,  tu  parais,  il  parait. 
Entretenir,*  2. 
Mon  entretien. 
Mon  entretien  me  coute  sue  cenis 

francs  par  an. 
Enf oncer,  1. 
S'entretenir*  avec. 
Un  entretien,  une  conversation. 
£pargner,  1.    Sauver  mille  francs, 
fipargnez  votre  argent. 
Se  lasscr,  {de  bef.  inf.) 
fitre  las ;  fern.  lasse,  {de  bef.  inf.) 
Manier,  1.  S'appuyer,  1. 


1  The  word  Colonies,  is  more  used  by  the  French  than,  Indes  Occident  ales, 
(West  Indies,)  which  is  the  book-word;  just  as  in  New  York  they  say  the 
North  instead  of  the  Hudson  river,  &c.  East  Indies,  (book- word)  Indes 
ititntalcM  ;  (colloquial)  Les  Indes  ou  les  Grandes  Indes 
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Lean  against  me. 

Lean  against  the  wall. 

To  aim  at. 

Short.  To  stop  short. 

Virtue  is  amiable.  (§  15.) 

Vice  is  odious. 

Men  are  mortal. 

Gold  is  precious. 

Corn  is  sold  at  a  crown  a  bushvl. 

Beef  costs  four  pence  a  pound. 

The  horror  of  vice,  and  the  love  of 

virtue,  are  the  delights  of  the  wise 

man. 
England  is  a  fine  country.  L' Angle terre  est  u.1  beau  pays. 

Ob».  167.  The  definite  article  is  also  used  before  the  names  of  kingdom*, 
countries,  and  provinces.1   ($  15.) 

Italy  is  the  garden  of  Europe.  i  L'  Italic  est  le  jardin  de  P Europe. 

The  dog  is  the  friend  and  companion     Le  chien  est  Tami  at  le  comptgnoa 
of  man.  I      de  Thomme. 

Obe.  168.  The  articles  are  repeated  in  French  before  every  aubstaaova, 
and  agree  with  it  in  gender  and  number.    (Dir.  2.) 


Appuyez-vous  bus  moi. 
Appuyez-vous  contra  la  mwailla, 
Couckerenjou*. 
Court.         S'arrdter  tout  conrt 
La  vertu  est  aimable. 
Le  vice  est  odieox. 
Let  hommes  sont  mortela. 
Vox  est  precieux. 
Le  bid  se  vend  un  ecu  le  boisseaa. 
Le  boduf  coute  quatre  sous  Is  livrt. 
L'horreur  du  vice,  et  1* amour  di  U 
vertu,  sont  lea  devices  du  scge. 


Thessaly  produces  wine,  oranges, 
lemons,  olives,  and  all  sorts  of 
fruit. 

He  ate  the  bread,  meat,  apples,  and 
cakes;  he  drank  the  wine,  beer, 
and  cider. 

Beauty,  gracefulness,  and  wit,  are 
valuable  endowments  when  heigh- 
tened by  modest?. 

The  longer  the  days  the  shorter  the 
nights,  and  the  longer  the  nights 
the  shorter  the  days,  i$  200—12.) 


La  Thessalie  produit  du  via,  dm 
oranges,  de*  citrons,  dee  olivet,  at 
toutes  sortes  de  fruits. 

II  a  mange*  le  pain,  la  viand*,  lei 
pommes,  et  lea  gfiteaux ;  ilaboU 
vin,  la  biere,  et  le  cidre. 

La  beaute*,  let  graces,  et  r esprit,  soot 
des  avantages  bien  precis  ox,  qiaod 
ils  sont  releves  par  la  modestie. 

Plug  les  jours  sont  longa  pine  U* 
nuits  sont  courtes,  et  pt-j  les  auiti 
sont  longues  plus  lea  jours  soot 
courts. 

QuATRK-viNOT-UNiiMi  Thxmi.     2de  Seo. 

Plus  yous  paraissez  vous  amuse r,  plus  il  parait  s'amttser  aussi 
(}200 — 12.) — Le  vaisseau  a  touche,  (grounded,)  n'est-cv  pas  dom 
mage  ?  II  est  dommage  qu'il  ait  eehoue,  (echouer,  1,  to  ground,) 
mais  je  ne  orois  pas  que  nous  courions  aucun  danger.  Oh !  voyez 
comme  il  s'enfonce!  N'ayez  aucune  peur.  Plus  il  s'enfonceri 
dans  lo  sable  moins  nous  courrons  danger  de  chavtrer,  (noset.)  Cert 
fia',  jyas  il  entrera  dans  le  sable  moins  il  y  aura  de  danger  qu'il 

'  Except  when  preceded  by  en  or  de.  Ex.  Tirai  en  Ad  +agne  i  mm 
reiour  de  France,  I  shall  go  to  Germany  on  riy  return  from  F:anea. 
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\,  k  morns  qu'il  ne  s'enibnce  -entierement  Ne  craigaez  pas 
J'ai  grand'  pear.    Appuyez-vous  sur  moi.    Je  vous  lasserai, 

fatiguerai. — Qu'est-ce  qui  est  aimable,  la  vertu  ou  le  vice  ?— 
ce  qui  est  odieux  ? — Qu'est-ce  qui  est  precieux  ? — Qu'est-ce 
rend  un  ecu  le  boisseau  ? — Vous  avez  visits  l'Angleterre ;  c'est 
u  royaume,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 

igh  the  Mahometans  (le  Mahometan)  are  forbidden  the  use  of 
[difendre  quelque  chose  d  quelqu'un,)  yet  for  all  that  some  of 
jink  it. — Has  your  brother  eaten  anything  this  morning?  He 
»n  a  great  deal ;  though  he  said  he  had  no  appetite,  yet  for 

he  ate  all  the  meat,  bread,  and  vegetables,  (les  legumes  y)  and 
all  the  wine,  beer,  and  cider. — Are  eggs  (un  auf)  dear  at  pre- 

They  are  sold  at  six  francs  a  hundred.  In  case  they  are 
)T  to-morrow,  buy  J  a  hundred. — Do  you  like  grapes?  (u  red' 

I  do  not  only  (non  settlement)  like  grapes,  but  also  plums, 
tine,)  almonds,  nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit. — Though  modesty, 
,  and  an  amiable  disposition  (Vamabilite)  are  valuable  endow- 
yet  for  all  that  there  are  some  ladies  that  are  neither  modest, 
idid,  (candide})  nor  amiable. — The  fear  of  death  and  the  love 
being  natural  to  men,  they  ought  to  shun  (fuir*)  vice,  (le  vice,) 
here  to  (syattacher  d)  virtue. — What  does  your  living  eost  you 
? — Do  you  spend  less  than  your  eldest  brother? — The  less 

II  spend  the  more  you  will  save ;  are  you  not  of  my  opinion  t 
you  taking  aim  at  that  small  bird?  Is  it  worth  killing? — 
ot  the  last  scholar  who  recited  obliged  to  stop  several  times, 
lally  to  stop  short? — Was  it  not  a  pity? — Did  he  not  appear 
icdest,  although  he  was  talented  ?  The  more  I  sang  the  less 
rassed  I  felt,  (etais,  ou  je  me  sentais.)    Is  it  so  with  you  ? 


IT-SECOND  LESSON.— Quatre-vingt-dcuxieme  Leym,  82«e. 
Vocabulairi.    Ire  Sec. 

Donner  lieu,  (de  before  infin.) 

Ne  lui  donnez  pas  lieu  de  se  p bundle. 

t  ^ en  rapporter  d  qudqu'un. 

t  Je  m'en  rapporte  a  vous. 

Un  bon  march**. 

t  S*en  tenir  a. 

t  Je  m'en  tiens  a  Toflre  qtw  row 

m'avez  faiie. 
Je  ne  dome  pat  que  voui  ne  soyw 
men  ami. 


give  him  cause  to  complain. 
tit  to  one. 
it  to  you. 
bargain. 

k  or  to  abide  by  a  thing. 
by  the  oner  you  have  made 

:  doubi  but  you  are  my  friend. 
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Obs.  169.    When  the  verb  douter  is  negatively  used,  it  requires  «s 

the  subjunctive. 


I  do  not  doubt  but  ho  will  do  it. 

To  suffer,  to  bear. 

They  were  exposed  to  the  whole  fire 
of  the  place. 

To  examine  one  artfully,  or  to  draw 
a  secret  from  one. 

I  examined  him  artfully,  and  by  that 
means  I  have  made  myself  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  affairs. 

To  bear,  or  to  put  up  with. 

You  will  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
all  he  wishes. 

Thick. 

A  thick  cloud.       A  thick  beard. 

A  burst.  A  burst  of  laughter. 

To  burst  out  laughing.  To  burst  out. 

To  burst  out  a  laughing. 

Splendor,  brightness. 

To  make  a  great  show.    To  light. 

To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  beaten. 

To  let  or  to  suffer  one's  self  to  fall. 

To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  insulted. 

To  suffer  one's  self  to  die. 

To  let  one's  self  be  struck. 

To  send  back,  to  send  away. 

To  extol,  to  praise  up. 

To  boast,  to  praise  one's  self,  to  brag. 


Je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  ne  U  fasse. 

Essuyer,  1. 

lis  essuyerent  tout  le  feu  de  la  place 

Tirer  les  vera  da  nez  a  quelqu'on. 

Je  lui  ai  tire*  lea  vera  du  nez.  et  pat 
ce  moyen  je  me  suis  mis  au  fait  de 
toutea  sea  affaires. 

En  passer  par. 

Vous  serez  oblige"  d'en  passer  pat 
tout  ce  qu'il  voudra. 

£pais ;  fern.  Ipsisse. 

Un  nuage  epais.    Une  barb©  £pais» 

Un  eclat.  Un  eclat  de  rire. 

Faire  un  e*clat  de  rire.     £clater,  1. 

£clater  de  rire. 

L'eclat. 

t  Faire  de  l'eclat.         feclairer,  1. 

Se  laisser  battre. 

Se  laisser  tomber. 

Se  laisser  insulter. 

Se  laisser  mourir. 

Se  laisser  frapper. 

Renvoyer,  1. 

Vanter,  1. 

Se  vanter. 


QuATRE-viNGT-DEUxifcME  Th£me.     Ire  Sec. 

II  se  plaint  que  nous  le  grondions,  n'est-ce  pas?  Oui,  il  s'en 
plaint.  II  dit  que  quelque  chose  qu'il  fasse,  on  y  trouve  toujours  a 
redire. — Quoi  que  ce  soit  qu'il  fasse  mal,  on  y  trouve  a  redire.  Mali 
que  fait-il  de  bien  ? — Est-il  possible  que  vous  ayez  fait  un  si  bon 
marche? — Ne  vous  donnent-ils  pas  lieu  de  se  plaindre  d'eux1— A 
qui  vous  en  rapportez-vous  ? — Doutez-vous  encore  que  je  sois  votre 
ami? — Doutez-vous  de  leur  arrivee? — Doutent-ils  que  leur  cousin 
soit  arrive  ? — Les  Russes  n'ont-ils  pas  essuye  une  perte  considerable1 
— S'il  ne  vous  Pa  pas  promis,  vous  serez  oblige  d'en  passer  par  toot 
ce  qu'il  voudra,  et  je  crains  qu'il  soit  impossible  que  vous  receviez 
vos  fonds. — Comme  les  nuages  sont  epais !  Ne  va-t-il  pas  neiger? 
— Qui  a  fa:t  cet  eclat  de  rire  ?  Qui  ?  Cela  peut-il  etre  quelqu'antre 
qu'Etienne  ? — Ce  jeune  homme  se  vante  toujours  de  pouvoir  toat 
faire ;  il  est  vrai  qu'il  fait  bien  des  choses.  II  se  laisse  tomber  de 
aheval.    II  se  laisse  insulter,  meme  frapper.    Enfin,  l'autre  jour  il 
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•'est  laisse  battre.r— Les  Russes  ne  se  sont-ils  pas  laisse  battro  *— - Cet 
homme  n'est-il  pas  ivre?  (drunk?) 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  1  I  thank'  you,  I  do  not  like  cof- 
fee.— Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ?  I  have  just  drunk  some. 
— I/et  us  take  a  walk.  Willingly,  (je  le  veux  bien;)  but  where  shall 
we  go  to  1  Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden ;  we  shall  there  find 
ve~y  agreeable  society.  I  believe  it,  (je  le  crois  bien;)  but  the  ques- 
tion is  (Jest  4  savoir)  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me, 
{vvdra  de  mot.)  You  are  welcome  everywhere. — What  ails  yon, 
[q.t'avez-vous,)  my  friend \  How  do  you  like  that  wine?  I  like  it 
very  well,  (excellent;)  but  1  have  drunk  enough  of  it,  (suffisamment.) 
—Drink  once  more,  (encore  un  coup.)  No,  too  much  is  unwhole- 
some, (mahain ;)  I  know  my  constitution,  (le  temperament.) — Do  not 
fall.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  I  do  not  know;  but  my  head 
is  giddy,  (la  tite  me  tourne ;)  I  think  I  am  fainting,  (tomber  en  di' 
faillance.)  I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  person, 
(un  mort.) — What  countryman  are  you  ?  I  am  an  Englishman. — You 
speak  French  so  well  that  I  took  you  for  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
(Francois  de  nation.)  You  are  jesting.  Pardon  me;  I  do  not  jest  at 
*H. — How  long  have  you  been  in  France  ?  A  few  days.  In  earnest  1 
[Sirieusement  ?)  You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak  French ;  I 
knew  it  before  I  came  to  France. — How  did  you  learn  it  so  well1 
I  did  like  the  prudent  starling. 

VOCABULAIRX.      2de  SeO. 


Go  thither.  Let  us  go  thither. 

Go  thou.  Go  there. 

Go  away.  Do  not  go  away. 

Let  him  go  thither. 
Let  them  go  thither. 
Go  away,  begone.     Let  us  begone. 
Let  him  go  away,  let  him  begone. 
Give  me. 
Give  it  to  me. 
Give  it  to  him. 
Give  him  some. 
Get  paid. 

Let  as  set  out.  Let  us  not. 

Let  us  breakfast.       Let  me  dine. 
Let  him  give  it  me. 
Let  him  be  here  at  twelve  o'clock. 
Let  him  send  it  me. 
fie  may  believe  it. 
Make  an  end  of  it.     Let  him  finish. 
Let  him  take  it.         Let  her  say  so. 
«7 


Allez-y.  Allons-y. 

Va.        Vas-y.  (v  150—5.) 

Va-t'en.  Ne  t'en  va  pas. 

Qu'il  y  aille. 

Qu'ils  y  aillent. 

Allez-vous  en.         Allons-noui  en 

Qu'il  s'en  aille. 

Donnes-moi. 

Donnez-le-moi. 

Donnez-le-lui. 

Donnez-lui-en. 

Faites-vous  payer. 

Par  ton  s.  Ne  partons  pas. 

Dejeunons.        Laisse*  moi  diner. 

Qu'il  me  le  donne. 

Qu'il  eoit  ici  a  midi. 

Qu'il  me  1'envoie. 

Qu'il  le  croia. 

Finissez.        Qu'il  finisse. 

Qu'il  le  prenne.     Qu'elle  le  die*. 


I'M 


KIDilTV-K(OM)     LESSON.     (2.) 


The  starling. 

If  I  were  to  question  you  as  I  used 
to  do  at  the  beginning  of  our  les- 
sons, what  would  you  answer  f 


Wo  found  those  questions  at  first 
rather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  con- 
fidence in  your  method,  we  an- 
swered as  well  as  the  small  quan- 
tity of  words  and  rules  we  then 
possessed  allowed  us. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
those  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules  and  to  ex- 
ercise us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were 
obliged  to  make. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  con- 
versation in  French. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct. 

We  snould  be  ungrateful  if  we  al- 
lowed such  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape without  expressing  our  live- 
liest gratitude  to  you. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events. 

The  native. 

The  insurmountable  difficulty. 

Quatrk-yixgt-deuxisme  Th&ne.  2de  See. 
Jean  veut  s'en  aller?  Je  croyais  qu'il  s'en  etait  deja  alle.— Noo. 
il  est  encore  dans  l'autre  chambre.  Qu'est-il  a  faire  ?  D  est  a 
regarder  les  nuages.  Occupation  tres-instructive,  vraiment!  II  t 
peur  qu'il  pleuve,  et  comme  il  demeure  loin,  il  voudrait  savoir  sv 
pent  s'en  aller. — Qu'il  s'en  aille,  s'il  craint  qu'il  pleuve.  Si  voua  le 
craignez  aussi,  pretez-lui  un  parapluie.  Je  n'ea  ai  pas  k  lui  preter. 
Faut-il  que  je  prenne  le  votre  ?  II  ne  faut  pas  que  vous  preniez  le 
neufj  parce  que  vous  savez  que  Jean  est  un  ttourdi,  (giddy  boy;) 
et  il  pourrait  le  perdre,  mais  prenez  le  vieux,  et  qu'il  s'en  aille  bien 
▼ite,  ou  plutot  qu'il  attende,  car  la  pluie  a  commence.  Est-il 
probable  que  ce  ne  soit  qu'une  ondee  ?  (shower  ?)  U  me  parait  que 
ee  ne  sera  qu'une  ondee. — X  quelle  heure  faut-il  qu'il  soit  icit— 
Nefautil  pas  que  je  finisse  le  paysage  avant  do  m'en  aller1- 


Le  sansonnet. 

Si  je  vous  posais  maintenant  Jei 
questions  comme  je  vous  en  a 
pos6  au  commencement  de  dm 
lecpns,  (comme  j'avais  d'abord 
T habitude  de  le  faire,)  que  repon* 
driez-vous  f 

Nous  avons  d'abord  trouve  ces  ques- 
tions tant  soit  pen  ridicules;  mail 
pleins  de  confiance  en  votre  nrf- 
thode,  nous  y  avons  repoodu  ansa 
bien  que  la  petite  provisionde  arts 
et  de  principes  que  nous  avami 
alors  pouvait  nous  le  permettre. 

Nous  n'avons  pas  tarde*  a  nous  apsr- 
cevoir  que  ces  questions  e*uuent 
calcule*es  pour  nous  inculquerfcf 
principes  et  nous  exeicer  a  la  cm- 
venation,  par  les  reponses  eootra- 
dictoires  que  nous  Itiooe  fives) 
d*y  faire. 

Maintenant  nous  savons  presqne  son- 
tenir  une  conversation  en  Frangaii. 

Cette  phrase  ne  nous  parait  pat 
logiquement  correcte. 

Nous  serious  des  ingrats  si  nous  lab- 
sions  Ichapper  une  si  belle  occt* 
sion,  sans  vous  temoigner  la  recon- 
naissance la  plus  vive. 

En  tout  cas. 

L'homme  ne  dans  le  pays. 

La  difficult^  insurmontable. 


H 


'    i 
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Qu'elle  le  dise.ou  norr,  je  n'en  crois  rien,  et  vous?— N'est-il  pas  a 
dejeuner? — N'etaient-elles  pas  a  coudre? — Si  vous  ne  venez  qu'a 
cinq  he u res  an  lieu  de  trois,  Us  ne  pourront  pas  sortir  avec  nous,  parce 
qu'a  cetle  heure-la  ils  seront  a  reciter  leurs  lecons. 

Dialogue. 

The  Master. — If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did  in 
the  beginning  of  our  lesaons,  viz.  (telles  que:)  Have  you  the  hat 
which  my  brother  has  laml  hungry  ?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  ?  &c.    What  would  you  answer  1 

The  Pupils. — We  are  obliged  (etre  force)  to  confess  that  we  found 
these  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous ;  but  full  of  confidence  in 
the  method  you  follow,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  alleged  us.  We  were,  in 
fact,  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to 
ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the 
contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  naw  that  we 
can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  beautiful  language  which 
you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two  persons  cannot 
have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  the  second  question  we  should 
answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  you  are  hungry 
or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say :  that  there  is  more  than  one 
tree  in  a  garden ;  and  in  asking  us  whether  he  has  the  tree  of  the 
garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us  logically  correct.  At  all 
events  we  should  be  ungrateful  (ingrat)  if  we  allowed  such  an  op- 
portunity to  escape,  without  expressing  (temoigncr)  our  liveliest  gra- 
titude to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken.  In  arranging  those 
wise  combinations,  (la  combinaison,)  you  have  succeeded  in  ground- 
ing us  almost  imperceptibly  (imperceptiblement)  in  the  rules,  and 
exercising  us  in  the  conversation,  of  a  language  which,  taught  in 
any  other  way,  presents  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  natives,  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties. 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Quatre-vingt-troisieme  Leqon,  83*u 
"Vocabulairb.     Ire  Sec. 


It  lacks  a  quarter. 

It  lacks  a  half. 

flow  much  does  it  want  ? 

It  does  not  want  much. 

It  wants  but  a  trifle. 


t  II  s'en  faut  rf'iin  quart. 
t  II  s'en  faut  de  la  moitie\ 
Combien  s'en  faut-il ! 
II  ne  s'en  faut  pas  beaucoop. 
II  s'en  faut  de  peu  dt  chona. 


EIGHTY-THIRD    LZSSOX.  (1.) 


II  s'en  faut  d'nn  ponce  que  je  101 
aussi  grand  que  vous. 

II  s'en  fallait  de  beaucoup  que  jc 
fusse  aussi  riche  que  vous. 

t  A  tort  et  m  travers. 

II  parle  a  tort  et  a  travers  comma  on 
fou,  un  sot,  ou  un  ivrogne. 

En  venir  aux  voies  de  fait 

Un  fait.  C'est  un  fait. 

Ou  bien.         Se  moquer  de. 

Dementir  quelqu*un. 

S'il  disait  cela,  je  le  dementirai*. 

Sea  actioni  i'ementent  aes  parole* 

ltgratigner,  1. 

t  En  itre  quitte  pair. 

J'ai  tombe"  du  haut  de  l'arbre  en  bas, 
mais  je  ne  me  sxls  pas  fait  beat- 
coup  de  mal. 

J'en  ai  4t&  quitte  pour  une  egnv 
tignure. 

Le  voleur  a  616  pris,  mais  il  en  sera 
quitte  pour  quelques  mois  de  pri- 
son. 

t  A  force  de. 

t  A  force  de  travail. 

t  A  force  de  pleurer. 

t  A  force  de  pleurer,  voua  perdrex 
lea  yeux. 

t  J'obtins  de  lui  cette  faveur  a  force 
de  prieres. 

T  X  cela  pris. 

t  A  ce  defaut  pres,  c'est  un  boa 
homme. 

QuATRi-YiNQT-TBOisiiMX  Th&me.  Ire  Sec. 
Avez-vous  toute  la  sorame  ?  II  s'en  faut  d'un  quart  que  je  ne 
l'aie.  D'un  quart,  avez-vous  dit  ? — II  s'en  faut  presque  de  la  moitie. 
Seriez-vous  satisfait  de  la  j  de  ce  que  je  posse  de  ?  Ce  que  j'ai  et  la 
i  de  ce  que  vous  possedez,  me  rendraient  riche. — Vous  ne  pensez 
pas  a  ce  que  vous  dites,  y  pensez-vous?  Est-ce  que  je  parle 
com  me  un  fou,  un  sot,  ou  un  ivrogne  ?  Pour  peu  que  vous  soyez 
ivre,  vous  parlez  comme  un  sot  ou  corame  un  fou.  Je  vous  remercie 
du  compliment.  Vous  etes  le  bienvenu,  car  vous  le  meritez  autant 
que  qui  que  ce  soit. — Croyiez-vous  etre  aussi  grand  que  Rochamp? 
Oui,  je  le  croyais,  mais  l'autre  jour,  quand  je  me  tins  debout  aupres 
de  lui,  je  vis  que  j'etais  de  beaueoup  plus  petit.    De  oombien  &» 


It  lacks  but  an  inch  of  my  being  as 

tall  as  you. 
It  lacked  a  great  deal  of  my  being  as 

rich  as  you. 
In  a  foolish  manner,  at  random. 
lie  alks  at  random  like  a  crazy  man, 

a  fool,  or  a  drunkard. 
To  resort  to  violence. 
A  fact.  It  is  a  fact. 

Else,  or  else.  To  make  fun  of. 

To  contradict,  to  give  one  the  lie. 
Should  he  say  so,  I  would  give  him 

the  lie. 
His  actions  belie  his  words. 
To  scratch. 
To  escape. 
I  fell  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the 

bottom,  but  I  did  not  hurt  myself 

much. 
I  escaped  with  a  scratch. 

The  thief  has  been  taken,  but  he 
will  escape  with  a  few  months* 
imprisonment. 

By  dint  of. 

By  dint  of  labor. 

By  too  much  weeping. 

You  will  cry  your  eyes  out. 

I  obtained  of  him  that  favor  by  dint 

of  entreaty. 
That  excepted. 
That  fault  excepted,  he  is  a  good 

man. 
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pouces  fctes-vous  plus  petit?  II  s'en  faut  de  trois  pouces  ao  inoins 
qae  je  ne  sois  aussi  grand  que  iui.  Ne  querellez  plus  avec  lui, 
autrement  vous  en  viendrez  aux  voies  de  fait.  Si  vous  ne  voulez  pas 
que  je  me  querelle  avec  lui,  il  faut  l'empecher  de  se  moquer  de  moi. 
Je  tacherai  de  Je  faire. 

Do  you  not  often  contradict  Henry  when  he  relates  something  ? 
I  do  only  when  he  says  incredible,  (incroyable,)  inconsistent,  (incon- 
sistent,) or  false  things.  ( $  200—7.)  What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  A —  ? 
Her  company,  her  conversation,  is  agreeable  enough;  only,  she 
exaggerates  too  much;  that  excepted,  she  is  a  pleasant  lady. — Your 
uncle  will  not  grant  what  you  want.  I  hope  he  will,  by  dint  of 
entreaty. — You  will  entreat  in  vain,  {beau  prier;)  you  will  not  obtain 
it.    Never  mind,  I  will  ask  whether  I  obtain  it  or  not 

Will  you  be  my  guest  ?  (manger  avec  quclqu'un.)  I  thank  you ;  a 
friend  of  mine  has  invited  me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  (faire  pri~ 
parer)  my  favorite  dish,  (un  mets  favori.) — What  is  it?  It  is  a  dish 
of  milk,  (du  laitage.) — As  for  me,  I  do  not  like  milk-meat :  there  is 
nothing  like  (il  n't/  a  rien  tel  qu})  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or  veal. 
— What  has  become  of  your  younger  brother?  He  has  suffered 
shipwreck  (faire  naufrage)  in  going  to  America. — You  must  give  me 
an  account  of  that,  (raconter  quelque  chose.)  Very  willingly,  (volon- 
tiers.)  Being  on  the  open  6ea,  (en  pleine  mcr,)  a  great  storm  arose. 
The  lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire,  (le  mil  en  feu.)  The 
crew  (l equipage)  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ming. My  brother  knew  not  what  to  do,  having  never  learned  to 
swim. 

Yocabulaibe.    2de  Sec. 


To  vie  with  each  other. 

Those  men  are  trying  to  rival  each 
other. 

Clean. 

Clean  linen. 

The  more — at. 

The  less— us. 

I  am  the  more  discontented  with  his 
conduct,  as  he  is  under  many  obli- 
gations to  me. 

I  am  the  lees  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct, as  I  had  more  right  to  his 
friendship. 

I  wish  that,     I  should  like . . . 

I  wish  that  house  belonged  to  me. 

1  should  like  to  own  that  house. 

87* 


t  A  Venvie,  (Vunde  V autre,) 

t  Ces  hommes  travaillent  a  l'envie, 

(Pun  de  l' autre.) 
Propre. 

Du  lingo  propre  ou  blanc. 
D'autant  plus— que. 
D'autant  mains — que. 
Je  suis  d'autant  plus  mecontent  de 

sa  conduite,  fu'il  m'a  beaucoup 

(Tobligations. 
Je  suis  d'autant  moins  satisfbit  de  sa 

conduite,  que  j'avais  plus  de  droits 

a  son  amine* 
Je  voudrais  que  . . .  ($  151 — 12.) 
t  Je  voudrais  quo  cette  maison  rot 
a  moi. 


43* 


Lit;  IITY-T  H  I  III)     I.  KSSON.    (2.) 


River,  1,  (a  before  noun.) 

J'ai  rUve"  long- temps  a  cette  afiaira. 

Etre  nu — nue, 

t  Avoir  la  tfite  nue. 

t  Avoir  lea  pieds  nue. 

Obs.  1691.  The  adjective  nu,  like  demi,  (19s,  N.  3}  is  indeclinable  I 
the  noun,  but  declinable  after. 


To  mate,  to  think. 

I  thought  a  long  time  on  that  affair. 

To  be  naked. 

To  have  the  head  uncovered. 

To  have  the  feet  uncovered. 


To  be  barefooted. 

To  be  bareheaded. 

To  ride  barebacked. 

To  have  like  to,  or  to  think  to  have. 


Etre  AK-pieda. 
Etre  fiu-tete. 
t  Aller  a  poil.  .. 
t  Manquer  ou  penser. 


Obs.  1691.  Manquer  takei  de  before  the  infinitive,  but  penser  dees  art. 
I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  money.     {  f  J  mm^6  ie  JMain  mon  *** 


penee*  perdre  mon  argent. 
Je  penaai  perdre  la  vie. 
Nona  avoni  manque*  de  nous  coupe. 

lei  doigts. 
II  a  manque*  de  tomber. 
II  a  manque*  d'ltre  tue\ 
II  a  pense*  §tre  tue". 
.  Peu  s'en  eat  fallu  qu'il  n'ait  fte  tsi 
II  a  penae*  mourir. 
A  vos  trouases. 
L'ennemi  est  a  noa  trouaaefl. 
t  Tomber. 

La  foudre  eat  tombee. 
La  foudre  tomba  aur  le  i 


I  thought  I  had  lost  my  life. 

We  had  like  to  have  cut  our  fingers. 

He  waa  very  near  falling. 

He  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  cf 
being  killed. 

He  had  liked  to  have  died. 

At,  on,  or  upon  your  heels. 

The  enemy  is  at  our  heels. 

To  strike,  (in  speaking  of  lightning.) 

The  lightning  has  struck. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 

QuATRE-viNOT-TBoisiiMK  Th&mb.  2de  Sec. 
J'ai  plusieurs  bons  ecoliers  dans  cette  classe.  Est-ce  qu'ils  etudient 
a  l'envie  Tun  de  1' autre  %  Oui,  Us  etudient  a  l'envie.  N'avez-voM 
pas  aussi  des  ecolieres  qui  Etudient  a  l'envie  Tune  de  l'autre?  Si 
fait,  j'en  ai  qui  etudient  a  l'envie  les  unes  des  autres. — foes-vous 
satisfait  (are  you  pleased)  de  la  maniere  dont  Leopold  se  conduit! 
Non,  j'en  suis  d'autant  moins  satisfait  qu'il  avait  promis  davantage.— 
Ne  sont-ils  pas  etonnes  qu'elle  ait  agi  de  cette  maniere?  Si  fait, 
ils  en  sont  tres-etonnes,  et  Us  sont  d'autant  plus  mecontents,  (so  muck 
the  more  displeased,)  qu'elle  connaissait  parfaitement  leur  opinion.— 
Que  pensez-vous  de  mon  proces?  Je  ne  m'en  suis  pas  encore 
occupe.  Je  voudrais  que  vous  y  revassiez  un  peu.  Je  suis  A  y 
rfcver.  Mais  vous  voyez  que  je  suis  nu-pieds;  U  faut  que  j«  me 
ehausse,  {chausscr,  1,  to  dress  one's  feet,  to  put  on  what  is  to  go  on  the 
feet  as  a  part  of  dress,)  que  je  finisse  de  m'habiller,  et  j'y  riverai  Je 
Tousenavertis,  je  serai  a  vos  trousses  jusqu'a  ce  que  yqim  Ytrasea 
•ecupiez  serieusement.  —  Savez-vous  que  Montcalme  a  manqii 
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d  etre  tue  ?  Non,  je  n'ea  savais  rien.  Quel  accident  lui  est-il 
arrive  ?    Comment  a-t-il  manque  d'etre  tue  1    II  est  tombe  de  cheval. 

I  wish  that  umbrella  was  mine.  Have  you  none  %  No,  I  wish  I 
had  one.  (62*. )  Can  you  not  afford  to  buy  one  1  No,  I  cannot ;  for 
I  was  robbed,  and  was  near  being  killed. — How  so  ?  The  robbers 
upset  our  carriage,  and  we  were  all  very  near  being  killed.  (Peu 
t 'en  est  fallu  que  nous  n'ayons  torn  ete  tuis.)  When  were  you  so  near 
being  killed?  It  was  last  week  that  we  were  so  nearly  killed. 
Were  you  all  robbed  1  Yes,  but  I  was  the  only  one  who  had  much 
money.  My  companions  had  only  a  few  dollars  each.  I  entreated 
very  hard,  but  it  was  in  vain.  {Tai  cu  beau  frier,  g?a  ete  en  vain.) 

My  brother  reflected  in  vain ;  he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life. 
He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  t  a 
all  sides.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well, 
(eh  bien,)  what  has  become  of  him  1  I  do  not  know,  having  not 
heard  from  him  yet— But  who  told  you  all  that  ?  My  nephew,  who 
was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. — As  you  are  talking  of  your 
nephew,  d  propos  de  — ,)  where  is  he  at  present1  He  is  in  Italy. — 
Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from  him  ?  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
him  to-day. — What  does  he  write  to  you  1    I  will  tell  you  by  and  by. 

Vogabulatrb.    3me  Sec. 
The  half,  the  third,  the  fourth.  (  La  moitie*,  le  tiers,  le  quart. 

Obs.  170.  These  are  irregularly  formed,  but  from  le  cinquOme,  the  fifth, 
all  others  are  regular. 


What  is  the  half  of  6 1  It  is  3. 

What  is  the  *  of  7T      It  is  3  and  *. 
What  is  the  third  of  9?        It  is  3. 
What  is  the  i  of  10?    It  is  3  and  *. 

That  of  Jl?        It  is  3  and  f. 
What  is  is  the  i  of  12  T  It  is  3. 

That  of  13  f  It  is  3  and  i. 
That  of  14  f  It  is  3  and  i. 
That  of  15 1         It  is  3  and  *. 

The  t of  12  are  8.  The  lof  12  are  9. 

While  my  brother  was  on  the  open 
sea,  a  violent  storm  arose  unexpect- 
edly;  the  lightning  struck  the  ship, 
which  it  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole 
crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming. 

He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he 
saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on 
•U  sides. 


Quelle  est  la  moitie"  de  6  T    C'est  3. 

Celle  de  7 1  C'est  3  et  demi. 

Quelle  est  le  tiers  de  9  T     C'est  3. 

Quel  est  le  i  de  10  ?  C'est  3  et  un 
tiers. 

Celuide  11  ?  C'est  3  et  deux  tiers  (».) 

Quel  est  le  quart  de  12 1     C'e6t  3. 

Celui  de  13  f  C'eot3etunquart  (£.) 

Celui  de  14  ?     Cest  3  et  demi  (*.) 

Celui  de  15  f  C'est  3  et  trois 

quarts  (*.) 

Les  t  de  12  sont  8.  Les  I  de  12 

sont  9. 

Mon  frere  4tant  en  pleine  mer,  il  sur- 
vint  une  grande  tempdte ;  la  foudro 
tomba  sur  le  vaisseau,  qu'elle  mit 
en  feu,  et  tout  F equipage  se  jeta 
dans  la  mer,  pour  so  sauver  a  la 
nage. 

II  rut  saisi  de  frayeur,  voyant  que  Is 
feu  gagnait  ds  tous  fes  cdtes. 
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Ha  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
He  nesitated  no  longer. 
I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet 


An  angel. 
A  masterpiece 
Masterpieces. 

Obs.  171.    Of  a  word  compounded  by  means  of  a  preposition,  expreaal 
or  understood,  the  firet  word  only  takes  the  mark  of  the  pluraL 


t  n  ne  savait  quel  parti  prendre. 

II  ne  balance  plus. 

t  Je  n'ai  pas  encore  en  de  ses  not 

velles. 
Un  ange. 
Un  chef-d'oeuvre. 
Des  chefs-d'oeuvre. 


Four  o'clock  flowers. 
His  or  her  physiognomy. 
His  or  her  shape, 
Thv>  expression. 
Contentment. 
Admiration. 
Delightfully. 
Thin,  (slender.) 


The  look. 
Respect. 
Grace,  charm. 
Fascinating. 
Uncommonly  well. 
His  or  her  look  inspires  respect  and 
admiration. 


Des  belles-de-nuit. 
Sa  physionomie. 
Sa  taille. 

L'expression.  L'aspect 

Le  contentement.         Le  respect 
1/  admiration.  Lea  gracei. 

A  ravir.  Engageant. 

Svelte.  Superieurement  bieu. 

Son  aspect  inspire  du  respect  et  dt 
1' admiration. 


QuATBB-yiKQT-TROisiivi  THfbn.    3me  See. 

Avez-vous  eu  des  nouvelles  de  votre  ami,  l'avocat,  depuis  qnril 
est  parti  pour  la  California  ?  Oui,  j'en  ai  eu.  Sa  lettre  doit  etre 
interessante !  que  dit-il?  II  dit  que  Tor  y  est  abondant;  que  ceax 
qui  ont  du  bonheur,  le  raraassent  en  quant  it  c  ;  que  ceux  qui  out  da 
malheur,  travaillent  beacoup  et  ramassent  peu.  Du  nombre  des  quell 
est-il  1  De  ceux  des  heureux  ou  des  malheureux  ?  Des  heureox,  je 
presume,  quoiqu'il  se  plaigne  un  peu. — Avez-vous  vu  le  chef-d'cBOvre 
de  Power,  le  sculpHeur  ?  Son  esclave  Grecque  ?  Oui,  cela  meme. 
Oui.  je  Pai  vu  ce  chef-d'oeuvre.  Cette  esclave  ressemble  a  un  ange. 
Cette  statue  moderne  6era  placee  parmi  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  des  sculp- 
teurs  anciens.  —  Quand  les  belles-de-nuit  s'ouvrent-elles  ?  EUes 
s'ouvrent  a  quatre  heures,  quand  le  soleil  commence  a  baisser. 
Quelle  odeur  aimez-vous  le  mieux,  celle  des  fieurs  dy  orange  on  des 
tubereuscs  ?  Je  n'ai  pas  de  choix.  Plus  je  sens  la  fleur  d 'orange  p)oa 
j'en  aime  l'odeur;  et  plus  l'odeur  de  la  tubereuse  frappe  mon  odorat, 
(sense  of  smell,)  plus  je  voudrais  la  senttr.  Quelle  physionomie 
agreable  et  quelle  taille  admirable  cette  demoiselle  a! 

My  nephew,  in  his  letter,  which  is  an  interesting  one,  writes  to 
me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  him  {qui 
lui  apporte)  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. — Is  she  handsome  ?  Hand- 
some as  an  angel ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature.  Her  phystog 
nomy  is  mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  the 
(du)  world,  and  her  mouth  is  charming,  {et  sa  bouche  est  tittgnonflt.) 
She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short;  her  shape  is  slender;  all  ha 
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actions  are  full  of  grace,  and  her  manners  are  engaging.  Her  look 
nwpLeu  respect  and  admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit 
she  bp^aks  several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings 
delightfully.  My  nephew  rinds  in  her  (lui  trouve)  but  one  defect, 
{un  difaut.) — And  what  is  that  defect?  She  is  affected,  (avoir  de% 
p  etentions.) — There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world. — How  happy 
you  are  !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a  fine 
house,  and  all  you  wish.  Not  all,  my  friend. — What  do  you  desire 
more  ?  Contentment ;  for  you  know  that  he  only  is  happy  who  is 
contented. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— Quatre-vingt-quatriime  iaqou,  84iM. 
Vocabulaibb.    Ire  Sec. 


To  unriddle,  to  disentangle. 

Tofnd  out. 

To  disentangle  the  hair. 

To  unravel  difficulties. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  the 
sense  of  that  phrase. 

A  quarrel. 

To  have  differences  (a  quarrel)  with 
somebody. 

To  take  good  earet  to  shun,  to  be- 
ware. 

I  will  take  good  care  not  to  do  it 

Mind  you  do  not  lend  that  man 
money. 

He  takes  good  care  not  to  answer 
the  question  which  I  asked  him. 

To  ask  a  question. 

If  you  take  it  into  your  head  to  do 
that,  I  will  punish  you. 

To  become,  to  fit  well.   Fitting  well. 


Dimiler,  1. 

Demeler  les  cheveux. 

De*meler  dee  difficult  £s. 

Je  n'ai  pas  pu  demSler  le  sens  de 

cette  phrase. 
Un  demele. 
Avoir  des  de'me'les  avec  quelqu'un 

Se  garder  de. 

Je  me  garderai  bien  de  le  faire. 
Gardez-vous  bien  de   preter  votrt 

argent  a  cet  homroe. 
II  se  garde  bien  de  repondre  I  Is 

question  que  je  lui  si  faite. 
t  Faire  une  question. 
Si  vous  vous  avisez  de  le  faire,  jt 

vous  punirai. 
Seoir,*  3.    Seyant  or  slant. 


Ob§.  172.  This  verb  is  used  only  in  the  third  person,  singular  and  plural 


Does  that  become  me  1 

That  does  not  becorao  you. 

It  does  not  become  you  to  do  that. 

That  fits  you  wonderfully  well. 

Her  head*  dress  did  not  become  her. 

It  does  not  become  you  to  reproach 

me  with  it ! 
To  fast.    To  be  fasting. 


Cela  me  sied-il  ? 
Cela  ne  vous  sied  pas. 
II  ne  vous  sied  pas  de  faire  cela. 
Cela  vous  sied  a  merveille. 
Sa  coiffure  lui  seyait  mal. 
II  vous  f  led  bien  dejne  le  reproche? v 
(an  ironical  expression.) 
Jeuner.  1.  fitreajeun. 


US  XIGHTY-roUmTH    LC8SO*.    (1.) 

To  gi?9  notice  to.  ) 

To  let  anybody  know.  >  Avertir  quelqu'un  de  qaelqat 

To  warn  some  one  of  something.       ) 

Give  notice  to  that  man  of  his  bro-  I  Avertisses  cet  homme  da  rttc 
ther's  return.  I      eon  frere. 

QuATRK-TUfGT-QUATKiiini  ThSmi.     Ire  Sec. 

Un  certain  roi  devant,  un  jour,  faire  son  entree  dans  une  tu 
deux  heures  de  rapres-midi,  le  senat  envoya  quelques  dept 
(deputies)  poor  le  complimenter.    Celui  qui  devait  porter  la  pan 
n'etant  pas  accoutume  a  parler  en  public,  commence  aiosi :  "  Alt 
andre  le  Grand,  le  Grand  Alexandre,"  et  s'arreta  tout  court    • 
roi,  qui  avait  grand'faim,  (32s,)  dit:    "Ah!  mon  ami,  Alexandre 
Grand  avait  dine,  et  moi,  je  suis  encore  a  jeun."     Ayant  dit  ct 
paroles,  il  continua  son  chernin  vers  l'hotel  de  ville,  ou  on  ltd  art 
prepare  un  diner  magnifique. 

Savez-vous  deviner  les  inigmes  (enigmas  ?)  Je  ne  les  denne  pti 
tres-aiseraent,  cependant,  il  m'arrive  quelque  fois  de  le  faire.  Von- 
lez-vous  que  je  vous  en  dise  une  courte  1  Voyons,  dites-la.— La 
voici.  Plus  il  y  en  a  moins  qa  pise. — Plus  il  y  en  a  raoins  ca  pete. 
Qu'est-ce  que  cela  peut  etre  !  Je  ne  peux  m'imaginer  ce  que  c'eet 
— Vous  rendezvous  ?  (do  you  give  it  up  ?)  Oui,  je  me  rends.  Et 
moi  ailssi. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  (Charles-Quint)  being  one  dsy  oat 
a  hunting  lost  his  way  in  the  forest,  and,  having  come  to  a  house, 
entered  it  to  refresh  himself.  There  were  in  it  four  men,  who  pre- 
tended to  sleep.  One  of  them  rose,  and  approaching  the  emperor, 
told  him  he  had  dreamed  he  should  take  his  watch,  and  took 
it.  Then  another  rose  and  said  he  had  dreamed  that  his  w- 
tout  fitted  him  wonderfully,  and  took  it.  The  third  took  his 
purse.  At  last  the  fourth  came  up,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would 
not  take  it  ill  if  he  searched  him,  and  in  doing  it  perceived  around 
the  emperor's  neck  a  small  gold  chain  to  which  a  whistle  (an 
sifflet)  was  attached,  which  he  wished  to  rob  him  of.  But  the  em- 
peror said :  "  My  good  friend,  before  depriving  me  (priver  queUp'un 
de  quelque  chose)  of  this  trinket,  (le  bijou,)  I  must  teach  you  its  virtue." 
Saying  this  he  whistled,  (siffler}  1.)  His  attendants,  (ses  gens,)  who 
were  seeking  him,  hastened  to  the  house,  and  were  thunderstruck 
\frappe  aV  itonnement)  to  behold  his  majesty  in  such  a  state.  But  the 
emperor,  seeing  himself  out  of  danger,  (hors  de  danger ,)  said :  "  These 
men  {voici  des  hommes  qui)  have  dreamed  all  that  they  liked.  1 
wish  in  my  turn  also  to  dream."  And  after  having  mused  a 
few  seconds,  he  said :  "  I  have  dreamed  that  you  all  four  deseire 
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to  be  hanged:"  which  was  no  sooner  spoken  than  executed  before 
the  house. 

Vooabulaih.    2ie  Seo. 


tfensuivre,*  4. 

II  s'ensuit  que  vous  ne  devriex  pa 

faire  cela. 
t  Comment  se  fait-il  que  vous  soyes 

venu  si  tanj I 
t  Je  ne  sais  pas  comment  oeU  se  fait, 
t  Comment  se  faisait-il  qu'il  n'eut 

pas  ton  fusil  f 
t  Je  ne  smis  pas  comment  eels  se 

faisdi; 
ficlaircir,  2. 
Le  temps  s'eclaircif.  . 
Rafratchir,  2. 
Rafratchiasex-vous,  tt  revenes  tout 

de  suite. 
Blanchir,  2.  Noircir,  2. 

Palir,  2. 
Rougir. 

Vieillir,  2.  Rajeonir,  2. 

tigayer.       Gai.      La  gsfete*. 
S'egayer,  1.  £gayex-vous. 

II  s'egaie  a  mes  depens. 
Feindre,*  4,  feignant,  feint.         Ne 

feignes  jamais. 
Je  feins,  tu  feins,  il  feint. 
II  poseede  Tart  de  feindre. 
t  Trainer  Us  chose*  en  longueur. 
Je  n'aime  pas  a  (sire  des  affaires  avec 

eel  homme,  pares  qu'il  traine  toa 

jours  les  cboses  en  longueur. 
Une  preuve.        C'est  une  preuve. 

S*4garer,  1. 

1  travers  le,  or  Au  trovers  de, 

Le  boulet  a  passe*  a  travers  la  msr 

raille. 
Je  lui  ai  passe*  mon  epee  au  travers 

du  corps. 

Quatbi-vtvot-quatriIicb  Th£mb.    2de  See. 

Un  bon  vieillard,  e"tant  fort  malade,  fit  appeler  son  epouse,  qui 

ttait  encore  fort  jeune,  et  lui  dit :  "  Ma  chere,  vous  voyez  que  ma 

derniere  heme  s'approche,  et  que  je  suis  force  de  voue  quitter.  C'est 

pourquoi;  si  vous  voulez  que  je  meure  en  paix,  il  taut  que  tous  me 


Ts  follow  from  it. 

It  follows  from  it  that  you  should  not 

do  that. 
How  is  it  that  vou  have  come  so  late  ? 

I  do  not  know  low  it  is. 

flow  is  it  that  ne  had  not  his  gun  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened. 

To  clear,  to  elucidate,  to  clear  up. 

The  weather  is  clearing  up. 

To  refresh. 

Refresh  yourself,  and  return  to  me 

immediately. 
To  whiten,  to  bleach.    To  blacken. 
To  turn  pale,  to  grow  pale. 
To  blush,  to  redden. 
To  grow  old.       To  grow  young. 
To  make  merry.  Gay,  merry.  Mirth. 
To  make  one's  self  merry.  Cheer  up. 
He  makes  merry  at  my  expense. 
To  feign,    counterfeit,    dissemble, 

pretend.  Never  pretend. 

I  feign,  thou  feignest,  he  feigns. 
He  knows  the  art  of  dissembling. 
To  procrastinate,  to  go  slow  about. 
I  do  not  like  to  transact  business 

with  that  man,  for  he  always  goes 

very  slow  shout  it. 
A  proof.  This  is  a  proof. 

To  stray,  to  get  lost,  to  lose  one's 

self  to  lose  one's  way. 
Through. 
The  cannon-ball  went  through  the 

wall. 
I  ran  him  through  the  body. 
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•iassiez  une  grace.  Vous  etes  encore  jeune,  et  sans  donte-vons  vow 
remarierez,  je  le  sais ;  mais  je  vous  prie  de  ne  pas  prendre  M.  Louit. 
car  j'avoue  que  j'ai  toujours  ete  tres-jaloux  de  lui,  et  que  je  le  soil 
encore.  Je  mourrais  done  de'sespere,  si  vous  ne  me  promettiez  pas 
cela."  La  fern  me  repondit :  "  Mon  coeur,  je  vous  supplie,  que  cell 
ne  vous  empechd  pas  de  mourir  en  paix;  car  je  vous  assure  que 
quand  merae  je  voudrais  Pepouser,  je  ne  le  pourrais  pas,  etant  dejt 
promise  a  un  autre." 

It  was  customary  with  Frederick  the  Great,  whenever  a  ne* 
soldier  appeared  in  his  guards,  to  ask  him  three  questions ;  viz.  "Ho* 
old  are  you  1  How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  ?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  your  pay  and  treatment  ?"  It  happened  that  a  young 
soldier,  born  in  France,  who  had  served  in  his  own  country,  desired 
to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  service.  His  figure  caused  him  to  be  im- 
mediately accepted ;  but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  German  dia- 
lect ;  and  his  captain  giving  him  notice  that  the  king  would  question 
him  in  that  tongue  the  first  time  he  should  see  him,  advised  him 
at  the  same  time  to  learn  by  heart  the  three  answers  that  he  was  to 
make  to  the  king.  Accordingly  he  learned  them  by  the  next  day: 
and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  ranks  Frederick  came  up  to  inter- 
rogate him :  but  he  happened  to  begin  with  him  by  the  second  ques- 
tion, and  asked  him,  "How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service?" 
"Twenty-one  years,"  answered  the  soldier.  The  king,  struck  with 
his  youth,  which  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not  borne  a  musket 
so  long  as  that,  said  to  him,  much  astonished,  "  How  old  are  you?" 
"  One  year,  an't  please  your  majesty,  (n'en  deplaise  &  Voire  Maja- 
fe.")  Frederick,  more  astonished  still,  cried,  "  You  or  I  must  cer- 
tainly be  bereft  of  our  senses."  The  soldier,  who  took  this  for  the 
third  question,  replied  firmly,  (avec  aplomb,)  "  Both,  an't  please  yooi 
majesty." 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— Quatre-vingt-cinquicmc  Le$on,  Hbm. 
Vocabulaibi.     Ire  Sec. 


To  double.        The  double. 

Your  share,  your  part. 

That  merchant  asks  twice  as  much 

a*  he  ought. 
Yo a  must  bargain  with  him ;  he  will 

gire  it  you  for  the  half. 
You  have  twice  your  share. 


Doubler,  1.  Le  double. 

Votre  j  vt,  (fern.) 

t  Ce  marchand  surfait  du  double 

f  II  faut  que  vous  march  an  rlicx  avs* 

lui ;  il  vous  rabattra  la  moitifc 
Vous  met  double  part* 
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roe  three  times  your  share. 

ew.  To  stun. 

giddy.        Open,  frank,  real. 

ke  somebody's  hand. 

lira  yes. 

lim  no. 

text,  press. 

up,  to  put  by. 

ur  money  by. 

>n  as  I  have  read  my  book  I 

t  by. 

>t  care  much  about  going  to 

lay  to-night. 

sfy  one's  self  with  a  thing, 


been  eatinar  an  hour,  and  I 
5t  satisfy  my  hunger. 

atisjied. 

*ch  one's  thirst. 
been  drinking  this  half  hour, 
cannot  quench  my  thirst, 
e  one's  thirst  quenched. 
ff  for,  to  ke  thirsty  or  dry. 
i  a  blood-thirsty  fellow. 


{ 


Vous  avez  triple  part. 
Renouveler,  1.         faourdir,  2. 
fitourdi — e.  Franc — tranche. 

Serrer  la  main  a  quelqu'un. 
t  Je  lui  dis  qu'oui. 
t  Je  lui  dis  que  non. 

Serrer. 

Serrez  voire  argent. 

Aussitot  que  j'ai  lu  mon  livre,  je  Is 

serre. 
Je  ne  me  soucie  pas  beaucoup  d'allet 

a  la  comedie  ce  soir. 
t  Se  rassasier,  1. 
t  II  y  a  une  heure  que  je  mange,  ei 

je  ne  puis  me  rassasier ;  or, 
t  Je  mange  depuis  uie  heure,  et  jt 

ne  peux  pas  me  rassasier. 
Etre  rassasii. 
t  Se  disaltirer,  1. 
II  y  a  une  demi-heure  que  je  bois. 

fmais  je  ne  puis  me  desaiterer. 
tre  d^salte're'. 
tre  alter*. 
t  C'est  un  hfimme  altere*  de  sang. 

QuATBi-YiNQT-oiMQUiiMB  ThSmi.  Ire  See. 
homme  a-vait  deux  fils:  Tun  aimait  a  dormir  la  grasee  ma 
;t  l'autre  etait  tres-laborieux,  et  se  levait  toujours  de  tre  s-bonne 
Celui-ci  etant  un  jour  sorti  de  grand  matin,  trouva  une 
remplie  d'argent.  II  courut  a  son  frere,  lui  faire  part  de  sa 
fortune,  et  lui  dit :  "  Voyez-vous,  Louis,  ce  qu'on  gagne  a  se 
le  bonne  heure  V*  "  Ma  foi,"  repondit  sou  frere,  "  si  celui  a 
b  appartient  ne  s'etait  pas  leve  de  meilleure  heure  que  moi, 
aurait  pas  perdue." 

lemandait  a  un  jeune  faineant,  ce  qui  le  faisait  rester  au  lit  si 
mps.  "Je  suis  occupe,"  dit-il,  "a  tenir  conseil  tous  les 
.  Le  travail  me  conseille  de  me  lever,  la  paresse  de  rester 
;  et  ils  me  donnent  ainsi  vingt  raisons  pour  et  contre.  C'est 
Pentendre  ce  qu'on  dit  des  deux  parts;  et  a  peine  la  cause 
t  entendue  que  le  diner  est  pret." 

is  a  beautiful  turn  given  by  a  great  lady,  who,  being  (on  ra- 
il beau  trait  a" — )  asked  where  her  husband  was,  when  he  lay 
led  (etre  cache)  for  having  been  deeply  concerned  in  a  con- 
,  (pour  avoir  trempe  dans  une  conspiration^  resolutely  (coura- 
ent)  answered,  she  had  hid  him.  This  confession  (un  aveth 
s8 
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drew  her  before  the  king,  who  told  her,  nothing  bat  her  din 
where  her  lord  was  concealed  could  save  her  from  the 
[quelle  tie  pouvait  echapper  d  la  torture  qu'en  dicottvrant  la 
de  son  ipoux.)  "  And  will  that  do  V  (suffire,*)  said  the  lady, 
says  the  king,  "  I  will  give  you  my  word  for  it."  "  Thai 
she,  "I  have  hid  him  in  my  heart,  where  you  will  fin 
Which  surprising  answer  (cette  reponse  admirable\  chain 
enemies. 

Vocabulaiu.  2de  Seo 


De  part  et  d'autre. 

De  toutes  parts. 

Permettei,  Madame,  que  je 
sente  Monsieur  de  G.f  co 
cien  ami  de  notre  familto 

Je  suis  charmee,  Monsiev 
yotre  connaissanoe. 

Je  ferai  tout  ce  qui  sera  en  i 
voir,  pour  me  rendre  digi 
bonnes  graces. 

Mesdames,  permettei  que 
present©  M.  de  B.,  dont  ] 
rendu  de  si  eminent*  scrvi 
tre  cousin. 

Ah !  Monsieur,  que  nous  sot 
chantees  de  vous  recev 
nous! 

C'eat  le  privilege  des  grands 
de  vaincre  1'envie;  lei 
fait  nattre,  le  mente  la  i 
rir. 

C'est  le  plus  beau  pays  del 

Ob*.  173.  The  preposition  m,  connected  with  a  relative  super 
rendered  in  French  by :  de. 


On  both  sides,  on  every  side. 

On  aQ  sides. 

Allc  w  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce  to 

you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  of  our 

fsmily. 
I  am  delighted  to  become  acquainted 

with  you. 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  deserve 

your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  B.f 
whose  brother  has  rendered  such 
eminent  services  to  vour  cousin. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at  our 
house! 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  great  men  to 
conquer  envy ;  merit  gives  it  birth, 
and  merit  destroys  it. 

It  is  the  finest  country  in  Europe. 


Candia  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

He  lives  in  his  retreat  like  a  real 
philosopher. 


Candie  est  une  des  ties  les  pi 
bles  de  la  Mecttterranfe. 

II  vit  dans  sa  re  trait  e  en  *f 
sophe. 


Obs.  174.  Like  is  rendered  by  en  when  it  means  equal  to.    Ex. 


You  live  like  a  king. 
He  acts  like  a  madman. 
To  behave  like  a  blunderbuss. 
Who,  where  I  am,  knocks  as  if  he 
ware  master  f 


Vous  vivez  en  roi. 

II  agit  en  furieux. 

Se  conduire  en  e'tourdi. 

Qui  frappe  en  mat  tre  oil  je  i 
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QvATmx-YiHaT-cnrQuitMs  Th&mx.     2de  See. 

Quel  est  le  pays  le  plus  etendu,  dans  lequel,  exactement  le  meme 
langage  est  employe  par  la  masse  de  la  nation?  Ce  sont  lea  fitats- 
Unis.  Y  parle-t-on  le  meme  langage  depuis  le  Nord  jusquW  sud, 
et  de  Test  a  l'ouest'f  Oui,  la  masse  de  la  langue  est  la  meme,  ce* 
pei.dant  il  y  a  des  mots  caracteristiques  de  presque  toutes  les  locali- 
te"s.  Les  habitants  da  Nord  peuvent-ils  comprendre  sans  difficulte, 
le  langage  de  ceux  du  midi,  qui  demeurent  quelqus  fois  a  2500 
milles?  Oui,  ils  le  comprennent  tout  de  suite ;  mais  ils  ne  iaissent 
pas  de  reconnaitre  immediatement  la  partie  des  £tats-Unis  on  Fin- 
dividu  qui  leur  parle,  a  recu  son  education.  En  est-il  de  meme  en 
Europe?  Non,  pas  a  beaucoup  pres,  (far  from  it.)  Cnaque  pro- 
ving, chaque  comte,  chaque  district  presque,  a  son  langage  jiarti- 
culier,  que  les  voisins  n'entendent  pas  plus  que  nos  indiens  ameri- 
cains  ne  s'entendeat  les  uns  les  autres.  Nos  indiens  ne  s'entendent- 
ils  pas  tons?  Non,  chaque  tribu  a  sa  langue  exclusive,  et  ces  tribus 
different  autant  par  le  langage  que  par  le  costume,  (dress.) 

Cornelia,  the  illustrious  (illustre)  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  (des  Grac~ 
ques,)  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  left  her  with  twelve 
children,  applied  herself  to  (se  vouer  d)  the  care  of  her  family,  with 
a  wisdom  (la  sagesse)  and  prudence  that  acquired  for  (acqucrir*) 
her  universal  esteem,  (Vestime  universelle.)  Only  three  out  of 
(d'entre)  the  twelve  lived  to  years  of  maturity,  (Vdge  m&r;)  one 
daughter,  Sempronia,  whom  she  married  to  the  second  Scipio  Afri- 
can us;  and  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  whom  she  brought  up 
(elever)  with  so  much  care,  that,  though  they  were  generally  ac- 
knowledged (savoir  generalement)  to  have  been  born  with  the  most 
happy  dispositions,  {la  disposition,)  it  was  judged  that  they  were  still 
more  indebted  (itre  redevablc)  to  education  than  nature.  The  answer 
she  gave  (/aire*)  a  Campanian  lady  (une  dame  de  Campanie)  con- 
cerning them  (d  leur  svjet)  is  very  famous,  (fameux — se,)  and  includes 
in  it  (renfermer)  great  instruction  for  ladies  and  mothers. 

That  lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and  fond  of  pomp  and  show, 
{itre  passionne  pour  lefaste  et  I  ■eclat,)  having  displayed  (Staler)  her 
diamonds,  (le  diamant,)  pearls,  (la  perle})  and  richest  jewels,  earnestly 
desired  Cornelia  to  let  her  see  her  jewels  also.  Cornelia  dexterously 
(adrottement)  turned  the  conversation  to  another  subject,  to  wait  the 
return  of  her  sons,  who  were  gone  to  the  public  schools.  When 
they  returned,  and  entered  their  mother's  apartment,  she  said  to  the 
Campanian  lady,  pointing  to  them,  (mon+rcr :)  "These  are  my 
jewels,  and  the  only  ornaments  (la  parure)  I  prize,  (priser.")  And 
such  ornaments,  which  are  the  strength  (la  force)  and  support  (U 
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smitten)  of  society,  add  a  brighter  lustre  (tin  plus  grand  lustre)  to  thl 
fail  (la  beauti)  than  all  the  jewels  of  the  East,  (de  V Orient.) 


EIGHTY-SIXTH  LESSON,  mh.^uatre-vir.gt'Sixiime  Leym,  Mm. 

PRESENT  OR  ACTIVE  PARTICIPLE. 

Pariieipe  prisent. 

For  its  use  and  formation,  tee  ($  156 1).    Study  it  carefully. 

Vocabttlai&b.    Ire  Sec. 


The  house  being  built,  we  occu- 
pied it. 

Having  studied,  I  recited  well. 

Not  having  studied,  my  cousin  did 
not  recite  as  well  as  I  did. 

Not  knowing  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man, I  could  not  write  it. 

The  note  becoming  due  on  Sunday, 
it  must  be  paid  on  Saturday. 

His  brother-in-law's  coat  fitting  him, 
he  put  it  on. 

Understanding  the  language  they 
spoke,  I  learned  their  secret. 

How  did  you  find  it  out  f 

By  listening  to  their  conversation. 

Where  did  you  find  her  purse  f 

In  the  bushes,  while  looking  for  birds1 
eggs. 

We  saw  the  fire  while  crossing. 

How  is  the  plural  of  nouns  and  of 
adjectives  formed  ? 

By  adding  an  *  to  the  singular. 

Ho  w  is  the  present  participle  formed  f 

By  changing  the  ons  of  the  first  per- 
son plural  into  ant. 

How  can  they  improve  their  writing  f 
By  copying  good  copper-plate 
models. 

How  does  it  happen  that . . .  f 

How  does  it  happen  that  he  is  so 
small,  his  parents  being  so  tall  f 

It  is  one  of  those  facts  we  see,  but 

for  which  we  cannot  account. 
As  mesmerism,  I  suppose. 


La  maison  itant  bade,  nous  1'occa 

p&mes. 
Ayant  e'tudie",  je  recitai  bien. 
JVaytmt  pas  e*tudie\  mon  cousin  ne 

recita  pas  aussi  bien  que  mot 
Ne  tachant  pas  le  nom  du  M.,  je  us 

pus  pas  1'ecrire. 
Le  billet  ickiant  dimanche,  il  Jul 

le  payer  samedi. 
L*  habit  de  son  beau-frere  lui  asmf, 

il  le  mit. 
Comprenant  la  langue  qu'fls  par* 

laient,  j'appris  leur  secret. 
Comment  le  decou  vr  t  tea- vooa  f 
En  icoutant  leur  conversation. 
Ou  trouvates-vous  aa  bourse  f 
Dans  les  buiseons,  en  cherckant  del 

cBufs  d'oiseaux. 
Nous  vtmes  le  feu  en  travenmnt. 
Comment  forme-t-on  le  plurieldM 

noms  et  des  adjectifs  f 
En  ajoutant  s  au  singulier. 
Comment   forme-t-on  le   partteipt 

present  f 
En  changeant  le  ons  de  la  premiert 

personne  du  pluriel  en  ant.        # 
Comment  peuvent-ils  bonnifier  leur 

ecriture  f         En  copiant  de  bom 

modeles  graves. 
Comment  se  fait-il  que . .  .f  ($151.) 
Comment   se    fait-il    qo'il    soil  « 

petit,  son  pere  et  sa  mere  e*tanl  ti 

grands  f 
C'est   un  de  ces  faita  qu'on  voii, 

mais  qu'on  ne  peat  expliquer. 
Comme  le  mesmensne,  je  snppost 
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The  more  you  study  the  more  yon 
learn. 

Do  not  people  learn  by  studying  ? 

Yes,  the  more  one  studies  the  more 
one  learns. 

Go  up  stairs  and  get  me  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief. 

Will  you  choose  a  good  steel  pen  and 
write  a  letter  to  Julia  ? 


Plus  vous  Itudiezplus  vous  apirene* 

N'apprend-on  pas  en  £tudiant  f 
Si  fait,  plus  on  e*tudie  plus  on  ap« 

prend. 
Allez   en    haut    me    chercher   un 

mouchoir  de  soie. 
Voulez-vous  choisir  une  bonne  plume 

d'acier  pour  ecrire  a  Julie  f 


QuATBE-VLNGT-8ixiiMB  Tu£me.     Ire  Sec. 

La  voiture  etant  cassee,  que  nous  faut-il  faire?  II  nous  faut 
attendre  qu'elle  soit  raccommodee.  Plus  nous  attendrons  plus  nous 
nous  repose  rona,  et  je  vous  assure  que  j'ai  grand  besoin  de  repos, 
car  je  suis  tres-fatiguee ;  ue  Petes- vous  pas?  Non,  je  ne  le  suis  pas 
du  tout.  Comment  se  fait-il  que  vous  ne  le  soyez  pas  ?  Je  ne  sais 
pas  comment  cela  se  fait;  mais,  je  ne  me  sens  pas  fatigue e,  pas  le 
moins  du  monde.  II  parait  que  plus  vous  voyagez,  moins  vous 
souffrcz,  et  moi,  au  contraire,  plus  je  voyage,  plus  je  sou  fixe.  C'est 
peut-etre,  parce  que  vous  aviez  peur  des  demiers  chevaux  que  nous 
avons  eus.  C'est  vrai,  j'en  ai  eu  peur;  ils  etaient  vigoureux  et 
fringants,  (frisky,)  et  je  craignais  qu'ils  ne  prissent  le  mors  aux  dents, 
(would  run  away.)  Moi,  je  les  ai  trouves  beaux,  et  voila  tout.  J'ai 
trouve  qu'ils  aliaient  vite,  mais  je  n'ai  pas  eu  la  moindre  peur.  Quoi ! 
N'avez-vous  pas  eu  peur  quand  ils  ont  pris  le  galop  ?  (began  to 
gallop.)  Non;  ce  n'etait  que  le  petit -galop  (hand-gallop  or  canter.) 
— Votre  peur  vous  a  plus  fatiguee  que  le  voyage. 

The  more  I  look  at  her,  the  more  I  admire  her,  don7t  you  ?  (62s, 
N.  1.)  No,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  1  look  at  her,  the  less  I  admire 
her  face,  her  manners  and  voice ;  but  whose  handsome  carriage  is 
this?  Which  one  do  you  mean?  for  I  see  several.  That  dark 
green  carriage,  with  the  driver's  seat  (le  siege  du  cocher)  in  white 
cloth. — I  see  it  now,  you  are  right,  it  is  elegant;  but  I  do  not  know 
whose  it  is. — Do  you  see  it,  Theodore  ?  Yes,  I  do.  Whose  is  it  ? 
I  do  not  know.  Do  you,  Aletta?  I  neither.  (J  171 — 9.)  Does  your 
cousin  Eloise  ?  She  neither. — Does  any  one?  (62a,  N.  1.)  No,  no- 
body here  knows  it.  It  looks  like  a  new  carriage,  and  is  very  tasty, 
(d?un  gout  exquis.) — I  came  down  without  my  parasol;  I  must  go 
back  for  it. — No,  no,  cousin,  I  will  go  up  and  get  it  for  you,  (montei 
le  chercher.)  Where  shall  I  find  it?  I  had  it  in  my  hand,  so  that  I 
must  have  left  it  cither  on  the  bed.  the  bureau,  the  toilet,  or  a  chair ; 
you  will  certainly  find  it  somewhere  in  the  room.  I  shall  be  back 
hi  a  minute. 

I  cannot  play  that  new  polka.  You  will  learn  it  by  practising.— 
88* 


450  K  K.  HI  V  -  S  I  X  I  II      Ll'.SSON.     (C.) 

Can  you  speak  while  playing  on  the  piano  1  Yes,  I  can  speak  while 
playing  a  tune  I  know.  Could  you  not  speak  while  playing  on  the 
violin?  No,  I  cannot;  but  I  have  seen  a  good  many  persons  that 
could.  Ladies  can  generally  talk  while  playing  the  piano,  can  they 
not?  Yes,  as  they  frequently  sing  while  playing;  they  do  not  hod 
it  more  difficult  to  speak  than  to  sing. 

QUATRE-VINGT-81XI£ME   TlIKME        2de  See 
POLITENESS. 

When  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  his  man- 
ners, address,  and  conversation;  gained  much  on  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  that  monarch.  One  day,  in  a  circle  of  his  courtiers, 
talking  of  the  advantage  of  good  breeding  and  easy  manners,  the 
king  offered  to  lay  a  wager  he  would  name  an  English  nobleman 
that  should  excel  in  those  particulars  any  Frenchman  of  his  court 
The  wager  was  jocularly  accepted,  and  his  majesty  was  to  choose 
his  own  time  and  place  for  the  experiment. 

To  avoid  suspicion,  the  king  let  the  subject  drop  for  some  months, 
till  the  courtiers  thought  he  had  forgotten  it;  he  then  chose  the  fol 
lowing  stratagem :  he  appointed  Lord  Stair,  and  two  of  the  most 
polished  noblemen  of  his  court,  to  take  an  airing  with  him  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  levee ;  the  king  accordingly  came  down  the 
great  staircase  at  Versailles,  attended  by  those  three  lords,  and  com- 
ing up  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  instead  of  going  in  first,  as  usual,  he 
pointed  to  the  French  lords  to  enter;  they,  upon  this  unusual 
ceremony,  shrunk  back,  and  submissively  declined  the  honor;  be 
then  pointed  to  Lord  Stair,  who  made  his  bow,  and  instantly  sprang 
into  the  coach :  the  king  and  the  French  lords  followed. 

Wh?n  they  were  seated,  the  king  exclaimed :  "  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  believe  you  will  acknowledge  I  have  won  my  wager."  "How 
so,  sire  V9  "  Why,"  continued  the  king,  "  when  I  desired  yof  both 
to  go  into  the  coach,  you  declined  it :  but  this  polite  foreigner  (point- 
ing to  Lord  Stair)  no  sooner  received  the  commands  of  a  king,  though 
not  his  sovereign,  than  he  instantly  obeyed."  The  courtiers  hiag 
down  their  heads  in  confusion,  and  acknowledged  the  justness  of 
his  majesty's  claim. 

I  cannot  see  the  justness  of  that  decision.  The  French  lords,  by 
refusing  the  honor  proffered  by  the  king,  (que  le  roi  leur  offrait,)  dis- 
played {montrlrcnt)  'ess  obedience,  but  more  politeness. 

MILDNESS. 

The  mildness  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  temper  through  the  cccise  of 
ois  lifo,  commanded  admiration  from  all  who  knew  him ;  but  in  no 
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me  instance,  perhaps,  more  than  the  following.  Sir  Isaac  had  a 
tvorite  dog,  which  he  called  Diamond ;  and  being  one  day  called 
rot  of  his  study  into  the  next  room,  Diamond  was  left  behind.  When 
iir  Isaac  returned,  having  been  absent  but  a  few  minutes,  he  had 
he  mortification  to  find  that  Diamond  having  thrown  down  a  lighted 
landle  among  some  papers,  the  nearly  finished  labor  of  many  years 
vas  in  flames,  and  almost  consumed  to  ashes.  This  loss,  as  Sir 
saai:  Newton  was  then  very  far  advanced  in  years,  was  irretrieva- 
ble ;  yet,  without  once  striking  the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  with 
his  exclamation :  "  0 !  Diamond !  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest  :he 
nischief  thou  hast  done.77 

Zeuxis  entered  into  a  contest  of  art  with  Parrhasius.  The  former 
minted  grapes  so  truly,  that  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  The 
alter  delineated  a  curtain  so  exactly,  that  Zeuxis,  coming  in,  said : 
'Take  away  the  curtain,  that  we  may  see  this  piece."  And  finding 
lis  error,  said :  "  Parrhasius,  thou  hast  conquered :  I  only  deceived 
>irds,  thou  an  artist." 

Zeuxis  painted  a  boy  carrying  grapes ;  the  birds  came  again  and 
lecked.  Some  applauding,  Zeuxis  flew  to  the  picture  in  a  passion, 
ind  saying.  "  My  boy  must  be  very  badly  painted,"  daubed  his  face, 
lift  barbouiUa  la  figure.) 

The  inhabitants  of  a  great  town  offered  to  Marshal  de  Turenne 
i  hundred  thousand  crowns  upon  condition  that  he  should  take 
mother  road,  and  not  march  his  troops  their  way.  He  answered 
hem :  "  As  your  town  is  not  on  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  I  cannot 
iccept  the  money  you  offer  me." 

A  corporal  of  the  life-guard  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  a 
peat  deal  of  vanity,  but  at  the  6am e  time  was  a  brave  fellow,  wore 
i  watch-chain,  to  which  he  affixed  a  musket-bullet  instead  of  a  watch, 
irhich  he  was  unable  to  buy.  The  king,  being  inclined  one  day  to 
ally  him,  said :  "  Apropos,  corporal,  you  must  have  been  very  frugal 
o  buy  a  watch :  it  is  six  o'clock  by  mine ;  tell  me  what  it  is  by 
rows?"  The  soldier,  who  guessed  the  king's  intention,  instantly 
lxew  out  the  bullet  from  his  fob,  and  said :  "  My  watch  neither 
narks  five  nor  six  o'clock ;  but  it  tells  me  every  moment,  that  it  is 
ny  duty  to  die  for  your  majesty."  "  Here,  my  friend,"  said  the  king, 
juite  affected,  "  take  this  watch,  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  the 
lour  also."  And  he  gave  him  his  watch,  which  was  adorned  with 
Killiants. 

AN    AFFECTING   NARRATIVE   OF   THE   RECOVERY   OF   EYESIGHT. 

The  operator,  Mr.  Grant,  having  observed  the  eyes  of  his  blind 
patient,  and  convinced  his  friends  and  relations,  among  others  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Kerswell,  that  it  was  highly  probable  he  should  be  able  ti 
remove  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the  use  of  his  sight;  all  wh« 
knew  and  had  any  regard  for  the  young  man,  or  curiosity  to  be  pre- 
sent when  one  of  full  age  and  understanding  received  a  new  sense, 
assembled  themselves  on  this  ocasion.  Mr.  Kerswell,  being  particu- 
larly interested,  desired  the  whole  company,  in  case  the  tiiic^ti 
should  be  cured,  to  let  the  patient  make  his  own  observations,  with- 
out enabling  him  to  discover  his  friends  by  their  voices.  Among 
several  others,  the  mother,  brother,  sisters,  and  a  young  laly  for 
whom  he  had  a  passion,  were  present.  The  work  was  performed 
with  great  skill  and  dexterity.  When  the  patient  first  received  the 
dawn  of  light,  there  appeared  such  an  ecstasy  in  his  action,  that  he 
seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in  the  surprise  of  joy  and  wonder. 
The  surgeon  stood  before  him  with  his  instruments  in  his  hands. 
The  young  man  observed  him  from  head  to  foot,  after  which  he 
st/veyed  himself  as  carefully,  and  seemed  to  compare  himself  and 
think  they  were  exactly  alike,  except  the  instruments,  which  he 
took  for  part  of  his  hands.  When  he  had  continued  in  this  amaze- 
ment some  time,  his  mother  could  no  longer  bear  the  agitations  of 
so  many  passions,  but  fell  upon  his  neck,  crying  out,  "  My  son,  my 
eon."  The  young  man  knew  her  voice,  and  could  speak  no  more 
than,  "Oh!  me,  are  you  my  mother?"— and  fainted. 

The  whole  room  were,  you  will  easily  conceive,  busily  employed 
in  recovering  him,  except  the  young  lady  who  was  attached  to  him, 
whose  agitation  was  so  great  that  she  shrieked  in  the  loudest  man- 
ner ; — that  voice  seemed  to  have  had  a  sudden  effect  upon  him,  as  he 
recovered ;  and  he  showed  a  double  curiosity  in  observing  her,  as 
she  spoke  and  called  to  him,  till  at  last  he  exclaimed :  "  What  hu 
been  done  to  me? — Whither  am  I  carried? — Is  all  this  about  vu^ 
— The  thing  I  have  so  often  heard  of,  is  this  the  light? — Is  this  iff- 
ingt — Were  you  always  thus  happy,  when  you  said  you  were  glad 
to  see  each  other? — Where  is  Tom  who  used  to  lead  me?  But  I 
could  .,ow,  methinks,  go  anywhere  without  him."  He  offered  to 
move,  but  seemed  afraid  of  everything  around  him.  He  was  told 
i>at  for  some  time  he  must  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  covered,  and  Tom 
to  lead  him  as  usual,  which  he  consented  to  with  great  reluctance. 

He  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  have  his  eyes  bound,  in  which 
situation  they  kept  him  in  a  dark  room,  until  it  was  judged  proper 
to  let  the  organ  receive  its  objects  without  further  precaution.  During 
the  time  of  this  darkness,  he  bewailed  himself  in  the  most  distress- 
ful manner,  and  accused  all  his  friends,  complaining  that  some 
incantation  had  been  wrought  on  him,  and  some  strange  magic  used 
to  deceive  him  into  an  opinion  that  he  had  enjoyed  what  they  called 
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tight.  He  added,  that  the  impression  then  let  in  upon  his  soul, 
would  certainly  distract  him,  if  he  were  not  so  at  that  present  time. 

After  some  days,  it  was  thought  proper  to  take  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  and  the  young  lady  whom  he  loved  was  instructed  to  do  it, 
as  well  to  endear  herself  to  him  by  such  a  circumstance,  as  to 
m:derate  his  ecstasies,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  voice  which  had  so 
ir.jch  power  over  him  as  hers  ever  had. 

When  this  beloved  object  began  to  take  off  the  binding  from  hi* 
eyes,  she  spoke  to  him  as  follows: 

"  My  dear  William,  I  am  now  taking  the  binding  off,  though, 
m  hen  I  consider  what  I  am  doing,  I  tremble  with  the  apprehension, 
that  though  I  have  from  my  very  childhood  loved  yet  dark  as  yon 
were,  and  though  you  have  conceived  so  strong  a  love  for  me,  yet 
yon  will  find  there  is  such  a  thing  as  beauty,  -vhich  may  ensnare  you 
into  a  thousand  passions  of  which  you  are  innocent,  and  take  you 
from  me  for  ever :  but  before  I  hazard  this,  tell  me  in  what  macLer 
the  love  you  always  professed  to  me  entered  into  your  heart,  fur 
its  usual  admission  is  at  the  eyes.77 

The  young  man  answered — "  Dear  Lydia — If  I  am  to  lose  by  sight 
die  soft  emotions  which  I  have  always  felt  when  I  have  heard  your 
voice ;  if  I  am  no  more  to  distinguish  the  step  of  her  I  love  when 
she  approaches  me,  but  to  change  that  sweet  and  frequent  pleasure 
for  such  an  amazement  as  I  knew  the  little  time  I  lately  saw ;  or,  if 
I  am  to  have  anything  besides  which  may  take  from  me  the  sense 
I  have,  of  what  appeared  most  pleasing  to  me  at  that  time,  the  sight 
of  you,  pull  out  these  eyes,  before  they  lead  me  to  be  ungrateful  to 
you,  or  undo  myself.  I  wished  for  sight  only  to  behold  you ;  pull 
them  out  if  they  are  to  make  me  forget  you." 

With  these  assurances.  Lydia  was  well  satisfied.  In  all  his  con 
venation  with  her  he  showed  but  very  faint  ideas  of  anything  which 
had  not  been  received  at  the  ears. 

INTERESTING    NARRATIVE. 

rhe  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  young  mar- 
ried lady  in  India,  to  her  mother  in  England,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  affection,  fortitude,  and  piety. 

"  About  three  o'clock  we  left  Rose  farm,  and  at  half  past  five  saw 
the  ship  coming  towards  us  with  many  sails  set;  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  say  another  syllable,  I  must  caution  you  strongly,  and  par- 
ticularly, my  dear  mamma,  against  giving  way  to  your  feelings,  but 
continually  bear  in  mind  that  all  is  past,  and  I  am,  thank  God,  now 
safe  and  well,  as  is  my  dear  brother  Frank.  The  story  1  rauft  relate 
»  certainly  disastrous,  and  might  have  been  dreadful;  but  for  &a 
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mercy  of  Providence,  who  in  this  instance  appears  to  have  stretched 
forth  his  omnipotent  arm  to  rescue  us  from  a  precipitate  and  shock- 
ing end  (namely,  a  watery  grave),  almost  miraculously.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  nearly,  as  the  terrible  agitation  I  underwent  would 
permit  my  memory  its  exercise,  as  follows : — The  ship  was  going  with 
a  fine  breeze  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  over  (or  against)  s 
strong  ebb  tide  running  nearly  at  the  same  rate ;  and,  as  it  was  n 
our  favour,  we  soon  came  close  to  the  ship,  and  the  officer,  keeping 
watch  on  deck,  seeing  who  it  was,  ordered  a  rope  to  be  thrown, 
which  our  boatman  caught  and  fastened  to  a  part  of  the  boat,  in 
order  that  the  men  in  the  ship  (as  is  customary)  might  pull  us  to  the 
side ;  but  Frank,  when  they  began  to  do  so,  finding  the  tide  too 
niroiig,  and  the  progress  the  ship  was  making  against  it,  tno  great 
for  it  to  be  accomplished  with  facility,  called  to  his  chief  officer,  Mr. 
6.,  to  request  the  pilot  to  let  fly  some  particular  sail,  which  request, 
after  a  liule  hesitation,  was  complied  with ;  but  Frank,  perceiving 
the  difficulty  of  our  coming  along  side  continuing  to  exist,  ordered 
Mr.  G.  again  to  tell  the  pilot  to  back  the  topsails;  Mr.  6.  returned 
for  answer,  "  The  pilot  won't,  Sir."  Brother  then  called  oat  to  the 
pilot,  John,  to  whom  he  personally  repeated  his  request,  adding, "  For 
God's  sake  comply,  for  there  is  a  lady  in  the  boat,  and  you  will 
certainly  pull  us  under  water."  I,  through  the  Venetian,  saw  the  pilot 
shake  his  head,  and  heard  Frank  call  out  to  let  go  the  rope,  which  had 
been  thrown  from  the  ship  to  us;  but  the  men  not  executing  imme- 
diately their  order,  what  he  had  foretold  actually  occurred;  we  were 
dragged  under  water.  Oh !  what  a  dreadful  moment ;  no  words 
can  express  the  feelings  such  a  moment  creates,  and  no  one,  except 
those  who  have  been  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  can  conceive  the 
agony,  the  horror  of  it.  The  boat  we  were  in  is  called  a  boleah;  it 
is  a  large  boat  with  a  thing  like  a  house  on  the  top  of  it;  therefore, 
instead  of  the  cabin  being  below,  as  in  English  pleasure  yachts,  it 
is  on  the  deck.  When  the  accident  happened  I  was  alone  in  the 
cabin  with  all  the  baggage,  beds,  &c. ;  my  maid  was  sitting  near 
the  door,  and  brother  was  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  boa4..  He, 
wher  under  water,  let  go  the  rope  which  fastened  us  to  the  ship, 
and  by  this  means  saved  every  soul  but  one  from  perishing,  for  the 
boat,  instead  of  sinking,  upset  and  floated  with  the  bottom  upwards. 
Poor  Frank  with  great  difficulty  (he  cannot  swim),  from  the  in* 
curabrance  of  a  great  coat,  got  above  water,  and  held  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  My  proceedings  inside  were  attended  with  more 
difficulty.  I  possessed  during  the  whole  time  entire  presence  of 
mind,  which,  though  it  saved  me,  added  trebly  to  the  dreadfulneai 
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of  my  situation.  I  was  as  composed  as  I  am  at  this  moment.  1 
felt  death  to  be  inevitable,  and  resigned  myself  to  the  mercy  of 
God.  I  saw  my  poor  servant  sink  (I  thought  for  ever),  and  heard 
with  firmness,  though  with  agonized  despair,  her  last  faint  exclama 
tion  of  Oh  Ma,  Oh  Ma,  the  funeral  or  death  cry  of  the  natives.  The 
boxes,  &c,  in  the  cabin  had  fallen  to  the  ceiling,  which  had  of 
course,  from  the  situation  of  the  boat,  become  the  undermost  part ; 
ihey  fell  fortunately  without  injuring  me ;  and  I  stood  on  the  same 
'loor  with  them,  and  made  an  effort  to  open  the  door,  but,  from  the 
unusual  position,  it  resisted  my  attempt.  .The  water  now  began  to 
roan  through  the  Venetians  all  round  into  the  cabin,  and  I  felt  that 
I  was  consuming  fast  the  air  of  which  any  further  supply  was  totally 
impossible ;  therefore,  two  dreadful  deaths  presented  themselves  — 
drowning  and  suffocation.  Perfectly  sensible  and  collected,  I  made 
another  more  violent  attempt  to  open  the  door,  in  which  I  succeeded, 
and  the  prospect  before  me  made  my  fate  appear  more  certain  even 
than  before,  and  undoubtedly  more  dreadful ;  for  the  ceiling  the 
boat  made  over  my  head,  rendered  it  only  sufficiently  light  for  me 
to  behold  the  dismally  dark  green  of  the  water  all  round.  Even  in 
this  horrible  state  my  recollection  never  failed  me  for  an  instant ; 
indeed,  the  effect  was  contrary,  for  my  memory  was  almost  cruelly 
retentive;  and  actually  while  I  was  deliberating  which  course  to 
take,  or  rather  which  death  to  die,  I  thought  of  you  all,  of  my  home, 
my  country,  my  husband ;  and  indeed  every  circumstance  of  my 
tie  passed  in  review  before  me.  Beginning  to  gasp  a  little,  I  found 
ne  horrors  of  drowning  diminish,  and  being  perfectly  aware  that 
either  way  my  sufferings  would  soon  be  over,  I  again  commended 
myself  to  the  Almighty,  and  placing  my  hands  close  down  to  my 
sides  (not  a  drop  of  water  had  yet  touched  me),  I  resigned  myself 
to  that  element,  knowing  that  the  tide  would  soon  carry  me  from 
underneath  the  boat,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  my  being 
able  to  get  at  the  top  of  it.  From  my  perfect  composure,  even 
when  immersed,  I  was  convinced  that  any  action  of  my  body  would 
counteract  the  buoyant  effect  of  the  water,  therefore  I  remained  Der- 
fectly  still ;  my  eyes  were  open,  and  I  soon  perceived,  from  the  color 
of  the  water  becoming  lighter,  that  I  was  rising.  When  my  head 
came  above,  I  saw  I  was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  boat,  to  which 
the  tide  carried  me ;  and,  with  an  effort  so  natural  to  a  drowning 
wretch,  endeavored  to  seize  it :  but  the  bottom  was  coppered  and 
so  perfectly  smooth  that  I  only  could  hold  by  pressing  my  extended 
hands,  arms,  and  cheek,  to  its  slippery  surface ;  this  was  no  hoi*  anV 
the  next  wave  carried  me  off  again  with  my  head  the  second  dm* 
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under  water.  Though  nearly  exhausted,  my  presence  of  mind  nevet 
forsook  me ;  I  was  buoyed  up  again,  and  reached  the  boat  as  before; 
and  as  I  now  saw  Frank's  head  above  water,  with  some  of  the  dan- 
dies (boatmen),  I  increased  my  efforts  to  hold  on.  for  the  desire  of 
life  was  become  stronger,  though  struggling  with  the  water.   I 
called  out,  "  Frank,  I  am  safe,  do  not  be  alarmed.'7   At  this  moment 
he  got  on  the  top  of  the  boat,  and,  crawling  to  the  place  where  1 
was  holding  on,  entreated  me  to  give  him  my  hands  that  he  might 
pull  me  up;  but  I  kuew  the  impossibility  of  his  doing  so,  and  fell 
that  even  to  quit  my  precarious  hold  would  be  ruin,  for  my  strength 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  permit  me  to  use  any  further  exertion 
of  body :  my  mind  was  as  vigorous  as  at  first.     Danger  levels  all 
distinction.    A  poor  dandy  rose  near  me ;  and,  partly  to  support 
myself  and  save  him,  I  grasped  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  got 
a  ringer  through  a  small  hole  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  water  off  the  deck  of  the  boat;  these  holds  were  better, 
and  1  kept  them  for  a  considerable  time,  though  up  to  my  throat  in 
water.     In  short,  my  woman  was  saved,  and,  with  the  boatman, 
like  brother,  got  on  the  top.    The  ship  meanwhile  was  going  on, 
and,  the  tide  drifting  us  in  a  contrary  direction,  we  were  soon  three 
or  four  miles  apart.     Frank's  officers  were  much  concerned,  as  were 
his  men,  of  whom  all  the  best,  headed  by  the  Syrang,  jumped  over- 
board, and  swam  on  shore.    Shame  to  say,  the  ship  was  not  pro- 
vided with  one  boat  fit  for  use ;  that  which  they  lowered  down 
sunk  immediately,  and  the  second  officer,  who  had  got  into  her,  was 
saved  by  a  rope  thrown  to  him  from  the  ship.    The  men  who  swam 
on  shore  had  three  or  four  miles  to  run  before  they  came  to  the  spot 
where  we  were,  therefore  imagine  our  situation.     Brother,  when  1 
could  hold  no  longer,  seized  my  hands,  and  with  herculean  strength 
pulled  me  up,  and  seated  me  near  him.   We  now  began  the  mourn- 
ful task  of  numbering  our  people,  and  found  only  one  man  missing; 
all  the  remainder  (twelve  souls,  including  ourselves)  being  seated  at 
the  top  of  the  boat.    Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  melancholy 
cry  of  the  poor  creatures,  in  this  perilous  situation,  of  "  Oh  Mi,  Oh 
Ma,"  uttered  at  regular  intervals,  increased  the  wretchedness  of  ths 
scene.     Frank,  in  a  state  of  distraction  on  my  account,  hallooed 
repeatedly  for  assistance,   but  none  came  till   quite  night,  and 
for  more  than  three  hours  were  we  in  this  miserable  condition, 
when  boats  came,  and  brother's  ship's  crew  appeared  on  the  shore" 


V.  VALUE'S 

GRAMMATICAL  SYNOPSIS. 
GRAMMAIRE  SYNOPTIQUE. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Direction  1«— The  pupil  must  be  informed  that,  in  English,  te  the  ques- 
tion: Have  you  read  the  bookt  he  may  answer,  Yes,  Sir,  I  have;  No, 
Miss,  I  have  not.  To  the  question  :  Would  they  buy  the  paper  t  he  may 
inswer :  Yes,  they  would,  or  No,  they  would  not.  But  the  same  liberty  is 
not  allowed  in  French,  and  he  must  then  either  stop  after  Yes,  or  Yes,  Sir, 
Oui,or  Oui,  M.,  or  Non,  or  Non,  Mllo. ;  otherwise  he  must  give  an  answer 
containing  the  subject,  the  verb,  and  the  objective.  To  the  first  question :  J 
have  it,  or  I  have  not  got  it  ;  to  the  second,  They  would  buy  it,  or  they  would 
not  buy  it, 

Voyez-vous  les  eventails  f       Je  les 

vois. 
Les  a-t-il  pris  f    II  ne  les  a  pas  pris. 
Les  auriez- vous  achete*s  f  •  Je 

l'aurais  fait. 


Do  you  see  the  fans  f      I  do. 


Has  he  taken  them  f        He  has  not. 
Would  you  have  bon^b*  them^-^-I 

would. 

Dm.  3* — Every  attending  word,  whether  article  or  pronoun,  showing  the 
gender  and  number  of  nouns,  must  be  repeated  before  every  noun  in  the 
same  sentence, 


He  received  a  hat,  asword,  pistols,  &C 

We  saw  the  man,,  woman,  children, 

and  servants. 
This  grammar,  this  inkstand,  and 

these  pencils  are  mine. 


II  recut  un  chapeau,  une  epe*e,  dee 

pistolets,  &c. 
Nous  vimes  Thomme,  la  femme,  lee 

enfants,  et  les  domesiiques. 
Cette  gram m aire,  eet  encrier,  et  eee 
crayons  sont  a  moi. 
And  likewise  the  preposition  governing  several  nouns  or  verbs  must  be 
repeated  before  evory  one  of  them,  although  it  is  not  in  English. 


He  speaks  of  his  brother,  sister,  and 
cousins. 

He  likes  to  write,  read,  and  play. 

Tell  the  cook  to  go  to  market,  to  buy 
eggs,  to  bring  them  here,  and  to 
make  an  omeJet  with  them. 
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II  parle  de  son  frere,  de  sa  scaur,  et  de 
ses  cousins. 

II  aime  a  dcrire,  d  lire,  et  a  jourr. 

Dites  au  cuisinier  (Taller  aumnrcho. 
rf'y  achcter  des  ceufs,  de  les  op- 
porter  ici ,  et  <f  en  faire  une  omelette. 
($4,20,25.) 

(467) 
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Dm.  3*— 0*  Objective  Pronoun*.  The  French  word  Lti,  transiting 
.  sometimes,  to  him,  to  her,  and  sometimes  merely  kirn  or  her,  is  s  source  d 
constant  difficulty.  Should  to  him  or  to  her  he  always  used,  when  implied, 
in  English,  the  difficulty  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  remoTed ;  for,  it 
would  be  easy  to  remember  that,  send  an  apple  to  hoi,  and  send  an  eppU 
to  her,  are  both  translated  by,  envoyez-LVi  une  pomme.  Bat,  instead  of 
using  the  preposition  to,  the  Americans  usually  suppress  it,  and  say:  Seed 
lis  o»  apple;  tend  her  an  apple.  Hence  arises  the  difhtulty.  As  in, 
unconnected  with  the  preposition,  is  translated  by  lb,  and  her,  by  la,  tat 
learner  is  induced,  whenever  the  preposition  is  omitted,  (as  in  the  last  two 
Ex.)  to  use  lx  or  la  instead  of  lui,  and  very  naturally  too.  One  wiy 
to  overcome  this  difficulty,  is  to  examine  mentally  whether  the  preposiuot 
could  be  used  in  English ;  for  instance,  if,  instead  «f  $end  him  an  ap/U. 
it  would  be  correct  to  say :  send  an  apple  to  him.  If  so,  then  Lin  mart 
be  used. 

But  a  still  better  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  French  verb  .a»lf. 
If  it  requires  the  preposition  d  to  govern  its  indirect  object,  lui  most  be  used, 
not  otherwise.  How  is  this  to  be  ascertained  f  By  consulting  the  list  of 
verbs,  (*  156—5.) 

N.  B.  The  same  direction  applies  to  the  indirect  pronoun  lstjr,  which 
translates  both  them,  and  to  them. 

The  other  objective  pronouns  do  not  present  the  same  difficulty,  becsust 
they  are  the  same,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  (me,  te,  nous,  voue,  $47.) 

Dir.  4. — On  Objective  Nouns.  The  preposition  connected  with  an  objec- 
tive pronoun,  is  sometimes  suppressed,  or  at  least  connected  with  the  pro- 
noun so  as  to  form  a  single  word.  Ex.  Me,  is  used  for  d  mat,  to  me.  Lui, 
for  d  lui,  d  die,  to  him,  to  her,  &c. — and  then  both  in  English  and  French 
there  is  an  inversion  or  change  in  the  pc;fc*on  o^^  pronoun ;  which,  hi 
English,  is  placed  before  the  objective  case  ;  while",  in  French,  it  is  put  still 
nearer  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  viz :  before  the  verb.  WUl  yen  gne 
a  pencil  to  met  is  the  grammatical  construction,  which,  by  the  suppression 
of  the  preposition  to,  and  the  inversion  it  necessitates,  becomes  will  «•* 
give  me  a  pencil  t  in  which  me  and  pencil  appear  in  an  inverted  order. 
Voulex-vous  me  donner  un  crayon,  is  the  only  way  the  French  have  to  trans- 
late  both  the  grammatical  and  inverted  construction;  because  the  sup- 
pression of  the  preposition  d,  which  necessarily  takes  place,  (there  being 
only  one  object,  51,)  forces  the  pronoun  me  to  be  placed  before  the  infinitive 
donner.  But  mark  this  carefully.  The  preposition  connected  with  the 
objective  noun  is  never  suppressed  in  French,  although  it  is  frequently 
done  in  English  by  means  of  an  inversion.  ($  51 1.)  The  phrase :  Give  Mary 
an  apple,  in  which  there  is  an  inversion,  is  more  used  than  give  an  appU 
to  Mary,  although  the  latter  is  the  true  grammatical  construction.  Bnt  in 
French  it  is  only  the  last  order  that  is  to  be  translated,  and  never  the  former. 
Donnez  une  pomme  &  Marie  ;  and  never :  donnez  Marie  une  pomme. 
I  will  send  John  the  knife,  (the  knife  |  J'enverrai  le  couteau  a  Jean. 

to  John.)  I 

She  wrote  her  mother  a  letter,  (a  let-     EUe  ecrivit  une  lettre  t  aa  mere 

**r  to  bcr  mother.)  I 
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pro-sent  I  made  you.      Montrcz    a    Sara   le  present  quo   je 
vous  ai  fait. 
Dites  a  Andre*  le  Frangais  de :  Hia 
horse. 


Tell  Andrew  the   French  of:   Hia 
horse. 


Whenever  3011  meet  with  a  similarly  constructed  sentence,  give  it  its  full 
grammatical  extent  and  translate  it. 

Dm.  5. — When  you  do  not  know  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,  find  it  in  a  dic- 
tionary, and  any  of  its  persons  may  be  formed  by  the  rules  given  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  different  tenses. 

Dm.  6« — A  simple  sentence  consists  of  a  verb  and  its  nominative ;  I  ad- 
mire, is  a  simple  sentence.  You  do  $0  well,  is  another.  A  compound  sentence 
consists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences,  connected  by  a  conjunction  or  a 
relative  pronoun.  I  admire  what  you  do  so  well ;  I  suppose  that  you  know  it. 
He  speaks  and  writes  eloquently.  In  English,  the  conjunction  that,  and  the 
relative  pronouns  whom,  which,  that,  are  usually  omitted,  as :  1. 1  believe 
you  know  it,  {that  omitted.)  2. 1  know  the  person  you  call,  (whom  left  out.) 
3.  I  read  the  book  he  has  written,  (which.)  4.  He  learns  the  lesson  you 
gave  him,  (that.)  In  French,  neither  the  relative  pronoun  nor  the  conjunc- 
tion is  omitted.  Hence,  translate  the  four  sentences  above  by :  1.  Je  croia 
que  vous  le  savez.  2.  Je  connais  la  personne  que  vous  appelez.  3.  Je  lis 
le  livre  qu'il  a  e*crit.  4.  II  apprend  la  leoon  que  vous  lui  avez  donnee. 
Avez-vous  mon  couteau  f  Je  croia  que  oui ;  que  is  used  because  out  is 
equivalent  to :  j*ai  votre  couteau ;  which,  being  a  simple  sentence,  must  be 
connected  by  que  with  the  former,  je  crois,  to  form  the  compound  sentence  * 
Je  crois  que  fai  votre  couteau,  or  je  crois  que  out.  (211.) 

Dn.  7.— Much,  many,  enough,  little,  &c,  are  called  adjectives  in  English, 
when  connected  with  nouns.  In  French,  combien,  beaucoup,  asset,  peu, 
trap,  autant,  plus,  mains,  guire,  un  peu,  &c,  are  considered  as  adverbs  of 
quantity;  and  as  such,  having  no  affinity  with  nouns,  they  require  a  con- 
necting link,  which  is  the  preposition  de.  Hence,  always  use  de  after  beau- 
coup,  combien,  &c,  before  the  following  noun,  and  repeat  it  before  every 
one.  When  the  noun  is  left  out,  the  partitive  pronoun  en,  placed  before 
the  verb,  and  repeated  before  every  one,  takes  its  place  and  that  of  the  pre- 
position de.  (t  47,  N.  4.  12'.*  &c.) 

Dis.  8« — In  English,  to  form  an  interrogation  with  the  verbs  to  be  and  to 
have,  the  pronoun  nominative  is  placed  after  the  verb ;  for  instance,  I  have, 
affirmation ;  by  transposition  becomes  have  It  interrogation.  You  hare  , 
have  you  f — I  am  ;  am  1 1 — You  are ;  are  you  f  &c. 

This  way  of  forming  the  interrogation  tallies  with  the  genera,  rule  in 
French,  which  is  to  put  the  pronoun  nominative  after  the  verb,  not  only 
with  the  two  verbs  avoir,  to  have,  and  it  re,  to  be ;  but  with  every  other 
verb.  So :  Tai,  becomes  ai-je  t  Je  suis,  suis-je  t  Je  dois,  dtis-je  t  J% 
rtfois,  lecois-je?  Sec. 

Should  the  Americans  use  the  same  mode  of  interrogation  with  other 
verbs  as  they  do  with  to  have  and  to  be,  students  would  meet  with  no  diffi- 
culty; but  instead  of  transposing  the  pronouns,  they  retain  the  affirmative 
form  and  use  auxiliaries,  such  as  do,  did,  shall,  &c.  For  instance  :  I  owe, 
loee  not  become  interrogative  by  saying :  owe  I  f  but  bv  v^^%  d*\*R«% 
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I  owe,  as,  do  I  owe  f  do  I  receive  t  &c,  for  the  present  tense.  Did  lewtl 
did  I  receive?  for  the  imperfect.  Shall  and  will,  for  the  future  tense, 
should,  would,  &c,  for  the  potential,  &c  So  that  when  the  student  wiafaej 
to  form  an  interrogation,  in  French,  he  naturally  looks  out  for  a  word  cor- 
responding to  the  auxiliary,  do,  or  did,  or  shall,  etc.,  and  feels  much  disap- 
pointed when  told  there  is  none.  It  is  for  a  long  time  with  him  a  source  of 
perplexity.  When  he  discovers  that  do  is  sometimes  translated  by  fait,  he 
is  constantly  using  fait  wherever  does  occurs ;  when  told  it  is  wrong,  1m 
naturally  feels  dispirited.  It  is  hoped  that  the  full  explanation,  here  gives, 
will  convince  the  learner  that  the  principal  use  of  do,  did,  &c.  is  to  form 
interrogations  and  negations  in  English,1  and  that  since  he  can,  with  the 
verbs  to  have  and  to  be,  interrogate  without  using  do,  did,  &c.,  so  he  can  in 
all  French  verbs.  If  he  is  once  convinced  of  this  idea,  a  great  cause  of  per- 
plexity will  be  removed. 

The  French,  however,  have  another  mode  of  interrogatng,  which  consiiti 
in  putting :  est-ce  que  (28l)  before  the  affirmative  form  of  every  person, 
which  can  be  used  interrogatively.  Ex.  J'ai,  I  have.  Est-ce  que  fail 
have  I  ?  Tu  es,  thou  art.  Est-ce  que  tuest  art  thou  t  II  lit,  he  reads. 
Est-ce  qu'il  lit  I  does  he  read  f  Nous  devons,  we  owe.  Est-ce  que  not 
devonst  do  we  owe?  Vous  savez,  you  know.  Est-ce  que  vous  savezl 
do  you  know  ?  lis  aiment,  they  love.  Est-ce  qu'Us  aiment  t  do  they  love  ? 
From  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  interrogation  may  be 
used  in  every  case,  but  it  must  be  employed  in  the  first  person  singular  of 
some  verbs  in  which  the  transposition  of  the  pronoun  would  produce  a  diffi- 
cult or  an  unpleasant  sound.  1st.  When  that  first  person  is  a  monosyllable, 
as :  je  sens,  je  prends,  je  tends,  jefonds.  2d.  When  the  last  syllable  sounds 
like  j«r,  such  as:  je  mange,  je  range,  &c. ;  and  others,  such  at :  funis,  jt 
permetSffoffre,  &c. 

Dir.  9« — The  student  may  easily  notice  that  the  par/ait  is  formed  by 
merely  adding  the  pas:  participle  to  the  well  known  expressions  fai,  je 
Vai,  je  ne  Vai  pas,  je  n'oi  rien,  fen  ai,  je  les  ai,  Ace.  As  je  Fai  eu,  (31*) 
je  ne  Tai  pas  eu,  je  n'ai  rien  eu,  j'en  ai  eu,  je  les  ai  eus,  &c,  and  so  of  any 
ether  past  participle.    Je  l'ai  vu,  je  les  ai  donn4s,j*en  ai  envoys,  &c. 


RULES. 

Rule  1. — Every  preposition  governs  the  infinitive  mood,  except  the  pre* 
oosition  en  (in)  which  governs  the  present  participle.  (201.) 

JJote  1.  Apres,  (after)  like  every  other  preposition,  (except  en,)  must  be 
followed  by  the  infinitive  mood  in  French,  but  there  is  this  peculiarity 
respecting  apris,  that  it  can  be  followed  only  by  the  infinitive  of  the  auxi- 
liaries avoir  or  it  re  ;  as,  Apres  avoir  parle,  after  having  spoken.  Apres 
itre  parti,   after  having  departed.     Apres  vous  etre    leve",   after    having 

l  To  form  a  negative,  do,  did,  See.,  are  invariably  used,  for  instance;  I  go,6on 
not  become  negative  by  saying :  J  go  not  /  but  by :  I  do  not  go.  I  went  is  not  I  wmt 
not,  but  I  did  not  go,  Ac,  &c.  As  the  French  form  their  negations  in  a  diflenat 
way,  the  student  mast  not  look  for  anything  corresponding  to  sfo.  did.  *«.,  ia  Us 
"renoh  negatives. 
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Now,  although  in  English  you  may  omit  the  auxiliary  having,  and 
say :  after  speaking  ;  after  departing  ;  after  rising  ;  it  cannot  be  done  in 
French.  (401.) 

R.  2, — When  two  verbs  come  together,  the  second  is  in  the  infinitive  mood 
toulez-vous  faire%  (181,)  if  the  first  is  neither  to  have  (avoir)  or  to  be  idtre) 
used  as  auxiliary  of  a  past  tense.  Of  course,  if  the  two  verbs  are  connected 
by  a  preposition,  such  as :  d,  to,  de,  of,  from,  &,c,  it  governs  the  second  verb  in 
the  infinitive,  according  to  R.  1.,  and  the  preposition  must  be  repeated  before 
every  verb.  (201.) 

R.  3. — Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ?  There  are  in  this  sentence  two 
verbs,  speak  and  listen,  connected  by  a  preposition  and  having  the  same  nomi- 
native, you.  Whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  French  dispense  with  the  second 
nominative  by  using  the  infinitive  mood  after  the  preposition,  (R.  1,)  and 
aay :  Parle z-vous  avant  d'ecouter  t  which  corresponds  to :  Do  you  sDeak  before 
listening  f  (28*,  Obs.  65.) 

R.  4. — When  the  nominatives  are  different,  as:  He  writes  after yo*  nsve 
spoken,  the  French  use  the  English  construction,  and  say :  11  e'crit  aprua  que 
vous  avez  parle*.  They,  of  course,  insert  the  conjunction  que,  left  out  in 
English,  but  never  omitted  in  French. 

Note. — After  that  conjunction  que  the  verb  is  frequently  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  l$  151.)' 

R.  5. — When  two  or  more  nouns,  two  or  more  adjectives,  or  two  or  more 
verbs  govern  a  noun  or  a  verb,  they  must  govern  it  without  any  preposition, 
or  with  the  same. 

If  they  require  different  prepositions,  see  ($  140 — 9.) 

R.  6. — Every  French  preposition  precedes  the  word  it  governs,  is  never 
separated  from  it,  and  in  repeated  before  every  word.  ($117, 163,  &c.) 


ARTICLES. 

$  1. — Articles  are  used  in  French  to  show  the  gender  and  number  of 
nouns.  Although  French  grammarians  admit  of  but  one  article,  viz :  the 
definite,  le,  la,  les,  (the),  two  others  are  usually  introduced  in  English* 
French  grammars,  i.  e.  the  indefinite,  tin  or  une,  a,  an,1  and  the  partitive, 
du,  de  la,  des,  some. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  name  of  Article  might  appropriately  be  given  to 
ill  the  words  which  point  out  the  gender  or  number  of  nouns.  Accordingly 
we  might  call : 

1.  Mon,  ma,  mes,  my,  ($29,)  &c,  possessive  articles,  (because,  beside* 

i  And  likewise  the  following : 
Aueira,  tout,  any,  Ac.  Indefinite  Articles.         £out  hom«»  \  peut  U  foire. 

Avez-vous  aucun  ami  (aucune  connaissaaee,)  A  Paris  T 
89* 


fttt 
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showing  the  gender  and  number,  they  indicate  possession,)  Listead  of  nambf 
them  possessive  adjective  pronouns. 

2.  Ce,  eel,  celte,  ces,  this,  these,  &c,  demonstrative  articles  or  adjective!, 
instead  of  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns,  (v  36.) 

3.  Quel  f  quels  ?  quelle  ?  quelles  t  which  X  interrogative  articles,  instead 
of  interrogative  adjective  pronouns. 

4.  Deux,  trois,  &c,  numeral  articles.1 

y£.  In  English,  articles  are  not,  as  in  French,  used  to  show  the  gender 
and  number,  but  to  limit  the  signification  of  the  noun.  From  this  funda- 
mental distinction  arises  the  great  difference  in  the  use  of  the  articles  A 
the  two  languages. 


INDEFINITE  ARTICLE.— Article  Imifinu 


v  3.— Singular.  A  or  an,  (12s,  8»f  &c.) 

For  a,  with  a,  of  a,  to  a. 
Plural. — Some,  any,  a  few. 
For  some.  For  a  few. 

With  some.  To  a  few. 

Of,  or  from  some,  or  a  few. 


(to. 


Singulier. — Un,  maaculm. 

feminin. 
Pour  un,  avec  une,  d'un,  a  una. 
Pluriel.— Dea.        Quelques  (141.) 
Pour  des.  Pour  quelques. 

Avec  des.  A  quelques. 

De  quelques. 


And  so  it  unites  with  every  other  preposition,  both  in  the  singular  and 
plural. 

$4. — Some,  any,  a  few,  are  frequently  understood  or  left  out  in  English, 
but  never  in  French.     Ex. 


lie  admires  some  modern  authors. 
We  have  friends  in  town. 
Have  you  received  letters? 


II  admire  quelques  auteurs  modernes. 
Nous  avons  des  amis  en  ville. 
Avez-vous  recu  quelques  lettres? 


%  6. — In  the  singular  it  is  generally  used  alike  in  both  languages,  and  re- 
peated before  every  noun,  so  as  to  mark  its  gender.    As : 
He  has  a  pencil,  a  ruler,  and  a  book.  |   II  a  un  crayon,  une  regie,  et  un  livre. 

$  6.-— 1st  Exception.  Cent,  (14>,)  a  hundred ;  mitte,  a  thousand ;  long-tewtja 
[36*,)  a  long  time ;  beaucoup,  (131,)  a  great  deal,  a  great  many,  in  French  have 
no  article. 

v7* — 2d  Exception.  Before  a  noun  of  weight,  measure,  and  number 
connected  with  its  price,  use  the  definite  Is,  la,  let,  not  the  indefinite 
article. 


Butter  sells  at  twenty  cents  a  pound. 

This  cloth  is  worth  three  dollars  a 

yard  ;  the  metre  (65*.) 
Coal  sells  at  five  dollars  a  ton. 


Le  beurre  so  rend  vingt  cents  Is 

livre. 
Ce  drap  vaut  trois  dollars  la  verge ; 

le  metre. 
Le  charbon  se  vend  cinq  dollars  It 

tonneau. 


i  This  classification  may  xj  new  in  an  English-French  grammar,  altbougi  Jong  ago 
thought  of  by  some  of  the  teat  French  grammarians.  See  Gram,  des  Otam.  «■ 
sttitl**.    Note  234. 
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ARTICLE  DEFINITE. 

%  8<— The.    Singular  masculine  before  a  ocneonant  Is. 

Singular  feminine  before  a  consonant :  la. 

Singular  mas.  or  fern,  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute :  V. 
Plural  mas.  or  fern,  before  vowels  or  consonants  t  Us. 
For  the,  Pour  ley  pour  la,  pour  1',  pour  lo*. 

Before  the,  Avant  le,  la,  1'  or  les. 

And  so  on  with  every  preposition,  except  de,  (of  or  from,)  and  d,  (to,  at, 
fee  ;  and  every  preposition  ending  with  de  and  d.  These  two  prepositions, 
in  their  connexion  with  the  definite  article,  present  an  exception  which  is 
easily  explained  and  understood,  but  which  much  practice  alone  can  enable 
the  student  to  use  with  accuracy. 

Of  the,  from  the,  sing,  fem.,  is  de  fa,  (the  preposition  and  article  remain- 
ing separated  before  a  consonant.) 

Of,  from  the,  sing.  mas.  or  fem.,  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute  it:  Ue  V 
Thus  for  the  connexion  is  formed  regularly,  as  in  English,  that  is,  the  :.  re- 
position de  and  the  article  la  or  V  remain  separate  :  de  la,  de  V  But  it  is 
different  with  the  masculine  singular. 

Of,  from  the,  sing,  mas.,  regularly,  would  be  dele,  but  those  two  words 
are,  before  a  consonant,  always  contracted  into  du.1 

Of,  from  the:  piur,  mas.  or  fem.,  instead  of  de  let,  is  contracted  intt 
det.1 
To  the,  fem.  sing.,  remains  in  two  words :  (regular)  i  la. 

mas.  or  fem.  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  is  {regular)  d  V. 

mas.  sing,  instead  ef:  He  in  two  words,  contracts  irregularly  into  an.* 

piur.  mas.  and  fem.  instead  of  d  lee,  contracts  irregularly  into  aux.9 

%  9. — The  contraction  du,  being  the  union  of  the  preposition  de  and  the 
article  le,  ought  never  to  be  used  when  that  article  is  not  required.  Then, 
translate  of  my  friend,  by  de  mon  ami,  and  never  by  du  mon  ami,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  de  le  mon  ami,  of  the  my  friend,  in  which  the 
article  le  is  unnecessarily  introduced.  But,  translate  of  youre,  by  du  vdtre, 
because,  yours  without  article  in  English,  being  le  vdtre,  with  the  article, 
in  French,  of  youre  becomes  de  le  vttre,  or  its  contraction,  du  vdtre.  And 
so  it  must  be,  whenever  the  article  le  is  admitted  by  the  French  construc- 
tion, although  it  may  be  rejected  from  the  English. 

Near  being  prie  de.  near  the  becomes  prit  de  le,  or,  contracted,  pris  du. 
Near  the  cattle,  is  then  prit  du  ekdteau. 

The  very  samr  process  applies  t?  dee,  which  is  the  contraction  of  de 

.  WVn  in  K*ench  you  meet  with :  asU,ds  /#*,  Jt  it  at  a  preposition  an*  a  pro- 
tean objective :  II  parte  ds  U  faire,  ha  speaks  of  doing  it  il  pari*  ds  Us  faire,  he 
speaks  if  doing  ihem ;  and  not  a  preposition  and  article.  In  the  lal  er  ease,  ds  U, 
nngnlar,  before  a  consonant,  de  Us,  plural,  are  never  used,  br>  their  contractions, 
4u,  Us.  II  parte  du  capitaine,  «*««  capitaines.  He  speaks  Of  ths  captain,  of  las 
captains. 

a  When  yon  meet  with  a  le,  a  Us,  it  is  as  a  preposition  and  pronoun  objective :  II 
sense  &  U  faire,  a  Us  faire;  be  thinks  of  doing  it,  of  doing  them;  and  not  as  a  pre- 
position and  article.  Instead  of  a  U,  use  au.  Instead  of  a  Us,  use  aux.  II  parte 
s«  eapitalne,  aux  capitaines;  he  speaks  to  the  captain,  to  f*«  ca$Xata&. 
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Zee.    Then,  of  my  friends,  (plur.y)  most  not  be  des  met  emu,  which  #wU 
be  equivalent  to  of  the  my  friends  ;  bat  de  mes  amis. 

$  10«— Des  (contraction  of  de  let,  preposition  and  article  plural)  ia  Dot, 
[and  mind  it  carefully]  the  plural  of  de,  which,  being  a  preposition,  is  inn 
riable ;  but  that  of  die  (contraction  of  de  le,  preposition  and  article  masculine 
singular.) 

$  11. — Near  the,  pres  du,  pre*  de  la,  pris  de  V,  pres  des.  Let  this  be  the 
Model  for  every  preposition  ending  with  de,  when  it  ia  to  be  connected  *& 
the  definite  article,  but  not  otherwise.  (511.) 

$  12. — To  the,  for  the  masculine,  should  be  •  le,  but  it  ji  always  oot* 
traded  into  au,  before  a  consonant.  To  the  dictionary,  au  dtctionna:rt.  To 
my  dictionary,  is  not  au  mon  dictionnaire,  which  would  be  equivalent  te 
i  le  mon  dictionnaire,  to  the  my  dictionary;  but  i  man  dktiennain, 
leaving  out  the  article.  To  mine,  must  be  au  mien  ;  because  mine,  ia  U 
mien,  &c. 

$  13.— A*  far  as,  being :  jusqu'a ;  sis  far  as  the,  will  b*  jusqu'au,  jusqvi 
la,  jusqu'd  V,  jusqu'aux.  As  far  as  the  castle,  literally  jnsquPd  le  chateau, 
which,  contracted,  becomes  jusqu'au  chlteau.  Take  jusqu'au,  &c,  as  tbe 
model  of  every  preposition  ending  with  d,  in  its  connexion  with  the  definite 
article,  but  not  otherwise.  (38l.) 

To  the,  in  the  plural,  should  be  d  les,  but  it  is  always  contracted  into  aux. 
To  the  children;  aux  enfant  s.  To  my  children,  should  be  a  mes  en  fonts, 
and  not  aux  mes  enfant  s,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  dies  mes  enfants, 
(to  the  my  children.) 

$  14. — The  function  of  the  article  being  to  shorn  the  gender  and  number 
of  French  nouns,  and  not  merely  to  limit  their  signification,  ($  2,)  we  deduce 
from  it  these  general  principles. 

$  15. — The  definite  article  must  be  placed  before  every  noun,  if  that  noun 
is  not  determined  by  some  other  qualifying,  determining,  or  limiting  word. 
(141,  Ex  )  See  ($  140—6)  for  an  exception. 

$  16. — Proper  names  of  countries  require  a  French  gender  or  number ; 
hence  the  article  that  accompanies  each  one.  Le  Bresil.  La  France.  Lei 
Etat8*U.;:s.  Those  ending  in  e  mute  are  mostly  feminine,  all  others  mas- 
culine. ($  140—8.)    Exceptions  among  nouns. 

$  17. — Proper  names  of  individuals,  pointing  out  their  own  gender,  require 
no  article.    Alexandre,  Jeanne,  Philadelphie. 

i  18. — When  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the  same  noun,  the  article 
is  not  repeated  before  each.  The  old  and  brave  soldier.  Le  vieux  et  brave 
soldat.  Le  vieux  et  le  brave  soldat,  would  indicate  that  there  are  two ;  one 
old  and  one  brave. 

PARTITIVE  ARTICLE. 
Although  there  is  in  English  grammars  no  article  so  called,  yet,  as  the 
English-French  grammars  have  it,  and  as  it  has  some  or  any  for  correspond- 
ent in  English,  we  insert  it  here. 
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am 


$  19.— Fibst  Partitive,  before  a  noun. 

Some  or  any,  before  sing.  mas.  beginning  with  a  consonant :  du. 
"        "      sing.  fern.        "  "  "  dela. 

"  "        "      sing.  m.  or  f.    "  "     a  vowel:        deV. 

"  "        "      the  plural        "  "  «•  des. 

$20. — It  has  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  definite  article  connected  with 
the  preposition  dt.    And  it  is  repeated  before  every  noun. 

%Z1<— For  some  or  any.  Pourdu.  I  With  some  or  any.       Avee  de  la. 
Before  some  or  any.       Avant  del'.  |  To  some  or  any.  X du,  d des. 

%  22* — When  connected  with  of  or  from,  as : 

Of,  or  from  some,  it  is  (not  de  du,  de  de  la,  de  des,  but)  simply  de. 


Of  some  authors.       Dictionaries. 

$23* — Some  or  any. 

For  some.  With  some. 

Of,  from  some.        To  some. 

$  24* — Near  some. . 
(Model  for  the  prepositions  with  de.) 


|  D'auteurs. 

Quelque,  sing. 
Pour  quelque. 
De  quelques. 

Pris  du  (sing.) 
Trie  de  (plur.) 


De  dictionnaires. 

Quelque*,  plur. 
Avee  quelaue*. 
A  quelque. 

Prig  de  quelque. 
Pris  de  quelque*. 


Some  or  any,  is  frequently  omitted  in  English,  but  never 


$25.— 06«. 
in  French. 
We  have  soup  and  beef  for  dinner. 


Nous  axons  de  la  soupe  et  du  boeof 

pour  diner. 
Nous  avons  de  Tor  de  Californie. 
Avez-vou8  mangd  des  chatatgnes, 

des  pommes,  et  des  noix  f 

$26* — Second  Partitive  Article,  before  an  adjective,  or  after  a  negation. 


We  have  California  gold. 
Have  you  eaten  chestnuts,  apples,  and 
nuts? 


De  or  <T,  (not  des,  mind  it.) 
Nous  avons  du  pain,  (1st  partitive.) 
Nous  avons  de  bon  pain,  de  bonne 
viande,  de  bons  poulets.  (2d  partit.) 
II  a  du  pain,  il  n'a  pas  de  beurre. 
II  a  d'airaables  enfants. 


Some  or  any  :  Mas.  fem.  sing.  plur. 

We  have  some  bread. 

We  have  some  good  bread,  good 

meat,  good  chickens.  (II8.) 
He  has  bread,  he  has  no  butter.  (II1.) 
He  has  amiable  children,  (some,  a 

few.) 

$  27* — N.  B.  If  the  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun,  instead  of  the  2d, 
use  the  1st  partitive  article.  He  has  amiable  children,  may  be  translated  in 
French  by : 

II  a  <f  aimables  enfants.  2d  partitive,  the  adjective  being  before. 

II  a  des  enfants  aimables.  1st  partitive,  the  noun  being  before. 

$28*— I  have  some  more,  or  others.  |  J'on  ai  d' autre,  ou  d'autres; 
not  des  autres,  because  the  partitive  comes  immediately  before  the  adjective. 

f  29*— POSSESSIVE  ARTICLES,  OR  ADJECTIVES,  USUALLY 
CALLED  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS.  ($1.) 

$30*— The  following  words  are  usually  classed  among  pronouns,  but  as, 
in  English  as  w«U  as  in  French,  they  merely  refer  to  nouns ;  as  they  are 
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always  prefixed  to  them,  and  never  take  their  plase;  the  term  Powewil 
Articles,  instead  of  Possessive  Pronouns,  does  not  seem  inappropriate. 

$31.                     Before  a  consonant        Before  a  vowel  Before  a! 

or  h  mate. 

Sing.  Mas.          Sing.  Fern.          M.ff.  Plm.M.i* 

My                     mon                 ma                 mon  mes. 

Thy                     ton                   ta                   ton  tea. 

His,  her,  its l       son                   sa                   son  see. 

3ur                     notre                notre              notre  no*, 

Your                   Totre                Totre              rotre  vos. 
Their*                leur                  leur                leur 


As  its  function  is  to  show  the  gender  and  number: 

$32*— Rule.  The  Possessive  Article,  in  French,  agrees  with  the  object 
possessed,  and  not  with  the  possessor,  as  it  does  in  English.    Or  else : 

It  agrees  with  the  noun  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  not  that  it  refers  to;  and 
it  must  be  repeated  before  every  noun. 


The  father,  his  son,  and  daughter. 
The  mother,  her  son,  her  daughter, 
and  friends. 


Le  pere,  son  fils,  et  sa  fills. 
La  mere,  son  fils,  sa  fills,  st  bm 
amies. 


l  What  is  its  infinities  T  it  translated  ry:  Quel  ax  sst  VinfenittfT  becanta  tat 
words,  its  infinitive,  can  be  changed  to :  the  infinities  or  it,  corresponding  to  tat 
French :  B!t  est  Vinfinitif.    Hence  this  rale.  (90s.) 

Its  is  not  translated  by  son,  sa}  us,  but  by  lx,  la,  on  lbs  . . .  an,  when  it  eaa  se 
changed  sn :  the  ...  or  it. 

Ex.  1.  I  like  Philadelphia;  its  markets  i  Palme  Philadelphia;    lxs  nwrrM*  0 
are  excellent.  I      sont  excellent!. 

When  that  inversion  cannot  be  made  without  destroying  the  tense,  ate:  ton,  ta, 
■et.  Ex.%.  Ths  country  has  iTt  delights,  mast  be  translated  by:  Laemmpagnea 
■at  agreements,  because  the  sentence  doet  not  admit  of  the  inversion :  ths  comuru  has 
ths  delights  of  it. 

*  Thxir,  is  not  translated  by  leur  or  leurs,  but  by  Is,  to,  les . .  .en,  when  their 
can  be  changed  to :  ths...  of  them. 
These  languages  are  copious ;  I  admire  [  Ces  languet  sont  copieuses ;  j'vir  admin 

their  beauties  (the  .  ..of  them).  '     lxs  beautes. 

tint  use  leur  or  leurs,  when  the  inversion  is  inadmissible. 

Those  languages  have  thkir  beauties.  As  we  cannot  say  :  have  ths  beauties  sf 
them,  we  must  use  leurs,  and  say :  Ces  languss  ont  leurs  beaut  is. 

The  above  rule  being  derived  from  the  English  construction,  will  be  founu  mart 
practical  than  the  rule  of  French  Grammarians,  which  is :  When  the  possessor  if 
nominative  of  the  sentence  in  which  its  or  thkir  is  used,  translate  by:  son,  sm,tst, 
oi  leur,  leurs.  If  the  possessor  is  not  the  nominative,  translate  by :  le,  la,  let . . . 
sn.  (See  examples  above.) 

Exception.— When  the  thing  possessed  it  governed  by  a  preposition,  nee:  ton,  sa, 
set,  leur,  leurs. 


The  Philadelphia  water-works  are  admi- 
rable; everybody  wonders  at  their  sim- 
plicity. 
But  if  yon  employ  a  verb  that  requires  no  preposition,  the  rale  must  be 

seat  le  monde  sn  admire  la  simplicity.    This  formi  an  exception  to  both 


Les  machines  hydrauliquet  de  Philadel- 
phia sont  admirables;  tout  le  atoadf 
t'etonne  de  leur  simplicity. 
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Iff) 


My  cousin's  brother  and  sister.1 
My  cousin's  sister  and  brother. 


ILe  frere  do  mon  cousin  et  sa  sarar.1 
La  scBtir  de  mon  cousin  et  son  frere. 


*33*-DEMONSTRATIVE  ARTICLES  OR  ADJECTIVES. 
$  34.— Always  prefixed  to  a  noun,  and  repeated  before  every  one.  (See  $  30.) 
Masculine.  Singular,  Femmine. 

This,  that         {  £e:  ^f?!A^n!°n.an_tl0r.h.MpiratC<L  I     Cette. 


These,  those. 
Before  a  consonant. 
Before  h  aspirated. 
Before  a  vowel. 
Before  a  silent  h. 
Before  all  letters. 
*»,  8«,  *,  10«.) 


Cet,  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute. 


* 


Ce8,  for  the  Plur.  Mas.  and  Fem.  before  ail  letters. 
This  hat,  that  hat.  Ce  chapeau.    Mas.  Sing. 

Ce  heros. 

Cet  enfant. 

Cet  homme. 

Cette  table. 

Cette  aiguille. 

Ces  hommes.   Mas.  Plur. 

Cesfemmes.   Fem.  Plur. 


This  hero,  that  hero. 
This,  that  child. 
This,  that  man. 
This,  that  table. 
This,  that  needle. 
These,  those  men. 
These,  those  women. 


Fes .  Sing. 


But  when  much  precision  is  required,  -ct  and  -la  are  added ;  as : 


.This  hat.  (81.) 
This  child. 
This  table. 
These  men. 


Ce  chapeau-oi. 
Cet  enfant-ci. 
Cette  table-ci. 
Ces  hommes-ci. 


That  hat. 
That  child. 
That  table. 
Those  women. 


Ce  chapeau-la. 
Cet  enfant-la. 
Cette  table-la. 
Ces  femmes-la. 


$  35*— When  one  says :  If  you  read  this  book,  I  will  read  that  or  that  one, 
it  is  evident  that  the  word  this  connected  with  book,  takes  the  place  of  no 
ather  word  previously  expressed,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  a  pronoun, 
but  a  mere  attendant  on  the  noun  book,  to  limit  its  signification,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  article  does ;  and  that  it  may  then  be  considered  as  a  demon- 
strative article  or  adjective,  but  not  a  pronoun.  In  every  similar  case,  it 
must  be  translated  by :  ce,  or  cet,  cette,  cet. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  word  that,  or  that  one,  takes  the  place  of  a 
noun  previorsVy  named,  viz :  book,  and  that,  of  course,  it  is  not  an  article  or 
adjective,  bet  a  true  pronoun  demonstrative,  ($  96,)  to  be  translated  by :  cdui- 
to.  &c. 


PRONOUNS. 
$36.— DEMONSTRATIVE  ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Mate.  Plur. 


Mate,  Sing. 

SMS."""  }«""■ 

That,  that  one. 
The  former. 


|  Celui-la. 


These. 


Those. 


Ceuxci 
Ceux-la. 


I  Ja>  cousin's  brother  and  sister,  it  an  ellipsis  for  my  cousin's  brother  and  my  con- 
sin's  sister  /  which  In  French  would  be :  Lefrtrt  ds  mon  cousin  et  la  somrds  men  eon* 
tin  ;  bat  instead  of  patting  the  second  noun  in  the  possessive  ease,  ass  a  possessive 
ertiele  (4  31),  and  say :  Le  frere  de  mon  cousin  st  sa  smut.  <4 140.) 
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06*.  -Ci  and  -la  are  omitted  when  other  words  (such  as:  de,  of;  evi,  ot 
fue,  which ;)  are  added  to  complete  the  eenae. 


Celle-la. 


Henrietta*8,thoae  Ceux  deHemietta. 

of  H. 
Thoae  which  are. .  Ceux  qui  sent... 
Fan.  Plur. 


These. 
Those. 


Ceiles-ci. 
Celles-ia. 


Those  if Cellesde.... 

Those  which  ....   Celles  que . . . 


Henry's,  that  of  H.   Celui  de  Henri. 
The  one  which  I    Celui  que  j'ai. 

have. 

Fern.  Sing. 
This,  this  one.      )  c  u    d 
The  latter.  S 

That,  that  one.     >  ( 
The  former.  5 

That  of,  the  one  of.  Celle  de  . 
That,     the     one    Celle  qui . 

which 

$  37. — Obs.  As  these  are  pronouns,  they  always  come  after  a  ■  snteteiaX 
noun  to  which  they  refer  and  with  which  they  agree.  And  therefore  when 
you  have  an  English  sentence  like :  this  or  that  book,  the  noun,  in  French, 
must  be  put  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  to  serve  as  an  antecedent  to  the 
pronoun  {that)  which  follows.  This  book  or  that . . .  Ce  livre-ci  ou  celui-la. 
Celui-la  referring  to :  book  ;  whilst  ce,  cet,  cette,  (this  or  that,  same  Eng- 
lish as  above),  ces  (these  or  those),  are  always  placed  before  the  noun  of  which 
they  point  out  the  gender  and  number,  without  referring  to  anything  pre* 
viously  mentioned. 

*38.— PERSONAL  PRONOUNS.    NOMINATIVES. 
Pronoms  Personnels.    Nominatifs. 


1st  class.  Ire  classe. 

Connected  with  the  verb,  in  French.  • 

Singular. 
I.  Je,j\ 

Tn.;*.  Tu. 

He,  she,  it.  II,  elle — il,  elle. 


2d  class.         2de  class*. 
Separated  from  the  verb,  in  Frtach.1 

Singulier. 
I.  Moi.« 

Thou.  Toi. 

He,  she.  Lui,  elle. 


One,  some  or  any  one.        On.    (Always  connected  with  a  verb  of  the  3d 
pers.  sing.,  although  liie  English  pronoun  may  be  plur.   See  below,  3d  plur.) 

l  The  negative  ne,  n\  and  any  objective  pronouns,  le,  me,  &c,  ({  4?,)  may  inter  wit 
between  a  nominative  of  the  1st  class  and  the  verb,  without  destroying  the  connex- 
ion; but  no  other  word.  As:  il  donne,  il  me  donne,  il  ne  donna  pas,  il  ne  me  It 
donna  pas,  dDnne-t-il?  But  to  translate:  he  who  gives,  do  not  say:  il  qni  donnt; 
lut :  lui  qui  Jonne,  because  who  separates  he,  and  gives :  He !  Can  he  do  it  f  Lui ! 
peut-il  le  faire?    Can  he  do  it?  He !    Peut-il  le  fair©  ?  Lui ! 

>  The  separated  nominative  is  frequently  left  out  in  English,  or,  if  exoraned,  it  n 
iy  as  for  me,  as  to  me,  &c.  The  French  mot,  toi,  tec,  is  evidently  an  abridgineat 
of  as  to  me,  and,  consequently,  is  nothing  but  the  objective  case  used  as  t 
nominative : 


As  for  me,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 

it. 
Hs!  He  did  not  do  it.    (As  'o  hirr  l 
Didst  thou  go  ? 
We  believe  it.    (As  to  us.) 


Quant  a  mot,  or  simply  mot.'  je  z%m 
sais  rien.  (Je  n'en  sais  rien,  met/) 

Lui !  il  ne  Pa  paa  fait. 

Yas-tuete,  toi! 

Nous!  nous  la  croyoos.  Nous  Is  atop 
one,  nous . 


i     1 
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VVe.  Nous.»  We; 

you  or  ye.  Vous.1  Ye  or  you. 

They.  lis,  m.  elles,/.        I   They. 

People,  they,  we,  you.  On.  People  seek  happiness. 


Flurid. 
Nous. 
Vous. 

Eux,  in.  Elles,/. 
On  cherche  le  bonheur. 


In  the  3d  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  may  be  classed  the  following  expressions, 
which  remain  the  same,  whether  connected  with,  or  separated  from  the 
verb. 


Singulier. 
He,  she,  it.  Ce,  c'." 

This,  that,  it.4       Ceci,  cela,6  ca,  ce, 


Plurieh 
They,  (it).*  Ce.8         Ce.8 

These,   those,      Ces  choses-ci.  Ces 
they.  chose  s- la. 


i  The  uniting  pronoun  nous  or  vous,  must  be  placed  before  a  verb,  when  it  has 
two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  persons.    Ex.  at  (171  Exercise.) 

8  Instead  of:  il,  elle,  Us,  elles,  use  ce  or  e'  with  the  verb  to  be,  when  it  has  a  nomi* 
native  predicate,  as  some  grammarians  say,  or  two  nominatives  according  to  others. 
As :  He  is  an  Englishman  ;  e'est  un  Anglais :  because  Englishman,  un  Anglais,  is 
used  as  a  predicate  noun  to  he.  But  you  must  translate  he  is  English,  by  il  est 
Anglais,  and  not :  e'est  Anglais ;  because,  English  is  then  need  c_«  aa  adjective,  and 
not  as  a  second  nominative  or  a  noun  predicate.  (26 1,  Obs.  50.) 


She  is  an  English  girl. 
She  is  English. 
They  are  Frenchmen. 
They  are  French. 


Cest  une  Anglaise. 
Elle  est  Anglaise. 
Ce  sont  des  Franeais 
lis  sont  Franeais. 


3  439. — It  is,  is  translated  by  ce  sont;  is  it?  by  sont-cet  (2G>,  Obs.  50.)  only 
when  followed  by  a  3d  person  plural.  As :  Is  it  they  who  sell  those  beautiful  shawls  7 
Sont-ce  tux  qui  vendent  ces  beaux  c hales  ?  Yes,  it  is  they.  Oui,  ce  sont  eux.  But 
it  is  we  who  have  that ;  is  rendered  by  Cest  nous  qui  avons  cela ;  not  ce  sont  nous, 
because,  we,  although  plural,  is  not  a  3d  person,  (473,  Obs.  110.) 

4  When  you  say :  take  this,  pointing  to  an  object  without  naming  it,  or  without 
applying  the  word  this  to  a  noun  previously  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that,  in  such  a  case, 
the  word  this  means  this  thing,  or  this  object,  or  this  article,  and  that,  of  course,  it 
is  used  as  the  name  of  the  object  itself,  or  as  a  noun,  (although  usually  called  a 
demonstrative  adjective  pronoun.)  In  every  similar  case,  translate  as  above. 
Hence,  ceci,  cela,  eeuz-ci,  ceux-ld,  should  never  be  connected  with  nouns,  although 
this,  that,  these,  thou,  in  English,  can  be  used  witn  ?r  without  a  noun.  This  admi- 
nistration, is,  Cette  administration,  not  ceci  ou  cela  administration.  (24*,  303.) 

6  When  former  tnd  latter  apply  to  actions,  translate  by  cela  and  ceci,  not  by  celui- 
td  and  celui-ci,  which  refer  only  to  definite  nouns  or  objects.  As:  Have  you  my  book 
an  1  his  ?  I  have  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  (here  former  and  latter  apply  to  the 
noun  book,)  then  say :  J'ai  eelui-la,  mais  non  pas  celui~ei.  Have  you  taken  my  book 
and  torn  his  ?  I  did  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  (they  here  apply  to  actions,)  then 
say :  J'ai  fait  tela,  mais  non  pas  ceci.  (N.  pa.  271.) 

«  Ce,  cannot  be  used  immediately  before  an  objective  pronoun.  It  is  not  correct 
to  translate  it  pleases  me,  by  ce  me  plait,  but  by  cela  me  plait,  ed  ou  ceci  m% 
plait.  Ce  is  mostly  used  with  the  verb  to  be,  seldom  with  others.  It  is  suitable, 
e'est  convenable ;  but,  it  suits,  must  be  cela  convient,  not  ce  convient.  It  is  suffi* 
cient,  e'«*<  utiffinnnt,  or  else,  cela  suffit,  and  not  ce  suffit.  (473,  663  ) 


This  is  gooi,  that  is,  or  it  is  good. 
That  s  it,  it  is  that.  Cest  cela. 

Qe\  is  a  contraction  of  cela. 
86* 


Ceei  est  bon,  cela  Ou  e'est  bon. 
That's  not  it,  His  not  so.       Ce  n'ett  pas 
cela. 
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Singulier. 
This  one,  that  om.    Celoi-ci,  eelui-la.ss 
The  latter,  the  for-  Celle-ci,  eelle-la./. 
mar. 

This  one . .  That  one.  Celni-ci . .  eat  antra 
The  one  who,  that,  Celui  qui,  eelle  qui. 

which. 
Some  one,  any  one.  Quelqu'un. 
Nobody,  not  anyone.  Peraonne  ne. 
No  one,  not  anyone.  Nul  ne,  nulle  ne. 
None,  no  one.  Aucun  ne,  aucnne 

ne. 
Bach  one,every  one.  Chacnn,  chacune. 
The  one  or  the  other.  L'un  on  1' autre. 


The  one . .  the  other.  L'un . . .  1'autre. 


Pluriel. 
Theea,thoae,  eome.  \ 
The  latter,  the  for-  I  Cetut-ci,  eeax-U.«. 

mar,   (aome  do,  f  Celles-ci,cells»U7 

eome  do  not.)      J 
Some...  others.       Ceox-ei . .  d*amt>M. 
Thoaewho,  that,    Cenxqui,eeUeso«i 

which. 
Some,  a  few.  Qudlquee  om. 


All. 


Tout. 


The  one   and   the  L'na  et  l*aatre. 

other,  both. 
Some . . .  others. 
Both. 


Ne.ther. 


Ni  l'un  ni  I'autre, 


Neither  this  one  nor  Ni  celui-ci  ni  celui- 

th*t  one.  la. 

Nothing,  not  any.      Rien  ne . . . . 
Who  (pour  lea  pera.)  Qui.  Qui  est-ceqni? 
What?    (pour    les   Qtt'eat-ce qui ? 

choses.) 


Lesnas..lesaatm 
Tons  deux,  tootsi 
jecdeox. 
Neither  of  thera.      Ni  las  una,  si  m* 

antres. 
Neither  theee  nor  Ni  ceox-ci  si  esaz 

those.  la- 

All.  Toss. 

(the  t  of  qui  ia  never  cut  off.) 
A  few,aome . .  others.  Qeetqpea  us .... 
d'aatres. 


N.  B.  Tho  nominative  case  and  the  verb  are  frequently  left  out  n 
English.  As :  This,  when  followed  by...,  Those,  where  preceded  by . . .,  Test, 
en  the  tide-board  ;  My  gloves,  in  my  pocket,  &c.  In  all  similar  sentences, 
the  pronoun  and  verb  must  be  expressed  in  French :  Ceci,  quand  U  est . . . 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS.— Pronoun  Personnels. 
Separated  from  the  verb. 

$40.  NOMINATIVES.      NOMIlf  ATTFS. 

I  who,  I  that.  Moi  qui. 

Thou  who,  thou  that.  Toi  qui. 
He  who,  he  that.       Luiqui.1 

Celui  qui,2 
She  who,  she  that.      Ellequi,1 

Celle  qui,1 


$  41.  OBJECTIVES. 

I  whom,  I  that. 
Thou  whom. 
He  whom, he  that, 

Shewhom, she  that ' 


bIodos. 

Moi  que. 

Toi  que. 
i  Luiqoe.1 
I  Celui  que.1 
|  Elle  que.1 
|  Celle  que.* 


l  L«tf,  elle,  apply  not  to  people  in  general,  but  to  particular  persons,  sad  reqein 
ao  complement. 


Who  ia  called  the  Father  of  hie  Country  f 

He  (pointing  to  Washington). 
She  (Miaa  D.)  who  writes  so  well. 


Qui  est  appele  le  Per*  ds  sa  Petrie? 

Lui  (moatrant  Waahtngton). 
Elle  (Mile.  D.)  qui  eerit  ai  bfea. 


The  plurals,  evx,  elles,  apply  to  particular  persona. 


Eux  (lea  roia)  qui  avaieat  tant  pronns. 


They  (the  kings)  who  had  promised  so 

much. 
They  (the  Misses  R.)  who  apeak  French 

so  prettily. 

Lt«t,  elle,  eux,  Ac,  apply  only  to  persona,  not  to  things. 

I  Celui j  telle.  uuxy  tellts,  apply  to  nouna  having  a  general  sense,  or  to 
*eonire  complements 


Elles  (les  Demoiselles  R.)  qui  psrlest  si 
joliment  le  Franoais 
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NOMUCATTVES. 

The  person  who.      La  penonne  qui. 


Plural. 
We  who,  we  that. 
You  who, you  that. 
They  who,  they 

that. 
Those  who,  that. 
They  who,  that. 
Those  who,  that. 
John  and  Louis 

who. 


Plurid. 
Nous  qui. 
Vous  qui. 
Euxqui1 

Ceux  qui.8 
Elles  qui.1 
Celles  qui.* 
Jean  et  Louis 
qui. 


Objectives. 
The  person  whom.      La     penonne 


Plural 
We  whom,  that. 
You  whom. 
They  whom,  that. 

Those  whom,  that. 
They  whom,  that. 
Those  whom, that. 
J.  and  L.,  whom. 


que. 

Plurid, 

Nous  que. 

Vous  que. 

Eux  que.1 

Ceux  que.9 
Elles  que.1 
Celles  que.1 
Jean  et  Louk 
que. 


*41t^-COMPOUND  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


NOMINATIVES  AND   OBJECTIVES. 


Myself, 

Thyself, 

Himself, 

Herself, 

Itself, 


moi-mSme. 

toi-meme. 

lui-mSme. 

elle-meme. 

lui,elle,soi-meme. 


Oneself, 

Ourselves, 

Yourself, 

Yourselves, 

Themselves, 


soi-mSme. 

nous-m&nes. 

vous-meme. 

vous-memes. 

eux-memes. 

elles-mdmes. 


Among  compound  pronouns  may  be  included : 
We,  (nom.,)  among  us,  fobj.)  1  Nous  autres. 

You,  (nom.,)  among  you,  (obj.)  I  Vous  autres. 

When  objectives,  they  unite  with  every  preposition. 

The  French  use  them  frequently  in  familiar  discourse ;  but  only  in  the 
1st  and  2d  per.  plur. 


We  citizens  like  country  air. 

Among  you  merchants  are  there  no 
rogues  f 


Nous  autres  ci  to  yens  nous  aimona 

l'air  de  la  campagne. 
Parmi  vous  autres  marchand*  n'y 

a-t-il  pas  de  fripons  f 


%42<- OBJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

%  43 t— The  Frencn  have  two  kinds.  1st.  Those  which  are  immediately 
governed  by  the  verb,  and  called  Direct  Objectives,  or  Regimes 
Directs.    They  correspond  to  the  objective  case  of  an  English  verb. 

v  44.— 2d.  Those  which  are  governed  by  a  preposition,  and  called  Iitdi- 
BxcT  Objectives,  or  Regimes  Indue  cts.  These  correspond  to  the  objec- 
tive case  of  an  English  preposition.  The  latter  are  subdivided  into  two 
classes. 


He  (any  one)  who  practises  virtue  is 

sappy. 
They  (all  ladies)  who  study  French 

have  the  book  of  him  who  is  sick. 

1  fJee  note  1,  preceding  page. 

•  lee  note  8,  preceding  page 


Celui  qui  pratique  la  vertu  eet  heureox. 

Celles  qui  £tudient  le  Franeais . . . 
J'ai  le  livre  de  eel  oi  qui  $st 


1.      Me, 

me,  m\ 

t.      Thee, 

te,  t\ 

3.  m.  Him, 

le,  1'. 

/•  Her, 

la,  l\ 

».  It, 

le, la,  1> 

1.      Us, 

DOUI. 

2.      You, 

VOUS. 

3.  m.  Them, 

lee. 

/.  Them, 

lea. 

n.  Them, 

les. 

47*2  GRAMMATICAL      SYNOPSIS. 

$  45.— The  1st  class  includes  those  which,  in  a  single  ward,  express  botk 
the  preposition  and  the  pronoun.  Ex. :  To  kirn,  is  expressed  in  French  by 
the  single  word  lui,  (Dir.  2);  to  her,  by  the  same  word,  lui;  to  them,  by 
the  single  word  leur  ;  of  it,  of  them,  by  ($47)  en,  &c 

$  46. — The  2d  class  includes  those  that  are  attended  by  a  preposition 
expressed.  Ex. :  For  her,  pour  die  ;  with  them,  aver  tux,  aver  ettes ;  with- 
out me,  sans  moi;  to  me,  (2  mot ;  of  me,  de moi. 

$47*— OBJECTIVE  PRONOUNS.— Prorums  Objeeti/s  ou  Rigmet. 

MONOSYLLABLES. 

Before,  the  verb,  except  with  the  Imperative  commanding. 
Direct  objectives.    Regimes  directs.    Indirect  objectives.    Regimes  indited* 

To  me,  me,  m'. 

To  thee,  te,  t\ 

To  him,  /.  of,  from  him,  m.  lui,    en. 

Toher,of,  fromher(persone),  /.  lui,  en. 
Toit,there,ofit,fromit(things),it.  y,  a. 
To  us,  now. 

To  you,  vous. 

To  them,    of  them,  m.  leur,  en. 

To  them,    from  them,  /.  leur,  en. 

To  them,    of  them  (things),      n.  y,      en. 

$47}.  Pronouns  having,  by  themselves,  a  definite  signification,  ought 
never  to  represent  a  noun  taken  in  an  indefinite  sense,  that  is,  a  noun  used 
without  article  or  without  some  limiting  word. 

When,  then,  the  question,  Parlez-vous  Francois  t  is  answered  by,jeh 
parte,  that  le  relates  to  a  word  used  without  any  limiting  article ;  hence,  the 
answer  seems  incorrect.  It  is  correct,  however ;  but  the  question  ought  to 
be,  Parlez-vous  le  Francais  f  using  the  article  after  parlez-vous,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  used  after  Itudiez-vous,  apprenez-vous,  lisez-vous,  etc. 
Custom,  nevertheless,  rejects  le  after  the  verb  parler.  (261.) 

$48. — AFTER  THE  VERB.  AFRKS  LE  VERBS. 

In  the  Imperative  commanding.  A  l'lmperatif  commandant. 

Direct  objectives.    Regimes  directs.    Indirect  objectives.    Regimes  indirect$. 

t.     are, 

S.       Thee, 
3.  m.  Him, 

/.  Her, 

n.  It, 
1.        Us, 
t.       You, 
3.  m.  Them, 

/.   Them, 

ft.   Them, 

$49.  Any  objective  pronoun  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  i .. 

Ex.  \  I  wish  you  to  come,  must  be  turned  to  I  wish  that  you  would  com*, 
•equiring,  in  French,  the  subjunctive  tiood :  Je  desire  que  voua  i 


moi. 

Tome, 

moi. 

toi. 

To  thee, 

toi. 

le. 

To  him, 

of  him, 

lui, 

la, 

To  her, 

of  her, 

lui, 

le,  la. 

To  it, 

of  it, 

y» 

nous. 

To  us, 

nous. 

vous. 

To  you, 

vous. 

les. 

To  them, 

of  them, 

leur, 

les. 

To  them, 

of  their., 

leur, 

les. 

To  them, 

of  thorn, 

y> 
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%  60.  When  the  English  objective  pronoun  it  or  them,  alone,  or  governed 
by  tn,  with,  of,  or  any  other  English  preposition,  is  to  be  translated  by  a 
French  verb  requiring  the  preposition  d,  use  y.  II  y  repond ;  he  answers 
U  :  il  y  nSussit ;  he  succeeds  in  it :  il  y  pense ;  he  thinks  of  it.  The 
verbs  rkpondre,  riussir,  penser,  requiring  d,  the  English  pronoun  it,  by 
itself,  or  with  any  English  preposition,  must  be  translated  by  y.  ($  48.) 

And  by  en,  if  the  French  verb  requires  the  preposition  de.  II  en  est 
fachc ;  he  is  sorry  for  it:  on  Yen  blame;  he  is  blamed  for  it;  on  en 
dome ;  they  doubt  it.  $  48.) 

We  have  seen  (l1,  &c.)  nouns  connected  with  the  definite  article;  So 
replace  them,  when  used  in  the  objective  case,  they  require  a  definite  pro- 
noun  ;  in  English  it  or  them  ;  in  French,  le,  la,  les.  I  have  it ;  je  l'ai :  I 
have  them ;  je  les  ai.  (§  48.) 

We  have  seen  (121, 2,  $4,  &c.)  nouns  connected  with  the  indefinite  or  par- 
titive article ;  to  replace  them,  when  used  in  the  objective  case,  they  require 
an  indefinite  or  partitive  pronoun  ;  in  English,  some,  or  any  of  it,  of  them , 
in  French,  en,  meaning,  of  the  thing  or  things,  person  or  persons  spoken  of. 
As,  in  French,  the  article  is  never  left  out,  neither  is  the  pronoun  en  ever 
omitted. 

PLACE  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES.    PRONOUNS. 

The  direct  and  indirect  of  a  single  word,  or  monosyllable. 

%  51. — Rule  1st.  When  the  verb  has  but  one  regime  direct,  or  indirect 
($47,)  or  else  one  double  regime,  ($57,)  that  regime  goes  before  the  verb 
except  in  one  mood,  ($$  54,  64.) 

When  it  has  several  objectives,  ($  56.) 


I  give.  I  give  you. 

I  see  my  friend.  I  see  him. 
I  have  given  an  apple  away. 
I  have  given  an  apple  to  her. 
He  is  devoted  to  her. 


Jc  donne.  Je  vous  donne. 

Je  vois  mon  ami.       Je  le  vois. 
J'ai  donne  une  pom  me. 
Je  lui  ai  donne*  une  pomme. 
II  lui  est  devoud. 


$  51 1. — The  objective  noun  is  always  placed  after  the  verb,  as  in  Eng- 
lish ;  but  not  the  prone  n.  And  the  preposition  which  governs  the  noun  is 
never  understood  in  French,  although  it  is  frequently  left  out  in  English. 
As :  Give  John  an  apple  ;  for,  Give  an  apple  to  John.  Donnezune  pomme 
d  Jean.    Follow  this  last  construction.  (Dir.  4.) 

£  52* — When  the  verb  to  have,  or  to  he,  is  used  as  auxiliary,  the  objec- 
tive pronoun  is  always  placed  before  it ;  never  after :  that  is,  not  imme- 
r  diately  before  the  past  participle.  Ex. :  translate  /  have  seen  you,  by :  Je 
vous  at  vu  (I  you  have  seen),  placing  vous  before  ai,  and  not  by  fai  vous  vu, 
vous  being  wrongly  placed  after  ai,  and  immediately  before  the  past  pari, 
vu.    I  have  had  it ;  Je  l'ai  eu ;  not  J'ai  Veu. 


II  leur  parla. 

II  leur  a  parte* ,  (not  il  a  leur  parte.) 


He  spoke  to  them,  (he  to  them  spoke.) 
He  has  spoken  to  them,  (he  to  them 

has.) 

%  53-— Hnrr.  He  spoke  to  them  (English  imperfect  tense),  may  be  trans 
40* 
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Uted  by  il  lent  parla,  tho  Fiench  preterit,  ($  153,)  or  else  by  illeurapmii 
French  parfait,  ($  145,)  corresponding  to  the  perfect  tense  of  the  English  ooa* 
jugation.  The  latter  is  the  tense  generally  used  in  colloquial  intercom* 
by  the  French. 


Did  he  lend  it  to  you  ?  (you  it  did 

heT  &c.) 
lie  lent  it  to  me,  (he  to  me,  &c.) 
i  will  not  speak  to  them,  (I  not  to 

them,  &c.) 
If  yon  want  the  book,  I  must  not 

keep  it  any  longer. 
He  was  afraid  I  would  not  lend  it  to 

him,  (I  not  it  to  him,  &c.) 
He  amuses  himself. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  go,  (it  to  me.) 


Vous  U  prSta-t-il  ?  ou  mieux, 
Vous  Ta-t-il  prSte*  f 
II  me  U  preta;  ou  il  me  l'a  pr&a, 
Je  ne  leur  parler* '  pas. 

Si  vous  voulez  le  livre,  il  ne  fiat  pas 
que  je  le  garde  plus  long-temps. 

II  avait  peur  que  je  ne  U  bti  pit- 
tasse  pas. 

II  te  divertit. 

II  m'est  impossible  d'y  aller. 

$  54. — 2d.  The  objective  pronouns  are  placed  after  the  imperative  mood, 
sommanding  or  used  affirmatively,  except  in  the  3d  person  sing,  and  plar- 

Kx. :  Give  me.  Give  it  to  me.  I  Ex. :  Donnez-mot.    Donnez-ft-sut. 


Let  me  speak.    Let  me  see. 


I 


Laiseez-suu  parler. 

mot  voir. 
Envoyons-tair-e*  un. 
Habiile-ta*.     Vante-{'e» 


Let  him  give  it  to  me. 
Let  them  speak  to  them. 


Let  us  send  them  one.  I 

Dress  thyself.    Boast  of  it. 

But,  in  the  3d  person,  place  it  before : 

Qu'il  me  le  donne. 
Qn'ils  leur  parlent. 

Exception. — When  two  imperatives  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  mdt 
the  objective  pronoun  connected  with  the  second  verb  it  frequently 
placed  before  it,  although  the  mood  is  affirmative ;  as :  Cherchez  ma  canoe, 
et  me  Z'apportez,  instead  of:  et  apportez-la-moi.  Look  for  my  cane,  and 
bring  it  to  me.    Both  ways  are  correct,  ($  150 — 12.) 

$  55.  But  when  the  imperative  mood  forbids  or  is  used  negatively,  the) 
are  placed  before,  according  to  Rule  1st. 


Do  not  give  me.    Do  not  give  it  to 

me. 
Let  us  not  se.id  them  away. 
Let  me  not  speak. 
Do  not  dress  thyself.    Do  not  boast 

of  it. 
Do  not  take  them. 
Do  not  (thou)  disturb  me. 
Send  her  but  two. 
Send  them  nothing. 
Do  not  tfust  to  it. 
Do  not  boast  of  it. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself. 


Ne  me  donnez  pas.     Ne  me  U  doa 

nez  pas. 
Ne  les  envoyons  pas. 
Ne  me  laissez  pas  parler. 
Ne  t'habille  pas.    Ne  fen  vante  pas 

Ne  les  prenez  pas. 

Ne  me  derange  pas. 

Ne  lui  en  envoyez  que  deux 

Ne  leur  envoyez  rien 

Ne  vous  y  fiez  pas. 

Ne  vous  en  vantez  pas. 

Ne  vous  trompez  point. 


r- 
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And  in  the  3d  person,  also  before. 
Let  him  not  give  it  to  me.  I  Qu'il  ne  me  le  dome  pas. 

Let  thern  not  speak  to  her.  I  Qu'ils  ne  lui  parient  pas. 

$  56.— 3d.  When  the  French  objective  pronoun  is  attended  with  a  preposi- 
tion expressed,  they  both  (that  is,  the  preposition  and  the  pronoun)  go  after 
the  verb,  and  the  preposition  must  be  repeated  before  every  pronoun.    Ex. : 


Come  with  me. 

I  cannot  go  without  you. 

He  speaks  of  him,  you,  and  them. 

We  speak  of  her  and  her  sister. 

Does  he  not  speak  of  them  too  f 

Yes,  he  speaks  of  him,  her,  them,  you, 

and  of  me  also. 
Do  you  think  of  me  or  him  t 
Do  not  apply  *  her  nor  to  him,  but  to 

me.  ($64—2.) 
I  will  apply  neither  to  his,  nor  to  him, 

but  to  you. 


Venez  (or  viens)  avec  moi. 

Je  ne  peux  y  aller  sans  vous. 

II  parle  de  lui,  de  vous,  et  oVeux. 

Nous  parlons  oVelle  et  de  ta  somr. 

Ne  parle-t-il  pas  oVeux  aussi  f 

Si  fait,  il  parle  de  lui,  oVelle,  d'eux. 

de  vous,  et  de  moi  aussL 
Pensez-vous  d  moi  ou  d  lui  t 
Ne  vous  adressei  ni  d  tile,  ni  d  lux, 

mais  dmoL 
Je  ne  m'adresserai  ni  a  elle,  ni  a  lui. 

mais  a  vous. 


DOUBLE  OBJECTIVE  PRONOUNS.— Doubles  Regimes. 

Eigimes  directs  et  indirect  s. 
%  67. — Monosyllables.  Avant  le  Verbs.     v  58*— Apres  L'Ixfkratif 


It  to  me,  me  it,  them  to  me. 
It  to  thee,  thee  it,  them  to 

thee. 
It  to  him,       them  to  him. 
It  to  her,        them  to  her. 

It  to  at,          them  to  ut. 

• 

It  to  7011,700  it, them  to  70a. 

fMe  le,  roe  hi, 
fTe  le,  te  la, 

me  V,  me  lea. 
te  l',  te  lea. 

•le-moi 
-te-le,  - 

•la-moi,  -lea-moi 
te-la,  -te-lea. 

Le  lui,  la  lui,  lea  lui. 
Le  lui,  la  lui,  lea  lui. 
fNous  le,  nous  la,  1',  noua 

lea. 
fVoua  le,  voua  la,  1',  voua 

lea. 
Le  ieur,  la  leur,  lea  leur. 

•le-lui,  -la-lui,  -lea-tai. 
-le-lui,  -la-lui,  -lee-lui. 
•le-noua,  -la- nous,  -lea* 
noua. 

It  to  them,      them  to  them. 

-le-leur 

,  -la-leur,  -lea-leur 

1 2F0RE  THE  VERB.     AVANT  LE  VBRBE. 

Singular.                       Singulur. 
Me  t)  it,  there,                m'y. 
Thee  to  it,  there,              t'y. 
Him  to  it,  there,              l'y. 
Her  to  it,  there,               l'y. 
It  to  it,  there,                   l'y. 
Joan  there,  to  it,              7  . . . .  Jean 

AFTER  THE  VERB. 

Singular. 
Me  to  it,  there, 

Him  to  it,  there, 
Her  to  it,  there, 
It  to  it,  there, 
John  there,  to  it, 

AFRE3  LB  VEBBB. 
Singulier 
7  moi. 

l'y. 
l'y. 
f  Jean. 

Plural. 
Ua  to  it,  there,                 no 
You  to  it,  there,               vo 
1  hem  to  it,  there,            lea 
My  .'rienda  there,             7 . 

Vlurul. 

na7. 

aa7. 

y. 

. . .  mea  amis. 

Plural. 

Pluritl. 
loua  7. 
vouay. 
lea  7. 
7  mea  amis. 

N.  B.  When  the  pronouns  are  both  of  the  3d  person,  as  :  It  to  him,  them 

.  to  him,  it  to  them,  them  to  them,  they  have  the  same  order  in  French,  vis  t 

Is  lui,  let  lui,  le  leur,  les  leur ;  but  when  the  pronouns  are  of  different 

persons,  1st  and  3d,  or  2d  and  3d,  reverse  the  English  order,  and  instead  oft 

it  to  me,  it  to  you,  &c,  say:  to  me  it,  to  you  it,  &c,  me  Ze,  wut  l^feo. 
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BETORK  AND  AFTER  AVAlfl  ET  AFEis 
THE    VERB.  LK  VERBS. 

Singular.  Simgulier. 

Me,  tome,  or  any,  ({  02,) 
Some  to  me,  or  any  to }  m7en. 


*  5»*— PERSONAL  AND  PARTITIVE.— Personnel*  et  Fartitifi. 

$60.— Atant   *tSl.— Awb 

LB  TERBE. 
Sing.  Sing. 

Me  some  there,  )       , 
Some  to  me,       >        y     ' 

Thee  some  there,   t'y  en. 

Him  some  there,    luiyen,  yechv 

Her  some  there,     lui  y  en,  y  ei  lot. 

Some  to  J .  there,   y  en  . . . .  a  Jeta. 

Plural.  Plurul. 

Us  some  there,  >nou*-y-en,    y-en- 

some  to  us,       >  now. 

You  some  there,    vous-y-en. 
Them  soma  there,  leur-y-en, 


Thee  some,  some  to  thee,  t'en. 

Some  to  him,  him  some,  lui  en. 

Some  to  her,  her  some,  lui  en. 

John  tome,  some  to  John,  en  (the  verb)  & 
Jean. 

Plural.  Pluriel. 

8<  me  to  us,  us  some.  nous-en. 


Ton  some,  some  to  yon,    vous-en. 
Them  some,  some  to  them,  lenr-en. 

$  62.— Some,  in  English,  is  used  for  the  affirmation,  and  any  for  the 
interrogation  and  negation ;  and  consequently  en  corresponds  both  to  **•* 
and  any. 


Ex  :  I  have  some,  (of  a  thing  referred 
to.) 
Have  you  any?    He  has  not 
given  me  any. 


Ex.:  Tens!. 


En  avex-vous? 
pas  donne\ 


II  ne  m'e»a 


$63,— OBJECTIVE  PRONOUNS; 
With  a  preposition  always  placed  after  the  verb,  as  in  English 


Singular. 
To  me,       from  me,  of  me,  near  me. 
To  thee,     from  or  of  thee,  far  from  thee 
To  him,      of  him,  from  him, without  him. 
To  her,       of,  from  her,         for  her. 
To  one's  lelf,  of  one's  self,  towards  one. 


Simgulitr. 
A  moi,(f  «l»,)de  moi,($64i,)pr*s.!emo:. 
A  toi,  de  toi,  loin  de  tot. 

A  lui,  de  lui,  sans  lui. 

A  elle,  d'elle,  pour  e  le. 

A  soi,  de  soi,  envem  soi 


To  it,  of  it,  from  it,  with  it,  are  not  translated  after  the  verb. 


Plural. 
To  us,         from  or  of  us,       with  us. 
To  you,      of,  from  you,        before  you. 
To  them,    from,  of  them,      after  them. 
To  them,    from,  of  them,  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

A  eux,  a  elles,  &c,  apply  to  persons,  not  to  things. 
$  64. — 1.  Moi,  toi,  lui,  elle,  &c,  connected  with  the  two  prepositions  a 
and  de,  are  only  used  after  some  verbs,  such  as : 


Pluriel. 
A  none,  de  nous,  avec  boos. 

A  voqb,  de  vous,  avant  vons. 

A  eux,($  64*,)  d'eux,      apres  eux. 
A  elles, ($  642,)d'eUes,    an  milieu  d'ellee 


Presenter  a, 

Penser  a,  (742,) 
Accourir  a,  (643,) 
So  fier  a,  (62M 
8*  Bouvenir  de,  (5l2,) 


To  introduce  to. 

He  thinks  of  me. 
She  hastened  to  us. 
Do  you  trust  them  f 
He  remembers  you. 


Quand  me  presenterei 

vous  a  lui  f 
II  pense  a  moi. 
Elle  accourut  a  nous. 
Vous  fiez-vous  a  eax  f 
II  bo  soinrient  de  vou* 
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In  other  instances,  to  me,  to  him,  &c. :  of  me,  of  them,  &c,  must  be 
tated  ae  directed  ($54). 


Renoncer  a  . . . . 
Compter  aur. 
Se  souvenir  de  . . . . 
Se  ressouvenir  de  . . 
Penser  a  . . . . 
Accourir  a  . . . . 
Se  fier  d  . . . . 


S'en  tenir  a  . . . . 
S'en  rapporter  a  . . . 
Se  me*fier  de  . . . 
Se  de*fier  de  . . . . 
S'adresser  a  . . . . 
Se  plaindre  de  . . . . 


2.  When  there  are  two  or  more  objective  casep  connected  with  the  same 
terb.— Do  you  apeak  to  met  Me  parlez-vousf  Me  ia  placed  before, 
because  there  is  but  one  objective  case;  but,  as  in  the  following  answer, 
there  are  more  than  one  object,  say :  I  speak  to  you,  to  him,  and  hie  brother; 
je  parle  &  win,  d  fat,  et  d  son  frire.  The  three  objective  cases  coming 
after  the  verb,  the  preposition  d  mast  be  used  and  repeated  before  each, 
156.) 

$  05. — But  when  the  preposition  is  expressed  in  French,  whether  it  be  a, 
de,  §ans,  avee,  &c.,  both  the  preposition  and  pronoun  come  after  the  verb, 
($56.) 

$68.— REFLECTIVE  PRONOUNS.    <43'.) 

Fully  to  explain  this  subject,  we  will  givo  it  a  new  form.  The  French 
Reflective  Verbs,  Verbes  Rdflechis,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

$  67. — 1st  Class.  Those  that  admit  of  one  direct,  but  of  no  indirect 
objective.    Ex. :  I  dress  myself. 

$  68. — 2d  Class*  Those  which,  beside  the  direct,  admit  also  of  an  indi- 
rect objective,  governed  by  the  preposition  d.  Ex. :  I  apply  myself  to 
study. 

$  69.— 3d  Class.  Those  in  which  the  indirect  objective  is  governed  by 
the  preposition  de.    Ex. :  I  blame  myself  for  that  action. 

$  70 .—Observe  that  when  the  indirect  objective  is  a  noun,  it  goes  after 
the  verb,  as  in  English ;  but,  when  tho  indirect  objective  is  the  pronoun 
it  or  them,  that  pronoun  is  incorporated  with  the  French  preposition  d  or 
de,  and  both  arc  expressed  by  a  single  word,  placed  as  directed  ($  50,  $  54, 
and  following.)    Hence  there  are  three  classes  of 

$71-— REFLECTIVE   PRONOUNS.— Pronoms  Biflechis. 
1st  Class.    No  indirect  objective. 


me,  m\ 
te,t». 


Myself, 

Thyself, 

Himself, 

Herself, 

Ourselves, 


roars*  **fl,  vous. 

Themselves,  se,  s*. 
Om'i  self,      se,  s». 


To  cure  myself, 
To  cure  thyself, 
To  cure  himself, 
To  cure  herself, 
To  cure  ourselves, 


me  guerir. 
te  guerir. 
se  guerir, 
se  guerir. 
nous  guerir 


To  cure  yourselves,  vous  guerir 

To  cure  themselves,  se  guerir, 
To  cure  one's  self,   segutfrir, 


To  dress  mys.,  m'habiller 
To  dress  thys.,  t'habi  ler. 
To  dress  hims.,  s'habiller 
To  dress  hersf.  s'habi.Jer. 
To  dress  ours.,  nous  habi. 

ler. 
To  dress  yours.,  vous  habil 

ter. 
To  dress  thems.,s*habf  liar. 
To  areas  one's,  s'nabilltT. 
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$  73#— 2d  Class.  With  the  preposition  d.  When  the  objective  pronou 
if,  or  *A«m,  alone,  or  governed  by  any  English  preposition,  is  to  be  trans- 
lated by  a  French  reflective  verb,  requiring  the  preposition  d,  translate  as 
follows:— 


Myself  to  it,              m'y. 
(Thyself)  into  it,      t'y- 
(Himself)  to  it.thera,  s'y- 

il         *    » 
with  them,  J  8  y* 

it, 

nonay 

to  them, 

vouty 

to  it, 

nousy 

to  it, 
in  them 

.}■*• 

1 1  apply  myself  to  it. 
Thou  glidest  into  it. 
He  opposes  it,  them. 
She  understands  it.  j 

She  is   acquainted  with> 
them.  ) 

We  expect  it. 
Go  to  them. 
Let  us  submit  to  it. 
They  retired  to  it.  ) 

They  withdrew  in  them.  > 


Je  m'y  applique. 
Tu  t'y  glisaaa. 
II  s'y  oppose. 

Elle  s'y  connait. 


Nous  aons  y  i 

Rendez-vous-y. 

Soumettone-nous-y. 

lis  s'y  retirerent. 


%  73* — 3d  Class.  With  the  preposition  de.  When  the  objective  pro- 
noun it,  or  them,  alone,  or  governed  by  any  English  preposition,  is  to  bs 
translated  by  a  French  reflective  verb,  requiring  the  preposition  de,  trans- 
late as  follows : — 


Mvaalf  of  it, 
at  it, 
at  it,  i 

with  them,  {  B  cn* 


m'en. 
t'en. 


I  assured  myself  of  it. 
Thou  wilt  wonder  at  it. 
He  takes  offence  at  it. 
He   is  displeased   with 

them. 
She  remembers  it,  them. 
We  can  seize  upon  it. 


Je  m'en  aatorai. 
Tu  t'en  etonneras. 


II  a'on  offense. 


it,  them,  s'en.  She  remembers  it,  them.       Elle  s'on  sonvient. 

upon  it,    nous  en.      We  can  seize  upon  it.  Nona    pouvons 

eaiair. 
at  it,         vousen.      Do  you  laugh  at  it  T  Voua  en  moqaes-voas? 

about  it,   s'en.  They  do  not  care  abeut  it.    lis  ne  s'« 

to  it,         s'en.  They  attend  to  it.  EUea  s'en  occupant, 

v  74. — It  is  evident,  from  the  examples  above,  that  the  use  of  «he  French 
pronouns  m'y,  t'y,  &c,  m'en,  Ven,  &c,  does  not  depend  on  the  English  pre- 
position used,  but  on  the  French  one,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  pronoun. 
When  the  French  verb  requires  d,  you  must  use,  m'y,  t'y,  &a  When  it 
requires  de,  use  m'en,  t'en,  &c.  But  no  such  incorporation  takes  place,  if 
the  French  preposition  is  avec,  pour,  gans,  &c,  instead  of  de  or  m. 

RELATIVE  PRONOUNS.— Pronoms  Eelatift. 


$  75*— Nominatives.     Wfcj,  that, 

which,  whoever. 
The  man  who  speaks. 
The  lady  that  smiles. 
The  hat  which  becomes  you. 
Whoever  (who)  studies,  improves. 


Nomlwatip.    Qui. 

L'homme  qui  parle. 

La  dame  qui  sourit. 

Le  chapeau  qui  voua  convieit. 

Qui  Studio,  feit  des  progres. 


v  76. — The  nominative  relative  pronoun  is  never  understood  in  Brgnsk 
lor  in  French. 


I  TTrf— Objective.     Without  a  pre- 
position. 
Whom,  that,  which,  ($81.) 


Riooci.    Sans  prfpoatioa. 
Que,  qu\ 


i 

v3 
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%  78*— The  objective  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  left  out  in  English, 
but  never  in  French. 


The  gentleman  (whom)  you  call. 
The  girl  (that)  he  admires. 
The  history  (which)  you  relate. 

%  79*— Objective.    With  a  prepo- 
sition. 


Of  whom, 
whom, 

1  o  whom, 
whom, 

For  whom, 

of  which. 

to  which, 
to  which, 
for  which. 

Sing 

Plur. 

S. 

P. 

S. 

F. 

S. 

P. 

s. 
p. 

From  whom, 
With  whom, 

from  which, 
with  which. 

Le  monsieur  que  vous  appelei. 
La  rille  qu'il  admire. 
L'histoire  que  vous  raoontez. 

R£gimb.    Avec  une  preposition. 


De  qui,  dont,  duquel,  de  laquelle, 

desq*eis,  desquelles. 

A  qui,        bnquel,  a  laquelle. 

44  auzquels,      auzquelles. 

Pour  qui,  pour  lequel,  pour  laquelle. 

4    pour  lesquels,  pour  lesquelles. 

De  qui,  dont,  duquel,  de  laquelle. 

*  desquels,   desquelles. 
Avec  qui,  avec  lequel,  avec  laquelle. 

*  avec  lesquels,  avec  lesquelles 

$  80* — Although  the  pronoun  can  be  omitted,  and  the  preposition  trans* 
posed,  in  English,  it  cannot  be  in  French. 


The  man  of  whom  we  speak,  or 
the  man  whom  we  speak  of,  or 
the  man  we  speak  of 

The  woman  we  speak  of. 

The  employer  she  works  for. 


L'homme  de  qui  nous  parlons,  ou 
l'horame  dont  nous  parlons,  ou 
I' horn  me  du  quel  nous  parlons. 
La  femme  de  qui,  ou  dont,  ou  d* 

laquelle  nous  parlons. 
Le  patron  pour  qui  (ou  lequel)  eiie 
travaille. 

$  81-— When  the  relative  whom,  or  that,  or  which,  is  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  its  antecedent,  it  is  never  translated  by  lequel,  laquelle,  etc.,  but 
by  que.    In  this  case,  it  may  be  omitted  in  English,  but  never  in  French. 
The  cases  (which)  you  have  men-  I  Les  cas  que  vous  avez  mentionnes. 

tioned.  ' 

The  ideas  he  has  suggested.  I  Les  idees  qu'il  a  sugge>6es. 

The  statesmen  (whom)  he  employed.  I  Les  hommes  d'etat  qu'il  employe. 

%  82. — But,  when  which  is  separated  from  its  antecedent,  translate  by 
lequel,  laquelle,  &c. ;  not  by  que. 


He  told  me  which  he  wanted. 
I  know  which  will  suit  him. 
1  know  whom  she  prefers. 
This  is  a  plant  found  in  America, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention. 


II  me  dit  lequel  il  voulait. 
Je  sais  laquelle  lui  conviendra. 
Je  sais  lequel  elle  pre'fere. 
Cost  une  plante  trouve>  en  Ame* 
rique,  laquelle  merite  attention. 


$  83*— In  this  case,  which  means  which  one,  and  cannot  be  omitted,  erea 
fn  English. 

t  84* — Except  in  similar  sentences,  the  French  words  lequel,  laquelle, 
fee.,  which,  which  one,  are  interrogative,  and  not  relative  pronouns,  if 
employed  without  a  preposition. 
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$  86«—  Qui,  nominative,  relates  to  persons  and  things. 
A  qui,  de  qui,  pour  qui,  &c,  (or  qui,  with  any  preposition,)  relates  is 
persons  only. 

The  man  (the  book)  which  suits  him.  I  L'homme  (le  livre)  qui  lui  oonTknL 
Without  whom  are  you  going  f  I  Sans  qui  allez-voua  T 

$  86. — Dora,  duquel,  de  laquelle,  &c,  relate  to  persons  and  things. 


The  child  (the  dog)  whose  name  you 

know. 
The  grammar  you  spoke  to  me  of. 


L'enfant  (le  chien)  dont  (duquel)  touj 

savez  le  nom. 
La  grammaire  dont  (de  laquelle)  tow 

avez  parle*. 


Which,  meaning  which  one,  or  the  one  which,  is  translated  J>y : 
Celui  qui,  (nom.)       celui  que,  (obj.)   Ceux  qui,  (nom.)       celles  que,  (obj.) 
Celle  qui,  celle  que.  Celles  qui,  celles  que. 


I  know  which  one  he  speaks  of. 
I  spoke  to  her  he  admires. 
He  sees  the  one  you  speak  to. 


Je  sais  celle  dont  il  parle. 
Je  parlai  a  celle  qu'U  admire. 
II  voit  celui  auquel  vous  parlez. 


$87. — 1.  The  one  in  the  garden :  which  it  is  evidently  understood,  bant 
must  be  expressed  in  French.  Then  say,  Celui  qui  est  danB  le  jardin,  nevei 
Celui  dans,  &c. 

I  know  which  is  first,  (that  is,  which  J  Je  sois  celui  qui  est  premier. 

(Jet 


one,  or  the  one  which.) 


!  suis  celle  qui  est  premiere. 


/Je  sais  celui  que   "\ 
Je  sais  celle  que     \ 


you  will  choose. 

Speaking  of  a  house : 
Can  you  guess  which  will  suit  me  f 


We 


sais  ceux  que     ( 
sais  celles  que  J 


vous  choisiret. 


Can  you  guess  which  I  have  taken  f 


Pouvez-vous  devinet   celle  qui  me 

conviendra  f 
Pouvez-vous  deviner  celle  que  j'ai 
|      prise  f 

2.  The  one,  or  those,  followed  by  a  preposition  or  present  participle,  generally 
means,  that  which  if,  (sing.,)  those  which  are,  (plur.)  The  one  on  the  table 
Here,  the  one  evidently  means  that  which  is,  and  must  be  translated  by: 

celui  qui  est,     I  The  one  coming,     celui  qui  vient. 
Those  in  the  vessel,    ceux  qui  sont . .  I  Those  speaking,      ceux  qui  parlent. 

3.  When  a  nominative  case  is  immediately  followed  by  a  preposition  or  par- 
ticiple, as  the  relative  pronoun  and  verb  are  then  understood  in  English,  they 
must  be  supplied  in  French.  ($39,  N.  B.) 


The  broom  on  the  floor.    The  man 

sweeping. 
The  boy  caught  is  innocent  {who  has 

been.) 


Le  balai  qui  est  but  le    plancher. 

L'homme  qui  balaie. 
Le  garcpn  qui  a  its'  pris  est  innocent. 


4.  IVhat  is,  {that  which  is,)  as  relative,  when  followed  by  a  propositi  in,  il 
translated  by,  cequ'ilya,  (47»,  Obs.  108,)  or  any  other  tense  of  the  saisf 


verb. 
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I  know  what  is  in  that  trunk.  Je  sais  cequ'Uya  dans  cette  malle. 

Where  is  what  was  in  my  deak  I  Ou  est  ce  qu'il  y  avail  dans  mon 

pupitre  ? 

%  88* — Do nt.  French  relative,  indirect  object,  is  followed  by  a  nomina- 
tive case  in  French,  whether  it  is  so  in  English  or  not. 


Le  pays  dont  le  gouvernement  vous 
plait. 

Le  pays  dont  vous  admirez  le  gou- 
vernement. 

Je  connais  edit  dont  il  narle. 

Je  ne  me  ne  pas  a  l'homme  dont  vous 
avez  emprunti  le  cheval. 


The    country    whose    government 

pleases  you. 
The  country  whose  government  you 

admire. 
f  know  her  (the  one)  he  spiaks  of. 
[  do  not  trust  the  man  whose  horse 

you  have  borrowed. 

And  not,  dont  le  cheval  vous  avez  emprunte'. 

The  construction  would  be  the  same,  if,  in  English,  of  wham  waa  oted 
instead  of  whose.    As :  The  man  of  whom  you  have  borrowed  the  horse. 

$89*— The  compound  relative  pronoun  What,  without  a  preposition. 
What  is  called  a  compound  relative  pronoun  when  it  means  that  which, 
and  is  translated  by,  ce  qui,  when  nominative,  and  ce  que,  when  objec- 
tive.   Ex. : 

I  know  what  will  suit.  I  Je  sais  ce  qui  conviendra. 

I  know  what  you  say.  I  Je  sais  ce  que  vous  dues. 

$90. — Which  has  sometimes  a  clause  of  a  sentence  for  its  antecedent ;  in 
such  a  case  the  French  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  the  compound  relative 
what,  and  translate  it  as  above,  by  ce  qui  or  ce  que.    Ex. : 
He  went  away,  which  grieved  us.       I  II  s'en  alia,  ce  qui  nous  chagrina. 
The  law  is  such,  which  you  know.    I  La  loi  est  telle,  ce  que  vous  savez. 

$  91. — All  that,  or  the  single  word  all,  meaning  all  that  which,  is  often  used 
as  a  relative  pronoun,  and  translated  all  that  by  tout  ce  qui,  (nom.,)  and 
generally  all  by  tout  ce  que,  (obj.) 


Tou  know  all  thai  which  if  wanted. 
I  know  all  that  will  suit. 
I  know  at  you  say. 


Vous  savez  tout  ce  qui  est  necessaire. 
Je  sais  tout  ce  qui  conviendra. 
Je  sais  tout  ce  que  vous  dites. 


After  all,  the  word  which,  or  that  which,  may  be  omitted  in  English,  as 
shown  above,  but  ce  qui  or  ce  que  must  always  be  expressed  in  French. 

$02. — What,  governed  by  a  preposition,  when  that  preposition  can  be 


transposed. 

For  what  or  what fcr. 

Of  what  or  what  (is  he  speaking)  ot. 

To  what  or  what to. 

From  what  or  what from. 

In  wr  at  or  what in. 

W  th  what  or  what with. 


Pour  quoi  .  .  .  ce  pour  quoi. 

De  quoi ce  dont.  ($  93.) 

A  quoi ce  a  quoi. 

De  quoi ce  dont.  ($  93.) 

Dans  quoi  .  .  .  ce  dans  quoi. 
Avec  quoi  . . .  ce  avec  quoi. 


$03. — When  the  preposition  of,  governing  what,  is  rendered  in  French  by 
i#,  et  dont  is  more  generally  used  than  de  quoi. 
41 
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I  know  what  he  speaks  of. 


Je  sais  dt  qum,  (mieux)  ct  kni  fl 

parle. 
11  sait  ct  dont  jvai  besoin. 
Ditcs-raoi  ct  d  quoi  xous  pensa. 
Sait-il pourquoi  je  n'y  vais  past 
Je  vais  vous  dire  ce  avec  quoi  je  tui 

le  faire. 


He  knows  what  I  have  need  of. 
Tell  me  what  you  are  thinking  of 
Does  he  know  why  I  do  not  go  there  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do 

it  with. 

$  94. — In  the  third  example,  the  j, reposition  of,  connected  with  the  parti- 
ciple thinking j  is  not  translated  by  tno  French  pieposition  dt,  but  by  4, 
because  the  verb  ptnttr  requires  •  and  not  dt,  (and,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  ($  50,)  it  is  the  French  preposition  that  must  be  attended  to,  and  not 
the  English.)  Accordingly,  ct  dont  cannot  be  used,  but  ct  d  quoi,  as  in  the 
example. 

It  will  easily  be  noticed  that  when  what  is  governed  by  any  other  prep> 
sition  than  dt,  that  preposition  is  placed  between  ct  and  quoi.    Ex. : 
This  is  what  he  applies  to.  |  C'est  ct  d  quoi  il  a' applique. 

We  know  what  he  is  running  afttr.    |  Nous  savone  ct  aprit  quoi  il  court. 

§  95. — English  grammarians  say  that  the  preposition  ought  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  pronoun  it  governs,  and  that  in,  I  know  what  he  speaks  of, 
the  preposition  of  ought  to  be  placed  before  what,  instead  of  being  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  that  the  correct  expression  is,  I  know  of  what 
he  speaks. 

Yet  general  custom  disregards  that  rule,  and  the  preposition  usually  eadi 
the  sentence  as  exemplified  here.  In  French,  however,  the  preposition 
cannot  be  transposed  :  it  must  always  precede  the  pronoun,  as  shown  in  the 
above  examples. 

§  96. — What,  connected  with  the  preposition  of  or  to,  changes  its  meaning 
according  to  the  place  of  the  preposition. 

§  97. —  Of  what,  meaning  of  that  which,  dt  ct  qui,  (nominatif,)  dt  ct  que, 
(re*g.)    (The  English  preposition  cannot  be  transposed.) 
He  speaks  of  what  was  found.  |  II  parle  dt  ct  qui  fut  trouve\ 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say,  what  was  found  of. 
He  speaks  of  what  I  know.  |  II  parle  dt  ct  que  je  sais. 

$98. — To  what,  meaning,  to  that  which,  a  ct  qui,  (nom.,)  d  ct  que,  (reg. 
No  transposition  in  English. 

You  appiy  to  what  is  useful.  j  Yous  vous  appliquez  d  ct  qui  est  utile. 

Attend  to  what  I  tell  you.  j  Faites  attention  d  ct  queje  vous  dis. 

$  99. —  What  ...of,  meaning  that  of  which,  ct  dont ...  ct  dt  quoi. 


What  you  speak  of  is  not  just. 

You  do  not  know  what  I  informed 
him  of. 


Ct  dont  vous  parle 2  n'est  pas  juste, 

(re  dt  quoi) 
Vous  ne  savez  pas  ct  dont  je  I'm- 

format. 


%  100. —  IVhat  ...to,  meaning  that  to  which,  ct  a  quoi,  d  quoi. 


4  see  what  he  pretends  to. 

Who  knows  what  he  applies  himself 
to. 


Je  vois  ce  d  quoi  il  prdtend,  (cu,  i 

quoi.) 
Qui  sait  a  quoi  (ou  ce  a  quoi)  il  •*•#• 

plique. 
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!!•.— What  of  tit  is  an  irregular  expression,  translated  by  Qu'en 

e-t-il  t 

of  his  opinion !  |     Qu'importe  ion  opinion  ! 

.—PERSONAL   PRONOUNS  CONNECTED   WITH  THB 
RELATIVES,  governed  by  prepositions. 

horn,  I  whose. 

of  whom,  thou  whose. 


whom,  he  whose. 

om  whom. 

the  one  without  whom. 

r  the  one  without  whom. 

srsonof  whom,  (from  whom.) 

tiing  of  which. 

bject  for  which. 

after  whom, 
after  whom. 
►  whom. 

f  whom,  or  whose, 
from  whom,  (m.) 
from  whom.  (/.) 
for  whom,  (m.) 
near  whom.  (/.) 

in  the  midst  of  which,  (m.) 
,  far  from  which.  (/.) 


Moi  a  qui,  moi  auquel,  moi  a  laquelle. 
Toi  de  qui,  toi  dont,  toi  duquel,  toi  4« 

laquelle. 
Lui  de  qui,  lui  dont,  lui  duquel. 
Elle  de  qui,  elle  dor.*,  eile  de  laquelle. 
Celui  sans  qui,  celui  sans  lequel. 
Celle  sans  qui,  celle  sans  laquelle. 
La  personne  de  qui,  dont,  de  laquelle. 
La  chose  de  laquelle. 
L'objet  pour  lequel. 
Jules  apres  qui,  apres  lequel. 
Clara  apres  qui,  apres  laquelle. 
Nous  a  qui,  nous  auxquels,  auxquelles. 
Vous  de  qui,  vous  dont,  desquels,  &c. 
Eux  de  qui,  eux  dont,  eux  desquels. 
Eilesde  qui,  elles  dont,  elles  desquelles. 
Ceux  pour  qui,  ceux  pour  lesquels. 
Celles  pres  de  qui,  pres  desquelles. 
Ceux  au  milieu  de  qui,  desquels. 
Celles  loin  de  qui,  loin  desquelles. 


U03.— POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

y  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes :  1st.  Those  which  are  always 
;ted  with  nouns,  viz :  my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your,  their.  As  these 
take  the  place  of  nouns,  they  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Pone*- 
rtielet.  ($30,31,32.) 

4. — 2d.  Those  which,  taking  the  place  of  nouns,  are  properly  called 
ms. 


s  thirr.ble  is  this  ? 

It  is  mine. 

A  qui  est  ce  de*  ? 

C'est  le  mien. 

le  mien, 

la  mienne, 

les  miens, 

les  miennes. 

,            le  tien, 

la  tienne, 

les  tiens, 

les  tiennes. 

le  sien, 

la  sienne, 

les  siens, 

les  siennes. 

le  sien, 

la  sienne, 

les  siens, 

les  siennes. 

le  sien, 

la  sienne, 

les  siens, 

les  siennes. 

le  notre, 

la  notre, 

les  notres, 

les  notree. 

,            le  votre, 

la  votre, 

les  votres, 

les  votres. 

i,            le  leur, 

la  leur, 

les  lcurs, 

les  lews. 

riest's,  celui  du  pretre,  celle  du  prStre,  ceux  du  prdtre,  celles  du  p. 
iend's,  celui  de  1'ami,  celle  de  l'ami,  ceux  de  l'ami,  celles  de  rami 
etit's,  celui  de  M.  P.,  celle  de  M.  P.,  ceux  de  M.  P.,  celles  de  M.  P 
ne,        au  mien,  a  la  mienne,     aux  miens,        aux  miennes. 


tot 
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Of,trommine,du  mien,  de  la  mienne,  des  miens,       des  mieooea. 

With  mine,    avec  le  mien.    aveclamienne.avecleamiens.aveclesmiennei 
Near  mine,     pres  du  mien,   pres  de  la  m.r  pres  des  miens,  pres  des  m. 
As  to  mine,    quant  au  mien,  quant  a  la  m.,  aux  miens,       aux  miennes. 

§  105.  The  above  pronouns  are  used  as  objectives  and  nominatives  with 
every  verb,  and  even  after  the  verb  iire,  to  be,  when  the  personal  pronoua 
ee  is  nominative  before. 


Give  me  mine. 

Yours  looks  well. 

Where  is  his,  theirs,  ours  ? 

Ours  are  here,  and  his  also. 

It  is  theirs,  (ce  being  nom.  before.) 

It  was  not  mine,  but  thine. 

Is  it  hers,  yours,  mine,  or  theirs  ? 

Are  they  yours  or  ours  ?  ($  39.) 


Donnez-moi  le  mien. 

Le  votre  a  bonne  .nine. 

Ou  est  le  sien,  le  tear,  le  notre  f 

Le  notre  est  ici,  ct  le  sien  aasei. 

C'est  le  leur.  ($  39.) 

Ce  n'etsit  pas  le  mien,  mais  le  tien. 

Est-ce  le  sien,  le  votre,  le  mien,  le 

leur? 
Sont-ce  lea  votres  on  les  kStres? 


$  106. — But  when  itre,  to  ba,  has  for  its  nominative  either  a  noun  or  tht 
pronoun  il,  elle,  Us,  dies,  the  French  do  not  use  the  above  p^nouna,  bat 
the  following  : 


Singular. 
Mine,  a  moi.  Thine,  a  toi. 

His,  a  lui.  Hers,  a  elle. 

John's,  a  Jean.      Whose,  a  qui. 
Whose  book  is  this  T 
It  is  mine. 
Whose  pen  is  that  ? 
It  is  thine. 

Whose  gloves  are  these  ? 
They  are  hers. 
Whose  boots  are  those  f 
They  are  his. 
Are  they  Mr.  Lebon's  ? 
No,  they  are  not  his. 
Whose  are  they  ? 
I  do  not  know  who«e  they  are. 
Is  this  yours  ? 
That  is  mine. 


Plural 
Ours,  a  nous.  Yours,  a  vous. 

Theirs,  a  eux.  (m.)  Theirs,  a  elles.  (/. 
My  brothers'.         A  mes  freres 

A  qui  est  ce  livre  ? 

II  est  a  moi. 

A  qui  est  cette  plume-la  f 

Elle  est  a  toi. 

A  qui  sont  ces  gants  ? 

lis  sont  a  elle. 

A  qui  sont  ceB  bottes-ia  f 

Elles  sont  a  lui. 

Sont-elles  a  M.  Lebon  f 

Elles  ne  sont  pas  a  lui. 

A  qui  sont-elles  T 

Je  ne  sais  pas  a  qui  elles  sont. 

Ceci  est-il  a  vous  f     £!st-ce  a  vous  I 

Cela  est  a  moi.  C'est  a  moL 


%  107.— The  expression  a  book  of  mine,  a  friend  ot  hers,  dtc.,  is  frequently 
used  in  English.    The  French  do  not  use  this  phraseology,  but  say, 


One  of  my  books.     Un  de  mes  livres 
A  book  of  mine.      Un  de  mes  livres. 
A  book  of  thine.     Un  de  tes  livres. 
A  book  of  his,  hers.  Un  de  ses  livres. 
A  friend  of  John's,  is  expressed  by 


One  of  her  friend*.  Unedesest 
A  pen  of  ours.    Une  de  nos  plumes 
A  ...  of  vours.  Une  de  vos . . . . 
A  . .    *f  theirs.  Une  de  leura .... 
Un  des  amis  de  Jean,  or 
Une  des  amies  de  Jean. 
*  108.— When,  instead  of  a  book  of  mi  le,  the  English  use,  tkit,M. 
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the**,  or  those,  saying,  this  book  of  mine,  those  gloves  of  hers,  &c,  nc 
regular  French  can  be  given  of  them,  except  using  the  possessive  article.  ($31/ 

ThU  book  o/mmeiB  .polled.  J  Mon  livre  esi  gat6. 

*  (  Ce  Iivre,  qui  m  apparlient,  est  gate. 


Those  pills  of  his  cure  the  headache. 


Ccs  pilules,  de  son  invention,  guens- 

scnt  le  mal  dc  lete. 
Ses  pilules  gucri&sent  le  mal  de  tcte. 

<)  109. — Whose,  possessive  pronoun,  requires  a  particular  explanation. 
It  is  used  in  English  in  two  different  ways.     1st.  When  it  means  to 
translate  by  d  qui. 


1.  I,  whose  horse  this  is,  means,  l,  to 
whom  this  horse  belongs. 

Whose  book  is  this  T  or,  to  whom  does 
this  book  belong  T 

2.  I,  whose  horse  you  have. 

Here,  whose  means  not  I,  to  whom,  but 

I,  of  whom  you  have  the  horse. 
Whose  opinion  do  you  adopt  ? 


Moi,  d  qui  u  cheval  est  ou  appar- 

tient. 
A  qui  est  ce  livre  t  ou  A  qui  oe  hvrs 

appartient-il  T 
Moi,  dont  vous  avez  lo  cheval. 


Moi,  de  qui  vous  avez  le  cheval 
De  qui  adoptez-voua  l'opinion  f 

$  110* — 2d.  Whose,  governed  by  a  preposition. 


Of  whose  title,  or  the  title  of  whom. 

To  whose  name,  to  the  name  of 

whom. 
From  whose  race,  from  the  race  of 

whom. 
In  whose  states. 
For  whose  daughter. 
Through  whose  hands. 
Under  whose  protection. 


Du    titre    de   qui,  duquel,  de    la 

quelle,  &c. 
Au  nom  de  qui,  duquel,  desquelt. 

&c. 
De    la  race  de  qui,  duquel,   der 

que  lies. 
Dan 8  les  e"tats  de  qui, de  laquelle,  &c 
Pour  la  fille  de  qui,  &c. 
Par  la  main  de  qui. 
Sous  la  protection  duquel,  de  la 

quelle,  &c. 


INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

*  111<— Who  t  (nom.)    Whom  t  (obj.)  I  Qui  t  (nom.)     Qui  t  (regime.)  (21l.) 
Who  is  good  ?      Whom  do  you  see  ?  I  Qui  est  bon  ?      Qui  voyez-vous  ? 

Qui  never  loses  its  t,  say  then,  qui  y  va  t  not  Qu'y  va  ?  Who  goes  there  I 
Qui  oimez- vous  ?  Whom  do  you  like  ?  and  not  Qu'aimoz-vous,  which  meant 
Wha.  do  you  like  f 

$112,— What  or  Which?  1st.  When  connected  with  a  noun  ex- 
pressed, is  translated  by  the  interrogative  articles  or  adjectives,  ($  1,)  quel, 
quels,  quelle,  quelles. 


What  government  do  you  prefer  ? 
lVhat  is  the  authority  of  the  mayor  ? 
What  or  which  articles  has  he  sent  ? 
What  or  which  plants  do  you  prefer  ? 


Quel  gouvernement  preTerez-vous  T 
Quelle  est  Tautoritd  du  maire  f 
Quels  articles  a-t-il  envoyes  ? 
Quelles  plantes  preferez-vous  f 


$113. — 2d.  What,  interrogative,  meaning  what  thing,  when  not  con 
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nected  with  a  noun,  but  with  a  verb,  (2J,)  is  translated  by  que,  qu\  ou  quetU 
those.  $  114.)    It  is  then  objective  to  the  verb,  and  placed  before  it.  (i  115 ) 

What  (what  thing)  do  you  prefer  ?      i  Que  pre"ferez-vous  ? 
What  docs  the  mayor  f  Que  fait  le  maire  f 

What  (what  things)  has  he  sent  ?        I  Qu' a-t-il  envoye*  f 

*  114.— Or  else  by  qu'est-ce  que  t  (281) 
filial  do  you  prefer  ?  j  Qu'est-ce  que  vous  preflrez  ? 

What  does  the  mayor  ?  '  Qu'est-ce  que  le  maire  fait  f 

What  has  he  sent  ?  Qu'est-ce  qu'ii  a  envoye  f 

Then  the  verb  retains  the  affirmative  form,  because  the  interrogation  if 
found  in  Qu'est-ce  que . . .  ? 

%  115.— When  placed  after  the  verb,  it  is  translated,  not  by  que,  bat 
by  quoi,  (21',)  and  the  verb  retains,  as  in  English,  the  affirmative  form. 


Que  fait  le  maire  f 
Le  maire  fait  quoi  t 
Qvedit-ilf  I\dh  quoit 

Qu'a-t-il  envoye  I  U  a  envoy* 

quoit 

$  116. — 3d.    What,  when  nominative  to  a  verb,  is    translated  by: 
Qu'est-ce  qui  I 


What  does  the  mayor  f 
The  mayor  does  what  t 
What  docs  he  soy  T    lie  says  what  t 
What  lias  he  sent !         He  has  sent 
what  t 


What  pleases  you  I 
What  is  agreeable  T 
What  makes  you  laugh  ? 
What  grievcw  that  child  ? 

$  117.— 4th.    Wliat ,  unconnected  with  a  noun,  and  governed  by  a  prepo 
sition,  is  expressed  by  quoi.  (R.  6.) 


Qu'est-ce  qui  vous  platt  ? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  est  agreable  ? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  vous  fait  rire  f 
Qu'est-ce  qui  chagrins  cet  enfant  ? 


What  is  he  speaking  oft    That  is : 

Of  what  is  he  speaking  f  (21 1.) 
What  is  she  going  to  draw  with  t 
What  docs  the  child  cry  fort  (for 

what  T) 
What  is  she  thinking  oft  (of  what  f; 
To  what  docs  he  apply  ?    He  applies 

to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
There  is  in  it  something  pleasing. 
I  have  enough  (wherewith)  to  live  upon, 
It  is  sufficient  (enough)  to  frighten 

him. 


De  quoi  parle-t-il  ? 

Avee  quoi  va-t-elle  dessiner  I 
Pourquoi  l'enfant  crie-t-il  f 

A  quoi  pense-t-elle  f 
A  quoi  s'applique-t-il  f   H  s'applio* 
•  la  lecture,  i  l'e'criture  et  au  calctA 
II  y  a  unje  n*  $ai$  quoi  qui  platt 
J'ai  de  quoi  vivre. 
11  y  a  de  juoi  l'eflraycr. 


%  118. — 5th.  What,  in  the  collocations,  (47s,)  what  u,  what  was,  wiu 
mill  be,  &c,  followed  by  in,  on,  or  any  other  preposition,  is  expressed  byi 
Qu'y  a-t-il  dans f    Qv'y  avait-il  dans f    Qu'y  aura-t-il  dans f 


What  u  on  the  table  T 

What  may  be  (may  there  be;  for  mo  ? 

What  was  under  it  f 


Qu'y  a-t-il  sur  la  table  f 
Quepeut-il  y  avoir  pour  moi  t 
Qu'y  avait-il  dessous  t 
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%  U9* — What,  expressing  admiration ;  as :  What  can  be  more  agreeable 
What  can  there  be  more  agreeable !  or,  What  more  agreeable !  is  trans 
ated  by  que,  with  the  verb;  as:  Que  peut-il  y  avoir  de  plus  agnatic. 
by  quoi  de  !  without  the  verb ;  as :  Quoi  de  plus  agreable  ! 

What  can  bo  (there  be)  sweeter !  (641.)  I  Que  peut-il  y  avoir  de  plus  doux  ! 
What  sweeter !  |  Quoi  de  plus  doux  ! 

§  120. — 6th.  What,  when  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  is  translated  by 
ce  qui,  (nom.,)  ce  que,  (obj.) 

>  121. — What, interjection,  is:  Quoi!  Comment!  . 
What !  he  is  not  here  !  |  Quoi !  (Comment !)  il  n'est  pas  ici  1 

$  122; — Which,  in  the  same  manner  as  what,  when  connected  with  a 
noun,  is  used  as  an  adjective,  or  an  article,  and  translated  by  quel,  quelle, 
quels,  quelles. 

Quel  dictionnaire    -> 


Which  dictionary    ~> 
Which  grammar      I    .  r    m 

Wto*  dictionarie.  f  do  »•■  Prefer * 
Which  grammars  J 


Quelle  grammaire     I       .e,  . 

Qud.  dictionnaire.  f  ****■«** 


Quelles  grammairesj 
And  likewise  when  it  is  governed  by  a  preposition.  (R.  6.) 


To  which  dictionary  do  you  give  the 

preference  ? 
For  which  grammar  did  you  give  a 

dollar  I 
Which  pencil  did  you  write  with  t 
Which  mountains  do  you  come  from  ? 
Near  which  street  do  you  live  ? 
Which  candidate  will  you  vote  Jbr  t 


X  quel  dictionnaire  donnez-vous  It 
preference  ? 
Four  quelle  grammaire   avex*vouc 

donne  un  dollar  I 
Avec  quel  crayon  avez-vous  ecrit  f 
De  quelle*  montagnes  venez-vous  f 
Free  de  quelle  rue  demeurez-voue  T 
Four  quel  candidat  votcrez-vous  f 


$  123. — When  which  becomes  a  pronoun,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  noun, 
or,  in  other  words,  when  which  means  which  one,  which  of  them,  it  must  be 
translated  not  by  quel,  Ate,  alone,  but  by  lequel,  laquelle,  lesquels,  Us- 
quelles,  the  article  le,  la,  let,  being  used,  in  French,  before  the  pronoun,  to 
translate  the  word  one,  or  of  them,  placed  after,  in  English,  or  understood. 
So,  in  French,  the  expression  is,  the  which,  instead  of  which  one,  which  of 
them. 


II  y  a  plusieurs  candidats ;  lequbi 
(not  quel  un)  prc*ferez-vous  t 

Laquelle  de  ces  dames  est  votre  co'u« 

sine? 
Parmi  ces  jeunes  gens,  lesquele  ap» 

prennent  le  Francais  ? 
Parmi  ces  demoiselles,  lesquelles  ap« 

prennent  le  Francais  f 

4  124. — N.  B.  Although  one,  or  of  them,  may  not  be  expressed  arte? 
which,  as  is  uarally  the  case,  tianslate  as  above,  whenever  it  is  implied. 


Thei  t  are  several  candidates ;  "which 
(or  which  one,  or  which  of  them,)  do 
you  prefer . 

Which  of  these  ladies  is  your  cousin  f 

Among  these  young  men,  which  learn 

French?  (which ones?) 
Among  these    young   ladies,   which 

learn  French  ?  (which  ones  ?) 
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Lequel  est  pren  ier  I  (6».) 


Whkh  is  tlis  Irst  I  (that  is,  which 

one  f) 
Which  is  the  las*  I 
Which  are  the  best?  (speaking  of 

boys.) 
Which  aro  tbs  best*  (speaking  of 

girl*.) 

1 126.— To  which,  meaning  to  which  one,  to  which  of  them,  is  expressed  »/ 
uuquel,  a  laquelle,  auxquels,  auxquelles. 


Laquelle  est  dernier e  ? 
Lesquels  sont  les  meilleurs  T 

Lesquelles  sont  les  meillenret  f 


De   ces    trois   hotels,  auqud  ires- 

VOUSf 


Of  those  three  hotels,  to  which  (one) 

will  you  go  T  (or  which  will  you  go 

to?) 
Of  the  four  seasons,  to  which  (one) 

does  he  give  the  preference  f  (or 

which ....  to  T) 
Of  all  those   gentlemen,  to  which 

(ones)  shall  we  send  invitations  f 
To  which  of  them  (ladies)  will  you 

send  presents  T  (or  which ....  to  f) 

§  126. — Of  which  one,  or  ones,  of  which  of  them,  duquel,  de  benefit 
desquels,  desquelles. 


Des  quatre  saisons,  i  laquelle  don* 
ne-t-il  la  preference? 

De  tous  ces  messieurs,  auxquels  en- 

verrons-nous  des  invitations  f 
Auxquelles  enverrez-vous  dei  pre* 

sents? 


Which  do  you    speak   oft    (which 

one. . ..  ?) 
Which  do  you  speak  oft  (one  lady  ?) 
Which  do  you  speak  oft  (boys.) 
Which  ones  do  you  speak  oft  (girls.) 


Duquel  parlez-voos  I 

De  laquelle  parlez-voua  f 
Desquels  parlez-voua  f 
Desquelles  parlez-voua  I 


$  127- — Wrrn  which  of  them,  is  avec  lequel,  avec  laquelle,  &c 
Which  of  these  young  ladies  are  you  I  Avec  laquelle  de  ces  demoiselles  al- 

going  to  sing  with  t  |      lez-vous  chanter  I 

And  so,  of  every  other  preposition. 

$  129. — N.  B.  Forget  not  that  the  preposition,  in  French,  must  alwayi 
precede  the  word  it  governs,  although  it  may  be  separated  from  it  in  Eng- 
lish. ($95.) 

Which  are  you  going  to  apply  to  t        I  Auquel  allez-vous  vous  adresser  ? 
Which  did  you  cone  through  ?  (road.)  I  Par  laquelle  etes-vous  venu  t  (route.) 

$  130. — When  which  is  a  relative,  not  an  interrogative  pronoun,  it  is 
sometimes  translated  by  lequel,  laquelle,  &c,  ($82,)  when  anything  inter- 
venes between  the  antecedent  and  pronoun. 


1  can  see  which  (one)  you  prefer. 
This  is  the  history  of  W.  S.,  which 
contains  so  many  fictions. 


Je  peux  voir  lequel  vous  prdftrex. 
("est  l'histoire  de  W.  S.,  laquelle 
contient  tant  de  fictions. 


OF  THE  FRENCH  PRONOUN  ON. 
$  131«~ The  pronoun  On  (37s)  invariably  governs  the  3d  person  singular 
whatever  may  be  the  English  by  which  it  is  represented.  ($38.) 
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i  132.— 1.  That  pronoun  corresponds  to  any  English  pronoun  taken  in  an 
Indefinite  sense,  as  one,  any  one,  some  one,  we,  they,  people,  men,  &&, 
whether  singular  or  plural.  (44*.) 

$  133. — 2.  It  corresponds  also  to  the  passive  verb,  expressing  an  idea  ii 
an  indefinite  manner.  (44s.) 

Silver  is  found  everywhere,  is  general  in  its  acceptation,  and  translated  by 
n  t route  V argent  partout,  for  it  means  one  finds,  or  people  find,  or  men 
find  silver  everywhere.  But  when  we  say :  Silver  is  found  by  the  Peruvians, 
there  is  evidently  a  restriction,  which  causes  the  rejection  of  on,  and  tin 
French  is,  L'argent  est  trouve*  par  les  Peruviens.  or  still  better,  Les  Peru- 
viens  trouvent  l' argent.  A  naval  asylum  is  to  be  established.  As  it  is  not 
■aid  by  whom,  on  becomes  the  nominative  of  the  active  phrase.  People 
will  establish,  &c.,  translated  by  on  itablira  un  hopital  de  marine.  But 
if  the  sentence  is,  A  naval  asylum  is  to  be  established  by  government,  then, 
government  becoming  nominative  of  the  active  phrase  Government  will 
establish,  &c,  on  is  rejected,  and  the  translation  isi  Le  gouvornement 
e* tab  lira  un  hopital  de  marine. 

$  134. — By  the  above  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever  on  is  used 
the  sentence  must  assume  the  active  form.  It  is  said  thai  a  comet  is  seen 
Now,  instead  of  translating  literally,  by  il  est  dit  qu'une  comete  est  vue,  thv 
French  change  the  construction,  and  say: 


People  say  they  see  a  comet. 
Gold  is  found  ;  turn,  one  finds  gold. 
He  was  told  to  come :  One  told  him . 
What  is  said  I  What  do  people  say  I 


A  bridge  is  to  be  made  over  the  river.)  n„  *  •,  #. .     „„  _„.  .„_  i.   •  .»__ 
_.°  .        ...  >  Un  doit  taire  un  pont  sur  la  nviere. 

They  are  to  make  a  bridge  } 

$  135. — Von  is  used  instead  of  on  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  after  th 


On  iit  qu'on  voit  un  com«  ». 
On  trouve  Tor. 
On  lui  a  dit  de  venir. 
Que  dit-on  I 


words  ce  que,  si,  ou,  ou,  et,  que,  qui. 
and  is  not  to  be  translated. 
What  you  were  told  is  not  true. 
If  1  am  wanted,  call  me.  (70*.) 
It  is  a  place  where  everyN>dy  is  seen. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  those  to  whom 

we  owe  so  much. 
You  are  seen  and  heard. 


That  2  has  no  particular  meaning, 

Ce  que  Von  vous  a  dit,  n'est  pas  vrai. 
Si  Von  me  veut,  appelez-moi. 
C'est  un  lieu  ou  Von  voit  tout  le 

monde. 
On  n'aime  pas  &  voir  ceux  a  qui  Von 

doit  tant. 
On  vous  voit  et  Von  vous  entend. 


$  138.— The  student  should  be  exercised  to  turning  the  English  passive 
thrase  into  the  active  before  he  translates. 


ADJECTIVES. 

$137- — 1.  Adjectives  have  a  plural  like  nouns,  (91,2,)  and  form  it  in  the 
wjne  manner. 

The  fine  horse.        The  fine  horses.  I  Le  beau  cheval.   Les  beaux  chevaux. 
My  new  friend.       My  new  friends.   I  Mon  nouvel  ami.  Mes  nouveaux  amis. 
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2  Much,  Many,  more,  less,  Utile,  too  much,  how  muck,  how  wumj,  &&, 
considered  as  adjectives  in  English,  are  adverbs  in  French,  and  require  • 
connecting  link  when  they  are  united  to  a  noon ;  that  connecting  link  is  the 
preposition  de.  (131.) 

More  than,  not  separated  by  a  noun,  is  expressed  by  plus  que,  except  before 
A  number,  it  is  then  plus  de.  More  than  you,  plus  que  vous ;  More  than 
two,  plus  de  deux,  (16s.) 

3.  Cardinal  numbers  are  used  for  dates  and  the  designation  of  sovereigns! 
Charles  quatre ;  Le  31  Mai. 

4.  Adjectives  agree  in  number  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  they  qualify. 
(18?,  22*,)  and  also  in  genders.  (55*.) 

5.  All  adjectives,  without  exception,  end  in  e  mute  in  the  feminine  sin* 
gular,  and  in  es  in  the  feminine  plural.  Young,  sing,  jeune,  plur.  jeunes. 
Small,  petit,  petite,  petites. 

6.  Two  or  more  masculine  nouns,  require  the  adjective  to  be  masculine 
plural. 

The  father  and  son  are  polite.  |  Le  pere  et  le  fils  sont  polls. 

7.  Two  or  more  feminine  nouns  require  the  adjective  to  be  feminine  plural 
The  mother  and  daughter  are  polite.  |  La  mere  et  la  fille  sont  polies. 

8.  Two  or  more  nouns  of  different  genders,  require  the  adjective  to  be 
masculine  plural. 

The  preceding  lessons  and  exercises.  I  Lesleconsetlesexercicesprir&esif. 
His  mouth  and  eyes  open.  |  Sa  bouche  et  ses  yeux  ouverts. 

As  the  adjective  must  be  masculine,  the  ear  requires  the  substanu>e 
masculine  to  be  put  last,  as  above,  instead  of:  Ses  yeux  et  sa  bouche  ouverts. 

9.  The  adjective  cannot  be  separated  by  an  article  from  the  noun  it  quali- 
fies ;  therefore  the  article  placed  after  the  adjective  in  English,  comes  before  it 
in  French.    Except  tout,  which  admits  the  article  after  it. 


Such  a  man,  (59s,)        such  men. 


Such  a  woman, 
All  his  time. 


such  women. 
all  the  day  (a  day.) 


Un  tel  homme  (not  lei  un),  de  teh 

hommes. 
Tine  telle  femme,    de  telles  femmes. 
Tout  son  temps,  femi  le  jour  (it*  jour.) 


10.  If  with  such  there  is  another  adjective,  as,  such  a  good  book,  the  French 
io  not  use  tel,  but  say,  un  si  bon  livre,  the  same  as  so  good  a  book.  So  kind 
•  friend,  such  a  kind  friend.    Un  si  bon  ami  (never  un  tel  bon  ami.) 

Remark  1.    Adject' ves  form  their  feminine  in  various  ways,  vix : 
I.  The  following  double  the  last  consonant: 


Masculin. 

Fiminin, 

Low. 

Bas, 

basse. 

Thick. 

£pais, 

epaisse. 

Express. 

Expres, 

expresse. 

Genteel,  gentle,  pretty. 

Gentil, 

gentille. 

Fat. 

Gras, 

grasse. 

Big. 

Gros, 

gross©. 

Weary. 

Las, 

lasse. 

No,  none. 

Nul, 

nulle. 

Initiated. 

Profes, 

professo. 

Silly,  foolish. 

Sot, 

eotte. 
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Jlutadi*:. 

i-Lmiii  i/i. 

Deceitful, 

(eur — euse.) 

Trompeur, 

trompeuse. 

Lying, 

(<            a 

Menteur, 

menteuse. 

Talkative, 

it            it 

Parleur, 

parleuse. 

Executing, 

(eur — rice.) 

Execute  ur, 

executriee. 

Persecuting, 

<<        «« 

Pcrsecuteur, 

peraecutrice. 

Enchanting, 

(€ur-~enuie.) 

Enchanteur, 

enchantereiM 

Sinning, 

(i         t. 

Pecheur, 

pecherease. 

Avenging, 

'«         n 

Vengeur. 

vengeresse. 

Ilia  following  form  their  feminine  quite  irregularly : 

Absolved. 

Absous, 

absoute. 

Benign. 

Bdnin, 

bemgne. 

Declining. 

Caduc, 

caduque. 

Dry. 

Sec, 

seche. 

False. 

Faux, 

fausse. 

Favorite. 

Favori, 

favorite. 

Free. 

Franc, 

franche. 

Fresh. 

Frais, 

fraiche. 

Greek. 

Grec, 

grecque. 

Long. 

Long, 

longue. 

Public. 

Public, 

publique. 

Red. 

Roux, 

rousse. 

Sweet. 

Doux, 

douce. 

Third. 

Tiers, 

tierce. 

Traitorous 

Traitre, 

traitresse. 

Turkish. 

Turc, 

Turque. 

White. 

Blanc, 

blanche. 

Wicked. 

Malin, 

maligne. 
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2.  The  plural  of  adjectives  is  formed  like  that  of  the  substantives,  (9«,  10) 
Of  the  following  twenty-eight  adjectives,  the  first  eighteen  have  no  plural 
for  the  masculine,  the  last  ten  may  form  it  by  adding  an  «,  but  it  is  better 
to  avoid  using  them  in  the  plural  for  the  masculine  gender. 


Austral, 

southern. 

Sentimental, 

sentimental. 

Be'ne'ficial, 

beneficiary. 

Vocal, 

vocal. 

Bveal, 

northern. 

Zodiacal, 

sodiacaL 

Brumal, 

brumal. 

Canonial, 

canonical. 

Diametral, 

diametrical. 

Amical, 

friendly. 

Experimental. 

experimental. 

Fatal, 

fatal. 

Labial, 

labial. 

Filial, 

filial. 

Lingual, 

linguaL 

Final, 

final. 

Lustra! , 

lustral. 

Frugal, 

frugal. 

Matinal, 

early. 

Glacial, 

frozen. 

Mddical, 

medical. 

Jovial, 

jovial.      N 

Mental, 

mental. 

Naval, 

navaL 

Natal, 

natal. 

Pascal, 

pascal 

Patron*!, 

patronal. 

Virginai, 

virgf&al 
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$138. — 1.  The  comparative  of  equality  is  formed  by  autant  *U...*q%% 
..  .,  as  much...  as...,  with  nouns;  au«n.  ..?ue...,  as...  as. ..,  *ifi«djec* 
lives  and  adverbs,  (161,  27s.)  That  of  inequality,  by  plus  . . .  que,  more  ... 
than ;  mains . . .  que  . .,  less . . .  than . . . ,  with  adjectives  and  adferbs,  {29'-,*,) 
and  plus  de  . . .  que  de  . . . ,  moins  de  . . .  que  ...  de  . . . ,  with  nouns.  Not  se 
much  . . .  at,  with  nouns,  is  expressed  by  ne . . .  ;ws  Con<  de . . . que  de;  mi 
to .  ..as . . .;  with  adjectives  and  adverbs,  by  ne  . . .  pas  *t . . .  que. 

I  have  not  to  muck  pride  ««  he.  |  Je  n'ai  pas  tant  d'orgneil  que  lol 

I  am  not  to  proud  at  he.  I  Je  ne  Buis  pat  ti  orgueilleux  que  Iol 

2.  7%e  more ...  (Ae  less  is  expressed  by :  plus  . . .  notiu  without  the 
article,  although  it  is  used  in  English ;  because  the  addition  of  the  article 
ls  to  plus,  would  make  it  a  superlative,  while  more  remain*  a  oomparatiTt, 
even  when  it  is  preceded  by  the. 


The  more  you  study,  the  more  you 

learn. 
The  more  he  plays,  the  lest  he  learns. 
The  greener  the  fruit,  the  less  healthy 

it  is. 


Plus  voub  cludi&z,  plus  vous  apprt- 
nez. 

Plus  il  joue,  moins  il  apprend. 
Plus  le  fruit  est  vert,  moins  il  est 
sain. 


The  nominative,  in  French,  follows  plut  or  moins.    Then  you  must  not 
Bay :  Plut  vert  est  le  fruit  moint  tain  il  est ;  but  as  it  is  above. 

3.  In  comparisons  of  inequality,  formed  by  plus,  more;   moins,  less; 
autre,  autrement,  otherwise,  differently,  &c,  if  the  part  of  the  sentence 
which  precedes  que  (than)  is  affirmative,  ne  must  be  used  before  the  verb 
coming  after  que.  ($53',  Obs.  120.) 
I  have  more  bread  than  I  can  ent. 


J'ai  plus  de  pain  que  je  n'en  peax 

manger. 
II  etudie  moins  que  je  ne  le  fais. 
Louis  ecrit  mieux  qu'il  ne  parle. 
lis  se  comporten;    autrement  que 

vous  ne  pensez. 

4.  But  do  not  use  ne  after  que,  than,  if  the  first  port  of  the  sentence  il 
negative  or  interrogative. 


He  studies  less  than  I  do.  (49*.) 
Louis  writes  better  than  he  speaks. 
They  behave  otherwise   than  you 
think. 


He  does  not  study  less  than  I  do. 
Louis  does  not  write  better  than  he 

speaks. 
They  do  not  behave  otherwise  than 

you  think. 
Can  I  eat  more  bread  than  I  have  t 


II  n'e*tudie  pas  moins  que  j'ltudie. 
Louis  n' ecrit  pas  mieux  qu'il  parle. 


lis  ne  se  com  portent  pas  autrement 

que  vous  croyez. 
Puis-je  manger  plus  de  pain  que  j'ea 
ai? 

In   comparisons  of  equality,  expressed  by  autant,  as  much;  tant,  so 
much  ;  aussi,  as ;  si,  so,  &c. :  ne  is  never  used  after  que,  (as.) 


I  have  as  much  bread  as  I  can  eat. 

He  docs  not  study  so  much  as  I  do. 
Louis  writes  as  well  as  he  speaks. 
They  do  not  behave  so  well  as  you 
think. 


J'ai  autant  de  pain  que  je  pcux  en 

manger. 
II  n'^tudic  pas  tant  que  j'e'tudie. 
Louis  Icrit  autsi  bien  qu'il  parle. 
lis  ne  se  component  pas  si  bien  qui 

vous  croyez. 
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S 139.— PLACE  OF  THE  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  The  following  are  placed  before  the  noun.  Note  that  when  tho  posi 
ive  goes  before,  so  do  the  comparative  and  superlative.  Premier,  first 
econd,  second ;  and  other  adjectives  of  number. 


taau,  bel,  m. 

)  fine. 

5  handsome. 

Meilleur, 

better. 

*ellef/. 

MS  me, 

same. 

tan,  bonne, 

good. 

Moindre, 

less. 

5 rand, 

great,  tall. 

Petit, 

little,  small. 

jrros,  grosse, 

big,  bulky. 

Plusieurs, 

several. 

eunOj 

young. 

Saint, 

holy. 

tali, 

pretty. 

Tout, 

all. 

tfnuvaia, 

bad. 

Vieux,  vieil, 

"•Jold.i 

llechant, 

wicked. 

Vieille,/. 

K.  pretty  little  dog. 

Un  joH  petit  chien. 

2.  But  if  any  of  these  adjectives  is  connect  x  with  another  that  cannot 
re  placed  before  the  noun,  both  go  after,  joined  by  a  conjunction. 


1  handsome,  amiable  woman.9 
i  good,  complaisant  husband. 
\  young,  rich,  and  virtuous  woman. 


Une  fern  me  aimable  et  belle. 
Un  mari  ban  et  complaisant. 
Une  demoiselle,  jeune,  ricke,  et  t 
tueuse. 


3.  Adjectives  of  nations,  color,  and  shape,  follow  the  noun.  (262,  Obs.  61.) 


NOUNS. 

$  140. — 1.  Nouns  in  French  not  being,  as  in  English,  used  as  an  adjective 
o  another  noun,  as,  a  cloth  coat,  a  preposition  is  used  to  show  the  relation 
between  the  two  nouns,  the  second  of  which  in  English  becomes  the  first 
n  French. 

De  is  used  between  the  name  of  the  thing  and  that  of  the  substance  of 
vhich  it  is  made :  Un  habit  de  drap  ;  un  chandelier  oV argent.  If  several 
louns  are  ised  as  adjectives,  the  French  construction  is  the  same ;  the  last 
n  English  becomes  first  in  French.  Silver,  gold,  and  steel  jiwels ;  des 
ijoux  d1 argent,  oVor,  et  oVacier. 

2.  De  shows  also  the  possession  marked  in  English  by  's.    John's  book. 
The  French  construction  remains  the  same :  Le  livre  de  Jean. 
The  boy  has  a  stick :  is  it  the  gene-  i  Le  garcon  a  un  baton :  est-ce  celuidu 

raVs,  the  lawyer's,  or  the  doctor's  t  \      general,  de  Vavocat,  on  du  docteur  t 

1  The  adjective  cher,  dear,  also  stands  before  the  noun,  except  when  it  denotes  the 
rriee  of  a  thing.  Ex.  Mon  cher  ami,  my  dear  friend ;  ma  chire  saur,  my  dear  ris- 
er;  but  un  fusil  cher,  a  dear  gun ;  une  table  chire,  a  dear  table. 

a  In  the  following  examples,  the  peculiarity  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  adjeo 
ive  should  be  observed :  Un  grand  homme  means  a  great  man,  and  un  homrne  grand 

tall  man ;  une  grosse  femme,  a  fat  woman,  and  une  ftmme  grosse,  a  woman  wits 
bikt;  une  sage-femme,  a  midwife,  and  une  femms\sage,  a  wise  or  modest \ 
m  gmlamt  homme,  a  man  of  honor,  and  un  homme  galant,  a  courtier. 
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The  child' s  and  the  baler's  dog. 

The  grocer's  butter,  biscuits,  and  cof- 
fee. 

The  grocer's  butter,  his  biscuits  and 
co  flee. 


Le  chias  du  garcon  et  dm  bouUnger, 
Lt  beurre,  lea  biscuits,  et  le  cofi  ds 

V  Spicier. 
Le  beurre  de  I'tfpicier,  sea  biscuits, 

et  son  cafe\  (*  32,  N.,  at  page  467.) 


To  translate  a  double  possessive  case,  take  the  last  noon  in  English  for 
the  first  in  French,  and  then  retrograde  regularly. 
My  brother's  friend's  book.  I  Le  livre  de  rami  de  mon  frere. 

The  grocer's  clerk's  father's  horse.      Le  cheval  du  per©  du  commis  di 

I      l'epicier. 

3.  I)e  is  also  used  in  French  to  translate  of,  placed  in  a  like  situation  in 
English. 

A  barrel  of  flour.  i  Un  baril  de  farine. 

A  bag  of  rice.  I  Un  sac  de  rix. 

4.  A  is  used  when  the  last  French  noun  expresses  the  uu  of  the  first. 
A  coffee -mill.  ,  Un  moulin  d  cafe\  (77!.) 
Gunpowder.  De  la  poudre  a  canon. 

A  flour-barrel.  I  Un  baril  a  farine. 

A  la,  i  V,  au,  aux,  are  used,  when  the  first  French  noun  contains  a  par 
tion  of  the  second. 


Le  baril  a  la  farine.  (77s.) 
La  bouteille  ait  vinaigre. 
Le  sac  aux  pommes. 


The  barrel  with  flour  in  (but  not  full.) 
The  bottle  with  vinegar  in. 
The  bag  with  apples. 

5.  Proper  names,  used  as  such,  have  no  plural. 
Your  friends,  the  Clintons,  are  here.    Vos  amis,  Its  Clinton,  sont  id. 

But  if  used  as  common  nouns,  they  take  an  s. 
Washingtons  are  rare.  |  Lea  Washington*  sont  rares. 

6.  In  an  enumeration,  nouns  are  frequently  used  without  articles. 

You  have  what  you  want  to  eat  with,  |  Yous  avez  ce  qu'il  vous  faut  pool 
a  knife,  fork,  plate,  napkin,  &c.  |  manger,  couteau,  fourchette,  &c 
You  may  likewise  say,  un  couteau,  une  fourchette,  nne  assiette,  &c 

repeating  the  article  before  every  noun,  if  placed  before  the  first;  but  it » 

better  not  to  use  it. 

Men,  women,  children,  were  out.       I  Homines,  femmes,  enfant  sf  etaient 

I      dehors. 

7.  Compound  nouns  are  formed  by  connecting: 

A  noun  with  a  noun  :  as,  un  chou-fleur,  a  cauliflower ;  du  choux-Jleurs. 

A  noun  with  an  adjective :  as,  une  basse-taUle,  a  bass- voice ;  des  basses- 
tailles. 

In  such  nouns,  both  the  substantive  and  adjective  become  plural. 

A  noun  with  a  verb  :  as,  un  porte-crayon,  a  pencil-case ;  des  porte-craysns. 

In  such  nouns,  the  substantive  alone  becomes  plural,  if  the  idea  admits 
o(  plurality.    The  case  may  have  one  or  two  pencils  in. 

A  noun  with  a  noun  by  a  preposition  :  as,  un  chef-d'oeuvre,  a  master-piece ; 
des  chefs-d'eeuvre. 

Here,  the  first  substantive  alone  becomes  plural,  if  the  idea  admits  of 
plurality. 
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-'1  compound  noun,  formal  from  a  verb,  pn  position,  or  adverb,  is  invariable, 
because  its  component  parts  are  themselves  invariable.  Un  passe-partout, 
a  dead-latch  key ;  des  passe-partout. 

8.  The  feminine  of  substantives  ending  in  er  is  regularly  formed,  by  add- 
ing an  e  to  the  masculine,  and  changing  the  e  mute  into  e  grave.   As : 


A  milkman. 
A  baker. 
A  merchant. 


A  milkwoman. 
A  bakerwoman. 
A  female  merchant. 


Un  laitier. 
Un  boulanger. 
Un  marc  hand. 


Une  laitiere. 
Une  boulanger*. 
Une  marchand*. 


Aa  there  are  many  nouns  and  adjectives,  (§  200,)  which,  although  incor- 
porated in  the  Vocabularies,  are  not  used  in  the  Exercises,  contrary  to  our 
fundamental  principle,  viz:  to  make  an  immediate  and  continued  use  of 
expressions  introduced,  I  place  in  the  Synopsis  an  English  alphabetical  list 
*f  them,  which  may  be  consulted  when  necessary. 

The  following  substantives  have  a  distinct  form  for  individutls  of  the 
remale  sex : — 

Masculine. 
un  abbe, 
un  accusateur, 
un  acteur, 
un  ambassadeur, 
un  apprenti, 
un  baron, 
un  berger, 
un  bienfaiteur, 
un  chanoine, 
un  chanteur, 
un  chasseur, 
un  chasseur, 
un  comte, 
un  danseur, 
un  dieu, 
un  due, 
un  e'lecteur, 
un  empereur, 
un  fondateur, 
un  jouvenceau, 
un  lion, 
un  paien, 
un  paon, 
un  paysan, 
un  prieur, 
un  prince, 
un  protecteur, 
unroi, 


An  abbot, 
An  accuser, 
An  actor, 
An  ambassador, 
An  apprentice, 
A  baron, 
A  shepherd, 
A  benefactor, 
A  canon, 
A  singer, 
A  hunter, 

-,  (in  poetry,) 


A  count, 
1  dancer, 
*god, 
K  duke, 
Kn  elector, 
An  emperor 
A  founder, 
A  lad, 
A  lion, 
A  heathen, 
A  peacock, 
A  peasant, 
A  prior, 
A  prince, 
A  protector, 
A  king, 

9.  When  a  noun  is  the  object  of  two  or  more  verbs,  those  verbs  mvsT 
govern  that  noun,  without  preposition,  or  with  the  same  preposition. 


Feminine. 
une  abbesse. 
une  accusatrice. 
une  actrice. 
une  ambassadrice. 
une  apprentie. 
une  baronne. 
une  bergere. 
une  bienfaitrice. 
une  chanoinesse. 
une  ch  ante  use. 
une  chasseuse. 
une  chasseresse. 
une  comtesse. 
une  danseuse. 
une  deesse. 
une  duchesse. 
une  e'lectrice. 
une  imperatrice. 
une  fondatrice. 
une  jouvencelle. 
une  lionne. 
une  palenne. 
une  paonne. 
une  paysanne. 
une  prieure. 
une  princesse. 
une  protectrice. 
une  reine. 
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He  buys  and  sells  cloth,  (no  prep.)         II  achate  et  Tend  da  drap. 

We  promise  and  give  to  the  people,  (£.)    Nous  promettons  et  donnoni  «u 

gens. 
She  speaks  and  boasts  of  her  beauty.     Elle  parle  et  ee  vante  de  sa  beaute*. 

But  in  French  the  sense  cannot  be  suspended  after  a  preposition  as  ii 
English ;  for  instance,  you  must  not  say,  Rien  n'eat  plus  agreable  que'de 
converser  avec  et  que  de  jouir  de  la  societe*  de  nos  amis,  Nothing  is  mora 
agreeable  than  to  converse  with  and  to  enjoy  the  company  of  our  friend* 
The  sense  cannot  be  suspended  after  the  French  preposition  aver,  as  it  eta 
be  after  the  English  preposition  with.  Hence  we  have  this  rule :  When  the 
two  verbs  require  different  prepositions,  do  not  suspend  the  sense,  but  make 
the  noun  the  regime  ($  44)  of  the  first  preposition  (or  rigime  indirect  of  tks 
first  verb),  and  place  an  objective  pronoun  ($  48)  with  the  second  verb. 
The  above  sentence  is  translated  thus:  Rien  n'est  plus  agreable  que  da 
converser  aoee  nos  ami*  et  que  de  jouir  de  leur  socUti. 


10.  The  nouns  of  multitude,  in  French,  noms  collect  if s,  are  divided  by 
them  into  two  classes.  1st  Class.  Collectif  giniral,  when  it  represents  the 
entire  collection.  La  foule  des  hommes  est  vouee  au  malheur,  the  balk 
of  mankind  is  doomed  to  misfortune.  The  following  verb  is  in  the  singular, 
and  agrees  with  the  collective.  2d  Class.  Collectif  part  it  if ,  when  it  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  the  collection.  Une  foule  de  pauvres  recoxvtnl  nos 
secours,  a  crowd  of  poor  receive  our  assistance.  A  crowd  of  poor,  contains 
but  a  portion  of  all  the  poor.  The  verb  is  in  the  plural,  and  agrees  with  the 
noun  that  follows  the  collective. 


1st  cl.  The  army  of  the  Americans. 

The  multitude  of  the  stars. 
2d  cl.  A  troop  of  robbers. 

A  multitude  of  stars. 


L'armee  des  Americains  est . . . 

La  multitude  des  e*toiles  est 

Une  troupe  de  voleurs  sont 
Une  multitude  d'&oiles  sont . . . 


11.  Of  the  farmer's  hay,  cabbages,  I  Du  foin  du  fermier,  de  sea  choux,  de 
butter,  and  cheese.  I      son  beurre,  et  de  son  fromage. 

This  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  the  hay  of  the  farmer,  the  cabbage  efth 
farmer,  the  butter  of  the  farmer,  &c. ;  but  instead  of  using  the  noun  in  the 
possessive  case  a  second  time,  the  French  use  a  possessive  pronoun.  (132,  N. 
page  367.) 

12.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PROPER  NAMES  OF  PERSONS 
TAKEN  FROM  THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

1.  Proper  names  qf  men  ending  in  English  in  a  are  the  same  in  both  Ion* 
guages ;  but  those  of  women  and  goddesses  having  that  ending  become 
French  by  changing  the  final  a  into  e  mute. 

Caligula.  Dolabella.  I  Caligula.  Dolabella. 

Cleopatra.  Diana.       Julia.      |  Cleopatre.  Diane.        Julio. 

2.  Most  proper  names  ending  in  English  in  as  or  et  become  French  by 
•hanging  these  finals  into  e  mute. 

^neM-  Pythagoras.  I  fcnee.  Pythagore. 

Ulysses,  Socrates.  |  Ulysse.  Socrate. 
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3.  Pioper  names  ending  in  o  change  it  in  French  into  on. 
Cicero.  Dido.  |  Ciceron.  Didon. 

4.  Most  proper  names  ending  in  us  are  the  same  in  both  languages  whea 
they  have  but  two  syllables ;  but  when  they  are  composed  of  three  or  more 

yllables,  they  become  French  by  changing  it  into  e  mute. 

Cyrus.  Venus.  I  Cyrus.  Venus. 

Cam  ill  us.  Orpheus.  I  C  ami  lie.  Orphee. 

5.  Most  of  those  ending  in  al  or  is  are  the  same  in  both  languages. 
Juvsnal.  Sesostris.  |  Juvlnal.  Sesostris. 

€.  Those  ending  in  English  in  dndtr  change  it  in  French  l±\q  andre. 
Alexander.  Lysander.  )  Alexandre.  Ly  sand  re. 

Remark. — The  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  towns,  ending 
in  English  in  a,  become  French  by  changing  the  ending  a  into  e  mute,  and 
those  of  towns  ending  in  burg,  change  it  into  bourg.1 
Arabia.  Asia.  I  1/  Arabic  L'Asie. 

Friburg.  Hamburg.  |  Fribourg.  Ham  bourg. 


U41.— CARDINAL  AND  ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 


J9m*Ut$ 


Cardinal 
Humbert. 

Un,  wt.  one,/. ««..«....  1. 

Deux  (2).... 2. 

Trois 3. 

Quatre *  4. 

Cinq... -.-. — ..  5. 

3ix ~  6. 

8ept~. ~ 7. 

fluit....~~~ 8. 

Neuf 


Dix 

Onze~ 

.Douze 

Treize— ~..  ~. 

Qnatorze 

Quinze  ....~~ 


..  10. 

...  11. 

.,  12. 

..  13. 

..  14. 

..  15. 


Nom  brtt 
Ordmaux. 

Premier,  m.  premiere,  /.  ... . 
Deuxieme,  second,  seconde- 

Troisieme ... 

Quatrieme ►.— , 

Cinquieme  . ... ^.-..^, 

$ixieine.~~ «..__.* .., 

Septieme •—..—«.. 

Huitieme «.<.. 

Neuvieme —»-. ..  —  .... 

Dixietne -. «.-... 

Onzietne .  ►*.-.« ,., 

Douzieme 

Treizieme .._.... 

Quatorzieine..._ 

Quinzieme , 


Ortina! 
Number* 

~«  1st. 
*~.  SW. 
«..  'id. 
....  4th. 
~.-  5th. 
...    eth. 

7th. 

....  8th. 

9th. 

10th 

..«  11th 
~~  12th 
-..  13th 
....  14th 
....  15th 


l  Sach  proper  names  as  deviate  from  this  rule  are  either  separately  noted,  or  art 
the  same  in  both  languages. 

.  t  From  2  to  10  there  is  on  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  numbers,  whiej 
t  is  well  to  notice. 

At  tht  end  of  a  sentence. 

Deux  ic  pronounced  deu,  x  silent. 


Trois 

Cinq 

Six 

Sept 

Iluit 

Neuf 

Dix 


troi,  *  silent, 
cinq,  q  sounded, 
sis,  z  like  5. 
sept,  f  sounded, 
huit,  f  sounded. 
neuf,/soundod. 
dis,  z  like  s. 


Before  a  consonant, 
den. 
troi. 
cin. 
si. 
se. 
hui. 
nea. 
di. 


Before  a  vowel. 

deu-z  amis, 
troi-z  amis, 
cin-q  amis, 
ii-z  amis, 
se-t  amis, 
aui-t  amis, 
neu-v  amis. 


A  ad  in  the  same  manner  wherever  they  occur. 
42* 
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Sombre,  CwHml 
tfordinovc  Number*. 
9*2* ~    1«- 

Dix-sept 17. 

Dix-huit  .^^- « 13. 

Dix-netif -  19. 

Vingt(i) 20- 

Vingt  et  un 21. 

Vingt-deux - 22. 

Vingt-trois 23. 

Yingt-quatrc •  •  •  •  •  24. 

Vingt-cinq 25. 

Vingt-six 28. 

Yingt-eept ~ 27. 

Vingt-huit  „ 28. 

Vingt-neuf 29. 

Trente-. - 30. 

Trente  et  un -  ■  •  — —  —  •  31. 

Trente-deux —  ...-..  32. 

Trente-trois ~ 33. 

Qua  rant e 40. 

Quciante  et  un - 41. 

Quarante-deux - .-  42. 

Quarante-trois 43. 

Cinquante 60. 

Cinquante  et  u?„ - .  •  •  •  51. 

Cinquante-deux -  —  ~ 62. 

Boixante ~....- .-  60. 

Soixante  et  un 61. 

Soixante-deux 62. 

Soixante  et  dix 70. 

Soixante-onze 71. 

Soixante-douze 72. 

Soixante-treize 73. 

Soixante-quatorze - 74. 

Soixante-quinze -. 75. 

Soixnnte-seize ...............  76. 

Soixante-dix-sept 77. 

Soixante-dix-huit 78. 

Soixnnte-dix-neuf 79. 

Quatre-vingts(2) ,. .  80. 

Quatre-vingt-un 81. 

Quatre- vingt-deux ►. 82. 

Quatre-vingt-dix  .............. 90. 

Quatre-vingt-onze 01. 

Quatre-vingt-douze  . . ..  « „  92. 

Quatre-vingt-treize 93. 

Quatre-vingt-quatorze 94. 

Quatre-vingt-quinze —    95. 

Quatre-vingt-seize - 96. 

Quatre  vingt-dix-sept  -. 97. 

Quatre  vingt-dix-huit -.  9a 

Quatre  vingt-dlx-neuf     99. 


Seizieme -  HHk 

Dix-septteme —  17th. 

Dix-huitieme 18th 

Dix-neuvieme « ISth 

Vingtieme 80th, 

Vingt  et  unieme 2ls» 

Vingt-deuxieme  ....►,.  —  ....--  2H 

Vingt-trolsieme . .. 23d. 

Vingt-quatrieme 24th 

Vingt-cinqui£me ——- -  JSth 

Vingt-sixiSme —...  ~  516th 

Vingt-septidme 27th 

Vingt-huitieme 2&h 

Vingt-neuvi&me -. .-..——  29th 

Trentidme..~. 30th 

Trente  et  unieme 31st. 

Trente-deuxidme -. 32d. 

Trente-troisieme 33d. 

Quarantine 40th 

Quarante  et  unieme -  41*. 

Quarante-deuxieme 4Sd. 

Quarante-troisieme 43d. 

Cinquantieme .......  -  ....  50th 

Cinquante  et  unieme .-  51* 

Cinquante-deuxieme _  —-—  52d. 

Soixantieme  ........ 60th 

Soixante  et  unteme . .  ^ ~  ft*. 

Soixante-deuxidme — ~ —  ffid. 

Soixante  et  dixi£me         .......  70th 

Soixante-onziume  . 71st 

Soixante-douzieme ~.  72d. 

Soixante-treizieme 73d. 

Soixante-quatorziOme 74  th 

Soixante-quinzieme . . .  75th. 

Soixante-seizieme 76th 

Soixante-dix-septicme. . 77th 

Soixante-dix-huitierne 78th 

Soixante-dix-neuvierae 79th 

Quatre-vingtifime 80th 

Quatre-vingt-unidme 81st 

Qeatre-  vingt-deuxidme 89d. 

Quatre- vingt-dixidme  ....—..-...  90th 

Quatre- v ingt-onzidme ^  .. . .  91tt. 

Quatre-vingt-douzidme  99d. 

Quatre-  vingt-treizieme_ SM. 

Quatro-vingt-quatorzidme 94  th 

Quatre- vingt-quinzieme . ..  95th 

Quatre-vingt-seizieme ....  98th 

Quatre-vingt-dix-septieme -  97lh 

Quatre-vingt-dix-huitieme 9Sth 

Quatre-  vingt-dix-neuvieme 99th 


i  In  vingt  the  t  is  silent,  but  sounded  in  vingt  et  un,  vingt-deux,  Jfce. 
•  la    uatre-ving  ti  the  t  is  never  sounded. 
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Number*. 

Cent- ~ 100. 

Cent  nn  (not  cent  et  un) 101. 

Cent  deux 102. 

Centtrois 103. 

Cent  dix 110. 

Cent  onze 111. 

Cent  vingt 120. 

Cent  vingt  et  un 121. 

Deux  cente -  200. 

Deux  cent  un — 201. 

Mi  lie  (not  dix  cents). 1000. 

Milleun 1001. 

Mille  deux,  Ac 1002. 

Miile  cent  (onze  cents) •  1100. 

Mille  neuf  cents  (dix-neuf  cents)   1900. 


Nomlrta  OHtaal 

OrtUnaux.  Number*. 

Centieme 100th. 

Cent-unieme  _ -.  101st. 

Cent-deuxiemo 102d. 

Cent-troisieme 1 03d. 

Cent-dixierae 110th. 

Cent-onzi£me 11 1th. 

Cent-vingtieme 120tn. 

Cent  vingt  et  ULieme 121st. 

Deux  centieme 200th. 

Deux  cent-unidme 201st. 

Millierae « 1000th. 

Mille-unieme ..  1001st. 

Mille-deuxteme,  &c ...... ^.  1002d. 

Mille-centieme,  (onze-eentierae  1100th. 

Mille-neuf-centi&ine,    (dix-neuf- 

centieme~~ ~~~» 1000th. 

After  which  the  French  do  not  count  any  more  by  hundreds,  as  the  English 
do.  They  do  not  say :  Vingt,  vingt  et  un,  vingt-deux,  &c,  cents ;  twenty, 
twenty-one,  twenty-two,  &c,  hundred,  but : 

Deux  mille  ~—~ «-.....  2000.  i  Deux  millieme  .  ~ .. ........ .-M~  2000th. 

Deux  mille  cinq  cents  ~~~~..~  2500.     Deux  mille  cinq-centieme  ......  2500th. 

Un  million  —-_....  „~  1,000,000.  |  Millionieme . . . M  millionth . 

In  dates,  Mille  is  spelt  Mil.    Mil  sept  cent  soixante-seize,  1776. 
Mil  huit  cent  quarante-neuf,  ou  Dix-huit  cent  quarante-neuf,  1849. 


rhe  whole.  A  part. 

The  half.  The  third,  *. 

The  two-thirds,  f.  The  three-thirds. 
The  fourth  part,  the  *.    The  t. 
The  fifth  part,  the  1-5.    The  4-5. 

The  sixth  part,  the  1-5,  and  so  forth, 

by  adding  time  to  the  cardinal. 
What  is  the  half  of  4?  It  is  2. 
What  is  that  of  5  T    It  is  2  and  a  half. 

What  is  the  f  of  8  f    It  is  5  and 

*,  5*. 
Which  is  the  fourth  of  11  T.  It  is  2}. 

The  I  are  8*. 

$143*— The  seasons  of  the  year  are  : 
The  spring.  The  summer. 

The  autumn,  or  fall.    The  winter. 

1143. — Names  of  the  months  of  the 

year. 
The  first  month  is  January. 
Is  not  the  second  month  February  ? 
The  third  is  March. 


Le  tout,  1' unit 6.  Une  partie. 

La  moitie,  la  demie.   Le  tiers,  t. 
Les  deux-tiei  s,  f .        Lestrois- tiers. 
Le  quart,  le  i.      Les  trois  quarts,  I. 
Le  cinquicme,  la  1-5.    Les  4  cin- 

qjiemes. 
Le  sixieme,  le  1-6,  et  ainsi  de  suite, 

en  ajoutant  ieme  au  cardinal. 
Quelle  est  la  moitie*  de  4 1    C'est  2. 
Quelle  est  celle  de  5  ?    C'est  2  et 

demi. 
Quels  sont  les  f  de  8 1    C'est  5  et 

un  tiers,  5fr. 
Quel  est  le  quart  de  11 1    C'est  2  el 

i.    Les  i  sont  8£. 

Les  saisons  de  1'annee,  sont : 

Le  printemps,  (38».)     L'dte*,  (36*.) 

L'automne.  L'hivcr. 

Noma  des  mois  de  1'annee. 
Le  premier  mois  est  Janvier. 

Le  second  n'est-il  pas  Fevrior  f 
Le  troisieme  est  Mars. 
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April  May.  June. 

Jub.  August.  September. 

October.     November.    December. 
Next  January.  Last  January. 

The  coming  February.    Last  March. 
In  April.  On  the  first  of  May. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 
New  Year's  day.       On  New  Year. 
I  wish  yem  a  happy  New  Year. 
Christmas  day.  On  Christnas. 

Is  not  June  the  6th  month  ? 
Fes,  it  is ;  and  September  is  the  9th. 
How  many  days  are  there  in  July  ? 

There  are  31. 
IIow  many  are  there  in  August  t 
Are  there  as  many  in  October  t 
There  are  just  as  many. 
Has  September  as  manyf 
No,  it  has  but  30,  the  same  as  April, 

June,  and  November. 
The    shortest    month  is  February, 

which,  in  common  years,  has  but 

28  days,  and  29  in  leap  (bissextile) 

years. 


Avril.  Mai.  Juin. 

Juillet.        Aout.  Septembre. 

Octobre.     Novembre.    Oeccmw©. 
Janvier  prochain.       Janvier  dernier 
Fevrier  qui  vicnt.      Mars  dernier. 
En  Avril.  Le  premier  de  Mil 

Le  quatre  de  Juillet,  1776. 
Le  jour  de  Tan.     Le  premier  de  I'm 
Je  vous  6ouhaite  une  bonne  annee. 
Le  jour  de  Noel. 

Juin  n'est-il  pas  le  6me  mois  ?  [9me. 
Si  fait,  ce  Test ;  et  Septembre  est  le 
Combien    de   jours    y  a-t-ii   Jam 

Juillet  f    H  y  en  a  31. 
Combien  y  en  a-t-il  en  Aout  f 
Y  en  a-t-il  autant  en  Octobre  ? 
Hyena  tout  autant. 
Septembre  en  a-t-il  autant  f 
Non,  il  n'en  a  que  30,  de  meraequs 

Avril,  Juin,  ct  Novembre. 
Le  mois  le  plus  court  est  Fevrier,  qui, 

dans  les   annces   communes,  n'a 

que  28  jours,  et  29  dans  les  anneei 

bissextiles. 


VERBS. 


^144.— INDICATIVE  PRESENT.— lndicahj  Present. 

To  find  the  present  tense  of  a  verb,  its  present  participle  must  be  known, 
as  it  serves  to  form  the  three  persons  plural.  It  always  ends  in  ant :  and, 
as  all  grammars  and  dictionaries  give  it,  it  is  easily  learned.1  The  first, 
second,  and  third  persons  plural,  of  the  present  tense,  are  formed  by 
changing  the  termination  ant,  of  the  present  participle,  into  ens,  for  the 
first  person ;  into  ez,  for  the  second,  and  into  enf,  for  the  third.2    Ex.: — 

1  The  formation  of  the  indicative  present  from  the  infin.tive,  although  it  would  be 
preferable,  presents  too  many  exceptions,  and  is  consequently  too  difficult  for 
beginners. 

•  The  second  person  singular  always  ends  in  *.*  In  the  first  conjugation,  tht 
third  person  singular  ends  in  «,  and  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ;  in  ihe  second  and 
third  conjugations,  it  ends  in  t;  first  and  second  have  t  In  the  fourth  coAjugatioa, 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  root.*  

*  Except  in  the  imperative  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  of  some  verbs  of  fts 
si-eoml.  where  the  *  is  dropped.  Ex. :  Parle,  speak,  (thou.)  When  the  imperative, 
howovor,  is  followed  by  ono  of  the  pronouns,  en,  y,  the  letter  *  is  not  dropped;  as: 
donnes-en  a  ton  frerc,  give  some  to  thy  brother;  portts-y  tes  /teres,  take  thy  books 
thither. 

f  By  root  we  understand  that  part  of  the  verb  which  precedes  the  terminatkms  tr, 
v,  •ir,  nt  of  the  infinitive :  for  example,  in  the  verb  finir,  to  finish,  Jin  k  the  root 
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msr  conjugation. 
Infinitive.  Present  participle. 

Tj  speak.  Speaking. 

Present  tense. 
We  speak,  you  speak,  the)  speak. 
1  speak,  thou  speakest,  he  speaks. 

SECOND   CONJUGATION. 

To  finish.  Finishing. 

We  finish,  you  finish,  they  finish. 
I  finish,  thou  finishest,  he  finishes. 

THIRD   CONJUGATION. 

To  rsceive.  Receiving. 

We  receive,  you  receive,  they  receive. 

I  receive,  thou  receivest,  he  receives. 

FOURTH   CONJUGATION. 

To  sell.  Selling. 

We  sell,  you  sell,  they  sell. 
I  sell,  thou  sellest,  he  sells. 


PREMIERE   C0KJUCAI3ON. 
Infinitif.  Participe  prisentt 

Parler.  Parlant. 

Present. 
Nousporlons,  vom.  parlez,  ils  parlent. 
Je  parle,  tu  paries,  il  parle. 

SECONDS   CONJUGAISON. 

Finir.  Finis  $  ant. 

Nous  finissons,  vous  finissez,  ils  fi- 

Je  finis,  tu  finis,  il  finit.         [nissent. 

TROISliME    CONJUGAISON. 

Recevoir.  Recevaxt. 

Nous  recevons,  vous  recevez,  ilc  re- 

Je  recois,  tu  re^ois,  il  recpit.  fcoivent. 

QUATRIKME   CONJUGAISON. 

Vendre.  Vendant. 

Nous  vendons,  vous  vendez,  ils  ven- 

Je  vends,  tu  vends,  il  vend.     [  dent 


Hint. — From  the  third  person  plural,  the  scholar  can  easily  learn  the 
angular. 

For  the  first  conjugation,  change  the  pronouns,  but  pronounce  the  verb 
just  like  the  third  person  plural :  Ils  parlent,  je  parle,  tu  parle,  il  parle. 

For  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  conjugations,  drop  the  last  mute  sylla- 
ble of  the  third  person  plural ;  then  the  remainder  will  be  the  sound  of  the 
singular. 

lllfinissent,  jefini,  tufini,  ilfini. 

Ils  refoivent,  je  refoi,  tu  recoi,  il  rcfoi. 

lis  vendent,  je  ven,  tu  ven,  il  ven. 

The  scholar  has  only  the  sounds  here ;  the  correct  spelling  is  to  be 
learned  by  the  written  directions  in  ($  144,  N.  2),  and  by  translating  the 
exercises.  This  answers  for  the  regular  conjugations,  and  many  of  iho  irre- 
gular ones. 

Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  *t  ($  144.) 


To  be,  being. 

We  are,  you  are,  they  are. 

To  have,.  having. 

We  have,  you  have,  they  have. 

To  know,  knowing. 

We  know,  you  know,  they  know. 

To  do,  make,     doing. 
You  do,  they  do. 

To  say,  tell,        saying,  telling. 
You  say,  tell. 


Etre,*  itant. 

Nous  sommes,  vous  files,  ils  sont. 

Avoir,*  ayant. 

Nous  avons,  vous  avez,  ils  ont. 

S  a  voir,*  sachant. 

Nous  savons,  vous  save 2  ils  savent 

Faire,*  faitant. 

Ire  rig.  vous  faitcs,  »ls  font. 

Dire,*  ditanl. 

Ire  rig.  vous  dues.      3me  rig 


1  The  third  person  plural  of  the  third  conjugation  often,  ai  mav  be  soon,  aa  exeep 
don ;  at  the  present  participle  is  changed  to  ntoivmt. 
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In  ($  144,  N.  1,)  it  was  observed,  that  the  third  person  plural  of  the  31 
conjugation  was  irregularly  formed ;  so  it  is  with  the  following  conjugations! 


1st.  Aller, 

to  go; 

allanji  : 

Us  vont, 

they  go. 

2d.    Venir, 

to  come; 

venant : 

Us  viennent, 

they  come. 

Tenir, 

to  keep,  hold ; 

tenant : 

Us  tiennent, 

they  hold. 

Acquirir, 

to  acquire ; 

acquirant : 

Us  acquis  rent 

,  they  acquire. 

Mourir, 

to  die  (lose  life) 

;  mourant : 

Us  meurent, 

they  die. 

3d    Recevoir,1 

to  receive ; 

recevant : 

tt*  recoivent, 

they  receive. 

Devoir, 

to  owe ; 

devant  : 

Us  doivezt. 

they  owe. 

Mouvoir, 

to  move ; 

mouvant  : 

Us  meuvtnt, 

♦hey  move. 

Pcxvoir, 

to  be  able ; 

pouvant  : 

Us  pen  vent, 

they  can. 

Vouloir, 

to  be  willing ; 

voulant  : 

Us  veulent. 

they  will. 

4  th.  Boirc, 

to  drink ; 

buvant : 

Us  boivtnt, 

they  drink. 

Prendre, 

to  take; 

prenant : 

Us  prennent, 

they  take. 

1.  In  recevoir,  or  any  other  verb  in  which  the  c  is  soft  in  the  infinitive,  tht 
c  must  remain  so  throughout,  hence,  it  takes  a  cedilla  (5),  when  followed 
by  a,  o,  u.  Ex.  Je  rscois,  I  receive;  rtcu,  received;  forcer,  to  force; 
for  cant,  forcing,  &c.  (24l.) 

2.  In  verbs  ending  in  ger,  the  letter  e,  for  the  softening  of  the  sound,  if 
retained  in  all  those  persons  where  g  is  followed  by  a  or  o.  (24*) 

3.  In  verbs  ending  in  ayer,  oyer,  uyer,  the  letter  y  is  changed  into  t,  in 
ail  persons  where  it  is  followed  by  e  mute.  (2-R) 

4.  In  verbs  having  e(mutc)  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  the  infinitive, 
the  letter  e  has  the  grave  accent  (e)  in  all  persons,  where  the  consonant 
immediately  after  it,  is  followed  by  e  mute,  as  in  wiener,  to  guide,  to  tike; 
promener,  to  walk ;  achever,  to  finish,  &c.     As : 


I  buy,  thou  buyest,  he  buys. 
I  lead,  thou  leadest,  he  leads. 
Do  you  take  him  to  the  play  ? 
I  do  take  him  thither. 


J'achete,  tu  achetes,  il  achete. 
Je  mene,  tu  menes,  il  mene. 
Le  menez-vous  au  spectacle  ? 
Je  Py  mene.  (251.) 


N.  B.  Except  with  the  terminations  eler,  eter,  in  which  the  consonant 
is  doubled.  (333.) 

5.  In  verbs  having  e  (acute)  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  the  infinitive, 
that  i  becomes  <*  (grave)  when  followed  by  a  mute  syllable.  As,  sicker,  to 
dry ;  je  eiche,  I  dry ;  Us  sichent,  they  dry.  Cider,  to  yield ;  U  cede,  he 
yields,  &c.  (28*.) 

6.  The  English  present  tense,  expressed  (24 «)  in  three  ways.  I  love,  lis 
love,  J  am  loving,  is  translated  by  only  one  French  expression :  faisu. 
Hence,  je  lis,  corresponds  to,  J  read,  J  do  read,  J  am  reading.  The  French 
have,  however,  another  way  much  used  by  them,  although  unnoticed  in 
grammars.  The  true,  the  real  present  in  English  is  1  am  reading  ;  the 
corresponding  French  is  je  suis  d  lire.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  1st, 
as  in  English,  is  the  verb  to  be,  (etre,)  in  all  its  persons ;  the  2d  is,  sot  the  poe 


*  Ard  at  ut  tvoiri  ai  aperetroir,  to  perceive ;  concevoir,  to  eoMceive,  k%. 
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sent  participle,  (reading,)  but  the  preposition  i,  followed,  of  course,  by  the 
infinitive,  (lire;)  for  recollect  Rule  1st.  Every  preposition,  except  en, 
governs  the  infiniure.  Then  je  tuts  a  lire  corresponds  exactly  to  /  am 
reading,  although,  if  translated  literally,  it  would  mean,  I  am  to  read,  which 
signifies  a  very  different  thing.  But  never  mind  the  literal  sense,  take  only 
the  common  acceptation  attached  to  the  expression,  (761,)  viz : — 
I  am  reading.  I  read.  I  Je  suis  a  lire.  Je  lis. 

We  are  reading.  We  read.       |  Nous  sommes  a  lire.       N.  lisons. 

The  component  parts  of  this  expression  are  quite  familiar  to  the  student, 
and  but  little  practice  will  enable  him  to  use  them  with  ease.  This  mode 
of  forming  the  present  applies  to  every  other  tense. 


Were  you  reading  I  I  was. 

Was  he  writing  ?  He  was. 

When  they  will  be  eating. 
Call  us,  even  if  we  were  taking  tea, 

(even  should  we  be,  &c.) 
Will  they  not  be  playing  ?  Yes,  they 

will. 
She  is  travelling,  is  she  not  T 
They  are  not  travelling,  are  they  t 

Thou  art  listening,  art  thou  not  ? 


£tiez-vou8  a  lire  T    J'e'tk.s  a  lire. 
£tait-il  a  e"crire  ?       II  e*tait  a  dcriie. 
Quand  ils  seront  a  manger. 
Appelez-nous   quand    mSmo    nous 

serions  a  prendre  le  the. 
Ne  seront-ils  pas  a  jouer  f    Si  fait, 

ils  seront  a  jouer. 
Elle  est  a  voyager,  n'est-ce  pas  t 
Est-ce  qu'ils  sont  a  voyager  f 

(64«,  n.  2.) 
Tu  es  a  Icouter,  n'est-ce  pas  f 


PARFAIT*  ou  PRESENT  COMPOSE. 

Study  carefully  the  article,  and  the  example  it  (331,  $53.) 

$145. — The  English  Perfect  invariably  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present  ; 
the  Parfait  not  only  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present,  but  also  refers  to 
actions  past  at  a  time  wholly  expired,  or  to  actions  expressed  by  the  English 
imperfect.  Hence,  it  corresponds  to  the  English  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses. 
The  French  use  it  to  express  the  daily  occurrences  of  life. 

1.  How  long  is  it  since  you  tasted  coffee  t  It  is  three  months  since  I  tasted 
any.  Since  J  wrote  to  him,  France  has  become  a  republic.  (§  49s.)  In 
these  sentences,  and  all  similarly  formed,  although  no  negative  is  used,  one 
is  evidently  implied,  or,  at  least,  a  negative  turn  may  be  given  to  them,  for 
the  first  means,  You  have  not  tasted  coffee  for  how  long  a  time  t  The  second 
means,  I  have  not  tasted  any  these  three  months.  And  tho  third,  1  have  not 
written  to  him  for  tome  time,  during  which  France  has  become  a  republic 
It  is  evident  that  the  same  negative  turn  cannot  be  given  to,  How  long 
it  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  t  since  you  dined  t  you  cannot  say,  hat  not  set 
tut,  you  did  not  dine.  Consequently,  as  no  negative  is  implied,  say,  without 
tie  ne,  Combien  y  at-il  que  votre  cousin  est  parti  ?  que  vous  avez  din*  t 

In  translating  the  sentences  in  which  a  negative  is  implied,  but  not  ex 


I  Frequently  eallod  Pritirit  Indtfini.  But  oi  the  word  is  foreign  to  the  Eaf list 
tonjogation,  it  haa  no  dofinite  sense  for  the  American  pupil,  while  the  word  Parfmik 
•oireaponding  to  his  <  vra  Perfect,  offers  at  once  a  clear  idea. 
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pressed,  tbe  French  use  its,  bat  suppress  pas  (that  is,  they  suppress  only  • 
part  of  the  negative,  instead  of  suppressing  it  altogether  as  the  English  do. 
Hence,  the  first  is  translated  by  Combieny  a-t-il  que  vous  ft'avex  gouiidt 
ea/i  t  The  second,  by  //  y  a  trots  mois  queje  it9 en  at  gouti.  The  third,  by 
Depuis  que  je  ne  lui  ai  icrit,  la  France  est  devenue  ripubliqi^.  This  con* 
struction  takes  place  only  after  1/  y  a  and  depute  que,  followed  by  *  definite 
period  of  time,  and  when  the  French  verb  is  in  the  par/ait,  (English  perfect 
tense.)  In  the  present  tense,  fas  is  used  :  as,  II  y  a  troia  mois  que  je  xe 
goule  pas  de  cafe,  It  is  three  months  since  I  taete  no  coffee,  or,  1  have  tasted 
DO  coffee  these  three  months.  Depuit  que  je  ne  lui  icris  pas.  la  France  est, 
fee.     Since  I  do  not  write  to  him,  France  has,  &c.  i49*,  06s.  114.) 

2.  The  English  perfect,  formed  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  and  the 
past  participle,  as,  I  have  spoken ;  We  have  written  letters;  He  has  exa- 
mined your  cloth ;  is  the  only  one  usually  given  in  grammars;  but  there  if 
another,  formed  by  the  verbs  to  have  and  to  be,  prefixed  to  the  present  par 
ticiple ;  as,  /  have  been  speaking  ;  we  have  been  writing  letters  ;  he  has  beet 
examining  your  cloth  ;  which,  although  not  commonly  found  in  grammars 
and  not  quite  synonymous  with  the  other  perfect,  is,  nevertheless,  constantly 
used  in  conversation.  Some  grammarians  have  introduced  it,  and  call  it 
the  compound  form  of  the  perfect.  As  the  French  have  no  tense  similarly 
constructed,  they  use  the  par  fait,  and  say:  Taiparle  ;  nous  avons  icrit  da 
lettres  ;  il  a  examine  votre  drap. 

3.  The  English  say,  /  come  from  my  store,  to  express  that  the  action  ol 
coming  has  just  taken  place.  But,  when  any  other  verb  is  used,  such  as, 
to  speak,  to  write,  &c,  instead  of  saying,  I  come  from  speaking,  from 
writing,  &c,  they  change  it  to,  1  have  just  spoken,  written,  &c.  The  French 
say :  Je  viens  de  mon  magasin,  to  signify  that  the  action  of  coming  has  jot: 
been  performed,  and  they  apply  the  same  mode  of  expression  for  any  other 
action.     Hence,  they  say :  Je  viens  deparler,  d'icrire,  &,c.  (49s,  Obs.  115.) 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  explanation  will  remove  a  difficulty,  which,  in 
this  case,  the  great  difference  of  construction  presents  to  many  pupils. 


FIRST  FUTURE.— Futur. 

§  146.— 1.  The  Future  Tense,  in  all  French  verbs,  ends  as  follows:  mi, 
ras,  ra,  rons,  rez,  ront.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  we  know  one  person,  we  also 
know  the  others.  (461.) 

2.  The  first  person  singular  is  formed  from  the  infinitive  by  changing  the 
final  r  of  the  first  and  second  conjugations;  the  oir,  of  the  third,  and  tL* 
re  of  the  fourth,  into  rat.     Ex. : — 

Infinitive.  Future. 

To  love,  I  shall  or  will  love. 

To  finish,  I  shall  or  will  finish. 

To  receive,  I  shall  or  will  receive. 

To  restore,  I  shall  or  will  restore. 


Infinitif. 

Futur. 

1st  Conj.    Aimer, 

j'aimerat. 

2d    "          Finir, 

je  finirai. 

3d    "          Recevoir, 

je  recevrsi 

4th  "         Rendre, 

je  rendrai 
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Futurs. 
Tu  aimers*.  Ta  fininu. 


II  aime  ra. 
Nous  aime  ran*. 
Vou8  aimertz. 
lis  aimerant. 
Tu  recevra* 
II  recevra. 
Nous  recevron*. 
Vous  recevrez. 


II  finira. 
Nous  finiromt, 
Vous  finires. 
lis  finironr. 
Tu  rendra*. 
II  rend  ra. 
Ncos  rendro*«. 
Vous  rendra. 


lis  recevront.  (461.)  lis  rend ront. 


Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love,  thou  shah  or 

wilt  finish. 
He  shall  or  will  love,  he  shall  or  will 

finish. 
We  shall  or  *  ill  love,  we  shall  or  will 

finisn. 
You  shall  cr  will  love,  you  shall  or 

will  finish. 
They  shall  tr  will  love,  they  shall  or 

wJl  finish. 
ITigu  shalt  or  wilt  receive,  thou  shalt 

or  wilt  restore. 
He  shall  or  will  receive,  he  shall  or 

will  restore. 
We  shall  or  will  receive,  we  shall  or 

will  restore. 
You  shall  or  will  receive,  you  shall 

or  will  restore 
They  shall  or  will  receive,  they  shall 

or  will  restore. 

The  future  tense  is  sometimes  connected  with  if;  sometimes  with  when, 

3.  In  English,  you  may  say :  I  will  go,  if  he  lends  me  his  horse ;  or,  lfhs 
will  lend  me  his  horse.  In  the  first:  if  he  lends  me,  &c,  lend*  is  in  the 
present.  In  the  second  :  If  he  will  lend  me,  &c,  will  lend,  appears  to  be 
in  the  first  future  tense,  although  it  is  actually  in  the  present ;  for,  will  lend, 
in  that  case,  does  not  mean  shall  lend,  but  is  willing  to  lend,  or  agrees  U 
lend.  Scholars  are  very  apt,  in  similar  sentences,  to  take  the  word  will  as 
a  sign  of  the  future,  and  to  use  that  tense  in  French,  while  they  should  use 
the  present.  /  will  go  if  he  lends  me  his  horse,  is  readily  and  correctly 
translated  by:  J'irai  s'il  me  prite  son  cheval.  But,  J  will  go  if  he  will 
lend  me  hts  horse,  is  as  readily  but  incorrectly  translated  by:  J'irai  s'U  me 
pritera  son  cheval.  It  ought  to  be :  J'irai  s'il  veut  mepriter  son  cheval ; 
using  the  present  tense  of  vouloir.  Si,  in  all  similar  phrases,  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  French  by  the  present  tense,  never  by  the  future.  (46s,  Obs.  105, 
tndN.) 

N.  B.  Translate  if  he,  if  they,  by  s'il  and  *'t7#.  In  no  other  case  is  the 
t  of  si  cut  off  by  an  apostrophe. 

4.  On  the  contrary,  the  verb  following  quand,  when,  must  be  in  the  future 
tense,  although  the  English  present  is  then  used ;  as,  I  will  go  when  you 
do,  (or  when  you  go.)    J'irai  quand  vous  irez,  (not  vous  allez.) 


lie  will  writ*  it  if  you  do. 
J  fe  will  write  it  when  you  do, 
I  will  tell  you  of  it,  if  you  are  here. 
\  wilt  tei.  you  of  it,  when  you  are 
here. 


II  l'^crira  si  vous  Vicrivez. 
II  re*crira  quand  vous  Vicrirez. 
Je  vous  le  dirai,  si  vous  ites  ici. 
Je  vous  le  dirai,  quand  vous  ser%% 
ici.  (46*,  Obs.  106.) 


5.  If,  Instead  of  when,  quand,  the  words  what,  ee  qui,  ot  que,  as  i 
4* 
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aussitot  que,  des  que,  after  apres  que  ;  as,  com  me,  «4eie,  ou,  are  used,  tin 
French  future  must  be  employed. 


She  will  sing  what  you  please.  (46*, 

Obs.  307.) 
He  will  return  as  soon  as  you  start. 

Ws  will  do  it  after  you  hare  done  it. 


Elle  chantera  ce  qui  vous  plain. 
Elle  chantera  ce  que  vous  voudrex. 
II  reviendra  aussitot  que  too*  ptf* 

tirez. 
Nous  le  ferons  apres  que  vo«s  i*ia 

rez  fait. 
II  le  mettra  ou  tous  voudrez. 
II  le  fera  comma  vous  le  eoanaiterti 


He  will  put  it  where  you  please. 
He  will  do  it  as  you  wish. 

v147^— OF  THE  IMPERFECT.— De  rimparfait. 

1.  The  Imperfect  of  the  Indicative,  in  all  French  verbs,  ends  as  OUows. 

ait,  ais,  ait,  ions,  tec,  aient.  (591.) 

Hence,  as  soon  as  one  person  is  known,  all  the  others  may  be  formed. 

2.  The  first  person  singular  is  formed  from  the  present  indicative  by 
changing  the  final  ons  of  the  first  person  plural  to  ais.    As : 

Nous  j',  je 

Avon*,  avai*, 

Croy  ons,  croyau, 

"Diuonf,  dinais, 

Faiiofu,(2)  foisau,(2) 

from: 

Fesoiu,(8)  fesau,(2) 

We  have  begun  with  those  verbs,  because  the  scholar  already  knows  solh 
of  their  persons  ;  the  four  regular  conjugations  are  as  follows : — 


tu 

il,  elle,  on 

nous 

voas 

ila,eUM 

avail, 

avait, 

aviona, 

aviez, 

avaient.(') 

croyaii, 

croyait, 

croyions, 

croyiez, 

eroyaieai. 

diaais, 

diaait, 

diaiona, 

dlaiez, 

diaaient. 

faisaia, 

faisait, 

faiaions, 

faiaiez, 

faiiaitat. 

feaaia,       feaait, 


feaiona,         feaiez, 


feaaieat. 


PRESENTS. 
We         noua 
■peak,     parlona 

finish,     finissons 


IMPERFECTS. 

<  I  was  speaking, 

<  used  to  speak. 

<  I  was  finishing, 


IM  PAR  FA  ITS. 


)  Je  parlais, 
)  parlions, 
)  Je  finiasaia, 

y 


used  to  finish.       )  finisaions, 
(  I  was  receiving,     )  Je  recevais, 
I     n sad  to  receive.  >  recevioas, 
<  I  was  selling,  >  Je  vendais, 

(     used  to  sell.         )  vendiona, 
3   The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is : 
We  are.  I  was,  or  )  Tetais, 

Nous  so  m  me  a.         use  J.  to  be.  >  it  ions, 


race  J-**,  recevons 
•ell,         vendons 


parlais, 

parlait. 

parliez, 

parlaient. 

finissaia, 

finisaait. 

finiasiez, 

finiaaaient. 

recevais, 

recevait. 

receviez, 

recevaienL 

vendais, 

vendait. 

vendiez, 

vendaieat 

it  ais, 

etait 

etiez, 

it  aient. 

i  The  orthography  of  the  first  and  second  persons  singular,  and  of  the  third  peraoa 
singular  and  plural,  of  the  imperfect,  was  formerly  je  parlois,  tu  pnrlois,  il  frloU, 
Us  parloient.  Some  authors  still  persist  in  this  way  of  spelling,  bat  they  ought  sot 
to  be  imitated.  The  orthography  we  follow  was  first  proposed  in  1675,  by  a  UwyM 
of  the  name  of  Berain,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  generality  of  French  aa 
thora.  According  to  the  ancient  orthography,  the  conditionals,  and  other  words,  as 
j'ainurais,  parattre,  disparattre,  faille,  monnaie,  Anglais,  Franeais,  Hollandau, 
Irlandais,  Str.,  were  written:  paimerois,  parottre,  disparottrs,  foibU,  wwmms, 
Angtois,  Francois,  Hollandois,  Irlandois,  &c. 

8  Fai*ais,fesais,  whether  spelt  fat  or  ft,  the  first  syllable  in  the  plural  of  tks 
pttstnt,  in  oil  the  imptrftet  futurt,  and  eonditionnsi,  iapronounoed  ft,  th#  «  beu* 
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4.  The  imperfect  expresses  an  action  begun,  but  not  ended  at  the  past 
time  spoken  of — or  else  as  yet  going  on.  1  was  writing  at  noon,  means,  i 
had  begun  to  write,  but  1  had  not  finished  at  noon.  1  used  to  ride  when  1  wot 
in  the  country,  means,  1  continued  to  ride,  &c.  The  English  given  above, 
corresponds  to  the  French  imperfect,  and  if  it  were  always  employed,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  French  tense  ;  but  the  other  form 
of  the  English  imperfect,  viz :  1  spoke,  I  finished,  I  received,  1  sold,  is  fre- 
quently used  ;  and  thence  the  difficulty  arises ;  for,  I  spoke,  I  finished,  &c, 
must  be  translated  by  the  French  imperfect,  only  when  they  mean  I  wa§ 
tpmking,  or  used  to  speak;  was  finishing,  or  used  to  finish,  &c.  (59 l,  &c.) 

5.  When  the  first  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative  ends  in  ions,  as 
nous  oublions,  we  forget ;  nous  rions,  we  laugh ;  nous  prions,  we  pray ; 
the  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative,  have 
double  i.  (601.)    Ex.  Nous  oubliions,  nous  riions,  &c. 

6.  When  the  same  person  plural  ends  in  yons,  put  an  t  after  the  y.  As, 
Nous  croyons,  we  think  ;  nous  croyions,  we  were  thinking ;  nous  employ ons, 
use ;  nous  employions,  were  using.  And  likewise,  nous  nous  asseyions, 
nous  envoy  ions  f  essay  ions,  tndfuyions,  voyions,  &c.  (601.) 

*  148^-POTENTIAL,  IMPERFECT.— Conditional 

1.  In  every  French  verb  it  ends  in :  rais,  rais,  rait,  rions,  riez,  raient. 

2.  Its  first  person  singular  is  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  first  person  singula! 
of  the  French  futur.  (See  461, 2,  &c. — %  146.)  Futur,  rai ;  conditionnel,  rais. 
J  aurai,  j'aurais.  Consequently  the  conditionnel  is  irregular  when  the 
future  is.  ($  146.) 


I  should  have,  thou  wouldst  have,  lie 

or  she  would  have. 
We  should  have,  you  would  have, 

they  would  have. 
I  should  be,  thou  wouldst  be,  he  or 

she  would  be. 
We  should  be,  you  would  be,  they 

would  be. 
I  should  speak,  thou  wouldst  speak, 

he  or  she  would  speak. 
We  should  speak,  you  would  speak, 

they  would  speak. 


J'aurais,  tu  aurais,  il  ou  elle  aurait. 

Nous  aurions,  vous  auriez,  ils  ou 
elles  auraient. 

Je  serais,  tu  serais,  il  ou  elle  serait. 

Nous  serions,  vous  seriez,  ils  ou  elles 

seraient. 
Je  parlerais,  tu  parlerais,  il  ou  elle 

parlerait. 
Nous  parlerions,  vous  parleriez,  ils 

ou  elles  parleraient. 

3.  As  its  name  implies,  the  conditionnel  is  always  connected  with  a  con- 
dition either  expressed  or  understood.  When  si  (if)  accompanies  it,  that 
si  must  be  followed  by  the  French  imperfect,1  regardless  of  the  English 
tense. 


i  We  have  already  seen  (463,  Obs.  105)  that  *t,  (if,  meaning  granting,  fAaf,  &c.) 
ronnecta  the/«(«r  and  present.  Now,  we  add,  that  si  connects  the  conditional 
and  imparfait.  When  si,  however,  means  whether,  it  ia  followed  by  the  condi* 
tioanel.  I  do  not  know  if  (whether)  I  would  go,  even  if  (supposing  that)  I  were 
invited.   Je  ne  aais  pas  si  j'irais  (eond.)  nu'me  sf  j'etais  (imparf.)  invite. 
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If  I  had  money  I  would  have  a  new 
coat. 

If  thou  couldst  do  this  thou  wouldst 

do  that. 
If  he  could  he  would. 
If  he  would  he  could. 


Si  j'avais  de  l'argent  j'i 

habit  neuf. 
Si  tu  savaia  faire  ceci  tu  voudraii 

faire  cela. 
S'il  pouvait  il  voudrait. 
S'il  voulait  il  pourrait. 


4.  Couid  and  would,  connected  with  the  potential,  always  allude  to  • 
future  a -l ion.  and  are  then  translated  by  the  .onditionnel  or  by  the  imper- 
fect after  si.  But  could  and  would,  alluding  to  a  past,  instead  of  a  future 
action,  are  not  to  be  rendered  by  the  conditionnel,  but  by  a  past  tense.  I 
could,  by  fax  pu—jt  pouvait,  &c.  I  would,  by  fai  umlu—je  tat- 
lais,  &c. 


I  wsuldgoif  I  could. 

Did  John  and  his  sister  go  to  the 
party  Last  night  ?  No ;  John  could 
not  go,  consequently  she  would 
not  go.  (62s,  N.  at  page  326.) 


J'irais,  (cond.)  si  je  pouvais.  (in  pa.) 

Jean  et  sa  scaur  son  t -ils  alles  a  la 

partie  hier  soir  t    Non ;  Jean  ne 

pouvait  pas  y  aller,  consequent- 

ment  elle  n'a  pas  touIu  y  aller. 


5.  When  I  wish  is  followed  by  the  English  imperfect,  it  usually  means: 
/  should  like  to,  and  must  be  translated  by  je  voudrait,  (62»,  N.  2.) 
I  wish  I  knew  it— I  had  it.  i  Je  voudrais  le  savour — I' avoir.  (R.  3.t 

(28*,  Obs.  65.) 
I  wish  he  knew  it.  ($  151—12.)  I  Je  voudrais  qu'il  le  sut. 


%  140.— POTENTIAL   MOOD,    PERFECT   TENSE.— Conditumn* 

Compote. 

1.  This  is  formed  from  the  present  of  the  conditional  of  the  auxiliary,  and 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated.  (602.) 

I  should,  thou  wouldst,  he  or  she 

would  have  spoken. 
We  should,  you  would,  they  would 


have  spoken. 
I  should,  thou  wouldst,  \ 
he     or     she     would  S  departed. 


have 
We        should, 
would,    they 
have 


you} 
would  >  departed. 


If  I  had  received  my  money,  I  would 

have  bought  new  shoes. 
If  you  hnd  risen  early,  you  would 

not  have  caught  a  cold. 

If  she  had  come,  would   you  have 

gone? 
Had  he  been  seen,  he  would  have 

been  ««icen. 


J'aurais,  tu  aurais,  il  ou  elle  auraii 

parl6. 
Nous  aurions,  vous  auriez,  ils  oo 

elles  auraient  parte. 

Je  serais,  tu  serais,  >      parti ; 
il  ou  elle  serait     $  fern,  partie. 

Nous  serions,  vous)  pi.  mat.  partis; 
seriez,  ils  ou  elles  >  pL  fern,  par- 
seraient  )      ties. 

Si  j'avais  recu  mon  argent,  j' auraii 
achete  des  souliers  neufs. 

Si  vous  vous  6tiez  \ev6  de  bonne 
heure,  vous  ne  vous  seriez  pas  en- 
rhume. 

Si  el.eetait  venue,  seriez-vous  parti I 

S'il  lvait  e*t^  vu,  il  aurait  6t6  pri* 
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2.  With  the  condititmnel  compos  i,  si,  (if,)  is  generally  followed  by  the 
oluperfect,  as  seen  ebove. 

3.  Although  grammarians  usually  give  the  imperfect  of  the  potential 
with  its  four  signs,  would,  could,  should,  might,  as  a  translation  of  the  con- 
dition r  el,  students  must  not  infer  that  the  single  French  expression  corre- 
sponds accurately  to  the  four  English  ones.  Would  usually  stands  for  the 
conditionnel,  and  so  does  should,  when  it  does  not  mean  otght  to;  bat 
could  and  might  ought  always  to  be  expressed  by  Jie  French  verb  pouvoir. 


I  would  or  should  go,  if  I  could. 

I  should  or  ought  to  go,  if  I  could. 

I  coulo>go,  if  I  would. 

I  might  go,  if  I  would. 

I  ought  to  write,  if  I  could.  ($  146.) 


J'irais  si  jc  pouvais. 
Je  devrais  y  aller  si  je  pouvais. 
Je  pour ra is  y  aller  si  je  voulais. 
Je  pourrais  peut-itre  y  aller,  &c. 
Je  devrais  e*crire  si  je  pouvais. 


Let  these  be  models  of  those  different  acceptations,  and  for  the  compote*  t 


I  would  or  should  have  gone,  if  I  had 

been  able, 
I  should  (ought  to)  have  gone,  had  I 

been  able. 
I  could  have  gone,  if  I  had  wished. 
I  might  have  gone,  if  I  had  wished. 


J'y  serais  alle  Bifavais  pu. 

J'aurais  du  y  oiler  si  fa  va  is  pu. 

Vaurait  pu  y  aller  si  j'avais  voulu. 
J'aurais  peut-itre  pu  y  aller  si  j'a\  sis 
voulu. 

4.  When  /  tew  A  is  followed  by  the  English  pluperfect,  It  means  I  should 
have  liked,  and  must  be  translated  by  faurais  voulu . . . 


I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  go. 

1  wish  I  had  known  it.  (28s,  Obs.  65.) 

We  wish  she  had  been  able  to  go. 

Yog  vi  all  we  had  known  it  sooner. 


J'aurais  voulu  pouvoir  y  aller. 
J'aurais  voulu  le  savoir.  (R.  3.) 
Nous  aurions  voulu  qu'elle  peut  y 

aller. 
Vous   auriez    voulu    que     nous    le 

sussion8  plus  tot  (que  nous  Veus* 

sions  su.) 


U50.— OF  THE  IMPERATIVE.— Be  VImptratif. 

1.  In   English,  by  omitting  thr  nominative  you  of  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  you  obtain  the  second  person  plural 
of  the  Imperative.     As:  Indicative  present,  you  come,  imperative,  come / 
you  go,  go;   you  write,  write,  &c.     It  is  the  same  in   French.    Hence, 
from  vous  venez,  by  omitting  the  nominative,  vous,  you  obtain  venex  for  the 
imperative,  second    person  plural.    From  vous  allez,  allez ;   from  vous 
icrivez,  icrivez,  &c. 
How  do  you  obtain  the  2d  person  plu- 
ral of  the  imperative  ? 
By  omitting,  as  in  English,  the  nomi- 
native, you,  of  the   present  indi- 
cative. 
Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this  rule  ? 
48* 


Comment  obtenez-vous  la  2de  par- 
sonne  plur.de  l'imperatif? 

En  omettant,  commc  en  Anglais, 
le  nominatif  vous  de  l'indicalif 
present. 

Y  a-t-ii  des  exceptions  a  cette  regie  f 
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Yea  there  are  four  in  French,  viz : 


Xndicatif.  ImpSratif. 

Vc%s  avez,  you  have.    Ayez,  have. 
Vrus  savez,  you  know.  Sachez,  know. 


Oui,  il  y  en  a  quatre  en  Fractal 
eavoir : 

INDICATIF.  IxVXKATI*. 

Vous  etes,  you  are.  Soyez,  be. 

Vous  voulez,  you  will.      Veuiilez,  b'» 
willing. 

N.  B.  In  reflective  verbs  there  are  two  pronouns,  vous,  of  the  same  per* 
son.  a  nominative  and  objective  one  ;  Vous  vous  habillez,  you  dress  your* 
self.  When,  to  form  the  imperative,  yoi  omit  the  nominative  vous,  yta, 
the  objective  vous,  yourself,  remains  with  the  verb,  viz:  habillez-cetf, 
dress  yourself;  amusez-vov*,  enjoy  yourself.  (431.) 

Hint. — We  have  in  this  article  put  a  few  questions  and  answers  in 
French,  to  show  the  teacher  and  student  how  easily  it  can  be  done,  and  to 
induce  them  to  attempt  it. 

2.  The  first  person  plural  is  in  French  obtained  by  iropping  the  nomi- 
native nous,  we.  Hence,  nous  venons,  we  come,  becomes  venons,  let  ui 
come ;  nous  allons,  we  go :  allons,  let  us  go ;  nous  icrivons,  we  write ; 
icrivons,  let  us  write,  &c. 

Comment  obtenez-vous  la  Ire  per- 1  En  omettant  le  nominatif  nous  da 
sonne  pluriel  de  t'lmperatif  ?  |      present  de  l'indicatif. 

3.  Ayons,  let  us  have ;  so  yon  8,  let  us  be ;  sachons,  let  us  know ;  veuillons, 
let  us  be  willing,  are  the  four  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

4.  Let  me,  laissez-moi,  followed  both  in  English  and  French  by  an  infini- 
te*, as,  Let  me  see,  laissez-moi  voir  ;  let  me  go,  laissez-moi  aller  ;  let  m« 
be,  laissez-moi  itre  ;  let  me  have,  laissez-moi  avoir  ;  let  me  read,  laista- 
moi  lire,  &c,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  person  singular  of  the  impera- 
tive. This  is  an  innovation,  I  know,  therefore  I  merely  suggest  its  adoption. 
If  introduced  in  the  imperative  of  every  verb,  the  expression,  let  me,  laissez- 
moi,  so  frequently  used  in  both  languages,  will  soon  become  perfectly 
familiar.  But  if  not  placed  there,  as  it  has  no  other  appropriate  situation, 
it  is  usually  overlooked  and  not  learned. 


Que  peut-on  considerer  comme  It 
Ire  pers.  sing,  de  1'imperatif  ? 

Laissez-moi,  suivi  par  I'infinitif  da 
verbe  qu'on  conjugue. 

Laissez-moi  le  faire — le  leur  dire. 

5.  The  second  person  singular  is  obtained,  in  all  French  veibs,  from  ths 
first  person  singular  of  the  indicative,  by  omitting  the  pronoun  je,  I. 
Present.  Imperative.  |  Present.  Imperat.  2d  pers.  sing. 

I  speak,    *  speak  thou.  I  Je  pnrle,  parle.1 


What  can  be  considered  as  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  imperative  ? 

Let  me,  followed  by  the  infinitive  of 
the  verb  to  be  conjugated. 

Let  me  do  it — tell  it  to  them. 


i  When  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative  ends  in  e,  it  takes  $  tfterit, 
before  the  relative  pronouns  en,  y.  Ex.  Offres  en  a  ta  saur,  offer  some  to  thy  sister, 
porus-y  us  livres,  carry  thy  books  thither.  But  when  en  is  a  preposition,  the  impe- 
rative takes  no  s.  Ex.  Donne,  tn  eettt  occasion,  des  preuves  dt  ton  zilt;  Give,  ot 
this  of  natos,  proofs  of  thy  zeal. 
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Prttent 

Imperative. 

Present. 

Imperat.  2d  pert.  tmg. 

I  come, 

come  thou. 

Je  viens, 

viens. 

I  perceive 
I  take, 

perceive  thou, 
take  thou. 

J'apercois, 
Je  prends, 

apercois. 
prends.   - 

The  five  following  verbs  must  be  excepted  from  this  rule  :  fai,  I  have , 
imperat.  ate,  have  thou ;  je  suit,  I  am ;  tois,  be  thou ;  je  vait,  I  go  *  ea,  go 
thou ;  je  tait,  I  know ;  taehe,  know  thou ;  je  veux,  I  am  willing ;  veuille, 
be  thou  willing. 

The  imperative  va  takes  t,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  relative  pronoun  y. 
Ex.  Vat-y,  go  thou  thither ;  but  when  there  is  another  verb  after  the  pro* 
noun  y,  va  must  be  written  without  an  *.  Ex.  Va  y  donner  Vordre,  go 
thither  to  give  the  order ;  va  y  /aire  vn  tour,  go  thither  to  take  a  turn.  In 
the  expression  va-c'en,  go  away,  an  apostrophe  must  be  placed  after  tho 
letter  t,  and  not  a  hyphen,  as  it  is  not  here  the  euphonic  t,  but  te,  an  apos- 
trophe supplying  the  place  of  e  before  a  vowel. 

6.  The  third  persons  singular  and  plural  are  like  the  same  persons  of  the 
subjunctive  present,  ($  151 — 1,)  omitting  the  antecedent  which  governs  that 
mood,  but  retaining  the  que,  and  the  pronouns  U,  ilt,  die,  diet,  on.  The 
other  persons  admit  of  no  pronouns  before  them.  Let  him  go,  quyil  aille; 
let  them  come,  qu'ilt  viennent  ;  let  any  one  speak,  qu'on  parte  ;  come, 
vient  ;  let  us  see,  voyont ;  know,  sachet. 

7.  Imperative  of  the  five  irregular  verbs : — 

Let  me  have, have  (thou),  let  him  have.    Laissez-moi  avoir, aie, 
Let  us have,  have  (ye),     let  them  h.       Ayons,  ayez, 

Let  me  be,    be  (thou),     let  him  be.        Laissez-moi  etre,  soil, 
be  (ye),         let  them  be.    jSoyons,  aoyez, 

Laissez-moi  aller,  va, 


Let  as  be, 
Let  me  go, 
Let  m  go, 
Let  me 

know, 
Let  us  k., 
Let  me  be 

willing, 
Let  us  be  w.,be  willing, 


go  (thou),     let  her  go. 
go  (ye),         let  them  go. 
know(thou) ,  let  one  know. 


know  (ye), 
be  willing, 


let  all  know, 
let  him  will. 


A  lions, 
L.-moi  savoir, 


allez, 
eache, 


qu'il  ait. 
qu'ils  aient. 
qu'il  aoit. 
qu'ils  soient. 
qu'elle  aille. 
qu'elles  ailleat. 
qu'on  sache. 


let  them  will. 
8.  Examples  for  the  regular  verbs : — 
Present 
You  voua  ;  I*et  me 

■peak,       parlez, 
finish,       finiaaez, 
receive,    recevez, 


Sachons, 
Laissez-moi 

vouloir, 
Veuillons, 


sachez,  que  tous  aachent 
veuille,  qu'il  veuille. 


veuillez,qu'ils  veuillemt 


Laissez-no-  i  parler, 
finir, 
recevoir, 
perdre, 


lose,         perdez, 

NEGATIVELY. 
Nemelaissezpaa  Do  (thou)  not 


Imperative. 
thou 
parle, 
finis, 
recois, 
perds, 


Let  us 

parlous, 

finissons, 

recevons, 

perdons, 


you 

parlez. 

finiseez. 

recevez 

perdee 


Let  me  not 

break, 

build, 


N&GATIVEMENT. 

Let  us  not ... .    Do  (yon)  not 
easier,  ne  easse  pas,         ne  caaaona  paa,   ne  casaez  pas. 

batir,  ne  bit  is  pas,         ne  bstissons  pas,  ne  batiasez  paa 

devoir,  ne  dois  pas,  ne  devona  pas,    ne  devez  pas. 

rendre,  ne  rends  pas,        ne  rendona  pas,  ne  rendez  pea. 
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Affirmatively,  the  objective  pronouns  are  placed  after :  (v* 54,  55,  &&> 
Let  me  Laissez-moi       Do  (thou)..-.         Let  us.,..  Do- 

le chercher,        cherche-le, 
lei  punir,  punis-moi, 

en  apercevoir,  aper^ois-en, 
vous  le  vendre,  vends-le-lui, 
y  aller, 


took  for  it, 
punish  their., 
perceive  some. 
Mil  it  to  yon, 
go  there,  to  it, 


krogit, 

go  there,  to  it, 
lend  him  any, 

owe  them,  to 
them, 


monez-noo»»T. 


Do  not.... 
n'en    apportti 

plus, 
n'y  aliez  pint. 


cherchons-le,       cherchez-l'y. 
punissons-les,      puuis«ez-Dons, 
apercevons-en,    apercevez-ea-ai 
vendons-ka-leur,  veodez-noot-ei 
allons-y,  allez-y. 

take  him  there,  l'y  mener,  menea-y-moi,      menons-y 

Negatively,  the  objective  pronouns  are  placed  before. 

Let  me  not       Ne  me  laissez  pai     Do  not —         Let  as  not 

1'apporter,  ne  les  apporte    ne  ieur  appor- 

paa,  tons  rien, 

y  aller,  n'y  va  pas,  n'y  allons  pas, 

lot  en  prater,      ne  m'en  prete    ne  le  lui  pretons  ne  .a  leur  prettt 

pas,  plus,  paa. 

les  leur  devoir,  ne  lui  dois  rien,  ne  lenr  en  de-    ne  la  lui  devei 
vons  pas,  paa. 

Jmpiratif  de*  Vcrbes  Refiechis. 

Let  me  Laissez-moi  thyself,  ourselves,  yonrself-vf*. 

dress  myself,  m'habiller,  habille-toi,  habillons-nons,  hobillez-vous. 

cure  myself,  me  guerir,  gueria-toi,  gufcrissons-nous,  guehssez-voai> 

ait  down,  m'asseoir,  assieds-toi,         asseyons-nous,  asseyez-voos. 

put  myself,  me  mettre,  mets-toi,  mettons-nous,  mettez-vnos. 

go  away,  m'en  aller,  va-t'en,(N.  a.  at  l.)  allons-nous-en,  allez-vous-en. 

NEGATIVEMENT. 

Let  me  not     Ne  me  laissez pas    Do  not —          Let  us  not....  Do  not.... 

go  to  bed,          me  coucher,      ne    te   couche  ne   nous   con-  ne  v.  couchezp 

pas,  chons  pas, 

runaway,          m'enfuir,            ne  t'enfuis  pas,  nenousenfuyons  ne  v.  enruyez  p. 

pa«t 
laugh  at,  me  rire  de  —    ne  te  ris  pas  de,  ne  n.  rions  p.  de,   ne  v.  riez  p.  de 

go  away,  m'en  aller,        ne  t'en  va  pas,    ne  n.  en  allons  p.   ne  v.  en  allez  paa 

9.  Let  him  have,  qu'il  ait,  Let  us  have,  ayons,  having  always  been  used  in 
English- French  grammars,  is  it  not  strange,  that  let  me  have,  should  not 
have  been  in  trod  u  red  f 

10.  Let  me  may  also  be  translated  by  the  second  person  singular,  viz : 
laisse-moi  aller,  let  (thou)  me  go;  laisse-moi  prendre,  let  (thou)  me 
take,  &c. 

11.  Let  him  have  it,  moy  be  translated  in  two  ways:  first,  by  qu*U  rait, 
as  it  is  generally  in  grammars,  or,  secondly,  by  laissez-le  r avoir.  Let  ui 
write  them  ;  may  be  rendered,  first,  by  ecrivons-les,  or  lais  set-nous  lesicrirt. 
These  expressions,  however,  are  not  synonymous.  The  first,  meaning, 
we  must  set  about  writing  them,  the  second,  requesting  leave  to  do  it. 

12.  Come  and  see  me,  do.  Take  your  pencil  and  write,  are  expressions 
frequently  used  in  English.  The  French  sometimes  translate  them  literally, 
and  say :  prenez  votre  crayon  ct  dcrivez  ;  but  they  more  frequently  put  the 
second  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  instead  of  the  imperative,  as :  Prenet 
▼otre  crayon  pour  icrire  ;  ventz  me  voir,  je  vous  en  prie,  dtc.  ($  54,  Except 
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t  151.— SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.— Mode  Subjonctif. 
Present  Tense. — Prisent. 

1.  In  all  French  verbs,  it  ends  in  e,  es,  e,  ions,  iez,  etit. 

To  form  it,  attend  to  this  Rule  : — 1. 

1st  part. — The  third  person  plural  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  feksiht 
indicative  ;  from  which,  by  dropping  the  nt,  you  obtain  the  Jirst  and  third 
persons  singular.    An  s  added  to  either,  gives  the  second. 

2d  part. — The  Jirst  and  second  persons  plural  are  exactly  like  those  of  tht 
imperfsct. 

The  following  are  regularly  formed : — 

They  ils  quoiqu'ils      je  tn 

come,        viennent,    viennent,     vienne,     viennes, 
drinkj        boivent,     boivent,       boive,       boives, 


il 

sous 

VOUS 

nenne, 

\  enionc, 

veniez. 

boive, 

buvions, 

■uviez. 

Exceptions,  eight  in  all: — 

Litis  tinu/or  them  to  go  ;  me  to  go, 

II  est  Umps  qu'ils  aillent;  j'aille, 

9.  Although  they  can ;  I  can, 

Quoiqu'ils  puissent  j  puisne, 

3.  7s  ease  they  are  worth ;  I  am, 
Ba  eas  qu'ila  vaillent ;  i  vaille, 

4.  He  wishes  them  to  have  ;  me  to, 
//  veut  fit 'ils  aient ;  nie, 

5.  On  condition  they  will ;  I, 
A  condition  qu'ils  veuillent ;  veuille, 

6.  Not  that  they  know  of;  I  know  of,  thou, 
Pas  qu'ils  sachent ;  sache, 

7.  Without  their  being  so  ;  my, 
Sans  qu'ils  le  aoient ;  le  aois, 

8.  Tiey  had  better  do  it  ,*  I  had, 


thee  to  go,  him  to  go,  us  to  go,     youtogo 
tu  ailles,     il  ailles,     n.  alliona,  v.  allies. 


thou  canst,  he, 


puisses, 

thou  art, 

vailles, 

thee  to, 

aies, 

thou, 

veuillea, 


■achei, 
thy, 
le  sois, 
thou, 
le  fosses, 


puisse, 
he  is, 
vaille, 
her  to, 
ait, 

he,  her, 
veuille, 
he,  she, 
sache, 
his,  her, 
le  soit, 
he, 
le  fasse, 


we,  you  can. 

puissions,  puissiez 

we  are,  yon  are. 

va  lions,  valiez.i 

us  to,  you  to. 

ayons,  nyez. 

we,  you. 

voulions,  vouliez. 

we,  you. 

sachions,  sachiez. 

our,  your. 

Ie  soyons,  le  soyez. 

we,  you. 

fassionft..  fassiez. 


II  rant  mieuz  qu'ils  le  fassent ;  le  fasse, 

2.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  (as  its  name  implies)  depends  in 
French,  on  some  antecedent,  ending  with  que  or  qui,  which  antecedent 
governs  that  mooc  The  antecedent  nray  be  a  verb  or  a  conjunction.2  As 
the  indicative  is  the  mood  of  affirmation,  the  subjunctive  is  the  mood  of 
indecision,  of  doubt.  If  then  the  verbal  antecedent  affirms  with  precision,  with 
positiveness,  the  indicative  must  be  used  after  que  or  qui  ;  but  if  the  verbal 
antecedent  expresses  indecision,  doubt,  then  the  subjunctive  is  to  be  used 
after  the  connecting  word  que  or  qui.  For  instance,  when  we  say :  I  knots 
he  u  here,  lam  certain  that  he  is  here,  a  positive  affirmation  is  expressed,  by 
the  antecedent,  and  on  that  account  no  other  turn  could  be  given  to  the 
second  verb,  is  ;  it  would  be  contradictory  to  say :  I  am  certain  he  may  be 
here.    Hence,  the  indicative  is  used  after ;  and  we  must  say :  Je  sais,  j% 


l  Prevaloiry*  to  prevail,  is  regular  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  and  forme* 
from  prevalent,  they  prevail. 

S  The  conjunction  if  (si)  is  the  most  frequent  attendant  of  the  English  snbjnne- 
are;  bat  in  French  that  mood  is  seldom  governed  by  si,  which  is,  we  know,  usually 
ecmseoted  with  the  present  and  imperfect  indicative,  (46*,  Obs.  106—$  148,  N.  1.) 
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suis  certain  qu'il  est  id.  But  when  you  say :  It  is  possible,  it  is  doubtfei 
that  he  is  here,  indecision,  doubt,  is  expressed  by  the  antecedent,  and  another 
turn  may  be  given  to  the  second  verb,  such  as :  It  is  possible  he  stay  At 
here,  for  him  to  be  Acre— It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  here  or  not  ;  his  being 
here  is  doubtful,  and  consequently  the  subjunctive  must  be  used  after  it 
ll  est  possible,  il  est  douteux,  qu'il  soit  id.  Certainty  or  uncertainty  is  then 
the  great  theoretical  criterion  by  which  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  deter- 
mined or  ascertained.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  antecedent! 
that  always  require  the  subjunctive,  but  merely  to  some  particular  eases 
that  will  be  further  explained. 

Grammarians  have  given  rules  based  on  the  signifies/ion  of  verbs,  sayinf 
that  the  subjunctive  is  to  be  used  if  the  antecedent  expresses  surpiise,  de- 
spair, complaint,  admiration,  will,  wish,  consent,  forbidding,  hindrance, 
doubt,  fear,  ignorance,  apprehension,  order,  command,  and  they  generally 
wind  up  this  comprehensive  enumeration  by  the  very  definite  expression,  or 
any  affection  of  the  mind.  To  find  the  true  sense  of  a  verb,  requires  a  gram* 
matical  acumen,  not  generally  possessed  by  pupils ;  therefore,  as  something 
more  practical  is  desirable,  let  pupils  attend  to  the  following  Eule,  as  calcu- 
lated,, in  most  cases,  to  direct  them  accurately. 

Rule  2.  When  the  verb  in  the  second  part  is  connected  with 
1.  May,  2.  should,  3.  whether,  ^  or,  if  not  connected,  can 

4.  for  me  to  be,  thee  to  be,  or  any  other  infinitive,  (  be  turned  to  any  of  them, 

5.  my  being,  tfry  being,  or  any  other  prepent  par-  f  as  shown   above,  then 

ticiple  or  noun  ;  )  that  second  part  must  bi 

in  the  subjunctive  mood  in  French  ;  but  in  the  indicative,  if  no  such  alteration 
can  be  made.  As  a  further  illustration,  let  us  examine  the  following  sen* 
tences. 

1.  I  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  f  J^JT^/fl  *  *t  ***f£ 

8.  I  hope  to  be  laughed  at.  ]  may  *  *lter?d'  but  mark  lhe  dlSa' 

miyc  ic  vc  *««fc««*  «i.  ^  ence  m  the  0lleraUon 

1.  I  deserve  that  people  should  laugh  at  me. 

2.  I  hope  that  people  will  (not  should)  laugh  at  me. 

The  word  will  gives  to  the  second  sentence  a  decisive,  a  precise  meaning, 
which  is  not  conveyed  by  the  word  should  in  the  first.  Hence  the  second 
is  translated  in  French  by  the  future  of  the  indicative,  the  first  by  the  sub* 
junctive  present. 

1.  Je  mcrite  qu'on  se  moque  de  moi.  (sub.))      Do  the  two  verbs,  I  deserve 

2.  J'lspere  qu'on  se  moquera  de  moi.  (ind.)  5  and  /  hope,  express  affections 
of  the  soul  or  not  ?  How  inadequate  are  those  wholesale  rules  !  And  how 
perplexed  must  the  student  be  when  he  has  no  other  guide  ! 

As  a  first  corollary  to  Rule  2,  we  say  that,  after  a  French  verb,  fcllowed 
by  que  or  qui,  if  the  fcurth  or  fifth  English  form  above  is  to  be  translated,  it 
must  be  by  the  French  subjunctive.  He  wishes  me  to  laugh,  il  veut  que/1 
rie.    He  is  pleased  at  our  speaking,  il  est  content  que  nous  parlions. 

As  a  second  corollary,  that,  after  a  French  verb  followed  by  que  or  qui, 
the  infinitive  of  a  passive  verb,  that  can  be  changed  to  should,  must  be  trans- 
lated by  the  French  subjunctive,  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  on  as  a  nom> 
•ative,  as  in  the  example,  I  deserve  to  be  laughed  at.  (77l,  Note.l 
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3.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  superlative,  or  a  word  having  a  supeilative 
meaning ;  such  as  le  seul,  V unique,  the  only  one ;  le  premier,  the  first ; 
le  dernier,  the  last,  and  any  ordinal  number,  deuxieme,  &c,  the  subjunctive 
follows. 


The  gospel  is  the  finest  present  that 

God  has  made  to  man. 
|l   is  the  first,  the  last,  the  only 

▼3  ame  that  we  have. 


L'£vangile  est  le  plus  beau  present 
que  Dieu  ait  fait  aux  hommea. 

C'est  le  premier,  le  dernier,  lo  seul 
volume  que  nous  ayons. 

4.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  unipersonal  verb,  or  used  unipersonslly  r- 
He  must  come.  II  faut  qu'il  vienne. 

It  is  suitable  he  should  do  it.  II  convient  qu'il  le  fosse. 

It  is  right  for  him  to  know  it.  II  est  juste  qu'il  le  sache. 

Except :  Tl  s'ensttit,  it  follows ;  U  results,  it  results ;  il  arrive,  there 
happens,  and  il  est,  accompanied  by  an  adjective  denoting  evidence,  certaintv, 
probability  ;  such  as ;  clair,  clear ;  certain,  certain ;  ivident,  evident ;  ©rot, 
true;  probable,  pr)bable,  &c,  which  govern  the  indicative,  when  affirms- 
tively  used,  but  follow,  when  interrogative,  negative,  or  conditional. 

It  follows  from  it  that  you  are  my    II  s'ensuit,  il  rdsulte,  que  vous  etes 

friend.  mon  ami. 

It  often  happens  that  one  is  deceived.    II  arrive  sou  vent  qu'on  est  trompe. 

5.  When  the  antecedent  is  interrogative,  negative,  or  conditional.  (The 
words  peu,  little ;  a  peine,  hardly,  having  a  negative  meaning,  come  under 
this  rule.) 


I  believe  we  have  some. 
Do  you  believe  we  have  any? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any. 
We  have    but  few  men  who   can 

do  it. 
He  has  hardly  a  scholar  who  can 

translate  it. 
If  it  be  true  that  you  have  it,  is : 

If  it  is  true  that  you  have  it,  is : 


Je  crois  que  nous  en  avons. 
Croyez-vous  que  nous  en  ayons  t 
Je  ne  crois  pas  que  nous  en  ayons. 
Nous  avons  peu  d'hommes  qui  puis- 

sent  le  faire. 
II  a  a  peine  un  e*colier  qui  puisse  le 

trad  u  ire. 
S'il  est  vrsi  que  vous  Vayez  ;  while 
S'il  est  vrai  que  vous  I'avez ;  the  in- 


dicative  is  used  because  there  is  no  supposition,  no  condition  implied,  the 
meaning  being  positive,  Sines  you  have  it,  and  not  conditional,  ss  in  the 
first  sentence,  which  means :  Should  you  have  It. 

II  n'est  pas  certain,  vrai,  sur  que 
vous  soyez  mon  ami. 

II  n'  arrive  pas  sou  vent  qu'on  soit 
trompd  par  ses  amis. 


It  is  not  certain,  true,  sure,  that  you 

be  my  friend. 
One  is  not  frequently  deceived  by 
one's  friends. 


6.  Any  verb  expressing  fear,  such  as  craindre,  to  fear ;  avoir  peur,  to 
be  afraid ;  when  used  affirmatively,  governs  the  subjunctive  with  ne  before 
it.  But  ne  is  not  used  if  the  phrase  is  interrogative,  negative,  or  condi- 
tional. as1.) 

7.  When  the  verbs  mentioned  at  6  are  used  negatively,  they  govern  the 
wbjnactive  without  ne.  (78*.) 
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8.  The  verbs  dauter,  to  doubt,  and  nier,  to  deny,  when  negative,  requti 
ne  before  the  subjunctive.  (78*.) 

9.  The  conjunction  que  employed  in  the  second  member  of  a  sentence 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction  used  in  the  first,  governs  the  same 
mood  as  the  word  it  stands  for.  (78s.) 

10.  The  word  que,  used  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  si  and  of  ether  eon- 
Junctions  such  as  afin  que,  soit  que,  sane  que,  avant  que,  Sec.,  governs  Um 
ttib'anctive.  (78s.) 

1 ..  Quelque,  whatever,  wnatsoever  however,  is  connected  Li  three  ways 
and  always  governs  the  subjunctive. 

1st  wav.  Quelque  (before  an  adjective,  used  without  a  noun)  is  lndecli 
nable.  (801.) 

2d  way.  Quelque  before  a  noun  (accompanied  or  not  by  an  adjective! 
agrees  with  that  noun.  (801.) 

3d  wat.  Immediately  before  a  verb,  whatever,  whatsoever,  is  render  td,  ii 
French,  by  two  words,  quel  and  que.  And  then,  quel,  alone,  agrees  witi 
the  subject  of  the  verb — que  is  invariable.  (801.) 

12.  As  the  antecedent  belongs  to  the  indicative  mood,  it  is  necessary  tc 
give  rules  for  the  correspondence  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  sub 
junctive. 

1.  If  the  antecedent  is  present  or  future,  it  governs  the  present  or  perfect 
of  the  subjunctive. 


You  must  come. 

You  will  have  to  come,  (be  necessary 

for  you.) 
You  must  have  come  when  1  was  out. 


Ilfaut  que  vous  veniez. 
Jlfaudra  que  vous  veniez. 


11  faut   (ilfaudra)  que  vous  ssr/a 
venu  quandfitais  dehors. 

If  a  condition  is  annexed,  then  use  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect. 


I  do  not  think  you  would  do  it  if  you 

were  not  compelled. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  have  done  it 

hod  you  not  been  compelled. 


Je  ne  crois  pas  que  vous  le  fissiei 
5t  Von  ne  vous  y  contraignait. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  que  vous  I'eussiei 
fait  si  Ton  ne  vous  y  eut  contraint. 


2.  The  imperfect,  the  past  tenses,)  rri      •         r  *      j    *        +       ,*.«•» 
,d  the  coJtiLnd,  require  \  Tho  ,m^Ki  »nd  l*V**  <**> 


and 

I  was  not  certain  you  would  come. 
I  was  not  sure  you  would  have  come. 

I  wish  you  had  more  fortitude. 
(62s,  N.  2.) 


Je  nitais  pas  sur  que  vous  vtnssiet. 
Je  n'etais  pas  sur  que  vous  fussies 

venu. 
Je  voudrais  que  vous  eussiez  plus  dl 

fermete*. 


13.  Whatever  or  whatsoever  (meaning  all  things  soever)  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  quelque  chose  que  ou  quoi  que,  quoi  que  ce  soil  que,  when  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  only  by  quoi  que  ce  soit  oufut,  after  a  verb- 
The  subjunctive  follows  that  French  antecedent.  (801.) 

Whoever,  whomsoever,  qui  que  ce  soit,  qui  que  ce  fut,  also  governs  thl 
subjunctive.  (80^ 
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14.  1/  the  verb  which  follows  qui,  que,  dont,  de  ce,  out  expresses  doubt, 
uncertainty,  &c,  use  the  subjunctive.     If  not,  the  indicative.  (80s.) 

15.  The  subjunctive  is  employed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  to 
express  surprise,  a  desire,  or  an  imprecation  ;  and  also  instead  of  quand 
mime,  though,  or  si,  if,  suppressed.  (80*.) 

Imperfect. — lmparfaxt.  (79'.) 

ft  J  52. — The  Imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  formed  from  the  pritird, 
(681,  ft  153,)  by  changing  the  final  ai  into  asse,  for  the  verbs  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, and  by  adding  se  to  those  of  the  other  three  conjugations.  As 
the  preterit  has  four  sets  of  terminations:  1st,  ai;  2d,  is  ;  3d,  n$  ;  4th, 
ins;  this  imperfect  has  also  four.  The  first  set,  as  with  the  prettSrit, 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  first  conjugation.    Those  sets  are : — 


1st  Mt, 

asse, 

asset, 

at, 

assions, 

assiez, 

aueat. 

Id    "  " 

iue, 

isses, 

St, 

issions, 

issiez, 

issent. 

3d    " 

usee, 

usses, 

fit, 

U  SIKHS, 

assiez, 

ussent. 

Ith  " 

intae, 

insses, 

int, 

rossions, 

inssiez. 

inssent. 

Connecting  them  with  verbs,  we  will  have 

1st.  A. though  I  spoke,  quoique  je  par  las  st,         (from  parlai  ) 

Tu  parlasses,  U  parl2t,  nous  parlassions,  vous  par  lass  iez,  Us  parlatsetit. 


3d.  I  had  to  say,  to  tell, 
Tu  disses,       il  d\t,        nous  dissions, 

3d.  Whether  I  had, 
Tu  eusses,       il  eiit,       nous  eusssions, 

4th.  Provided  I  held,  I  kept, 
Tu  tinsses,     il  lint,       nous  tinssions, 


il  fallait  que  je  disse,       (from  dis.) 
vous  dlssiez,  Us  dissent. 

so  it  que  yeusse,  (from  jUus.) 

vous  eussitz,  Us  eussent. 

pourvu  que  je  tinsse,        (from  tins.) 
vous  tints tez,  Us  tinssent. 


No  exception.    Attend  to  your  list  of  antecedents. 

This  imperfect  is  used  after  the  indicative  imperfect,  all  past  tenses,  and 
ike  conditionnels.  (ft  151 — 2.) 
Perfect,  (page  418.)  1  Parfait. 

Pluperfect,  (p.  419.)  |  Plusqueparfait. 

ft  163.— INDICATIVE,  SECOND  IMPERFECT.*— Pritirit* 
The  Priiirit  of  the  indicative  mood  has,  for  regular  verbs,  three  sets  of 

*  Lindley  Murray  defines  it  thus :  "  The  imperfect  tense  represents  the  action  oi 
•vent, either  as  past  and  finished,  or  as  remaining  unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past: 
as,  "  1  loved  her  for  her  modesty  and  virtue,"  "  They  were  travelling  post  when  he 
met  them."  The  French  Preterit  corresponds  only  to  the  first  clause,  viz:  to  the 
action  or  event  past  and  finished,  or  to  R.  C.  Smith's  definition,  which  is:  The  im- 
perfect unse  expresses  what  took  place  in  time  past,  however  distant:  as,  "John 
died." 

t  I  merely  nee  the  word  Pritirit-Jrithont  the  adjective  difini  (usually  added)  be- 
cause the  pupil  will  more  easily  distinguish  the  two  tenses;  one  being  the  Pritirit^ 
another  the  Pritirit  antirieur,  (68s).  If  those  terms,  definite  and  indefinite,  were 
applied  to  the  English  tenses,  it  would  be  advisable,  perhaps  necessary  to  retaia 
them  in  French,  but  as  they  are  new  to  the  American  student,  they  are  more  per* 
pie xing  than  useful.  The  French  themselves,  in  speaking  of  that  tense,  call  it  more 
frequently  Pritirit,  than  Pritirit  difini.  After  all,  as  the  adjective  difini  would 
•ouvey  but  an  indefinite  idea  to  the  pupil,  its  use  may  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
44 
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terminations,  formed  from  their  past  participles.    By  changing,  fa  the  feat 
conjugation,  4  to 

at,    as,    a,    timet,    diet,    trent,    you  have  the  first  set. 
For  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations,  t  and  u  to 

is,    is,    it,    imct,    ties,    irent,    you  have  the  second  set. 
h  or  the  third  conjugation,  ft  to 

us,    us,    ut,    times,    ides,    urent,    you  have  the  third  set. 

The  pr&ent  of  all  regular  verbs,  without  exception,  may  be  formed  by 
the  rules  given  above.  The  first  set  belongs  exclusively  to  the  first  conj«< 
gation.  There  is  a  fourth  set,  viz:  ins,  ins,  int,  tnmes,  intes,  tares*, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  irregular  verbs  tenir,  venir,  and  theii 
compounds. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  THE  REGULAR    VERBS. 
Prtttrits. 
tu  il,  on 

parla«,      parlo, 
finu,         fintt, 
refill,       recvf, 
vendu,     vendtf, 

1.  These  rules  even  apply  to  many  of  the  irregular  verbs,  by  premising 
that  their  past  participles  in  t,  is,  it,  take  the  second  set,  viz :  is,  is,  it,  &c, 
while  those  ending  in  u  take  the  third  set,  viz :  us,  us,  ut,  &c,  if  not 
found  in  the  list  we  will  give  of  irregular  formations. 


In  Jin. 

Port. 

Passis. 

Je 

Parler, 

pnrU. 

parlat, 

Finir, 

fini. 

finu, 

Recevoir, 

recti. 

rec«*, 

Vendre, 

vend*. 

vendu, 

noni  rot  s       .  e,  elks 

parl&mes,    partite*,  parlto**, 
balnus,       Unites,      fimrmt, 
resumes,     ncUus,    n$ur$nt, 
vendlm**,  vendlfct,  veodmst. 


EXAMPLES   FOR  IRREGULAR   VERBS  FORMED   BT  THE   RULES. 


In/in 


Sentir,* 
Mettre,* 
Prendre,* 
Dire,* 


Part. 

Passis. 

senti. 

mil. 


pn%. 
dit 


Prtttrits  of  the  second  ut,  (tfe  la  2de  sirie.) 

tu  il,on  noui  voui      ilt,ellet 

sentii,      sentit,       eenttmee,  eentitea,  seatirent. 

mil,         mit,  ice. 

prii,         prit,  &c. 

dii,  dit,  Sec. 

Pritirits  de  la3me  sirie. 

counii,    courut,    courGmes,  coo rfi tea,  coa rarest 

connus,    eonnut,    4c. 

Sec. 
Fourth  set,  exclusively  for  tenir,  venir,  and  their  compounds. 
tins,  tim,         tint,         t  tnmes,       tfntes,      tinrent 

vim,  vins,        vint,         vinmei,      vtntei,     vinrent 

The  following  irregular  verbs  are  exceptions  to  the  rules : — 


Counr,*  couru 
ConnaIttf>,*  connu 
Vivre,*         vecu. 


Je 

sentia, 
mil, 
prie, 
dis, 

courus, 
connua, 
vecus, 


Tenir,* 
Venir,* 


tenu. 
vena. 


Infinitive. 

Couvrir,* 

Offrir,* 

Ouvrir,* 

Bouffrir,* 

Ifourir,* 

Vetir,* 

tfoir,* 

Pre  voir,* 

Ceindre,* 

Astreindre,* 

Craindre,* 


to  cover, 
to  offer, 
to  open, 
to  suffer, 
to  die, 
to  clothe, 
to  see, 
to  foresee, 
to  gird, 
to  restraih, 
to  fear, 


Past  Part. 

COUTJrt. 

oflert. 

ouvert. 

aouffert 

mort. 

vetu. 

vu 

prevu. 

ceint 

astreint 

craint 


Je  couvria, 
J'offriB, 
J'ouvris, 
Je  souflris, 
Je  mourn i, 
Je  vitii, 
Je  vis, 
Je  previa, 
Je  ceignis, 
J'aitreignii, 
Je  craiffnii, 


Preterit  Definite. 

is,    it,    fmes,    ftes,  ires! 


ut,  flmet,  fitea,a3ssf 
it,    tinea,    ftes,  iresft 
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is. 

015J 

Ta,fini'.!i-r. 

Pist  ran. 

Frr., 

terit 

Drfnii 

ti. 

KinpreimJre,* 

to  imprint, 

empreint. 

J'cmpreignis, 

IS, 

it, 

linen, 

itcs, 

irent 

Enfriendro,* 

to  infringe, 

enfreint. 

J'enfreignis, 

(( 

,4 

tt 

ti 

tt 

Epremdre,* 

to  squeeze, 

epreint. 

J'epreigms, 

(( 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Feindre,* 

to  feign, 

feint. 

Je  feignis, 

ft 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Joindre,* 

to  join, 

joint. 

Je  joignis, 

«t 

tt 

tt 

it 

M 

Oindre,* 

to  anoint, 

oint. 

J'oignis, 

It 

tt 

it 

it 

tt 

rein  ire,* 

to  paint, 

peint. 

ie  peignis, 

CI 

tt 

ft 

ti 

If 

Plaindre,* 

to  lament, 

plaint. 

Je  plaignis, 

c< 

tt 

tt 

ti 

ft 

Restreindn,* 

to  restrain, 

restraint. 

Je  restreignis 

tt 

tt 

tt 

fl 

Teindre,* 

to  dye, 

teint. 

Je  teignis, 

II 

tt 

it 

ct 

It 

Cuire,* 

to  cook, 

cuit. 

Je  cuisis, 

tt 

tt 

tt 

I 

Conduire,* 

to  conduct, 

conduit. 

Je  conduisis, 

It 

(C 

tt 

ti 

ff 

Construire,* 

to  construct. 

,  construit. 

Je  const  ruisia 

■f" 

(( 

tt 

ti 

* 

Detraire,* 

to  destroy, 

detruit. 

Je  detruisis, 

(( 

tt 

tt 

tt 

'f 

Enduire,* 

to  lay  over, 

enduit. 

J'enduisis, 

« 

if 

i: 

it 

u 

U  aire,* 

to  induce, 

induit. 

J'induisis, 

CI 

tt 

u 

If 

Instraire,* 

to  instruct, 

instruit. 

J'instruisis, 

it 

(t 

tt 

it 

ff 

Introduire,* 

to  introduce 

,  introduit. 

J'introduisis, 

'1 

it 

tt 

tt 

ft 

Redo  ire,* 

to  reduce, 

reduit. 

Je  reduisis, 

If 

(( 

u 

ti 

If 

Seduire,* 

to  seduce, 

seduit. 

Je  seduisis, 

ft 

tt 

u 

tt 

II 

Tradaire,* 

to  translate, 

traduit. 

Je  traduisis, 

<< 

tt 

tt 

it 

If 

Loire,* 

to  shine, 

lui. 

Je  luisis, 

it 

tt 

tt 

tt 

<< 

Noire,* 

to  hurt, 

nui. 

Je  nuisis, 

(< 

it 

it 

it 

II 

Coadre,* 

to  sew, 

cousu. 

Je  cousis, 

CI 

(C 

(( 

it 

(f 

Ecrire,* 

to  write, 

ecrit. 

J'ecrivis, 

u 

tt 

it 

it 

If 

Etre,* 

to  be, 

ete. 

Je  fus, 

fus, 

tut, 

Ames, 

ates, 

urent. 

Faire,* 

to  do, 

fait. 

Jefis, 

fis, 

fit, 

fimes,  fltes,  firent. 

Naltre,* 

to  be  bora, 

ne\ 

Je  naquis, 

i«, 

it, 

fines, 

Ites, 

irent. 

Vaincre,* 

to  vanquish, 

vaincu. 

Je  vainquis, 

<t 

tt 

«t 

ct 

it 

REMARK. 

The  learner  will  remark,  that  in  the  above  list  some  irregular  verbs  follow 
the  conjugation  of  others;  thus  we  see  three  verbs  conjugated  exactly  like 
couvrir,  to  cover,  viz :  offrir,  to  ofTer ;  ouvrir,  to  open  ;  soieffrir,  to  suffer : 
venir,  to  come,  we  see  conjugated  like  ienir,  to  hold ;  twelve  verbs  after 
ceindre,  to  gird ;  ten  after  cuire,  to  bake,  to  cook ;  and  one  after  luire,  to 
shine,  viz :  nuire,  to  hurt.  Now  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
pre'te'rit  dgfini  of  these  verbs,  but  for  all  the  other  tenses.  It  would  therefore 
be  of  essential  importance  to  the  learner  to  commit  them  to  memory  in  the 
order  we  have  given  them,  as  by  their  help  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
irregular  verbs  are  almost  overcome. 

USE  OF  THE  PRfrrfiRIT. 

2.  We  saw  (331)  that  the  parfait  not  only  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  pre- 
sent, but  also  refers  to  actions  past  at  a  time  wholly  expired.  Now  the 
student  must  be"  informed  that  the  pritirit  has  no  connexion  with  the 
prisent,  but  only  refers  to  "  action*  and  event*  past  and  finished  .*"  (Murray.* 
It  cannot  be  used  in  connexion  with  this  century,  this  year,  this  month,  this 
day  or  to-day,  this  morning,  because  the  time  is  not  wholly  expired ;  but  it 
may  be  used  in  connexion  with  last  century,  last  year,  etc.  and  with  yester. 
day,  because  the  time  is  then  wholly  past.  Hence,  yesterday,  limits  us 
approach  to  the  present.  Accordingly  we  may  say  t  Ji  lb  vd  Vaniie  der- 
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niire,  I  uaw  him  last  year  ;  le  mots  dernier,  last  month  ;  U  y  a  quinsejow 
a  fortnight  ago  ;  hier,  yesterday  ;  and  there  stops  the  use  of  the  pritML 
To  express  I  saw  him  to-day,  this  morning,  this  week,  &c,  say:  JeVot 
vu  uijourd'hui,  ce  matin,  cette  semaine,  &c,  and  not  je  le  vis  ;  bocaosi 
the  time  is  not  fully  past. 

In  colloquial  intercourse,  when  the  time  is  wholly  past,  the  pritirit  and 
par/ait  may  be  used  the  one  for  the  other,  that  is :  I  saw  him  last  week— 
Cssar  conquered  Gaul ;  may  be  translated  either  by  :  Je  le  vis  ou  je  f« 
vu  la  semaine  passee — Cesar  conquit  ou  a  conquis  la  Gaule.  But  when  Um 
time  is  unexpired,  the  pritirit  cannot  replace  the  par/ait.  So,  1  sold  nil 
house  this  year,  must  be  rendered  by  fai  rendu  ($145)  ma  maison  eettt 
mnnie-ci,  (time  unexpired,)  and  not  by  je  vendis  ($153)  ma  maison  eettt 
mnnie-ci. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  in  narrating  events  long  past,  or  historical  (acts, 
the  preterit  is  the  tense  to  be  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parfait.  At 
soon  as  he  saw  his  enemy,  he  drew  his  sword  and  began  with  him,  toe 
Desqu'il  vit  (not  a  vu)  son  ennemi,  ii  tira  son  epee  et  commenca  avec  lui, 
fee.  ($  153.) 

N.  6.  The  French,  to  give  more  animation  to  the  narration,  frequent/ 
use  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  preHerit,  and  say :  Dis  quil  voit  sou 
ennemi,  il  tire  son  epe*e  et  commence  avec  lui,  &c.  It  is  in  English  usually 
translated  by  the  imperfect,  although  they,  themselves,  use  the  present 
tense  for  the  same  purpose. 

$161.— PLUPERFECT  (68*)— PlusqueparfaU. 

Is  formed  from  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  with  the  past  participle,  and 
used  pretty  much  like  the  English  pluperfect. 

Had  you  not  spent  your  money  when  I  N'aviez-vous  pas  dlpense*  votre  ar- 
you  asked  me  for  some  f  I      gentquandvous  m*endemandatesf 

Besides  the  plus queparf ait  (68*)  formed  by  the  French  imparfait  and  past 
participle,  there  is  another  tense  formed  by  the  preterit  and  past  participle, 
called  Preterit  Antirieur,  (anterior,)  viz:  Tens  fini,  I  had  finished;  Net 
eumes  dine,  we  had  dined.  As  the  English  have  no  tense  corresponding  to 
it,  they  have  to  translate  both  this  tense  and  the  plusquepar/ait  exactly 
in  the  same  way;  consequently,  the  American  student  is  frequently  at  a 
loss,  to  know  which  of  the  French  tenses  he  is  to  select.  We  will  try,  by 
explanations  and  examples,  to  lessen  the  difficulty. 

The  imparfait  (591)  expresses  an  action  begun  but  not  ended,  or,  as  going 
on  at  the  past  time  spoken  of.  The  preterit,  (681,)  on  the  contrary,  referf 
to  an  action  or  event  past  and  finished,  or  of  which  the  time  is  fully  expired. 
It  is  this  distinction  of  the  simple  tenses,  which,  passing  into  the  compound, 
must  be  kept  in  view,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  will  enable  the  learaei 
to  choose  the  proper  French  tense. 
As  there  is  no  English  tense  corresponding  to  tho  French,  I  offer 

$155.— The  2d  PLUPERFECT.— Pritirit  Antirieur. 

The  Present  Anteriour  (68*)  is  formed  by  the  pritirit  of  the  auxiliary  md 
U*  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be  conjugated. 
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It  expresses  an  action  quickly  or  instantaneously  done,  and  is  seldom 
used,  except  after  the  adverbial  conjunctions, 


Aussitot,    or   shot   que,    dcs  que, 

d'abord  que. 
Aprcs  que.  Lorsque,  quand. 

Pas  plutot.  A  peine. 

EXAMPLES. 

II  eut  fini  en  un  moment  (instanter.) 
Aussitdt  que  feus  Jini  mon  omrage. 

je  le  lui  portai. 
Quand  je  me  /us  habilli,  je  sort  is. 


As  soon  as, 

After.  When. 

No  sooner.  Scarcely. 

He  has  done  in  a  moment. 

As  soon  as  I  had  done  my  work,  I 

carried  it  to  him. 
When  1  had  dressed  myself,  I  went  out, 

For  its  practical  use,  the  student  may  be  governed  by  the  following  plain 
directions.  In  similar  sentences,  there  are  usually  two  tenses,  one  simple 
and  one  compound. 

Rule  1. — If  the  adverbial  conjunction,  when,  as  soon  as,  &c,  is  befort 
vhe  simple  tense,  the  compound  tense  is  necessarily  the  plusqueparfait.  (68s. 

Rule  2. — If  the  conjunctive  adverb  is. before  the  compound  tense,  tha<, 
compound  tense  must  again  be  the  plusqueparfait,  provided  the  simple  tense 
is  an  imparfait,  but  should  the  simple  tense  be*  preterit,  then  the  compound 
tense  must  be  the  preterit  antirieur.  (68s.) 

%  166.— INFINITIVE.— Infinity. 
1.  Prepositions,  in  English,  govern  the  present  participle,  except  to, 
which  governs  the  infinitive.    On  the  contrary,  the  infinitive  is  governed  bj 
every  French  preposition,  except  the  preposition  en,  which  governs  the 
present  participle. 


He  speaks  of  coming. 

We  like  to  walk,  after  we  have  done 

our  duty. 
After  coming,  he  rested. 
After  dressing,  we  went  out. 


II  parle  de  venir. 

Nous  aimons  a  promener,  apris  avoir 

fait  notre  devoir. 
A  pre  s  itre  arrive,  il  se  reposa. 
Apris  nous  itre  habilles,  nous  sot 
times. 

Remark  that  the  French  preposition  apris  is  always  followed  by  the  infi- 
nitive of  the  auxiliary  avoir  or  itre;  while  in  English  the  present  participle 
of  those  auxiliaries  having  and  being,  are  usually  left  out  and  replaced  by 
the  present  participle  of  the  following  verb.    For  instance,  instead  of 
After  having  drunk  his  tea,  he  felt  I  Apris  avoir  bu  son  the\  il  se  trouva 

better ;  I      mieux  ;  (401),  (R.  1,  N.  1.) 

You  may  say :  After  drinking  his  tea,  &c. ;  but  the  French  cannot  be  con 
tracted. 

2.  When  two  verbs  come  together,  without  being  joined  by  a  conjunction, 
the  latter  is  governed  by  the  former  in  the  infinitive,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  a  preposition. 

Important  Remark. — If  the  verb  has  no  preposition,  it  may  receive  any 
one  the  sense  requires  ;  but,  if  it  has  a  particular  one,  that  particular  ens 
rejects  every  other,  and  must  invariably  attend  the  verb.    It  is  so  in  English 
44* 
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M  well  as  in  French.  For  instance,  as  the  i  erbe  will,  dare,  let,  &c,  heft 
no  preposition,  we  must  say  without  preposition,  /  will  smu,  1  dare  toy,  1 
Jet  go  ;  and  not  with  the  preposition  to,  or  any  other,  J  will  to  say,  etc.  On 
the  contrary,  to  like,  to  have,  &c,  requiring  the  preposition  to,  we  must 
say,  I  like  to  see,  1  have  to  write,  &c,  and  not,  without  any,  J  like  tee,  I 
have  write,  &c.  It  is  the  same  in  French.  The  verbs  vouloir,  oser,  hitter, 
&c,  requiring  no  preposition,  we  must  say,  je  veux  dire,  fose  dirt,  je 
laisse  aller ,  nnd  not  je  veux  a  dire,  fose  pour  dire,  Slc.  On  the  contrary, 
timer,  avoir,  &c,  taking  a,  we  must  say,  faime  d  voir,  fai  d  ecrire,  &&, 
tnd  not  faime  voir,  fai  ecrire,  ccc. 

3.  Sometimes  the  English  verb  requires  no  preposition,  while  tho  Flinch 
has  one — To  answer,  ripondre  a,  (211.)  Sometimes  the  English  has  one,  sod 
the  French  none — To  listen  to,  ecouter,  (25s.)  At  other  times  the  English 
has  of,  and  tho  French  «i—  To  think  of,  penser  d,  (53*.)  Then  the  English 
has  to,  and  the  French  de — To  permit  to,  permettre  de,  (65*.)  But  in  everj 
case  each  English  and  each  French  verb  retains  its  own  particular  struc- 
ture. ($50.) 

4.  French  Verbs  that  govern  others  without  a  preposition: — 


Ainur  mieux ; 
Aller; 
Aptrcevoir; 
Assurer  ; 
Croire  ; 
Compter; 
Daigner  ; 
Dictarer  ; 
Devoir  ; 
Entendre  ; 
Envoyer; 
Espirer  ; 
Faillir ; 
Faire  ; 
Fallrr; 
$*Imaginer  ; 
Laisser  ; 
Nier; 
Oser; 
Paraltre  ; 
Penser; 
Pritendre; 
Pouvoir; 
Reconnoitre  ; 
Regarder  ; 
Retourner  ; 
Savoir  ; 
Sembler  ; 
Souhaiter; 


J' aim©  mieux  lefainA 
A  lions  nous  promener. 
Je  l'apercois  mouvoir 
II  assure  Vavoir  fait. 
II  croit  me  tromper. 
II  compte  partir  sous  pea. 
Daignez  me  dire  qusnd. 
II  declare  le  savoir. 
II  doit  me  V envoyer. 
Je  l'entends  parler. 
Envoyez-le  chercher. 
J'espere  le  rencontrer. 
II  a  failli  me  voir. 
Qu'avez-voas  fait  venir  ? 
II  faul  lui  aider. 
Je  m'imagine  y  ttre. 
Laissez-le  dire  et  faire. 
II  nie  Vavoir. 
II  n'ose  Vavouer. 
II  parait  V entendre. 
II  a  pense  tomber. 
Pretend-il  lo  faire  T 
II  n'a  pas  pu  me  le  dire. 
Je  reconnais  Vavoir  dit. 
Je  vous  regarde  faire. 
Elle  retourna  la  voir. 
II  sait  ou  la  trouver. 
Elle  semhle  avoir  pe*jr. 
Je  souhaite  la  voir.* 


I  would  rather  do  it. 
Let  us  go  to  take  a  walk. 
I  perceive  it  move. 
He  asserts  to  hart  dose  it 
He  thinks  to  deceive  ma. 
He  purposes  to  go  soon. 
Deign  to  tell  me  when. 
Ha  declares  he  knows  it. 
He  is  to  send  it  to  me. 
I  hear  him  speak. 
Send  for  it,  or  to  fetch  iU 
I  expect  to  meet  him. 
He  missed  seeing  me. 
What  did  you  send  for? 
It  is  necessary  to  help  him. 
I  fancy  myself  to  be  there. 
Let  him  say  and  do. 
He  denies  having  it. 
He  dares  not  confess  it. 
He  seems  to  understand  it. 
He  had  like  to  have  fallen. 
Does  he  pretend  to  do  it! 
He  could  not  tell  it  me. 
I  acknowledge  to  hats  said  i« 
I  am  looking  at  you  doing  it. 
She  returned  to  see  him. 
He  knows  where  to  find  her. 
She  seems  to  be  afraid. 
I  wish  to  see  \»er. 


i  Aimer  mieux,  vala'.r  mieux  followed  by  another  verb  in  the  infinitive,  require  * 
■•fore  the  second  infinitive;  as, 

I  would  rather  stay  than  go.  I  J'aimsrais  mieux  rester  que  eVy  aller. 

It  is  better  to  go  than  stay  alone.  I  II  vaut  mieux  y  oiler  que  do  tester  seal. 

«  Souhaiter  may  also  be  used  with  de;  as,  Je  soukaiu  ds  voir,  or  de  fc  voir, 
e/ish  to  see  him. 


if  A 


!     A 

J 


1     « 
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SeuUnir; 
Valoir  ncjoux, 
Vtnirj 
Voir; 
Vouloir; 


II  soatient  V avoir  vu. 
II  vaut  mieux  lui  icrire.l 
Viendrez-vous  me  voir:* 
Je  vois  venir  voire  soeur. 
Elle  ne  veut  pas  rtster. 


He  maintains  he  hoe  sees  it. 
It  is  better  to  write  to  her. 
Will  you  come  to  see  met 
I  see  your  sister  coming. 
She  will  not  stay. 


5.  French  Verbs  and  Adjectives  that  govern  the  following  infinitivt 
by  means  of  the  preposition  a. 
N.  B.  This  usually  takes  place  after  nouns,  used  in  a  partitive  sense;  as  i 


He  baa  pleasure  in  seeing  her. 
U  there  vanity  in  thinking  so  f 
a'Abaiseer  a,  Stoop  to. 

Accoutumer  a,       Accustom  to. 

Admettre  d,  Admit  to. 

Admirable  d,  de,3   Wonderful  to. 

Affreux  a,  de,3        Drtadful  to. 

Agreable  a,  de,3     Agreeable  to. 

Aider  a, 


Aimer  a, 

Aise  a, 

Amuser  a, 

Animer  d, 
s'Appliqner  a, 

Apprendre  a, 
s'Appreter  a, 

Aspirer  a, 

Assida  a, 
s'Attacher  a, 

Aatoriser  d; 

Avoir  a, 

Beau  a,  de,3 

Bon  a,  ae,3 

Charmant  a, 

Chercher  a, 

Condamner  a, 

Condescend™  d, 

Consister  a, 

Contraindre  d,  de,*  Compel  to, 

&±tribuer  d,<        Contribute  to 

Demander  d,  Ask  to. 

Depenser  a,  5pefi<f  to,  in. 

Dernier  a,  L<w<  to. 


Help  to. 
Ltifce  to. 
Easy  to. 
Amuse  to,  with. 
.Aaifnats  to. 
-4pp/y  to. 
Learn  to. 
Get  ready  to. 
Aspire  to. 
.iuufoouj  to. 
Sadt  to. 
Authorise  to. 
/faoe  to. 
Fine  to. 
Good  to. 
Cnarintng-  to. 
Seek  to. 
Condemn  to. 
Condescend  to, 
Consist  to,  in. 


II  a  du  plaisir  a  la  twir.  (21*,  25s.) 

Y  a-t-il  de  la  vanite  a  le  penser  * 

D6sagreable  a,  de,S  Disagreeable  xo. 

Destiner  a, 

Determiner  a, 

Difficile  a,  de,3 

Diligent  a, 

Disposer  a, 

Dormer  a, 
s'Echauffer  a, 
s'Efforcer  a, 

Effroyable  a,de,3 

Employer  a, 

Encourager  a, 

Enclin  a, 

Engager  a, 

Enhardir  a, 

Enseigner  a, 
s'Etudier  a, 

Etre  a, 

Exact  a, 

Exercer  a, 

Exciter  a, 

Expose r  a, 

Facile,  d,  de? 
■e  Fatiguer  a, 

Forcer  a,  «*e,* 

Gagner  a, 

Habile  a, 

Habituer  a, 

Hesiter  a, 

Horrible  a,  rfe,3 

Inciter  a, 


Destine  to. 
Resolve  upon. 
Difficult  to. 
Diligent  to 
Dispose  to. 
Give  to. 
Heal  to. 

Spend  one' j  *e?/tc  ,in. 
Frightful  to. 
Employ  to,    F/m  to. 
Encourage  to. 
Inclined  to. 
Induce  to. 
Embolden  to. 
Teaen  to. 
Study  to. 
.Be  to. 
£xaef  to. 
Exercise  to. 
Excite  to. 
Expose  to. 
.Eajy  to. 
Gel  ft'rea*  with. 
Force  to. 
Gatn  to. 
Clever  to. 
Jceuitom  to. 
Hesitate  to. 
Horrid  to. 
Jne*<e  to. 


l  See  Note  2,  page  523. 

s  Fentr  used  for  fo  be  /imi ,  to  Aare  /*st,  requires  de  before  the  following  inf  nitive  { 
and  in  the  sense  of  to  happen,  it  requires  d;  as : 

I  have  just  seen  her.  I  Je  viens  dk  la  voir. 

If  she  should  happen  to  know  it.  I  St  elle  venait  a  le  savoir. 

»  These  adjectives  require  d,  when  the  verb  which  precedes  them  has  a  personal 
nominative ;  they  require  de,  when  the  nominative  is  impersonal  ?  Ex. 
Cela  est  agr table,  6 on,  beau,  a  voir,  a  dire,  k/aire.  That  is  agreeable,  fine  to  see,  ka 
fl  est  agrtable,  6on,  beau,  de  voirt  de  dire,  de/aire.    It  is  agreeab'e,  fine  to  ere,  &6 

4  De  or  a,  as  it  sounds  best,  in  the  active  sense ;  always  de  in  tie  passive;  as, 
d»  m'a  oMtffl  de  or  a  lefaire.  |  They  have  obliged  me  fo  do  it. 

I'ct*  *l<  oft/iffe'  de  le  /aire.  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  it. 
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Ingeuienx  a, 

Ingenious  to. 

Preparer  d, 

Prepare  ux 

Ibviter  a, 

lnviu  to. 

Pret  d, 

Ready  Xo 

l*nid  d, 

l/ff/y  to. 

Prompt  d, 

Quirk  to. 

Lent  d, 

5/ote  to. 

Propre  a, 

Fit  to. 

} 

M-inquer  d, 

Own  to. 

Recommencer  a, 

Begin  again  te 

aeMettre  d, 

Set  about  to 

Renoncer  a, 

Renounce  to. 

\m 

Montrer  dt 

Show  to. 

Reanudre  a, 

Resolve  to. 

.    W 

Ohliger  d,  aV,l 

Oblige  to. 

Raster  d, 

Stay  to. 

e'Obs.  nor  d, 

Obstinate  to. 

Reuaair  a, 

Succeed  to,  in 

f  **. 

OccLpfe  d, 

£««y  to. 

Semr  a, 

Serve  to. 

I 

■'Opinintrer  d, 

Obstinate  to. 

Soigneux  a, 

Careful  to. 

,      1 

Parvcnir  d, 

„4rnre  to. 

Soager  a, 

Think  of. 

'i    l 

Passer  d, 

Speiuf  in. 

Sujet  a, 

Subject  to,  iff* 

\    - 

Penser  d, 

TAin*  of. 

Ticher  d, 

jiiw  at. 

Perdre  d, 

Lom  in. 

Tarder  d, 

D«tey  to. 

i   - 

Pe renter  d, 

Persist  in. 

Tend  re  a, 

Tims!  to. 

MPiaire  d, 

Delight  in. 

Terrible  a,  dV,l 

Terrible  \o 

1 

Porter  d, 

Indues  to. 

Travaitler  a, 

Work  to. 

,     L 

Premier  d, 

Ftr«  to. 

Venir  a, 

Corns  to. 

4    H 

6.  French  Verbs  and  Adjectives 

which  govern  tiw 

following  lnfiaitm 

IS 

by  means  of  tho 

preposition  aV. 

I* 

N.  B.    This  usually  happens  after 

nouns  used  in  t  definite  sense. 

,     N 

He  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

11  a  le  plaisir  de  la  voir. 

!  * 

She  has  the  vanity  to  think  so. 

Elle  a  la  vanite  de  le  croire. 

'" 

s'Abstenir  de, 

Abstain  from. 

Decourager  de, 

Dtmevref*  wifi. 

'    f 

Accuser  de, 

j4ff«M  of. 

Defend  re  de. 

Jereto*  to. 

' 

Achever  de, 

PtiitjA  to. 

we  Depecher  de, 

Make  hosts  to 

Affecter  de, 

4/f««rf  to. 

Deeeaperer  de, 

Despair  to. 

AffligeoV, 

Afflicted  to. 

Deairer  de. 

17m*  to. 

Aise  de, 

Cr/oJ  to. 

Determiner  de, 

Determine  to. 

<"  i 

Apprehender  de, 

Pear  to. 

Detourner  de, 

Direr t  from. 

1 

■'Attend re,  d>,  d,3 

Expect  to. 

Differer  de, 

D«/«r  to,  Dt/ey* 

Avertir  d>, 

Warn  to. 

Dire  de, 

IW/to. 

s'Aviser  d>, 

JBetAtfi*  to. 

Diacontinner  de, 

DtacoitftftiM  to. 

Blamer  d"«, 

Blame  to. 

Diaconvenir  de, 

Disown  to. 

<• 

Capable  a>, 

Capable  of,  to. 

Dispenser  de, 

Dispense  with. 

Cesser  de, 

Ceas«  to. 

Diaauader  de, 

Dia*«a4«  from. 

Chare  ?r  c/«, 

Charge  to. 

Doux  de, 

Pfaueatf  to. 

Charmed*;,  RaYid,6,De//gAted'  with 

Kcnre  de, 

Ifn7«  to. 

; 

Cnmmunder  rf«, 

Command  to. 

a'KfTorrer  de, 

.gjufcarer  to. 

Commencer  de,  d 

,8  J>t?rn  to. 

Knjoindre  de, 

Enjoin  to. 

Conjurer  a>, 

Entreat  to. 

Kmpecher  de, 

Prtt*»xto. 

Conseiller  de, 

jltiritt  to. 

s'Kmpresser  de, 

.Eater  to. 

l 

Consoler  d>, 

Con.io/«  for. 

'Knnuye  de, 

Ttre4  Of. 

Content  de, 

Con*«if  tr>. 

Knmge  de, 

fftntfee*  at. 

Continuer  de,  d,3 

Continue  to. 

Kntreprendre  de, 

Undertake  to. 

Con va mere  de, 

Conrinee  of. 

Kssayer  de,  d,* 

Try  to. 

Convenir  c/«, 

jl£re«  to. 

Klnnnbde, 

.isteauaaet  at 

Cniindre  </«, 

JVar  to. 

Kviter  de, 

Ar+idw. 

*    i 

Curieux  de, 

Cert'ov*  to. 

Excuser  de, 

Excuse  to. 

l  See  Note  4 ,  page  5'23.  *  See  Note  3,  "page  5S3. 

s  Aa  it  aounds  Iwst,  i.  e.,  d>  to  avoid  the  sound  of  aeverai  4,  and  4  to  »-*Hd  til 
■mud  of  several  d* 
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Mtdtf 

Exempt  fronn. 

Plaindre  de, 

ir  de,  A,i 

FrAorf  to. 

Possible  de, 

'«, 

Sorry  to. 

Prescnre  de, 

.de, 

FWyn  to. 

Pressor  de, 

'» 

Finish  to. 

Pner  de, 

de, 

Flatter  to. 

Prnmettre  de, 

de, 

TaJfce  car*  to. 

Proposer  de, 

td4, 

ScoW  for. 

Recommandet  de 

'«, 

i/ww  to. 

Refuser  de, 

x  de, 

Happy  to. 

Regretter  de, 

iblede 

Impossible  to. 

seRejouirde, 

>lede, 

Incapable  of. 

Remercier  de, 

rde, 

Inspire  to. 

so  Repentir  de, 

propoe  de, 

TAinJfc  proper  to. 

Reprocher  de, 

»> 

Swear  to. 

Resoudre  de, 

ei 

J«*l  to. 

Risquer  de, 

*> 

Tired  of,  with. 

Rougir  de, 

«, 

.if  /tterfy  to. 

Satisfait  de, 

A, 

Send  word  to. 

Solliciter  de, 

irde, 

Fail  to. 

Sonuner  de, 

ir  de, 

Threaten  to. 

se  Soucier  de, 

*, 

Deserve  to. 

Souhaiter  de, 

lire  de, 

Necessary  to. 

Soupf  onner  de, 

irdi, 

Neglect  to. 

ae  Souvenir  de, 

«» 

G»^«r  to. 

Suffire  de, 

»<b, 

Omit  to. 

Sugg'  rer  de, 

erde, 

Order  to. 

Supplier  de, 

de, 

Forget  to. 

Sur  de, 

ner  de, 

Forg-ire  for. 

Surpris  de, 

trede, 

Permit  to. 

Tacher  de, 

Jer  de, 

Persuade  to. 

Tarder  de, 

*, 

Pretend  to. 

se  Vanter  de, 

b  "French  infinitive  preceded 
jprticiple  after  the  verb  to  be. 
riling  t    You  were  reading. 
m  be  working  t 
ild  be  walking, 
i  be  ringing  t 
ay  be  sleeping, 
night  bo  fishing, 
be  dof*g  no  master  what, 
ust  como. 
it  be  practising. 


Pity  to,  for. 
Possible  to. 
Prescribe  to. 
Prew  to. 
Request  to. 
Promise  to. 
Propose  to. 
Recommend  to 
Refuse  to. 
Aeffref  to. 
Rejoice  to 
TAan&  for. 
Repent  of,  to. 
Reproach  for. 
Resolve  to. 
J?a*  to. 
£2««A  to. 
Satisfied  to,  wttft. 
So/sctf  to. 
Summon  tr. 
Care  to. 
TTwA  to. 
Suspect  to. 
Renumber  to. 
Sufficient  to. 
Suggest  to. 
Fnfreaf  to. 
Sure  to. 
Surprised  to. 
Endeavor  to. 
La»f-  to. 
•Bt»»<  of. 

by  «i,  is  used  to  translate  the  English 
(761,  *  144—6.) 

Suts-je  a  emre  f     Vous  e*uez  e}  Krs. 

Seras-tu  a  travailler  t 

Nous  serions  a  nous  promener. 

Qui  peut  etre  et  sonner  t 

lis  peuvent  Stre  a  dormir. 

On  pourrait  §tre  a  pecher. 

Qu'elle  soit  a  /aire  n'importe  quoi, 
il  faut  qu'elle  vienne. 

II  faut  qu'elle  soit  a*  pratiquer. 


*  157.— PAST  PARTICIPLE.— Participe  Passe. 

(3V)  we  saw  that  the  Past  Participle,  (Participe  Passi,)  was  usually 
fter  the  auxiliaries  avoir,  to  have,  etre,  to  be,  to  form  the  past 
3und  tenses.     [Young  pupils,  attend  carefully  to  this  direction.] 

k*n.        Iladtt  thou  given  t     l  J'at  vu.        As-tu  donne*  ? 
have  written.  (581.)  |  II  aura  ecrit. 


l  fee  Note  3,  page  5M. 
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144       1 


She  may  have  left. 
We  would  have  gone  out.  (60*.) 
They  would  have  arrived  sooner. 
Would  you  have  dressed  yourselves  f 

Those  young  ladies  would  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  music. 

Although  she  made  a  mistake. 

Thou  must  have  been  afraid. 

Me  did  not  think  you  would  have 
spoken  so  well  and  so  long. 

2.  Since  the  past  participle  is  connected  sometimes  with  Are,  sometimei 
with  avoir,  we  must  give  rules  on  the  subject. 

When  connected  with  if  re,  the  participe  passi  is  considered  as  an  adjec- 
tive, and  agrees  with  the  nominative  or  subject  of  the  verb  itre,  to  be.  That 
takes  place  in  passive  verbs,  (421,)  and  in  the  neuter  verbs  that  take  ICrtfef 
an  auxiliary,  (34*.)    In  passive  verbs, 

A  gentleman  must  translate      1  am  known,  by 

I  am  known,  by 

We  are  praised,  by 

We  are  praised,  by 


Elle  pect  avoir  bias*. 
Nous  eerions  aortia. 
lis  seraient  arrives  pins  tot 
Vous    aeriez-vous     habilles  f 

*  160—2.) 
Ces    demoiselles    ae    seraient  tp> 

pliqueea  a  la  musique. 
Quoiqu'elle  ae  so  it  trompee. 
II  faut  que  tu  aies  eu  peur.  (79*.) 
II  ne  croyait  pas  que  vous  eoanei 

parle  si  bien  et  si  long-temps.  (7*.) 


A  lady  must  translate 
Boys  must  translate 
Girls  must  translate 


Je  suis  connu. 
Je  suis  causae. 
Nous  sowtrn 
Nous  sowmes  lemief. 


With  neuter  verbs  having  itre  for  auxiliary,  say : 


Jean,  seras-tu  revenu  a  9  heures? 


Ue  was  born.  She  was  born.        II  est  ne\  Elle  est  nee. 

They  were  born,  (m.)    These  ladies    lis  sont  nes.       Cea  dames  sontnees. 

were  born. 
John,  wilt  thou  have  returned  by  9 

o'clock  t 
She  would  not  have  died  so  soon.         Elle  ne  aerait  pas  morte  si  tot 

3.  Connected  with  avoir,  the  participe  passi  agrees,  not  with  the  nomi- 
native or  subject,  but  with  the  direct  object  {rigime  direct,  $43)  of  the  par* 
ticipe,  when  that  rigime  precedes  the  participe,  but  not  when  it  comes  after. 

The  rigime  indirect  ($  44)  has  no  influence  on  the  pari  tape. 

Have  you  received  my  letters  t  |  Avez-vous  recu  me*  letire*  t    The 

regime,  met  let t res,  coming  after  recu,  the  participe  does  not  change.  Bat, 
in :  The  letters  which  you  have  received,  the  regime,  idakA,  preceding  the 
participe,  the  latter  must  agree  with  the  former,  and  be  feminine  plural. 
Hence  the  French  phrase  "s:  Les  lettres  que  vous  avez  recues. 


Nous  avona  corrigi  lea  themes  que 

vous  avez  icrits  et  envoy  it. 
Combien  de  coups  avez-vous  tiris  t 


We    have    corrected  the  exercises 

that  you  have  written  and  sent. 
How  many  shots  did  you  firet 

Combien  de  coups,  the  rigime,  being  before,  the  participe  is  declinable. 
I  have  fired  six.  |  J'en  ai  tiri  six. 

Here  the  rigime  is  six  ;  and  as  it  comes  after  the  particiye,  the  latter  ■ 
indeclinable.  (311.) 
4,  The  objective  pronowtv  en  mvj  ta  rigime  direct  ($43)  or 
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044,)  but  the  participe  is  never  declinable  after  it ;  because  en  has  neither 
gender  nor  number,  and  consequently,  when  rigime  direct,  it  canno 
change  the  participe.    As  regime  indirect,  it  has  no  influence  on  it. 


Have  you  gathered  any  flowers  ? 
I  have  gathered  some. 
lie  has  not  answered  the  two  letters 
he  has  received  from  them. 


Avez-vous  cueilli  des  fleurs  f 
Vcn  ai  cueilli.  ($  43.) 
II  n'a  pas  repondu  auz  deux  lettrea 
quil  en  a  recues.  ($  44.) 

Here  the  participe  is  recues,  fern,  pi ur.,  not  on  account  of  en,  rigxme  indi- 
rect, but  of  que,  its  regime  direct,  which  precedes,  and  with  which  it  most 
agree,  independently  of  en. 

5.  The  rule  given  at  3  is  easily  observed  in  plain  and  ordinary  cases  in 
which  the  rigime  direct  is  easily  distinguished;  but  there  are  sentences,  in 
which  even  grammarians  can  hardly  decide.  Without  presenting  those 
knotty  points  to  the  student,  I  will  give  him  the  principle  by  which  he  is  to 
be  guided,  and  leave  the  rest  to  his  judgment. 

Sometimes  after  the  participle,  preceded  by  an  object,  there  is  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive  ;  then  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  object  is  governed 
by  the  participle,  or  by  the  infinitive  which  follows  it. 

If  the  object  is  governed  by  the  participle,  the  participle  must  be  of  the 
same  gender  and  number  as  that  object.    Ex. : 
The  letter  I  have  given  him  to  copy.  ]  La  lettre  que  je  lui  ai  donnie  &  copier. 

If  the  object  is  governed  by  the  infinitive  which  follows  the  participle,  the 
participle  has  no  agreement  with  the  object.    As : 
The  letter  I  have  told  him  to  copy.     |  La  lettre  que  je  lui  ai  dit  de  copier.1 

The  participles  plu,  pleased  ;  du,  owed,  ought ;  pu,  been  able,  and  voulu, 
keen  willing;  do  not  agree  with  the  object  that  precedes  them,  because  the 
infinitive  of  the  foregoing  verb  is  understood  after  them.    Ex. : 
I  have  done  him  all  the  services  that  |  Je  lui  ai  rendu  tous  les  services  que 

I  have  been  able,  (to  do  understood.)  I      que  j'ai  pu ,  (lui  rendre  understood.) 

*  157*.— PRESENT  PARTICIPLE.— Participe  Prisent. 

The  Present  Participle  in  English  is  used  after  every  preposition  except 
the  preposition  to,  and  it  enters  in  the  formation  of  every  tense  of  almost 
every  verb,  as :  I  am  speaking,  I  was,  have  been,  had  been,  shall  be,  shall 
have  been,  &c.  &c,  speaking  ;  while  in  French,  it  is  excluded  from  those 
tenses,  and  is  much  used  only  in  connexion  with  the  preposition  en,  the 

l  If  yon  are  uncertain  whether  the  object  is  governed  by  the  participle,  or  by  the 
imfiniti/e  which  follow*  it,  transpose  the  words,  and  see  after  which  the  object  may 
■ore  properly  be  placed. 

If  the  object  can  be  placed  after  the  participle,  as  in  the  first  instance,  The  lette* 
1  have  given  him  to  copy,  which  may  be  turned,  I  have  given  him  the  letter  to  copy, 
the  participle  given  governs  the  object  letter,  and  it  must  agree  with  it. 

If  the  object  comes  more  properly  after  the  infinitive,  as  in  the  second  instance. 
The  letter  J  have  told  him  to  copy,  which  might  be  turned,  I  have  told  him  to  cop% 
the  Utter,  (not,  the  letter  to  copy,)  the  object  Utter  is  governed  Yrj  \ta  ta&sixta*  \» 
•spy,  and  the  pa-ticipl*  has  no  agreement  with  it. 
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only  one  which  in  that  language  governs  the  present  participle.  In  c 
quencc  of  that  radical  difference,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  direct  tht 
attention  of  the  pupil  to  that  part  of  the  verb,  for  fear  that  its  knowledge 
should  lead  him  into  constant  errors,  whilst  a  want  of  it  could  not  be  felt, 
since  the  French  construction  does  not  require  it.  But  now  that  he  has  gone 
through  the  various  portions  of  the  verb,  and  that  the  same  danger  is  not  to 
be  apprehended,  we  proceed  to  its  introduction.  As  the  present  participle 
always  ends  in  ant,  and  is  invariable,  it  is  attended  with  no  difficulty. 

1.  It  is  formed  from  the  first  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by 
changing  its  termination  ons  into  ant. 

Ire  Conj.   We  speak,       Nous  parlons.  Speaking,  Parlant. 

2de  Conj.  We  finish,        Nous  finissons.  Finishing,  Finistant 

3me  Conj.  We  receive,     Nous  recevons.  Receiving,         Recevant. 

toe  Conj.  We  sell,  Nous  vendons.  Selling,  Vendant 

2.  The  five  following  verbs  form  exceptions  to  this  rule : — 
To  have,  having.  Avoir,  aymnt. 
To  be,                    being.                       Etre,                     dtlnt. 
To  become  due,1   becoming  due.          fechoir,                 eeheant. 
To  know,               knowing.                  Savoir,                  sachant. 
To  become,            becoming.                 Seoir,  scant. 

3.  It  is  used  when  an  agent  performs  two  actions  at  the  same  time,  as  is 
the  following  examples : 
The  man  eats  while  running. 
I  correct  while  reading. 
I  question  while  speaking. 
You  speak  while  answering  me. 
I  improve  by  reading. 
Take  exercise  by  walking,  (walk  for 

exercise.) 
Let  us  go  leisurely  to  the  store. 
When  must  he  do  it  f     In  going,  (as 

he  goes.) 
Call  there  as  you  come. 
Do  they  sing  while  dancing  t 
People  ruin  themselves  by  gambling. 

4.  En  being  the  only  French  preposition  which  governs  the  present  par 
ticiple,  as  we  have  said,  (R.  1.)  it  follows  that,  whatever  may  be  the  Eng 
lreh  preposition  connected  with  the  present  participle,  it  can  be  translated 
only  by  en,  if  the  French  participle  is  used. 


L'homme  mange  en  courant. 

Je  corrige  en  lisant. 

Je  qucstionne  en  parlant. 

Vous  paries  en  me  repondant 

Je  m'instruis  en  lisant. 

Prends  de  l'exercice  en  merchant. 

A  lions  au  magasin  en  promenant. 
Quand  faut-il  qu'U  le  fasse  ?        Eu 

s'en  allant. 
Passez-y  en  venant. 
Chantentils  en  dansant  ? 
On  se  ruine  en  jouant. 


While  digging  the  foundation,  they 

found  a  skeleton. 
The  house  being  built,  we  occupied 

it. 
Having  studied,  I  recited  well. 


Encreusant  les  fbndements,  ->ntronva 
un  squelette.  (67!,  N.  1.) 

La  maison  e*tant  batie,  nous  l'occa* 
pames. 

Ayant  e*tudie\  je  recitai  bien. 


Jr 


£ 


I      * 


1  In  speaking  of  a  least,  or  a  given  portion  of  timm. 
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5.  The  present  participle  qualifying  a  noun,  is  considered  as  an  adjective, 
(English,  participial  adjective;  French,  adjectif  verbal,)  and  agrees  with  the 
noun  in  gender  and  number. 

A.  charming  man. 
A  charming  woman. 
Charming  men. 


Un  homme  charmant. 
Une  femme  charmant©. 
Dee  hommes  charm  ants. 
Des  femmes  charmantes. 


Charming  women. 

6.  The  English  present  participle,  showing  the  action  of  a  nominative 
ease,  is  translated  in  French  by  tho  present  participle,  which  is  of  course 
invariable. 


This   actor,  dancing   gracefully,  is 

much  admired. 
Those  actresses,  dancing  gracefully, 

are  much  admired. 


Cet  acteur,  dansant  avec  graces,  est 

tres-admire". 
Ces  actrices,  dansant  avec  graces, 

sont  tres-admireea. 


7.  The  English  present  participle,  relating  to  an  objective  case,  may  be 
translated  by  the  French  present  participle,  but  the  indicative  ia  preferable. 


I  found  her  coming  here. 
See   those  children  playing  in   the 
shade. 


Je  la  trouvai  qui  venait  ici. 
Vois  ces  en/ants  se  jouant  (ou  qui 
jouent)  sous  1'ombrage. 


8.  The  English  present  participle,  governed  by  a  »e»*J  or  a  preposition,  {en 
excepted,)  is  translated  by  a  French  infinitive, 

I  see  her  reading,  and  I  am  tired  of\3e  la  vois  lire,  et  je  suis  fatigue"  dt 
waiting  for  her .  I      Vattendre, 

9.  The  English  present  participle,  used  as  a  nominative  in  a  general  sense, 
is  never  translated  by  the  French  present  participle,  but  by  an  infinitive,  or 
a  noun,  if  there  is  one  synonymous  to  the  verb. 

Playing  is  tin  delight  of  children.      I  Jouer  est  le  delice  des  enfants ;  or, 

J  Le  jeu  est  le  ddlice  des  enfants. 

10.  If  not  taken  in  a  general  sense,  use  a  noun ;  or,  if  no  synonymous 
noun  can  be  found,  give  the  sentence  another  turn. 

II  donne  tout  son  temps  a  Vitude. 
Leur  chant  fut  fort  admire*. 
Est-ce  la  cause  de  sa  pauvreti  t 


Pourquoi  venez-vous  si  tard  t 


He  gives  all  his  time  to  studying. 
Their  singing  was  much  admired. 
Is  that  the  cause  of  his  being  poor  f 
What  is  the  reason  of  your  coming  so 

latef 

11.  The  present  particivle,  after  to  be,  is  translated  by  the  infinitive.  (See 
1136—7.) 

*  168.— NEUTER  VERBS.— Verbes  Neutres. 
1.  In  neuter  verbs  the  action  is  intransitive,  that  is,  it  remains  in  the 
agf  at.  They  are  conjugated  like  the  active  The  latter,  however,  always 
form  their  past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  avoir*  to  have  ;  on  the  contrary, 
time  neuter  verbs  take  itre*  to  be,  and  others  avoir,*  for  their  auxiliary, 
Others  again  take  sometimes  avoir*  and  sometimes  itre*  according  as  action 
or  state  is  more  particularly  meant. 
45 
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S.  When  conjugated  with  itre,  their  past  participles  agree  with  the  asm 
■stive  of  that  verb.  But,  when  conjugated  with  avoir,  their  past  psrticiski 
are  invariable,  for  they  have  no  rigime  direct  with  which  they  can  agree. 

3.  Verbs  which  without  being  reflective,  take  Are,  to  be,  at  aaiili 
ary.  (34».) 


To 

ariiro,  happen, 

arriver. 

attiin, 

parvenir. 

be  bom. 

naitre. 

become, 

devenir. 

come, 

venir. 

come  bac&. 

revenir. 

come  in, 

efltrer. 

decay, 

dechoir. 

die, 

mourir. 

To 

die, 

decider. 

disagree. 

discon  venir. 

fall, 

tomber. 

«o» 

aller. 

go  out, 

eortir. 

happen,  come  tc 

pass, 

survenir. 

in  terrene, 

inter  venir. 

set  out, 

partir. 

*159.    PASSIVE  VERBS.— Verbes  Passifs. 

1.  Those  verbs,  although  extensively  used  in  English,  are  not  so  <* 
French.  In  both  languages  they  are  formed,  as  taught  (421),  by  meant  oi 
the  a  Miliary  verb  to  be,  itre,  joined  to  the  post  participle  of  any  active  vtA 

2.  The  past  participle  being  then  used  as  an  adjective,  agrees  with  ue 
nominative  or  subject  of  the  verb  to  be. 


The  boy  is  praised  by  his  friends. 
The  girl  is  praised  by  them. 
The  boys  are  all  blamed. 
Are  not  these  girls  admired  T 


Le  garcon  est  loui  par  sea  amis. 
La  file  est  louse  par  eux. 
Let  garcons  sont  tout  blimds. 
CetJUlet  ne  eont-ellee  pas  admxrtm  f 


3.  The  French,  instead  of  the  passive  voice,  use  the  active  form  with  m 
for  nominative,  or  else  the  reflective  verb.    The  student  should  then  be  able 
to  change  any  one  form  to  another  with  ease. 
Active  voice.     J  shut  the  doer.  I  Je ferine  la  parte. 

Passive  voice.     The  door  is  shut  by\  La  parte  est  fermie  par  nun. 

me.  ' 

The  preposition  by  and  the  pronoun  it  governs  are  frequently  left  out;  kt 
example,  the  passive  voice  of,  people  say,  is,  it  is  said,  without  adding  by 
the  people.— People  know,  it  is  known. — They  believe,  it  is  believed. 

It  is  advisable  to  exercise  the  scholar  on  these  alterations,  principally  fro* 
the  English  passive  to  the  French  active  form  with  the  pronoun  on;  at: 
Is  it  expected  f    Is  it  believed  t  I   Le  crott-on  t 

We  are  told.     On  nous  dit.  \  It  will  be  seen.     On  verrm. 

And  to  the  reflective  form.     As  : 


The  church  will  be  opened  soon. 
Their  house  was  sold  yesterday. 
Water  is  carried  everywhere. 


L'eglise  s'ouvrira  bientol. 
Leur  maison  se  vendit  hier. 
L'eau  se  conduit  part  out. 


4.  The  infinitive  of  a  passive  verb  coming  alter  another  verb,  is  rendered 
by  on,  as  nominative  indefinite  of  the  following  verb,  which  must  be  put  is 
its  proper  tense.  (771,  N.  B.) 

I  fear  to  be  laughed  at.  (Subj.)  I  Je  crains  qu'ow  ne  se  moqve  de  moi. 

He  in  certain  to  be  laughed  at.  (Ind.)  I  II  est  certain  qu's*  se  maqmera da  lai 
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$  MO.- REFLECTED  VERBS.— Verba  Eiflichis, 

1.  When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objective  case  refers  to 
the  same  person  as  the  nominative,  the  verb  is  called  Reflective.  The 
French  use  nearly  all  their  active  verbs  under  a  reflective  form.  They  are 
as  fond  of  that  kind  of  verbs  as  the  English  are  of  the  passive  form,  ($  159,) 
and  frequently  translate  the  latter  by  »t. 

2.  In  reflective  verbs,  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the  same  person  as 
that  of  the  subject.  Each  person  is  therefore  conjugated  with  a  double 
personal  pronoun.  One  is  nomine  live  ;  the  other  objective,  or  reflective. 
[%  71,  &c.) 


1 . . .  tny$  elf, 

Jems . 

Thou . . .  thyself, 

Tuts. 

He. ..himself, 

11 

She  . . .  herself, 

Elle 

It . . .  itself, 

11,  elle 

One ...  one's  self,  On 


} 


We  . . .  ourselves. 
You . . .  yourselves. 
They . . .  themselves. 
They . . .  themselves. 
The  men . .  themselves. 
The  girls . .  themselves. 


Nous  nous, 
Vous  vous. 
Us  se . . . 
Elles  se.  [se. 
Leshommes 
Lesfillesse. 


N.  6.  The  third  person  reflective  is  always  se  for  both  genders  and  numbers. 

3.  In  the  imperative  there  is  but  one  pronoun,  the  reflective  or  objective 
one.  (v  150,  N.  B.)  Habillez-wu«,  dress  yourself.  Ne  te  trompe  pas,  do 
not  make  a  mistake.  AHons-now-en,  let  us  go  away.  {En,  thero,  means 
from  here,  from  there.) 

4.  In  French,  all  reflective  verbs  form  their  compound  tenses  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  itre,  while,  in  English,  they  take  to  have.  As,  in  this  case, 
the  verb  to  be  is  used  in  place  of  to  have,  the  past  participle  of  a  reflective 
verb  does  not,  as  in  neuter  verbs,  (341,  v  158,)  and  passive  verbs,  (421,  v  159,) 
agree  with  the  subject,  but  with  the  direct  object,  when  that  object  is  before, 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  to  have  (avoir)  is  the  auxiliary.  (321,  Obs.  75.) 
Hence  the  French  write,  Nous  nous  sommes  coupis  ;  the  past  participle 
taking  an  s ,  because  nous,  its  direct  object,  is  before ;  but  in  Nous  nous 
sommes  coupi  les  doigts,  the  participle  coupd  has  no  s,  because  its  object  (les 
doigts)  comes  after. 

5.  Most  passive  verbs  having  an  inanimate  object  for  their  nominatives 
are  reflected  in  French ;  as,  Les  mauvaises  no  live  lies  se  repandent  plus 
prompiement  que  les  bonnes,  Bad  news  is  sooner  spread  than  good.  On 
s'itonne  de  Taccroissement  rapide  des  fitats-Unia,  People  are  astonished  at 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  United  States.  (v  159 — 3.) 


ADVERBS. 

v  161« — 1.  Adverbs  qualifying  verbs,  are  on  that  account  placed  as  near  the 
verb  as  possible.  The  French  say :  J'arme  mieux  le  besuf  que  ie  mouton ;  not 
fame  le  bcouf  mieux,  because  the  adverb  mieux  qualifies  the  verb  i'aime, 
and  not  the  noun,  boeuf.  (513.)  % 

2.  Adverbs,  expressed  in  a  single  word,  are  usually  placed  after  the  verb, 
In  a  simple  tense,  and  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  participle,  in  a  com 
pound  one;  asi 
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He  writes  well.  |  II  ecrit  bien. 

He  hot  written  veil  II  a  bien  tent. 

He  haa  written  badly.  1 11  a  mal  ecrit. 

3.  If  the    adverb    ia   expressed  in  two  or  store  words,  it  goes  afltr  taf 
▼orb,  whether  the  tense  is  simple  or  compound. 


lie  writes  properly. 

He  will  write  tolerably  well. 

Bhc  sang  well,  as  usual. 


II  ecrit  cosmic  U/aut. 

II  ecrira  passablement  bien. 

Elle  a  bien  chantl,  eomme  i  fordi 


«.  Combien,  how  much,  many  t  ne . . .  que  only,  but  ;  trop,  too  much,  &c. ; 
beau co up,  much,  many ;  asses,  enough  ;  ne . . .  guere,  bkt  little,  are  called 
by  the  French  adverba  of  quantity.  (Dir.  7— 13«.) 

In  English,  to  form  adverbs  from  adjectives,  Jie  final  ly  ia  added;  as, 
wise,  wisely.    In  French,  that  final  ia  stent. 

5.  Adjectives  which  end  in  a  vowel,  become  adverbs  by  adding  steal  ts 
it;  as,  sage,  poll,  inginu,  adjectives;  sagement,  poliment,  inginuwunt, 
adverbs. 

6.  Adjectives  ending  in  nt,  change  that  final  to  mment  ;  as,  constant,  pru- 
dent, patient,  adjectives ;  constamment,  prudemanent,  patiemment,  adverbs. 

7.  Adjectives  which  end  neither  in  a  vowel,  nor  in  nt,  become  abverbi 
by  adding  merit  to  their  feminine  termination ;  as,  grand,  doux,  heureux, 
adjectives  masculine ;  grande,  douce,  heureuse,  adjectives  feminine ;  grandt- 
ment,  great.' y;  doucement,  softly,  slowly,  sweetly;  heureusement,  happily, 
luckily,  adverbs. 


NEGATIONS. 

$  162. — La  connaissance  que  nous  avons  deja  de  la  negation  nous  nist  a 
meme  de  ddduire  les  neuf  articles  suivants  :— 

Art.  1.  La  negation  est  gen&alement  en  deux  mote,  dont  Tun  eat  inva- 
riablement  neou  n\  et  1' autre  un  compliment,  qui  change  aelon  lea  circon- 
stances.1 

2.  Ne  se  place  toujoura  avant  le  verbe,  et  avant  lea  pronoms  objectifs, 
s'il  y  en  a.  * 

3.  Dans  les  temps  simples,  ne  est  avant,  et  le  compliment  aprea  le  verbe. 

4.  Dans  les  temps  composes,  le  compliment  se  place  quelque  foil  avant  la 
participe  passe* :  Je  ne  1'ai  pas  vu. 

5.  Quelque  fois  apres.    Je  n'ai  vu  personne, 

6.  Le  compliment  se  met  avant  ne  et  toua  deux  avant  le  verbe  dans  lea 
temps  simples  et  avant  l'auxiiiaire  dans  les  composes,  quand  la  negatioa 
forme  le  nominatif.    Bien  ne  le  d 6 courage,  nothing  discourages  him. 

l  The  word  complement  means  here  computing  the  sense. 
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Ml 


rant  rinfinitif  ne  et  son  compliment  sont  joint*,  et  m  placent  gen<« 
it  avant :  Ne  rien  avoir, 

land  le  verba  est  omis,  le  complement  seul  exprime  la  negation :  Pom 
he. 

either,  non  plus. 

3.  Ne,  avant,  le  complement  apres. — Liste  alphabe'tique  des  negt* 
ec  lea  temps  simples : 

Ne . . . .  que . . . 

Ne . . . .  guere,  pas  beaucoup,  qu'un 
peu. 

Ne ....  ni ....  ni. 

Ne ....  ni  ne ....  ni  ne. 

Je  n'ecris,  ne  lis,  ni  ne  traduit 
rAllemand. 

Ne ....  jamais. 

Ne . . . .  jamais  plus,  cr  plus  jamais 

Ne . . . .  jamais  rien. 

Ne . . . .  pas  de,  point  de.1 

Ne ....  pas  un,  pas  une. 

Ne . . . .  aucun,  aucune. 

Ne . . . .  nul,  nulle. 

Ne . . . .  personne.  (7>.) 


ily.  (13'.) 

le,  only  a  little.  (13*.) 

• . . .  nor . .  (before  nouns.  (51.) 
r . . .  nor . .  (before  verbs,  aim- 
;nses.) 


(31».) 
any  more, 
anything. 

t any.  (21.) 


{! 


jr,  no  one,  no  person,  not  any- 

ger,  no  more,  not  any  longer, 

iger,  anything,  nothing  more, 

not  any. 

lanner,  no  wise,  by  no  means. 

>ner.  (682,  $  155.) 

lything,  nothing.  (3l.) 
y  where,  nowhere.  (462.) 

all,  not  in  the  least. 

the  least. 

iich  more,  not  many  more,  only 
le  more, 
ig  but. 
,  little,  not  much.  (131.) 

i  little  more,  a  few  more. 


Ne . . . .  plus.  (36*.) 

Ne . . . .  plus  rien. 

N'en . .  pas,  point — aucun,  ne. 

Ne . . . .  d'aucune  maniere. 

Ne . . . .  pas  plutot. 

Ne . . . .  pas  ou  point.1 

Ne . . . .  rien. 

Ne  . . . .  nulle  part 

Ne ....  pas  du  tout,  point  du  tout. 

Ne . . . .  pas  le  moins  du  monde. 

Ne . . . .  guere  plus — plus  guere. 

Ne . . . .  que — rien  que. 

Ne . . . .  qu'un  peu,  guere,  pat  beta* 

coup. 
Ne  . . . .  guere,  pas  beaucoup,  qu'un 

peu,  plus. 


uti  fand  oat  some  difference  between  pas  and  point.    Thare  is  some,  but  it  Is 
a  well  acquainted  with  the  language  that  could  find  nee  for  the  distiaeUos. 
plaasura,  the  one  or  the  other,  merely  consulting  euphony.  (41*.) 
46* 
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4.  Lisle  des  negations,  dont  le  complement  est  place*  avant  b  pvtiqpt 

/  Jc  n'cn  ai  guere  vu.  (31 1) 
Dut  a  little,  only  a  little.  ^  Je  n'en  ai  pas  beaucoup  vu. 

i'en  ai  pas  vu  beaucoup. 


Neitncr . .  nor . .  nor . .  (before  verbs.) 

Never. 

Never . . .  more  or  any  more. 

Never . . .  anything. 

No. 

No  longer,  no  more,  not  any  longer, 

&c. 
No  longer,  anything,  &c. 
None,  not  any. 
No  sooner. 
Not. 
Nothing,  not . . .  anything. 


Je  ne  I'ai  hi  vu,  ni  entendu. 

Je  ne  Via  jamais  vu. 

Je  ne  Voi  jamais  plus  (on  plus  jam***) 

vu. 
Je  ne  lui  u\  jamais  rien  Jit. 
Je  ne  lui  si  pas  donne  d*  argent 
Je  ne  lui  en  ai  plus  donne*. 


Je  ne  lui  ai  plus  rien  donn& 

Ne  lui  en  ai-je  pas  donne*  f 

II  ne  Teut  pas  pluttt  dit  qo'U . . . 

JVe  le  lui  avez- vous  pas  donne*  f 

JVe  leur  avei-vous  rien  dit  ? 

Je  ne  lui  en  ai  guire  plus  donne*. 

Je  ne  lui  en  si  pas  donne*  beaucoOf 

plus. 
Je  ne  lui  en  ai  pas  du  tout  donne\ 
Je  ne  lui  en  ai  point  donne*  du  toui. 

Liste  dcs  negations  dont  le  complement  est  place  apres  le  participe. 


Not  much  more. 


None  at  all,  not . . .  the  least  bit. 


Je  n'ai  vu  fttecela. 
A" en  a-t-il  pris  ou'un  pen  t 
N* a-t-il  vu  tit  Tun  ni  1' autre  ? 
iNTen  avez- vous  appris  aucun  t 
Qui  n*a  vu  personne  t 
Je  ne  I'ai  fait  d'aucune  maniire. 
Ne  1'avons-nous  laisse  nuUe  part  t 
II  n*a  fait  que  chanter,  (rien  qus.) 
Je  n'en  ai  apporte*  qu'un  peu  plus. 
II  ne  Pa  point  change"  le  mains  du 
monde, 

6.  Negations  employees  comme  nominatifs  ou  sujets. 
Le  compliment  se  met  avant  ne  et  toua  deux  avant  le  verbe  dans  let 
temps  simples  et  avant  I'auxiliaire  dans  Ies  composes. 


But,  only. 

But  a  little,  only  a  little. 

Neither . . .  nor . . .  nor . . . 

No,  not  any. 

Nobody,  no  one,  not . .  any  one,  &c. 

In  no  manner,  nowise,  by  no  means. 

Nowhere,  not . . .  anywhere. 

Nothing  V  at. 

Only  a  little  more. 

Not ...  in  the  least . . .  not ...  a  bit. 


Neither :  Neither  suit  him. 

Neither  could  suit  her. 
(post.) 
Nobody :  No  one  will  do  it. 

Nobody  did  it. 
None, not  one:  None  will  go. 

Not  one  went. 


Ni  l'un  ni  Pautxe  ne  lui  conviennenU 
Ni  Tun  ni  1' autre  n*ont  pu  lui  con* 

venir. 
Personne  ne  le  fera. 
Per sonne  ne  l'a  fait. 
Aucun  n'ira.  Nulls  n'ira. 

Nul  n'y  a  e*te*.    Aucune  »' jr  est  aUfe 
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KotLingt 


Nothing  ever 


Nothing     displeases 

him. 
Nothing  disturbed  her. 
Nothing  ever  pleases 

him. 
Nothing  ever  pleased 

her. 
Nobody  ever  pleased 

her. 


Eien  ne  lui  deplalt. 

Rim  ne  l*a  deYangeo. 
Jamais  Hen  ne  lui  plait. 

Eien  jamais  ne  lui  a  plu. 

Jamais  personne  ne  lui  a  plu. 


7.  Avec  1'infinitif.    Ne  et  eon  compliment  son  joints  et  places  avant. 
Hie  likes  to  do  nothing.  I  II  aime  a  ne  rien  faire.  (43s.) 

He  fears  he  shall  have  none.  I  II  craint  de  ne  pat  en  avoir. 

II  y  a  quelques  exceptions,  que  nous  allons  presenter. 


He  has  a  mind  to  take  but  one. 
He  is  afraid  to  have  none. 
Tell  him  to  invite  nobody. 
He  has  a  mind  to  go  nowhere. 


II  a  envie  de  n'en  prendre  qu'uu 
II  a  peur  de  n'en  avoir  aucun. 
Dites-Iui  de  n'inviter  personne, 
II  a  envie  de  n'aller  nulle  part. 


Les  autres  suivent  la  7me  regie  generate.  II  est  essentiel  cependaftt 
d'aj  outer  que  tres-souvent  1'infinitif  peut  se  mettre  entre  ne  et  le  comple- 
ment. 

He  fears  he  can  never  get  it.  \  ]\  «?*  **  «•£■««  l'avoir. 

C  II  craint  de  ne  1  avoir  jamais, 

8.  Quand  le  verbe  est  omis,  (omitted  or  understood,)  ne,  se  trouvant  avani 
l'est  aussi ;  consequemment  le  complement  seul  ezprime  la  negation. 

Veut-il  du  pain  et  du  fromage  f  II  veut  du  pain,  mais  pas  de  fromage, 
(no  cheese.)  Lo  verbe  veut  e*tant  omis ;  il  ne,  qui  sont  avant,  le  sont  aussL 
Qu'a-t-il  t  Eien.  Quand  viendra-t-il  f  Jamais  t  Qui  aimez-vousf  Personne. 
Que  leur  faut-il  ?  Eien  de  plus. 

9.  "We  have  seen  that  neither . . .  nor,  was  translated  by  ne...  ni.  ..m, 
(51,  $  162—3,  4, 6.)  When  neither  is  unconnected  with  nor,  translate  it  by 
non  plus,  which  means  no  more,  not  any  more.  (Page  169.) 


I  neither.  Neither  do  I. 

Thou  neither.        Neither  do  you. 
Lui  non  plus.         Elie  non  plus. 
Ceci  non  plus.        Cela  non  plus. 
Lc  general  non  plus. 


Moi  non  plus.      Nous  non  plus. 
Tot  non  plus.       Vous  non  plus. 
Eux  non  plus.      Elles  non  plus. 
Ceux-ci  non  plus.  Celles-la  non  plus, 
Les  generaux  non  plus. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

$  163. — 1.  French  prepositions,  except  en,  govern  the  infinitive  of  verbs, 
while  in  English  they  govern  the  present  participle.  (Rule  1.) 
They  speak  of  coming  without  wri- 
ting to  you,  and  before  sending  the 
present. 
We  improve  by  reading  and  medita- 
ting. 


lis  par  lent  de  venir  sans  vous  ecriro 
et  avant  d'envoyer  le  present. 

On  s'instruit  en  lisant  et  en  mddi 
tani.  (Mblk.) 


066  GRAMMATICAL    ITYOPlIt. 

2.  In  French  the  preposition  is  always  placed  before  the  word  it  governs, 
and  must  be  repeated  before  every  one.  In  English,  on  the  contrary,  tin 
preposition  is  placed  either  before  or  after,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 


With  whom  were  you  speaking  ? 
Whom  were  you  speaking  with  t 
I    come  from    France,   Italy,  and 
Spain. 


Avee  qui  parliez-vous  ?  never 
Qui  parliez-vous  avee  t 
Je    viens    de    France,    <f  Italic,  el 
<f  Espagne. 


3.  The  preposition,  and  the  verb  it  governs,  may  be  separated  by  any 
negation  or  objective  pronoun. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  it.  I  Je  suls  fache*  dene  pa*  Tavoir  so. 

Has  he  sold  the  house  without  telling  I  A-t-il  vendu  la  maison  tan*  mm  m 
you  of  it  t  I      avertir  ? 

BIXAKX8  ON   SOMl  PBXP08ITIOH8. 

4.  Of,  from  ;  Ds.    We  have  noticed  ($  8,  &c.)  the  contraction  of  is 
with  the  definite  article  le,  les,  into  du,  de*  ;  and  refer  to  those  paragraphs. 

5.  To,  at,  ik  ;  A.    We  have  seen  (M  8, 12,  &c.)  how  «,  connected  witfc 
le,  le*,  contracts  into  on,  aux,  and  refer  to  those  paragraphs. 

6.  As  far  as.    Jusqu'a.  ($  13.) 

7.  At,  in,  to,  relating  to  a  person's  residence,  is  chex.  (181.) 

I  must  go  to  my  sister's.  I  II  faut  que  j'aille  chex  ma  sosur. 

They  live  at  or  in  our  house.  I  lis  demeurent  eke*  nous. 

Chez,  means  to,  in  or  at  the  house  of,  consequently,  its  complement  mail 
be  an  objective  personal  pronoun,  instead  of  the  English  possessive,  and  toe 
word  maison,  house,  is  not  used. 
At  my  house,  (turn,  to  the  house  of  me.)    Chez  mou 


Chez  lui,  nous,  vou*,  tot,  eUe,  en*, 

tilts,  sou 
Dechez  quelqu'un,  de  eke*  mou 
Rester  chex  or  avee  quelqu'un. 


To  his,  our,  your,  thy,  her,  their,  one's 

house. 
From  a  person's  house,  my  house. 
To  liv3,  stay  with  somebody. 

Chez  sometimes  relates  to  the  chiracter  of  a  person,  and  means  in. 
This  virtue  is  a  vice  in  you.  |  Cette  vertu  est  chex  vous  un  vice. 

Chez,  applied  to  nations,  is  translated  by  among. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.        |  Chez  les  Grecs  et  chex  les  Romaras. 

8.  From  ;  De  la  part.    From,  with  the  verbs  to  go,  to  come,  not  fnuu 
the  house,  but  from  a  person,  is  de  la  part,  de  la  part  de. 


Allez  de  ma  part  chez  mon  ami. 
De  la  part  de  qui  venex- voua  ? 


Go  from  me  to  my  friend's. 

Whom  do  you  come  fromt    Who 

sent  you  T 

9.  Before  ;  Avant,  devant.    Avant  relates  to  time  or  order,  and  isth* 
opposite  of  apris,  after.    Devant  relates  to  situation,  and  is  the  opposite ot 
derriire,  behind.  (49s.) 
If  you  arrive  before  me,  I  will  arrive  |  Si  vous  arrivez  avon!  moi,  j'arriverti 

after  you.  apres  vous. 

Walk  before,  he  will  walk  behind.     '  Marchez  devant ,  il  marcheraderri&t. 


GRAMMATICAL    SYJJOPSIS.  Ml 

N.  B.  -Without  an  object,  before  is  auparavant. 
I  had  bought  it  before.  |  Je  l'avais  achet^  auparavant. 

10.  By  ;  Puis  dk,  1  cot*  de.  In  the  sense  of  near,  by  is  prig  de.  By 
the,  Prig  de  V,  pre*  de  la,  pre*  du.  (M  9,  11.) 

He  was  sitting  by  me.  i  II  e*tait  assis  d  cdti  de  moi,  (prie  de.) 

We  passed  by  them.  Nous  passames  pros  d'eux,  (d  cited'.) 

N.  B.  By,  joined  to  myself,  thyself,  &c,  is  equivalent  to  alone,  and  if 
expressed  by  the  adjective  seul. 
Was  she  by  herself?  |  £tait-elle  seule  ?  (31*.) 

11.  In,  into  ;  Dans,  sir.    Dans  is  usually  followed  by  a  definite  noun. 
I  ha  ye  read  that  in  the  Bible.  1  J'ai  lu  cela  dans  la  Bible. 

We  saw  that  in  Racine.  I  Nous  avons  vu  cela  dans  Racine. 

En  is  followed  by  an  indefinite  noun. 
There  are  many  in  France.  |  II  y  en  a  beaucoup  en  France. 

12.  In  ;  Dans,  en.  Speaking  of  time,  in  is  expressed  by  dans,  to  denote 
the  time  after  which  an  action  will  be  performed.  1  will  answer  you  in 
three  days,  that  is,  after  three  days,  Je  vous  rlpondrai  dans  trois  jours,  (71s.) 

En,  the  time  that  will  be  employed  in  performing  it. 
We  shall  be  at  Washington  in  6  I  Nous  serons  a  Washington  em  € 
hours,  (shall  be  6  hours  going.)        I      hemes. 

13.  At,  in,  to  ;  1,  en.    Before  a  city,  d  ;  before  a  country,  en.    (381.) 
He  goes  to  Madrid,  in  Spain.  I  Ilvaa  Madrid,  en  Espagne. 

She  resides  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin.      |  Elle  reside  en  Irlande,  a  Dublin. 

14.  In,  on,  not  translated  before  nouns  denoting  any  part  of  the  day,  or 
before  the  names  of  the  days,  or  before  dates. 

In  the  morning. — In  the  evening.       I  Le  matin. — Le  soir.  (22*.) 
On  Tuesday  in  the  evening.  I  Mardi  soir.  (32s.) 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

$164.-1.  We  have  seen  that  the  subjunctive  mood  ($151 — 2)  required 
an  antecedent  which  was  frequently  a  conjunction.  See  at  (79l)  a  lift  of 
those  which  govern  the  subjunctive  mood.  Of  course  the  others  govern  the 
indicative. 

«i  mains  que,  de  erainte  que,  de  peur  que,  require  ns  before  the  verb 
which  they  govern.    ($  151 — 6). 

Jusqu'd,  being  a  preposition,  is  used  before  a  noun  or  pronoun,  but  not  be* 
fore  a  verb.    Until  to  morrow,  jusqu'd  demain,  (371.) 

Before  a  verb,  jusqu'd  ee  que,  the  conjunction,  is  to  be  used. 
Until  he  come,  (should  come.)  |  Jusqu'd  ee  qu'il  vienne,  (791.) 

2.  When  a  conjunction  governs  several  verbs,  it  is  placed  before  the  first 
verb  only,  and  que  is  used  before  the  other  verbs,  and  governs  the  i 
mood  as  the  conjunction  does. 
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As  he  is  diligent  and  takei  pains. 
Unless  he  be  diligent  and  take  pains. 


Ccmme  il  eat  diligent  et  fV  il  prtni 

de  la  peine. 
1  vu>ins  qu'il  ne  soit  diigent  et  «»'3 
ne  prenne  de  la  peine. 

3.  When  si,  (/",  governs  two  verbs,  instead  of  repeating  si  before  fl* 
second  verb,  use  que,  and  after  it  the  subjunctive,  although  the  Terb  which 
follows  si,  may  govern  the  indicative. 

You  will  learn  if  you  are  diligent  and  I  Vous  apprendrez  si  vous  ites  diligent 
take  pains.  I     et  que  tous  preniez  de  la  peine. 

4.  In  (Dir.  6)  we  have  seen  that  the  conjunction  that  is  frequently  osed 
to  form  two  simple  sentences  into  one,  and  that,  although  frequently  omit* 
ted  in  English,  it  was  always  expressed  in  French.    We  here  repeat  it 

I  know  he  intends  writing  one.  |  Je  sais  e>'il  compte  en  ecrire  un. 

5.  Whether,  used  in  the  sense  of  if,  is  translated  by  ei  with  the  following 
verb  in  the  indicative.    As: 

Does  she  know  whether  he  will  go  f  )  Sait-elle  s'il  ira  t 

Whether,  in  the  sense  of  let,  is  translated  by  que,  or  sett  que,  with  tht 
following  verb  in  the  subjunctive.    As  : 
Whether  she  comes  or  not,  or  let  her  |  Soit  qu'eUe  vienrte  on  non,  now 

come  or  not,  we  will  go.  I      irons,    ^it'elle  vienne  ou  non,  &c 

6.  But  for,  were  it  hot  for,  correspond  to  sane,  and  so  does  if  it  had 
not  been.    As : 

But  for  his  friends.  ") 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  friends,  he  [  Sans  ses  amis,  il  aursit  M  renfsjfi 
would  have  been  dismissed.  J 

*  170.— See  (*  161,  etc.) 
%  171  .—Sec  (*  162,  &c.) 
%  180.  -See  ($160,  &c.) 
4  200—  3ee(t  137   fee.) 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERB  A  VOIR,  TO  HAVE 


Aroir, 

PBBSBHT. 

AjODt, 

PAST. 

So,*,    one,/. 

PBESENT. 

Tuu, 
Da. 

Nousaroiis, 
Voua  a  vex, 
lb  out, 

IMFBBFBCT.    ' 

/•avals, 
Tu  avals, 
II  avail, 
Nousavfons, 
Vouaavtez, 
Dsavalent, 

PBBTBBIT  DEFINITE. 

reus, 
Tueus, 
Heat, 

Now  eumes, 
Voua  eu  tea, 
Useurent, 


Imfikitive  Mood. 

to  have.  I  Aroir  en, 
Pabticiplbs. 


having. 


Ayaaieu, 


to  have  ham 


having  had. 


Indicative  Mood. 


I  have, 

tkouhasU 

he  hat. 

toe  have, 
have, 
have. 


ffOU 

they 


I  had. 

thouhadet. 

he  had. 


I  had. 

thouhadsL 

he  had. 


Tu  auras, 
II  aura, 
Ncuaaurons, 
Vouaaurez, 
Dsanroni, 


the*  had. 

!  shall  have. 

thou  ihalt  have. 

he  shall  have. 


run-ate, 
Tu  urais, 
IlauraU, 
Nona  auriona, 
.  Vouaaurtez, 
Ji  anratant. 


you  shall  have, 
they  shall  have. 

CONDITIONAL  PRESENT. 


/  should  have. 

thou  shouldst  have. 

he  should  have. 

we  should  have. 

you  should  have. 

they  should  have. 


D  aurait  eu, 
Nous  auriona  en, 
Voua  auriez  eu, 
Da  auraieat  eu, 

Imiebatitb  Mood. 
Ale,  have  (thou.) 

Ayons,  let  us  have. 

Ayes,  have  (you.) 

Subjunctive  Mood. 


PBBTBBIT  INDEFINITE. 

J'aleu,  I  have  had. 

Tu  as  eu,     .  thou  hast  had. 

D  a  eu,  kshas  had. 

Nous  avona  eu,  mo  have  had. 

Voua  avez  eu,  you  have  had. 

Dsonteu,  theyhavehad. 

MUPERFECT. 

^avais  eu,  I  had  had. 

Tu  avals  eu,  thou  hadst  had. 

11  avail  eu,  he  had  had. 

Nous  avions  eu,  we  had  had. 

Voua  aviex  eu,  you  had  had. 

Da  avaienl  eu,  they  had  had. 

PBBTBBIT  AST8BIOB. 

Peuaeu,  I  had  had. 

Tueus  eu,  thou  hadst  had. 

D  eut  eu,  he  had  had. 

Nour.  eumes  eu,  we  had  had. 

Voua  eutea  eu,  you  had  had. 

Da  eureat  eu,  they  had  had. 

PAST  PUTUBE. 

rauraieu,  I  shall  have  had. 

Tuauraa  eu,  thou  shalt  have  had. 

D  aura  eu,  he  shall  have  had. 

Nous  auroM  eu,  we  shall  have  had. 

Voua  aurez  eu,  you  shall  have  had. 

Da  auroal  eu,  they  shall  have  had. 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

Pauraia  eu,  /  should  have  had. 

Tu  auraia  eu,  thou  shouldst  have  had. 

he  should  have  had. 


we  should  have  had. 


PBESENT. 

vtuo  J'aie,  that  I  may  have. 

Que  tn  aies,  that  thou  mayst  have. 

Qntlait,  that  he  may  have. 

Quo  nous  ayons,  that  wo  may  have. 

Que  vous  ayez,  that  you  may  have. 

Quite  stent,  that  they  may  have. 

IMPBBPBCT. 

that  I  might  have. 

that  thou  mightst  have. 

that  ha  might  have. 

that  we  might  have. 


that  they  *xght  have. 


PBBTBBIT. 

Quorate  eu,  that  I  may  have  had. 

Que  tu  atea  eu,  that  thou  mayst  have  had. 
Qu'Uaiteu,  that  he  may  have  had. 

Que  nous  ayons  eu,  that  we  may  have  had. 
Que  voua  ayez  eu,  that  you  may  have  had. 
Qu'ila  stent  eu,       that  they  may  have  had. 

PLUPBBPBGT. 

Que  J'euase  eu,  that  I  might ' 

Que  tu  euases  eu,  that  them  mightst 
Qui]  eut  eu,  that  he  might 

Que  nous  eusskms  eu,  that  we  magkt 
Que  vous  euaatet  eu,  that  yam  might 
Qu'ila  euasent  e«,         that  they  might. 


i 
J 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERB  BTRS,  TO  B& 


Ippinitivb  Moon. 


fcm, 

to  be. 

Avoir  ete, 

to  ham  bee* 

Pabticiplbs. 

PBSSBKT. 

Etani, 

being. 

FAST. 

PAST. 

Ayaniete, 

having  bom 

Ete, 

been. 

Ikdicativb  Mood. 

PBBSBKT. 

PBETBBTT  IBPBFZ1I1TB. 

Jftsuia, 

lam. 

Tattle, 

J  hart  bom 

Tues, 

Hum  art. 

Tuasete, 

thou  hast  bom. 

Uett, 

he  is. 

Uaete, 

hehaskom 

Nouasommes, 

ware. 

Nous  a  Tons  t  te, 

we  hoot  been. 

Vousetos, 

you  are. 

Vous  avez  ete, 

you  nave  been. 

IhSOtU, 

they  are. 

Ua  out  ete, 

they  hews  bom 

IMPBBFBCT. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Petals, 

I  was. 

Pavels  et*, 

I  had  bom 

Tiietais, 

thou  wast. 

Tu  avals  ete, 

thou  hadet  bam 

Iletait, 

As  was. 

II  avail  ete, 

hehmdbem 

Nousetions, 

wwere. 

Nous  avions  eta 

whadbem 

Vous  etiez, 

you  were. 

Vous  aTiez  ete, 

you  had  beau 

Daetaieut, 

they  were. 

Us  avsieut  ete, 

they  had  bom 

PBBTBBIT  DBFIHITB. 

PBBTBBIT  AHTBRtOR. 

JofllS, 

I  was. 

Pens  ete, 

I  had  bom 

Tufas, 

thou  wast. 

Tu  eus  ete, 

thou  kadst  bom 

Dnm 

he  was. 

Deuteie, 

he  had  bom 

Nous  fumes, 

we  were. 

Nous  eft  roes  etc, 

whadbem 

Vous  lutes, 

you  were. 

Vous  eutcs  ete, 

you  had  bem 

Usfuront, 

they  were. 

Us  eurent  ete, 

they  had  bom 

PUTUBB. 

PAST  FUTDBB. 

Je  sera!, 

I  shall  b.: 

Paurai  ete. 

I  shall  have  been, 

Tu  sens, 

thou  shalt  be. 

Tu  suras  ete, 

thou  shalt  have  been. 

User* 

he  shalt  be. 

II  aura  ete, 

he  shall  haoe  been. 

Nous  serons, 

we  shall  be. 

Nous  aurons  ete, 

we  shall  have  been. 

Voussefsz, 

you  shall  be. 

Vous  aurez  ete, 

you  shall  have  been. 

Usseront, 

they  shall  be. 

Us  auront  ete, 

they  shall  have  bam 

?1WDITI0NAL  PBBSSNT. 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

Je  serais, 

1  should  be. 

Paurais  ete, 

J  should  have  been. 

Tu  serais, 

thou  shouldst  be. 

Tu  aurals  ete, 

thou  shouldst  have  been. 

II  serai t, 

he  should  be. 

11  anrail  ete, 

he  should  have  been 

Nous  serions, 

we  should  be. 

Nous  aurions  ete, 

we  should  have  bom. 

Vous  series, 

you  should  be. 

Vous  auriez  ete, 

you  should  have  bom. 

Usseratast, 

they  should  be. 
Impbbati 

Us  auraiect  ete, 
vk  Mood. 

they  should  have  bom 

Sois, 

be  (thou.) 

Soyons, 

let  us  be. 

Soyez, 

be  (yea.) 

SUBJURCT 

ivb  Mood. 

PBXSXNT. 

PBBTBBIT. 

Que  jo  sols, 

that  J  may  be. 

Quej'aieete, 

that  I  may  have  been. 

Que  lu  sois, 
Qu'll  suit. 

that  thou  mayst  be. 
that  he  may  be. 

Que  tu  aies  ete,  that  thou  mayst  have  bom. 
Qu'll  sit  ete,               that  he  ma*  have  been, 

Que  nous  soyons,                  that  we  may  *»• 

Que  nous  ayonseU 

,  that  we  vutv  haoe  been, 

Que  vous  soycz,                   that  you  may  be. 

Que  vous  ayezcte,  that  you  may  haoe  been, 

Qu'ils  soient, 

that  they  may  be. 

Qu'ils  aient  ete, 

that  they  may  have  bom 

IMPERFECT. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Que  Jo  fiwse. 

that  I  miff ht  be. 

Que  j'eusse  ete, 

that  I  might     . 

Que  tu  fusses, 

that  thou  mightst  be. 

Que  tu  eusses  ete, 

that  thou  mightst 

\i 

Qu'll  Ail, 

that  he  might  be. 

Qu'il  eut  ete,     . 

that  he  might 

ete,     that  we  vnght 

te,     thai  you  might 

that  thou  miohtj 

Que  nous  fussions,             that  we  might  be. 

Que  nous  eussioos 

j 

Quo  vous  tussles,              that  you  might  be. 

Que  vous  eussiex  i 

Qvlii  fusseot, 

that  they  might  be. 

QuHls  euaaent  ete. 

TOOT  CONJUGATION— KB. 
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FIRST  CONJUGATION— nr  BR. 
Infinitive  Mood. 


to  speak.  I  Avoir  parte, 
Participles. 


Parianl, 
PartV 


Q  parte. 
Nous  paeons, 
Vous  partes, 
Ibparteni, 


speaking, 
spoken. 


Ayant  parte, 
Indicative  Mood. 


to  sees  aaeAaaat 


having  spoken, 


I  speak. 

thtu  speakest. 

he  speaks. 

we  speak. 

you  speak. 

them  speak. 


IMPEBPECT. 

Je  psriais,  /  was  speaking. 

Tu  pubis,  CA^k  toast  speaking. 

0  partait,  Ac  was  speaking. 

Nous  pariiODS,  we  were  speaking. 

Vnutf  parties,  f  an  were  speaking. 

Os  pertaient,  IA«y  »«*«  speaking. 

rSBTMIT  DEFINITE. 

Jepartsl,  I  spoke. 

Tu  parias,  iAou  spokesU 

11  parts,  Ae  «poA«. 

Nous  pariaines,  «m  #poAc 

Vous  pariaies,  yon  spoke. 

Ds  parierent,  they  spoke. 

FUTURE. 

Jo  parietal,  I  shall  speak, 

Tu  parieras,  thou  ohalt  speak. 

0  partem,  Ae  shall  speak. 

Nous  parlerons,  «?«  shall  speak. 

Vous  parterez,  yea  shall  speak. 

Os  parierooi,  fAcy  shall  speak. 

CONDITIONAL  PBBSENT. 


(Aey  should  speak, 
Ih 
Parle, 
Parlous, 
Paries, 


PRETEBIT  INDBF1NITB. 

Pal  pari*,  /  have  spoken. 

Tu  as  parte,  thou  hast  spoken. 

II  a  parte,  he  has  spoken. 

Nous  avous  parte,  we  have  spoken. 

W*is  avez  parte,  you  have  spoken. 

lis  out  parte,  they  have  spoken. 
PLUPERFECT. 


J'avais  parte, 
Tu  avals  parte, 
II  avait  parte, 
Nous  avloos  parte, 
Vous  aviez  parle, 
lis  avaient  parte, 


I  had  spoken. 

thou  hadst  spoken. 

he  hadspvken. 

we  had  spoken. 

you  had  spoken. 

they  had  spoken. 


PRETERIT  ANTEBIOB. 
Pens  part*,  /  had  spoken. 


Tu  eus  parle, 
11  eut  parte, 
Nous  eumes  parte, 
Vous  eutes  parte, 
Os  euraui  parte, 


thou  hadst  spoken. 

he  had  spoken. 

we  had  spoken. 

yon  had  spoken. 

they  had  spoken. 


PAST  FUTURE. 

^aural  parte,  /  shall  have  spoken. 

thou  shalt  have  spoken. 

he  shall  have  spoken. 

we  shall  have  spoken. 


Tu  auras  parte, 
II  sura  parte. 
Nous  surons  parte, 
Vous  aurez  parte, 
lis  auroni  parte, 


you  shall  have  spoken. 
theys'   — 


shall  have  spoken. 
con  run  os  a  u  past. 

Je  pariersis,  J  should  speak.     J^nmEs  parte,  f  ehould  have  spoken. 

Tu  parterais,  thou  shouldst  speak.     Tu  uuruh  ptt/lt,  ikon  shtmldst  have  spoken 

II  parteraU,  he  should  speak.      \\  mtra>l  p:trh >,  A*  ehould have  spoken 

Nous  parterions,  we  should  speak.     ?ivm  nwuvm  pari*,  w*  ihoutd  have  spoken. 

Vous  parteriez,  you  ohould  speak.      Voua  nurk*  parte,   ft*u  should  have  spoken. 

lis  parieraient,  they  should  speak,     fa  miraitmi  pari*,  thry  should  have  spoken. 

i  iv z  Mood. 

speak  or  do  speak  (thou.) 

let  us  speak. 

speak  or  do  speak  (vou.) 

StiajuNCTiYi  Mood. 

PBBTBBIT. 


PBBSBNT. 

Que  Sa  parle,  that  I  may  speak. 

Qua  tu  parte*,  that  thou  mayst  speak. 

QiTil  parts,  that  he  may  speak. 

Que  im  u»  parllMnst  that  we  may  speak. 

Que  iuu»  par  I  ii.  cy  that  you  may  speak. 

Qu'Us  parbnt,  that  they  may  speak. 

IM 1 1KFBCT. 


due  je  paiisasLS 
Que  lu  partoaws, 
Qh*i|  pari  n  u 
Quit  nuua  partoaamna, 
Que  voua  partoftaJez, 
Qu'ila  poruiBKiit, 

46 


that  I 
that  thou 
that 
that 

that  you] 
thai  they  J 


stt 


Que  f ale  parte, 
Que  in  alu*  porle, 
QuTtI  alt  prrtt. 
Que  sous  f  jnuoi  part*. 

Qm  urn*  r  ^.^l- Wlf, 


that  thou  mayst  \ 
that  he  may  I 
that  we  may  f 
thatyeumayl  § 
they  may  \% 


that  they  may) 
PLUPEBFECT. 

Que  f  eusse  psrie,  that  I  might 

Que  tu  eusses  parte,  that  thoumightst 
Qu'U  eu  t  parte,  that  he  might 

Que  nous  euastons  parte,  that  we  might 

l"l««ck   WHttattai    an— lai    - *  I       aL^A ^  ■  ■  1  * 


Que  vous  eusstez  parte,  that  yon  might 
parle,     that  they  might 


Qu'lls 
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8SOONB  CONJUGATION 


SECOND  CONJUGATION— or  JOL 
Infinitive  Mood. 


to  finish.  |  Avoir  fini, 
Pabticiplss. 


Flni, 


PBSSBNT. 

PAST. 


Ayantflni, 
Indicative  Moon. 


fr  ■aiirJfafiM 


having  finished 


I  finish. 
thoufinishesL 


PBESENT. 

Jeflnis, 

Tu  finis, 

Ilflnit, 

Nous  flnissons, 

Vousflnissez,  uou  finish. 

Us  finissent,  Juy  finish. 

1MPBBPECT. 

Je  flntasals,  /  was  finishing. 

Tu  Animals,  thou  wast  finishing. 

II  fiiunait,  he  was  finishing. 

Nous  fluisslons,  we  were  finishing. 

Vous  finissiez,  won  were  finishing. 

Us  finisssient,  tfey  were  finishing. 

PBETEBIT  DEFINITE. 


Je  finis, 
Tu  finis, 
nflnit, 

Nous  flnfmes, 
Vous  fini  tea, 
Usfinirent, 

Jeflnirai, 
Tu  flniras, 
Ilflnirm 
Nous  flnirons, 
Vous  finirez, 
Qsfiniront, 


/finished. 

thoufinishedsL 

he  finished. 

we  finished. 

you  finished. 

I  shall  finish, 
thou  shalt  finish. 

he  shall  finish. 

we  shall  finish, 
you  shall  finish, 
they  shall  finish. 


Jefinirais, 
Tu  finirais, 
II  flnirait, 
Nous  finirions, 
Vous  finirtez, 
lis  flniraietf* 


CONDITIONAL  PBSSBNT. 


J  should  finish. 

thou  shouldst  finish. 

he  should  finish. 

we  should  finish. 

fou  should  finish. 

they  should  finish. 


PBBTBBtT  INDEFINITE. 

r*l  flni,  I  Aave  finished 

Tu  as  flni,  thou  hast  finished. 

Da  flni,  he  has  finished. 

Nous  avous  fini,  we  hams  finished. 

Vous  a  vex  flni,  you  have  finished. 

Da  out  flni,  they  hem  finished. 

FLUPEBFECT. 

Parsis  finl,  I  hod  finished. 

Tu  avals  flni,  thou  hmdst  finished. 

n  avait  flni,  hs  hod  finished. 

Nous  artons  flni,  we  hod  finished. 

Vous  avtez  fini,  you  hod  finished. 

Dm  avaient  finl,  they  had  finished. 

PBBTBBIT  ANTEBIOB. 

JVusfini,  J  hod  finished. 

Tu  eus  flni,  Oou  hmdst  finished. 

n  eut  flni,  he  hod  finished. 

Nous  eutnes  fini,  we  hod  finished. 

Vous  eutes  fini,  you  hod  finished. 

lis  eurent  flni,  they  had  finished 

PAST  FUTUBE. 

JVmral  flni,  /  shall  heme  finished, 

Tu  auras  flni,  thou  shalt  hew  finished 

n  aura  flni,  he  shall  have  finished 

Nous  aurons  flni,  we  shall  have  finished. 

Vous  aurez  flni,  you  shall  hone  finished, 

Us  auront  flni,  they  shall  have  finished. 
CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

JPaurais  flni, 
Tu  aurais  flni, 
II  aurait  flni, 
Nous  aurions  flni, 
Vous  auriez  flni, 
Ds  auraient  fini, 


thou  shouldst  \ 
he  should  \ 
ws  should  ( 


Impbbativb  Mood. 
Finis,  finish  (then.) 

Finiasons,  let  us  finish. 

Finissez,  finish  (you.) 

Subjunctive  Mood. 


they  should) 


pbbsbnt. 
Que  je  Anlsse,  that  I  may  finish. 

Que  tu  Onisses,  that  thou  mayst  finish. 

Qu'»!  finfeee,  that  hs  may  finish. 

Que  nous  finissions,  that  we  may  finish. 
Que  vous  flniwiez,  that  you  may  finish. 
Qu'ils  finissent,  that  they  may  finish. 

xmpxbpxct. 
Que  je  flnisse,  that  J  might  finish. 

Que  tu  finisses,  that  thou  mightst  finish. 
QuHl  flnit,  that  hs  might  finish. 

Que  nous  flnissions,  that  we  might  finish. 
Que  vous  finisslez,  that  you  might  finish. 
Qnli.  e^-.«,  ^  ^  Jfa  J^ 


Qa*ils 


peetebit 
Que  faie  finl, 
Que  tu  aies  fini. 
Qu'U  ait  fini, 
Que  nous  ayons  flni, 
Que  vous  aye*  flni, 
Qu'ils  aient  fini, 

FLUPEBFECT. 

Que  j'eusse  flni,  that  I  might )  -i 

Que  tu  eusses  fini,      that  thou  mightst  1 4 
QuHl  eut  fini,  that  hs  might  \i 

Que  nous  eusstons  flni,     that  ma  unght  \m 
Que  vous  eussiez  flni,     that  m  murU  I  t 
-il,         thatasym^Mil 


Qu'ils  et 


THIRD  CONJUGATION-— OTR. 
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fteofvoii, 

Recevant, 
Recu, 


THIRD  CONJUGATION— in  OIR. 

Infinitive  Hood, 
bint.  i  pas 

to  receive,  |  Avoir  reeu, 

Participles. 


PRESENT. 
PAST. 


receiving. 

received,  \ 
Indicative  Mood. 


Ayant  recu, 


to  have  reutvoA 


honing  received. 


lerecols, 
I"u  repots, 
D  re^oit, 
Nous  recevons, 
Vous  recevez, 
Ik  resolvent, 


/receive. 

thou  reeeivest. 

he  receives. 

we  receive. 

you  receive. 

they  receive. 


IMPERFECT. 

Je  recerais,  /  woe  receiving. 

Tu  reoevais,  thou  toast  receiving. 

D  rocevait,  he  was  receiving. 

Nous  recevions,  we  were  receiving. 

Vottt  receviez,  you  were  receioing. 

Ds  recevaient,  they  were  receiving. 

PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 


PRETRRIT  INDEFINITE. 

J*aJ  recu,  /  have  received. 

Tu  as  recu,  Umi  hast  received- 

II  a  recu,  he  has  received. 

Nous  avons  re 9  a,  we  have  received, 

Vous  a>ez  reju,  y<m  Aoee  received, 

lis  ant  recu,  ta«y  aaos  received, 

PLUPERFECT. 


Jerecus, 
Tureeus, 
Drecut, 
Nous  recumes, 
Vous  refutes, 
Qsrwc  ureal, 

1 
JerecevraJ, 
Turecevras, 
Drecevra, 
Nous  recevrona, 
Vous  recevroz, 
Us  rece  vruut, 


they 


received. 


I  shall  receive, 
thou  shalt  receive, 
he  shall  receive. 
we  ehall  receive, 
you  ehall  receive, 
they  ehall  receive, 
CONDITIONAL  PRESENT. 

Je  recevrais,  /  should  receive. 

Tu  recevrais,  thou  shouldst  receive, 

h  recevrait,  he  should  recite. 

Nous  recevrkma, 

Vous  recevriez,  y 

Da  recevraieot,  they  should  receive. 


Pavais  recu, 
Tu  avals  n*$u, 
II  avail  recu, 
Nous  avioos  reeu, 
Vous  avtez  re$u, 
Ds  avaient  recu, 


/  had  received, 

thou  hadst  received. 

he  had  received, 

wc  had  received, 

you  had  received. 

they  had  received. 


PRRTRRIT  ANTERIOR. 


PRESENT. 

Que  Je  resolve,  that  I  may  receive. 

Que  tu  recoives,  that  thou  nayst  receive. 
Qui)  resolve,  thai  he  may  receive. 

Que  nous  recevions,  that  we  may  receive. 
Que  vous  receviez,  that  you  may  receive. 
Qu*Ue  rocoiveot,         that  they  may  receive. 

IMPERFECT. 

Que  Je  recuse,  that  n  * 

Que  tu  recusses,  that  thou     e 

Qnm  recftt,  that  he  I  § 

Que  Dous  rocussions,  that  we  (^ 

Que  vous  recussic*,  that  you  \  *L 

Quito  recMteni,  that  they)  J 


I  received.     J*exn  recu,  J  had  received, 

thou  receivedst.     Tu  eus  recu,  thou  hadst  received 

he  received.      II  eut  re  911,  he  had  received 

we  received.     Nous  eu  rnes  recu,  we  had  received 

Vous  eutes  recu,  yon  had  received 

Ds  eurent  recu,  they  had  received 

PAST  FUTURE. 

JWai  recu,  /  shall  have  received 

Tu  auras  recu,  thou  shalt  have  received 
II  aura  recu,  he  shall  have  received 

Nous  aurons  recu,  100  shall  have  received 
Vous  auroz  recu,  you  shall  have  received 
lis  auront  recu,      they  shall  have  received 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

J*aurais  recu,  /  should  have  received. 

Tu  aurais  recu,  thou  shouldst  have  received 
D  aurait  recu,  he  should  have  received 
Nous  aurions  recu,  we  should  have  received 
Vous  auriez  recu,  you  should  have  received 
Ds  auraient  reeu,  they  should  have  received 

Imperative  Mood. 
Reeots,  receive  (thou.) 

Recevons,  let  us  receive. 

Recevez,  receive  (vou.) 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

preterit. 
Que  fate  reeu,  that  Tmay)  "rf 

Que  tu  atos  recu,  that  thou  mayst     | 

QuHl  ait  recu,  that  he  may  I  3 

Que  nous  ayons  recu,  that  we  may  (  C 
Que  vous  ayez  recu,  that  you  may     S 

Qui)*  atent  reeu,  that  they  may  J  4 

pluperfect. 
Qoe  feusse  recu,  that  I  might ' 

Que  tu  eusses  recu,    that  thou  mightst 
Qu'il  eut  recu,  that  ha  r "  " 

Que  nous  eusstons  recu,  taat  smi 
Que  vous  eussiez  reco,  tact  yv«  11 
Qu'ilseuasentrecu,      that  they  might ) 
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FOURTH  CONJUOATXOH- 


IOURTH  CONJUGATION— «  RK 
Infihitits  Mood. 


Vendre, 

Vondant, 
Voodu, 


Je  rends, 
Tu  vends, 
11  vend, 
Nous  vendons, 
Vous  vendez, 
Els  vendent, 


to  sell.  |  Avoir  rendu, 
Pabticiplss. 


tohneseH 


PBESENT. 
PAST. 


PBESENT. 


telling. 


Ayant  rendu, 


told. 
Indicative  Mood. 


I  sell, 
thou  sHUsU 
he  sell*, 
we  sell, 
you  well, 
they  sell. 
1MFBBFXCT. 

/  was  selling. 

thou  wast  selling. 

he  was  selling. 

we  were  selling. 

you  wore  selling. 


Je  rendais, 

ru  rendais, 

D  rendait, 

Nous  vend  ions, 

Vous  rendiez, 

Da  vendaient,  them  were  selling. 

FBSTSBIT  DBPIIIITB. 


Je  vendis, 
Tu  vendis, 
II  vendit, 
Nous  vendimes, 
Vous  vendites, 
Us  vendirent, 

f 
Je  vendrai, 
Tu  vendras, 
II  vendra, 
Nous  vendrons, 
Vous  vendrez, 
lis  vendront, 


Isold. 

thousoldest. 

he  sold. 

we  sold. 

you  sold. 

they  sold. 

I  shall  sell, 
thou  shalt  sell. 

he  shall  sell. 

we  shall  sell, 
you  shall  sell, 
they  shall  sell. 


CONDITIONAL  PBISENT. 


Je  vendrais, 
Tu  vendrais, 
11  vendrait, 
Nous  vendrion*. 
Vous  vendriez, 
Da  rendraient, 


I  should  sell. 

thou  shouldst  sell. 

he  should  sell. 

we  should  sell. 

you  should  sell. 

they  should  sell. 


FEET  KBIT  INDBF13ITB. 

rai  rendu,  I  have  sold 

Tu  as  rendu,  then  hast  sold. 

£1  a  rendu,  he  has  sold. 

Nous  a  tods  rendu,  we  asm  sold. 

Vous  avez  rendu,  you  have  said. 

Ds  ont  rendu,  they  hate  sold. 

PLUPEBFICT. 

Tarais  rendu,  I  had  sold. 

Tu  avais  rendu,  thou  hadst  sold. 

II  avail  rendu,  he  hod  soli. 

Nous  arions  rendu,  we  hod  sold. 

Vous  ariex  rendu,  you  had  seU. 

Ds  avaieot  rendu,  they  had  seU. 

PBBTXBIT  AKTBBIOB. 

Pens  rendu,  I  had  sold. 

Tu  ens  rendu,  thou  hadst  sold. 

II  eut  rendu,  he  had  sold. 

Nous  e tiroes  rendu,  we  had  sold. 

Vous  elites  rendu,  you  had  sold. 

lis  eurent  rendu,  they  had  sold. 

PAST  FUTURE. 

/•aural  rendu,  /  shall  have  seU. 

Tu  auras  rendu,  thou  shaH  have  soli. 

n  aura  rendu,  he  shall  have  sold. 

Nous  aurons  rendu,  we  shall  have  soli. 


they  shall  have  soli. 


iMPBBATirs  Mood. 
Vends,  sell  (thou.) 

Vendons,  let  us  sail. 

Vendez,  sell  (you.) 

Subjunctive  Mood. 


Vous  aurez  rendu, 
Ds  aurent  rendu, 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

rauraia  rendu,  /  should  have  soli. 

Tu  aurals  rendu,  thou  shouldst  have  sold. 
II  aurait  rendu,  he  should  have  sold. 

Nous  aurions  rendu,  we  should  have  'old. 
Vous  auriez  rendu,  you  should  have  sold. 
lis  auraient  rendu,     they  should  have  sold. 


Que  je  vende,  that  I  may  sell. 

Que  tu  vendes,  that  thou  mayst  sell. 

Qu'il  vonde,  that  he  may  sell. 

Que  nous  vendions,  that  we  may  sell. 

Que  vous  vcndiez,  that  you  may  sell. 

Qu'ils  vendent,  thai  they  may  seU. 

IMPKBPECT. 

Quo  Je  vcndisse,  that  I  might  sell. 
Que  tu  vendissea,       that  thou  mightst  sell. 

Qu'il  vend  it,  that  he  might  seU. 

Que  nous  venditions,  that  we  might  sell. 

Que  vous  vendissiex,  that  you  might  sell. 

Qu'Uavendiasent,  that  they  might  salL 


PBBTBBrr. 

Que  j'ale  rendu,  that  I  may 

Que  tu  ales  rendu,  that  thou  mayst 
Qu'il  ait  rendu,  that  he  may 

Que  nous  ayuns  rendu,  that  we  man 
Que  vous  ay  ez  rendu,  that  yon  may 
Qu'ils  aient  rendu,  that  they  mayj 

PLUPBBFBCT. 

Que  J'eusse  rendu,  that  I  might 

Que  lu  eusses  rendu,  that  thou  mightst 
Qu'il  eut  rendu,  that  he  might 

Que  nous  eussions  rendu,  that  we  m&ht  ' 
Que  vous  eussiez  rendu,  that  mv  might 
Qu'ils  eussent  rendu,    that*oywnghtJ 


REFLECTED  VERB. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  A  IlEFLECTED  VERB, 
Infinitive  Mood. 


Be  lever, 

Se  levant, 
Love, 


PRESENT. 

Je  mo  leve, 
Tute  lives, 
n  m  leve, 
Nous  nous  levons, 
Voua  vous  levez, 
Da  se  levent, 

IMPERFECT. 

Je  me  levais,  /  was  rising. 

Tu  te  levais,  thou  wast  rising. 

U  «e  levait,  he  was  rising. 

.  Nous  nous  levions,  we  were  rising. 

Vous  vous  leviez,  you  were  rising. 

Us  se  levaieiit,  ihey  were  rising. 
PRETERIT  DEFINITE. 


to  rise.  \  S'etre  love, 
Participles. 


to  kavs  riie% 


PAST. 


having  risen. 


I  rise, 

thourisest, 

he  rises. 

we  rise. 

you  rise. 

they  rise. 


Jemelevai, 

I  rose. 

Tu  televas, 

thou  rosesU 

Use  leva, 

he  rose. 

Nous  nous  levames, 

we  rose. 

Vous  vous  levates, 

you  rose. 

lis  se  leverent, 

they  rose. 

FUTURE. 

Je  me  leverai, 

I  shall  rise. 

Tu  te  leveras, 

thou  shalt  rise. 

Uselevera, 

he  shall  rise. 

Nous  nous  levcrons, 

we  shall  rise. 

Vous  vous  leverez, 

you  thall  rise. 

Us  se  leveront, 

they  shall  rise. 

CONDITIONAL 

PRESENT. 

Je  me  leverais, 

I  should  rise. 

Tu  te  leverais, 

ihou  shouldst  rise. 

11  se  leverai t, 

he  should  rise. 

Nous  dous  leverions, 

we  should  rise. 

Vous  vous  leveriez, 

you  should  rise, 
they  should  rise. 

Us  se  leveraient, 

rising.  | 

I  ffetant  leve, 
risen,  | 

Indicative  Mood. 

preterit  indefinite. 

Je  me  suiB  leve,  I  have  risen, 

Tu  fee  leve,  thou  hast  risen. 

II  s'est  leve,  he  has  risen. 

Nous  nous  sommes  ttves,  we  have  risen, 

Vous  vous  etes  leves,  you  have  risen. 

Us  se  sont  leves,  they  have  risen, 

PLUPERFECT. 

Je  m'etais  leve,  /  had  risen, 

Tu  I'etais  leve,  thou  hadst  risen, 

II  s'etait  leve,  he  had  risen. 

Nous  nous  etiona  leves,  we  had  risen, 

Vous  vous  etiez  leves,  you  had  risen. 

Us  s'etaieul  leves,  they  had  risen, 

PRETERIT  ANTERIOR. 

Je  me  fus  leve,  J  had  risen, 

Tu  te  (us  leve,  thou  hadst  risen. 

II  se  Tut  leve,  he  had  risen. 

Nous  nous  fumes  leves,  we  had  rinen, 
Vous  vous  fiites  leves, 
Us  se  furent  leves, 

PAST  FUTURE. 

Je  me  serai  leve,  /  shall  have  risen, 

Tu  te  serai  leve,  thou  shalt  ham  risen, 

II  se  sera  leve,  he  shall  have  risen. 

Nous  nous  serons  leves,  we  shall  have  risen, 
Vous  vous  serez  loves,  you  shall  have  risen. 
Us  se  seront  loves,       they  shall  have  risen, 

CONDITIONAL  PAST. 

Je  me  serais  leve,  /  should*    . 

Tu  te  semis  leve,  thou  shouldst  I  £ 

II  se  serait  leve,  he  should  I -J 

Nous  nous  serions  leves,        we  should  f  „ 
Vous  vous  seriez  l*»»*«-        —»-  •*««/^  I  5 
Us  se  seraient  1 
Imperative  Mood. 

Leve-toi,  rise  (thou.) 

Levons-nous,  let  us  rise. 

Levez-vous,  rise  (you.) 

Subjunctive  Mood. 


you  had  risen, 
they  had  risen. 


iivua  ictcoj  we  iwmh  i    « 

riez  leves,        you  should     § 
t  leves,  they  should)  * 


present. 
Que  je  me  leve,  that  I  may  rise. 

Que  lu  te  leves,  that  thou  mayst  rise. 

Qu*ii  se  leve,  that  he  may  rise. 

Que  nous  nous  levions,  that  we  may  rise. 
Que  vous  vous  leviez,  that  you  may  rise. 
O^'Us  se  levent,  that  they  may  rise. 

imperfect. 
Que  je  me  lovasse,  that  I 

Que  tu  te  levaases,  that  thou 

Qu'il  se  levat,  that 

Que  nous  nous  levassions,  that  we 
Quo  too*  vous  levaasiez,  that  you 
Qa'ib  te  levassent,  that  they 

46* 


it 


PRETERIT. 

Que  je  me  sols  leve,  that  /) 

Que  tu  te  sols  leve,  that  thou  \ 

Qu'il  se  soil  leve,  that  he  { 

Que  nous  nous  soyons  leves,  that  we  I 
Que  vous  vous  soyez  leves,  that  you  I 
Qu'ils  se  soient  leves,  that  they  J 

PLUPERFECT. 

Que  Je  mo  fusse  leve,  that  1 

Que  tu  te  fusses  leve,  that  thou 

Qu'il  se  ffit  leve,  that  he 

Que  nous  nous  fussions  leves,  that  we 
Que  vous  vous  fussiez  leves,  that  you 
Qu'ils  as  fussent  leves,         thai  they 


U 


i 
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IRREGULAR 


rftEiBirr  or  the 

ixrmmvK. 


Alter,  Ugo. 

Enfoyer,     to  tend. 


IRREGULAB 


PRIMITIVE  TENSE&  ' 


FABT1C1FLB 
PBBSEKT. 


PABTICXFLB 
PAST 


AUant       .    Aile. 
EavoyaoL      Enroy*. 


PBBSBirr 

OPTHB 
INDICATES. 


Je  vaia. 
Jtowofce. 


PBETBBIT 

DsrurtE. 

TIR8T 

J*aUaL 
renToysL 
SECOND 


Acquerir,    to  acquire. 


AcqueranL     Acquis. 


racquiere       racquis. 


Boullllr, 
Courir, 

to  boil, 
to  run. 

BouiUanL 
Courant 

BouillL 
Couru. 

Jo  bona. 
Jecours. 

Jeboufllis. 
Jecourus. 

CueMtr, 
Dorm  lr, 
FaiUir, 
Fuir, 
Mentir, 

to  gather, 
to  sleep, 
to  fait. 

to  tie. 

CuetUanL 

Dormant. 

Faillaitf. 

FuyanL 

MentanL 

CueillL 

DormL 

FaiUL 

FuL 

MentL 

Jecaeiile. 

Jedora. 

Jefluuc 

Jefuia. 

Jemena. 

Jecueillia. 
Jedormia. 
Je&iUia. 
Jefuia. 
Je  mentis. 

Mourir, 

to  die. 

MouranL 

Mort 

Jemeurs. 

Je  mourns. 

OflHr, 

Ouvrir, 

Purtir, 

8entir, 

Sortir, 

to  offer, 
to  open, 
to  set  out. 
to  feel, 
to  go  out. 

Offrant. 

OuvranL 

Partaot. 

Sentani. 

SortanL 

Oflfert. 

Ouvert 

PartL 

Senti. 

SortL 

Poflro. 
J'ouvre. 
Je  pore. 
Jeaens. 
Jeaore. 

J'oflria. 
J\>uvris. 
Jepartis. 
Je  at ntis. 
Joaortia. 

Tenir, 


to  hold. 


Tenant 


Tenu. 


Jetiens, 


Jo  tins. 


TreaaoUlir,  to  start. 

Venlr  to  come. 

Vetic  to  clothe. 

Falloir,  to  be  necessaru, 

Mouroir,  to  move. 

Pleuvolr,  to  rain. 

Pourvoir,  to  provide. 

Pouvoir,  to  be  able. 

Prevalolr,  to  prevail. 

fPasacoir,  to  sit  down. 


TreasaiUanL    TreaaaiUi 


,'«  treaaaiUo.    Je  treaaaiOla. 


Venant 

Venr- 

Je  Tlens. 

Je  Tina. 

Vetani. 

Vetu. 

Jereta. 

JeTetis. 
TMRD 

FaUu, 

Ufeut. 

llfkUuL 

MouranL 

Mu. 

JeMeus. 

Jemus. 

PleuvanL  PIu. 

PourvoyanL  Pounru. 

PouvanL  Pa. 

PrevalanL  Prevalu. 

S'aaaeyonL  Aaaia. 


LI  pleut  n  pluL 

Je  pounrois.   Je  pourra 

Je  peux  or  je  Je  pus. 
puis. 

Je  preTBuz.    Je  preTalm 
Je  m'assieda.   Je  m'assi*. 


favolr, 


to  know. 


8achanL 


Su. 


Jesus. 
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VERBS. 

DERIVED  TENSES. 

Nor«.— Per/urns  regularly  firmed  art  in  Iteiiii 

CONJUGATION. 

SPrea.  indicative.  Je  vais,  tu  vas,  U  va,  noua  allona,  voua  allcz.  Us  vonL— FuL  Jlral, 
(u  Iras,  cvc—Cund.  J'iraJs,  tu  irais,  etc—/mper.  Va,  olfau,  aUci.—Pres.  aubj.  Que 
J'aille,  «iue  tu  allies,  qu'il  ailte,  ?m«  mm  allien*,  qua  voua  atliet,  qu'ito  aillont. 
JVC.  J'enYerrai,  tu  emrerras,  etc— Gm4.  J'enverrals,  to  enverrais,  etc 

CONJUGATION. 

{Proa.  ind.  Paoauiers,  tu  acquiers,  U  acquiert,  nous  acaubraua,  voua  acquire*,  Us  00 
quierunt—  FuL  Jlscquerrat,  tu  acquerras,  etc— Gm4.  J'acquerraia,  tu  acquerrais,  etc. 
—Proa,  aubj.  Que  I'acquiere,  que  tu  acquieres,  qull  acquiere,  qua  nous  acquerions,  qua 
voua  acqueriei,  qirils  acquierent. 

Put.  Je  conrrai,  tu  courras,  eta— Cond.  Je  courrais,  tu  courrais,  etc 

FuL  Je  cueillerai,  tu  cueilleras,  etc— Cond.  Je  cueiUara.0,  tu  cnellterala,  etc 


SFuL  Je  mourrai,  tu  mourns,  etc—  Cond,  Je  mourrals,  tu  mourrals,  etc— Prea.  tub. 
Que  je  moure,  que  tu  meures,  qull  meure,  que  nana  mourions,  qua  voua  mouriti,  qu'ilf 
meureot. 


t     Prea.  ind.  Je  tiens,  tu  tiens,  U  tlent,  nous  tenons*  voks  tenet,  lis  tlennent.— Put.  Je 
<  tiendrai.  tu  tiendras,  etc—  Cond.  Je  tiendrais,  tu  tiendrais,  etc— Pre*,  tub].   Quo  jo 
( tienne,  que  tu  tiennes,  qu'il  tienne,  que  nous  teutons,  que  vous  tenia,  qulls  tiennent. 
Fut.  Je  tressaillerai,  etc— Cond.  Je  trossaillerais,  etc 

fPres.  ind.  Je  viens,  tu  Tiens,  il  vienU  nous  venons,  vous  venet,  lis  vtennent— FuL 
Je  riendraJ,  tu  vieudraa,  etc— Cond.  Je  riendrais,  tu  viendrais,  etc—  Pres.  aubj.  Que 
je  rienne,  que  tu  Tiennes,  qu'il  Tienne,  que  noua  venions,  qua  voua  veniet,  qulb 
Tienneut. 


CONJUGATION. 

FuL  II  feudra.— <  W.  D  fltudrait.— Pres.  subj.  Qull  faille,  (no  participle  present.) 

iPres.  ind.  Je  mens,  tu  mens,  il  nieuU  nous  mouvons,  voua  mouvez,  its  meuxenL— 
Prea.  subj.  Que  je  ineuve,  que  tu  meures,  qu'il  meuve,  que  nous  mouvious,  que  voua 
nwuvUiy  qu'ils  meurent. 

C  Prea.  ind.  Je  peux  or  je  puis,  tu  peux,  U  pent,  noua  pouvons,  vous  pouvet,  il  peuTenft. 
;  —Fut.  Je  pourrai,  tu  pourras,  e\c—Cond.  Je  pourrals,  tu  pourrals,  etc— Pres.  aubj, 
(  Que  je  puisse,  que  tu  puiases,  etc 

Like  valoir,  except  the  prea.  subj*,  which  is  regular 

SPrea.  ind.  Je  m'assieds*  tu  Coasted**  il  Cossied,  nous  nous  assefons,  vous  vous  as 
seyeu  H»  s'asseient.—Fut.  Je  m'aaaierui,  tu  I'assierna,  etc  They  say  also:  Je  ro 'asset*, 
rai,  tu  t'aaseieras,  etc—  Cond.  Je  m'assieral*,  tu  t'uasicrais,  etc ;  or,  je  m'ssaeierais,  etc 
iPrts.  ind.  Je  sais,  tu  saia,il  sait,  nous  savons,  vous  saTes,  Us  sareuU— Imp.  ind.  Je 
sarais,  tu  savais,  etc— FuL  Je  aaurai,  tu  sauras,  etc— Gm*  Je  saurais,  tu  ssursis,  eta 
—Imp.  Bache,  sachons,  sachex. 
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IRREGULAR  YKBB8. 


1RREGULAB 


PBJCSCHT  or  TBS 

mriKiTivK. 


PRIMITIVE  TENSES. 


PARTICIPLE        PAETIC1PLK 
PRKSBJfT.  PAST. 


Valolr,         to  be  worth,         Valant 
Voir,  to  see.  Voyant 

Voulolr,       to  be  willing.       Voulant 


Valu. 
Vu. 

Voulu. 


PUBSKKT 

or  tub 

IXD1CATIVB. 


psmiiT. 

DBriMTB. 


J(  Taaz.         Jerata. 
OcTok.  Jeri*. 

Je  Teax.         Je  Tontaa. 


Absoudre,    to  absolve. 
Baltre,         to  strike. 


Boire, 


to  drink. 


Braire,  to  bray. 

Orconciro,  to  circumcise. 

Clous  to  shut. 

Conclure,  to  conclude. 

Coudre,  to  sew. 

Croire,  to  believe. 

Ooitre,  to  grow  up. 


Dire, 

felore, 
fecrirc, 
Exdure* 

Fair©, 

Joindre, 

Lire, 

Luire, 

Mettre, 

Moudre, 

Nnitre, 

Nuire, 


to  join, 
to  read, 
to  shine, 
to  put. 
to  grind, 
to  be  bom, 
to  harm. 


Prendre,       to  take. 

Ropondre,    to  answer 
Ke90Udre,    to  resolve. 


Ripe, 
Rom  pre, 
Sufflre, 
Puivre. 
Be  mire, 
Tmiro, 
Vaincre, 
VI ?ro, 


to  laugh, 
to  break, 
to  suffice, 
to  follow. 
to  bt  silent, 
to  milk, 
to  vanquish, 
to  live. 


Aberrant     Abaooa. 
Battant  Battu. 

Buvant  Bu. 


Ciroondsant  Clrconds. 
Ctoa. 


to  say. 

to  hatch, 
to  write, 
to  exclude. 


to  n  xkey  to  do.     Falsant 


Conduant 
Cousant 
Croyant 
Croissant. 

Disant 


fori  rant. 
Exduant 


Joignant 

Li«ant 

Luisant 

Multant 

MouIanL 

Naisaant 

Nuiaant 

rrenant. 

Repondant 

Rcsolvant 

Biant 

Rom  pant 

FufflsaiiU 

Stiivaut 

Petaiaant 

Trayant 

VaIh  juant. 

Yivant. 


Conclu. 
Cousu. 
Cru. 

oa. 

Dit 

fcdos. 
Ecrit 
Exclu. 

Fait 

JolDt 

Lu. 

Lui. 

Mis. 

Moulu. 

Ne. 

Nui. 

Pris. 


J*ab«oaa. 
Jebata. 


FOUETfl 
Jebattfc 
Je  boia,  Je  bus. 


nbrait 
Jedrcuoda, 
Je  do?. 
Je  coudoa, 
Je  cv  -  la, 
Je  crois. 
Jecrois. 


Je  circonds. 

Je  concha. 
Jeeousis. 
Jecrra. 
Jecrus. 

Jedis. 


Jedis. 

11  eclot 

J'ecris.  rccriYia. 

J'exdus.  J'exdim 


Joftis. 

Je  loins. 
Jelia. 
Je  luis. 
Je  mets. 
Je  mouda. 
Jenai*. 
Je  ouia. 


Jens. 

Je  ioignis. 
Je  lus. 

Jemin 
Je  rooulos. 
Jenaquis. 
Jer 


Jeprends. 

Repondu.  Je  reponda. 

Resous,  resolu.  Je  rraous. 
Ri.  Je  ris. 

Je  rompa. 

Jesuftl*. 


Ri. 

Rompu. 

Fuffl. 

Suivi. 

Tu. 

Trait 

Vainco. 

Vccu. 


Jo  euia, 
Je  me  taia. 
Je  trais. 
Je  vainca. 
JeTia. 


Jepris. 

Je  rcpondia 

Jeresolua. 

Jeris. 

Jerompb. 

Jesuffls. 

Jesuiri*. 

Je  me  tua, 

Jeraloqui* 
Jo  recua. 
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VERBS. 

DERIVED  TENSES. 

Noti. — Persons  regularly  formed  are  in  italics. 

I      Pres.  ind.  Je  veux*  tu  vaux,  it  vaut,  nous  valons*  vous  valet*  Us  valent — Put.  J% 
<  mudrai,  tu  vaudras,  etc—Cond.  Je  vaudrais,  tu  vaudrais,  etc— No  imper.—Pres.  subj* 
(  Que  je  vaille,  que  tu  vailles,  qu'U  vaille,  que  nous  valiant,  que  vous  valid,  qu'ila  vaillent. 
Fut.  Je  verrai,  tu  verras,  etc— Cond.  je  vermis,  tu  vgrrais,  etc. 

f  Pres.  ind.  Je  veux,  tu  veux,  U  veut,  n»nts  voulons*  vans  voulei*  lis  veulent— Fut.  Je 
»  Toudrai,  tu  voudras,  etc— Cond.  Je  vouurais,  tu  voudrais,  etc.— No  imper.—Pres.  subj. 
\  Wvie  Je  veuille,  que  tu  veuilles,  qu'il  veuille,  que  nous  voulions*  qus  vous  vouliez,  qvnm 

CONJUGATION. 

SPres.  ind.  Je  bois*  tu  bois,  il  boil,  nous  buvons*  vous  buvsx*  Us  boivenL—Prts.  subj. 
Que  je  boive,  que  tu  boives,  qull  boive,  que  nous  buvions*  qus  vous  buviei,  qaib 
boivent. 


SPres.  ind.  Je  die,  tu  dis.il  dit*  nous  disons*  vous  ditea,  tie  disenL—Dodire,  t 
dire*  tnterdirt*  nvedire*  predire*  make  vous  didisei*  vous  contredisei*  vous  mediset,  vous 
prediseu    Other  persona  and  tenses  like  dire. 

iPre:  ind.  Je  faie,  tufais*  ilfait,  nous  faisons*  YOua  faltee,  Us  font.— Put.  Je  feral, 
tu  ferai,  etc— Cond  Je  feraia,  tu  feraia,  etc— Pres.  subj.  Que  je  tease,  que  tu  flisssa, 


J  Pres.  tnd.  Je  prends*  tu  fronds,  3  prend\  nous  prenons,  vous  prenet,  lis  preunent— 
.  r-«.  subj.  One  je  prenne,  que  tu  prennee,  qull  prenne,  que  nous  prenions,  qus  vous 
tpreniet,  qu'ila  present. 


Pres.  tnd.  Js  vaincs,  tu  vainct,  11  ralnc,  nous  vainquons,  vous  vainqust,  lis  vamqmsnt 


Compound  verbs  are  conjugated  in  an  moods  and  tenses  like  the  veros  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Renvoyer*  repartir,  eonvaincre*  promettre,  &&,  are  conjugated  like 
envoy er*  parttr*  vaincre,  mettre,  Jtc 

With  the  aid  of  these  tables,  and  the  rules  given  in  1 144  and  following,  there  la  no 
French  verb  which  the  learner  will  not  be  able  to  conjugate  with  facility. 


BECUEIL  EPISTOLAIRE. 


Du  Style  Epistolaire. 

Lxs  lettres  ont  poor  objet  de  communiquer  ses  pons^es  et  see  senti 
aenta  a  des  personnes  absentes ;  elles  sont  dicte*es  par  l'amitte,  la  eon* 
fiance,  la  poiitesse,  on  l'interSt.  C'est  one  conversation  par  ecrit: 
aussi  le  ton  des  lettres  ne  doit  di£fe*rer  de  celui  de  la  conversation  ordi- 
naire, que  par  on  pea  plus  de  choix  dans  les  objets,  de  correction  dani 
le  style,  et  une  plus  grande  precision.  Le  naturel  et  l'aisance  forment 
done  le  caractere  essentiel  du  style  epistolaire ;  la  pretention  a  l'esprit 
et  l'afflterie  y  sont  insupportable*. 

La  philosophic,  la  politique,  les  arts,  les  anecdotes,  les  bons-mots, 
tout  peut  entrer  dans  les  lettres ;  mais  aveo  l'air  d'abandon,  d'aisance, 
et  de  premier  mouvement  qui  distingue  la  conversation  des  gens 
d'esprit. 

Puisqu'une  lettre  et  sa  reponse  ne  sont  qu'une  conversation  entre 
absents,  Icrivez,  comme  vous  leur  parleriez  s'ils  e*taient  la,  c'est-a~dire 
aveo  ce  naturel,  cette  facility,  cet  agre*ment  mime  que  demande  un  en- 
tretien  familier.  Quelle  doit  etre  une  conversation  ?  claire  et  simple ; 
ee  sont-la  aussi  les  deux  qualitls  du  style  epistolaire. 

DU  dSftiSMONIAL  DES  LETTRES. 

Madame,  Monsieur,  Mademoiselle,  se  placent  au-dessus  do  la  premiere 
Hgne  d'une  lettre  lorsqu'on  6crit  a  quelqu'un  que  Ton  veut  trailer  aveo 
beaucoup  d'lgards  ou  de  poiitesse.  La  distance  se  mesure  ordinaire- 
ment  but  le  degre*  de  respect  qu'on  lui  porte.  Dans  les  lettres  plus 
familieres  ces  qualifications  viennent  dans  la  ligne  apres  les  premiers 
mots :  JPai  re$u,  monsieur  ;  je  suis  bien  reconnaissant,  madams;  permeh 
tex,  mademoiselle,  £c. 

Lorsque  la  personne  est  d6core*e  d*un  titre,  d'une  dignite*,  ou  remplit 
une  charge  honorable,  &c,  il  est  d'usage  de  les  re'pe'ter  une  ou  plusieurs 
fois  suivant  l'gtendue  de  la  lettre,  monseigneur  (en  parlant  a  un  ev&que, 
a  un  ministre,  Ac.,)  monsieur  Is  marichal,  madams  la  duchesse,  monsieur  U 
president,  $c. 

Dans  les  lettres  d'affaires,  d'lgal  a  e'gal,  entre  amis,  la  date  se  place 
au  haut  de  la  page  La  placer  au  bas  est  une  marque  de  deTe*rence  ou 
do  respect 
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Les  lettres  ee  terminent  ordinairemcnt  par  l'expressidn  d'tm  send- 
ment  de  respect,  de  reconnaissance,  d'attachement,  dont  yoici  quelquei 
exemples : 

Recevez.  madams,  avcc  bonte"  1' assurance  de  mon  respectueux  attache 
ment. 

Agre'ez,  madame,  l'hommage  de  mon  respect. 

Les  sentimens  que  vous  m'avez  inspires,  monsieur,  sont  aussi  sincere! 
que  durables. 

Complex  a  jamais,  monsieur,  sur  la  reconnaissance  et  rattachement  de 
Ac. 

Mon  tendre  et  respectueux  attachement  ne  finira  qu'aTec  ma  Tie. 

Adieu,  je  vous  embrasse  comme  je  vous  aime,  et  e'est  de  tout  mon  cceor 

Agreez,  monsieur,  Thorn  mage  des  sentiments  distingues  que  je  vous  at 
vouls  et  que  vous  mlritez  si  bien,  &c 

J'ai  l'honneur  d'etre,  monsieur,  avec  un  respect  infini. 

Agre'ez,  je  vous  prie,  mademoiselle,  mes  sentiments  les  plus  respectueux. 

J'ai  l'honneur  d'etre,  monsieur,  avec  des  sentiments  remplis  de  respect  et 
de  consideration. 

Agrgez,  je  vous  prie,  les  assurances  de  la  haute  consideration  avec  It- 
quelle  j'ai  l'honneur  d'etre,  monsieur,  &c. 

Les  expressions  ci-dessus  sont  suivies  de  la  formule  d'usage : 

Votre  tres-humble  et  tres-obe*issant,  ou  tres-de'voue'e,  ou  tres-affec- 
tionne'  serviteur,  &c,  pour  un  homme. 

Votre  tres-humble  et  tres-ob&ssante,  ou  tres-de'voue'e,  ou  tres-affeo- 
tionnc*e  servante,  &c,  pour  une  femme. — La  signature  se  place  untof* 
diatement  au-dessous. 

II  est  bon  d'observer  que  le  choix  parmi  ces  locutions  et  beaucoup 
d'autres,  que  nous  aurions  pu  Igalement  dormer,  depend,  en  general, 
de  la  nature  des  liaisons  et  des  rapports  entre  les  personnes  qm 
■'^crivent. 


LETTRES  DE  COMMERCE,  &c. 

Les  lettres  des  nlgociants  et  des  marchands1  doivent  fctre  concise* 
et  claires.  Dans  les  expressions  des  ordres  et  avis,  on  doit  plutot 
observer  beaucoup  de  circonspection  et  d'exactitude,  qu'un  langage 
eloquent  et  fleuri.  Les  c^rlmonies  et  les  compiimens  en  doirent 
fctre  bannis,  ou  du  moins  on  doit  s'en  servir  tres-peu;  parce  que 
dans  les  affaires  de  n6goce,  on  ne  doit  envioager  que  1'utile:  et, 
d'ailleurs,  le  nlgociant  qui  a  besoin  de  son  temps  le  doit  menager, 
et  l'cmplover  avantagcuscment. 

Quand  on  a  plusieurs  sujets  &  traitcr,  il  est  bon  de  commencer  une 


1  On  nppelle,  en  Francois,  negotiants  ceux  qui  ne  font  le  commerce  que  peer  lei 
pays  etrangeri ;  et  l'on  nomine  marchands  ceux  Qui  ne  tiufiauent,  writ  en  grot  oe  m 
****!!,  que  dans  I'endroit  ou  ill  resident. 
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le  ligne  &  chaque  changement  de  matiere:  ear  cet  usage  est 
mmode  pour  lea  personnes  a  qui  on  dcrit 
ilgociant  qui  dcrit  dans  lea  pays  Strangers  doit  £tre  tres-reserve* 
i  nouvclles,  et  particulierement  celles  d'etat,  dans  ses  lettrea ; 
r  de  s'attirer  de  mauvaises  affaires,  et  de  faire,  dans  les  pays 
iques,  arreter  ou  ses  lettres  ou  ses  correspondents, 
correspondant  ou  facteur,  qui  recoit  une  lettre,  doit  etre  fort 
I  rlpondre  clairement,  article  par  article,  a  tout  ce  qu'elle  con* 
J*  crainte  de  prejudicier  son  commerce,  en  7  omettant  quelques 
uarites,  ou  en  y  laissant  la  moindre  ambiguitc*. 

D'unjeune  Marchand  d  un  Marchand  en  Sroe, 
sikur: — Sur  la  recommendation  d'un  voirin,  qui  s'est  beaucoup 
but  votre  reputation,  je  croia  devoir,  en  entrant  dans  le  jommerce, 
sser  a  vous,  pour  vous  prier  de  m'envoyer  une  certaine  (uantite  de 
mdises  convenables  a  un  jeune  homme  qui  commence,  de  la  pre* 
lualite  et  auz  prix  les  plus  raisonnables :  ce  que  je  me  crois  d'autant 
id©  a  esperer,  que  mon  intention  est  qu'a  l'avenir  toutes  les  affaire* 
is  fcron8  soient  au  comptant.  Je  suis,  monsieur,  &c. 

Riponee  du  Marchand  en  Grot. 
stiCR : — En  reponse  a  l'honneur  de  la  voire  du  6  du  courant,  je  vous 
d  par  un  roulier  qui  part  domain  une  petite  partte  des  articles  que  je 
iue  je  vous  com  met  a  comme  un  echantillon  de  leur  qualite  et  de  la 
tion  de  leur  prix.  S'il  vous  plaisait  de  renouveler  votre  commande, 
is  tout  ce  qu'il  depend  rait  de  moi  pour  me  montrer  digne  de  votre 
Ilance.  Je  suis,  en  fesant  des  voeux  sincdres  pour  vos  aucces,  votre 
aissant  servile ur. 

Pour  annoncer  Varriv4t  de  Merchandise*. 
jieurs  : — Nous  venons  de  recevoir  l'avis  de  l'arrivee  de  vos  deux  bal« 
is  cette  douane.  Nous  allona  les  retirer,  et  par  le  prochain  courrier 
»U8  en  dirons  notre  sentiment ;  et  me" me,  si  la  qualite  de  la  marohan- 
t  bonne,  ainsi  que  nous  l'esperons,  nous  pourrons  vous  envoycr  le 
de  vente.    Nous  n'avons  rien  autre  chose  a  vous  dire  pour  le 

1  sommea  vos  tres-humbles  et  tres-ob&ssants  serviteurs. 

Pour  donner  avis  de  la  vente  de  Marckanduet. 
itburs  : — Votre  ballot,  numero  cinq,  est  deja  vendu,  et  nous  aurione 
'autre  qui  nous  re  ate,  plus  avantageusement,  si  nous  avions  voulu 
tr  trois  mois  de  terme  pour  ie  payement:  mais  nous  n'avons  pat 
propoa  de  le  faire  sans  votre  participation.  Vous  recevrez  ci-inclut 
>te  de  vente,  montant  a  mU.e  francs,  dont  nous  vous  avons  cr6dites, 
»us  en  faire  remise  par  nos  premieres.  Le  prix  que  nous  en  avons 
assez  avantageux  pour  le  temps:  il  nous  donne  lieu  d' esperer  que 
jrei  satisfaits  de  ce  premier  essai,  et  que  vous  nous  continueras 
ur  do  vos  ordres.     Nous  somraes  tres-parfaitement  vos,  &c 
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D'un  Commie  4  eon  Nigociant. 
McysncuB : — Presumant  que  la  prolongation  da  votre  sejour  i  la  ess* 
pagne  est  occasionnee  par  quelque  affaire  imprevue,  je  crois  de  mon  devos 
de  m'informer  de  votre  sante\  et  en  mfime  temps  de  vous  assurer  que  Foe. 
donne  ici  a  vos  affaires  de  commerce  toute  P attention  et  tout  le  soin  qu'ellef 
exigent.  Si  done  votre  absence  peat  vous  procurer  quelque  avantage* 
soyez  sur  que  vous  pouvez  la  prolonger  sans  danger,  quoiqu'au  surplss 
votre  retour  soit  ardemment  d&ire  par  votre  fidele  senriteur. 

Biponee  du  Nigociant  d  eon  Commie. 
Monsieur  : — Vous  avez  conjecture*  juste ;  des  evenements  inattendus  out 
retards  mon  depart  d'ici :  mais  je  suis  convaincu  de  votre  fidelity  et  de  votre 
vigilance.    Je  suis,  graces  a  Dieu,  en  bonne  santl,  et  j'espere  me  mettre 
bientot  en  route  pour  revenir  en  ville.  Votre,  &c 

Wun  Nigociant  d  un  autre  pour  prendre  dee  Informations  eur  un  Commit. 

Moksikuk  : — Mr.  L.  m'a  fait  la  demande  d'une  place  qui  se  trouve  vacant* 
dans  ma  maison.  II  me  paraft  honndte ;  mais  l'apparence  n'ltant  pas  use 
caution  suffisante,  je  prends  la  liberte*  de  vous  demander  franchement  votre 
opinion  sur  sa  probity  et  sur  ses  talens.  H  m' a  dit  avoir  6l6  employe"  quel- 
que temps  dans  votre  maison,  et  je  de'sirerais  savoir  particulierement  poor* 
quoi  vous  vous  files  quittes.  Comme  il  doit  venir  la  semsine  prochaine,  si 
vous  me  faites  reponse  avant  ce  temps  vous  obligerez  infiniment  votre  tres- 
humble  serviteur. 

Reponee. 

Moicsibur  : — La  per soane  dont  vous  me  parlez  dans  votre  lettre  est  r&Ue* 
ment  digne  et  de  votre  confiance  et  de  votre  bienveillance.  II  travaillah 
sous  moi  lorsque  j'e'tais  associe*  avec  Mr.  F. ;  mais  cette  socie'te'  dissoute, 
j'ai  dte*  oblige*  de  reformer  plusieurs  commis,  pour  diminuer  mes  depenset, 
et  nous  avons  tous  deux  eprouve*  le  plus  grand  regret  de  cette  separation. 

Je  suis  votre  tres-humble  serviteur. 

De  CrJdit,1  pour  un  foranger. 

Mr.  P ,  a  Paris. 

A  Bostojt,  10  Avril,  1849. 

Monsieur  : — Vous  recevrez  celle-ci  des  mains  de  Monsieur  T.  Nelton, 
Americain,  que  ses  parents  font  voyager  dans  divers  e*tats  de  1' Europe.  Je 
vous  prie  de  le  munir  de  lettres  de  recommandation  sur  differentes  places 
de  France,  d'AUemagne,  et  d' Italic.  Son  dessein  e*tant  de  se  rendre  d'ici 
en  droiture  dans  votre  ville,  j'ai  cru  ne  pouvoir  mieux  faire  que  de  vow 
le  recommander,  d'autant  que  e'est  une  personne  aussi  distinguee  par  sa 
naissance  que  par  son  mlrite  personnel :  ayez  done  la  bonte*  de  lui  faire  tout 
1'accueil  qui  dependra  de  vous,  pendant  le  sejour  qu'il  doit  faire  dans  votre 


i  Lei  lettres  qu'un  banquier  on  negociant  donne  a  quelqu'un  pour  recevoir  at 
i*arg ent  de  iei  correepondanti,  en  dei  lieux  eloign*!,  s'appellent  leant  de  credit. 
Qeoiqne  ces  lettres  eoient  dURrentes  des  Uttns  de  tkange,  ellee  oat  d-pea-Bets  e* 
eraes  privildg •«.  ^    "^ 
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fill*,  et  de  lui  rcidre  tous  lee  services  possibles.    Vons  lui  fournires  sur 
bm  doubles  regus  tout  l'srgent  dont  il  pourra  avoir  besoLi  jusqu'a  la  concur- 
rence de  diz  mille  francs,  dont  vous  pourrex  vous  rembouraer  sur  moi,  en 
me  falsant  passer  un  de  ces  regus.    J'ai  1'honneur  d'dtre,  avec  la  plus  par 
fahe  estime,  Monsieur,  votre,  &c. 

Confirmation  de  la  pricidente. 

Mr    P ,  a  Paris. 

A  Boston,  le  10  Avril,  1849. 

Monsieur  : — Ce  qui  precede  est  la  copie  d'une  lettre  de  cx&iii  q;ii  vous 
sera  remise  par  Monsieur  T.  Nelton,  Amencain.  Comme  je  desire  obliger 
•t  famille  avec  qui  je  suis  en  liaison ;  et  pour  qui  j'ai  accepts,  avec  plaisir, 
lf occasion  de  lui  8tre  utile,  en  lui  fournissant  quelques  lettres  de  crddit  et 
de  recommendation  sur  differcntes  pieces,  je  vous  supplie  trea-instam- 
ment  d'avoir  egard  a  cells  que  je  lui  ai  donnee  sur  vous,  et  de  lui  procurer 
tons  les  amusements  qui  pourront  lui  rendre  le  sejour  de  Paris  agreeable. 
Vous  lui  fournirei,  s'il  vous  plait,  pour  see  besoins,  jusqu'a  dix  mille  francs  ; 
et  vous  en  prendre!  une  double  quittance,  dont  vous  m'en  enverrex  une,  et 
prenp'rex  sur  moi  votre  rembours  dee  avanccs  que  vous  lui  surex  faites.  Je 
joins  icr  sa  signature,  arm  quo  vous  puissiex  la  reconnaitre  dans  l'occasion, 
et  vous  guider  en  consequence. l  Je  me  flatte  que  vous  me  saurex  gre"  de 
vous  avoir  procure"  la  connaissance  d'un  jeune  homme  d'esprit,  et  qui  a  recv 
one  treV  belle  Education.    J'ai  1'honneur  d'Stre, 

Monsieur,  votre,  &c. 

Biponse. 

Mr.  R ,  a  Boston. 

A  Paris,  le  26  Juin,  1849. 

Monsieur  : — J'ai  recu  1'honneur  de  la  vdtre  du  10  d* Avril  dernier,  qui 
me  porte  copie  et  confirmation  d'une  lettre  de  crddit  et  de  recommendation 
que  vous  avex  fournie  a  Monsieur  T.  Nelton,  Americain,  qui  doit  passer 
par  Paris.  Je  me  ferai  un  vrai  plaisir  de  lui  rendre  tous  les  services  qui  de* 
pendront  de  moi,  n'ayant  rien  tant  a  cceur  que  de  vous  tlmoigner  par  dee 
preuves  reelles  combien  je  fais  cas  de  tout  ce  qui  me  peut  venir  de  votre 
part ;  et  je  vous  prie  d'dtre  persuade"  de  mon  exactitude  dans  les  ddbourse- 
ments  que  je  lui  ferai,  et  de  la  parfaite  estime,  avec  laquelle  j'ai  1'honneur 
de  me  dire  trSs-veritablement,  Monsieur,  votre,  &c. 

Rtyonse  d  la  lettre  de  Crddit  interie  ci-destus. 

Mr.  R.— f  a  Boston. 

A  Parts,  le  4  Aofit,  1849. 

Mowfieur : — Votre  lettre  du  10  d* Avril  me  fut  remise  hier  par  Monsieur 
T.  Nelton,  qui  e*tait  entre  le  jour  d'avant  duns  notre  viile.  J'eus  le  plaisir 
ie  l'avoir  a  dtner  chex  moi  le  mdme  jour,  et  d'apprendre  par  moi-mdme 

l  II  est  ds  la  prudence  d'envoyer,  par  la  postet  la  signature  de  la  personne  qui  est 
tJaugte  de  la  lettre  de  credit,  et  mime  de  designer  sa  figure ;  et  eela  pour  evitst 
fatoi  eaa  de  to!  on  de  parte,  quelqu'un  ne  —  presents  en  aa  plaee. 
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que  fMM  ne  m'avez  fait  qu'une  legero  peinture  da  son  merite,  qui,  a  ce  qn 
j'en  puis  juger,  va  au-delade  tout  ce  qu*on  en  peat  dire.  Sores  p&rmtii 
que  r*  sera  avec  le  plus  grand  plaisir  du  monde  que  je  m'empreascraide  lai 
6tre  utile,  et  de  lui  rendre  toua  lea  service*  qui  aeront  en  mon  pouvoir,  pea 
dam  eon  sejour  dans  cette  ville.  J'ai  1'honneur  de  me  dire,  avec  une  par* 
firite  affection, 

Monsieur,  votre,  &c 


DES  BILLETS. 

Ils  vupposent  une  sorte  de  familiarity  entre  ceux  ^ui  se  lea  envoient 
On  en  tarit  aussi  a  set  inferieurs;  on  n'en  recoit  point  d'eux.  Hi 
different  d'une  lettre  en  ce  qu'ils  n'ezigent  aucun  ceremonial,  qu'ils 
sont  plus  courts,  qu'ils  ne  portent  qu'un  simple  nom  pour  adresse, 
que,  jusqu'a  la  maniere  tortillee  ou  bizarre  de  les  plier,  ils  bravent 
toute  etiquette,  qu'enfin  ils  ne  s'emploient  guere  que  pour  faire  une 
invitation,  accompagner  un  petit  present,  annoncer  un  tenement  de 
Boci6t6,  Be  donner  meme  une  simple  marque  de  souvenir,  et  tenir  lieu 
d'une  visite. 

Lorsqu'un  mot  agitable  ou  ingenieux  se  place  naturellement  dans 
un  billet,  il  7  ajoute  quelque  prix. 

"  Les  affaires  et  les  ennuis  continuent  a  me  tourm enter.  Je  voni 
xttends  a  diner  aujourd'hui ;  venez  jeter  quelques  fleurs  sur  ma  vie." 

Voltaire  invita  l'auteur  de  VArt  d*  Aimer  a  souper  chez  Madame  du 
Chatelet  par  ce  quatrain  si  conuu : 

Au  nom  da  Pinde  et  de  Cythera 
Gentil  Bernard  eit  averti, 
Que  Part  d'aimer  doit  samedi 
Venir  aonper  chez  l'art  de  plaire. 

On  ecrit  communement  les  billets  en  se  servant  de  la  troisieme  per* 
sonne,  et  sous  ce  rapport,  ils  demandent  beaucoup  d'attention  pour  ne 
pas  etre  amphibologiques.  Par  ezemple :  if.  A  *  *  *  prie  Mr,  B  *  *  * 
de  vouloir  bien  dSner  chez  lui.  Chez  qui  ?  II  7  a  evidemment  ici  une 
Equivoque  au  moins  grammaticale.  Madame  I}***  previent  Madam 
O***  qu'elle  a  aujourd'hui  sa  loge  a  V Optra.  X  laquelle  des  deux  se 
rapportent  ces  pronoms  elle  et  sa  ? 

II  est  facile  d'imaginer  d'autres  manieres  de  tourner  sans  amphibo. 
logie  ces  billets  qu'on  nomme  du  matin.  Par  exemple :  Madame  de 
M***  aura  samedi  au  soir,  un  ou  deux  yiolona  et  quelques  danseun; 
elle  s'estimerait  heureuse,  si  Madame  et  Mademoiselle  de  L***, 
venaient  embellir  sa  petite  fete  ainsi  qu'elle  a  l'honneur  de  les  ei 
prieT. 
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Madame  M***  a  aujourd'hui  sa  loge  aux  Frnncais. •  Le  plaisir  da  spec* 
tacle  sera  double  pour  elle  si  elle  peut  avoir  i'avantage  d'en  jouir  avec  Ma* 
dame  le  P***,  a  qui  elle  ofTre  une  ou  mSme  deux  places. 

M.  de  ***  serait  bien  aimable  s'il  pouvait  aujourd'hui  venir  diner  chez  M. 
L.,  qui  Ten  prie  avec  instance  et  lui  dit  mille  choses  honnetes. 

Madame  S***  cnvoie  savoir  des  nouvelles  de  la  migraine  de  Mademoi- 
selle P***,  a  qui  elle  fait  les  plus  tendres  compliments.  Elle  espcre  quo 
eette  indisposition  n'aura  pas  de  suites,  et  que  la  deesse  de  la  same*  n*  voa« 
dra  pas  se  brouiller  avec  les  graces. 

Les  billets  suivants  et  leurs  reponses  relatives  aux  circonstances  lei 
plus  ordinaires  de  la  socieHe",  peuvent  servir  de  modeles  en  ce  genre. 

Lundi,  i  une  heure. 
Mr.  de  Cimar  preeente  see  plus  sinceres  compliments  a  Mile,  de  Bourdic, 
et  iui  demande  la  permission  de  l'accompaguer  a  1' assemble©  demain  soir. 

Kiponte. 

Lundi,  trois  heure*. 

Mile,  de  B.  fait  mille  remerciments  a  Mr.  de  C.  pour  son  oflre  obligeante, 
qu'elle  est  tres-fachee  de  ne  pouvoir  accepter,  e"tant  elle-meme  deja  enga- 
fie. 

Lundi,  dix  heure*  du  matin. 
Mme.  Deshayes  fait  see  respectueux  complimens  a  Mme.  Maillard,  et 
Tengage  a  lui  faire  l'honneur  de  venir  ce  soir  prendre  le  the. 

Eiponse. 

Onxe  heure*  du  matin. 
Mme.  M.  fait  ces  compliments  a  Mme.  D.;  elle  se  fait  un  plaisir  d'accep- 
ter  son  aimable  invitation. 

Mardi,  i  midi. 
Mille  compliments  de  la  part  de  Mme.  de  Beauharnais  a  Mme.  de  Ste. 
Amaranthe  et  a  sesjeunes  demoiselles:  elle  espere  qu'elles  sont  arrivees 
sans  accident  a  la  maison,  et  parfaitement  remises  des  fatigues  de  la  der- 
nier* soiree 

Riponte, 

Mardi,  4  deux  heure*. 
Mme.  et  Miles,  de  Ste.  A.  sont  sensibles  a  V'mtMt  que  leur  te'moigne 
Mme.  de  B. ;  elles  sont  arrivees  saines  et  sauves,  et  se  portent  toutes  bien, 
a  1' exception  de  Josephine,  qui  a  attrape  un  petit  rhume. 

Metcredu 
Mille  compliments  de  Mme.  de  Segur  a  Mile,  le  Cornpte :  elle  la  prie  da 
bi  accorder  le  plaisir  de  sa  societe*  a  diner  Dimanche  prochain.    On  at 
aaettra  a  table  a  cinq  hemes. 

i  Norn  da  principal  theatre  de  Paris. 
46* 
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Rfyonse. 

Mille  compliments  de  Mile,  le  C;  elle  ne  manquera  pas  de  ae  rendro  i 
^invitation  de  Mme.  de  S. 

Lundi,  4  Novembre,  1849 
Devant  donner  une  lecture ,  Jeudi  prochain  a  8  heurea  du  aoirv  dans  mon 
grand  salon  d'&ude,  aur  la  literature  Francaise,  je  prenda  la  liberte  de  voai 
envoycr  un  billet  d' ad  mission  pour  voua  et  votre  aimable  famille.  Je  ticks* 
rai  de  ne  pas  Stre  ennuyeuz. 

JMardi  matin,  5  Nov.,  1849. 
Nous  acceptona  avec  reconnaissance  1'invitation  a  votre  lecture  aur  la  lit- 
terature  Francaiae.    C'est  un  aujet  pour  nous  si  attrayant  que  je  voua  dent 
&'8tre  ennuyeuz.    J'y  menerai  un  ou  deux  amis. 


LETTRES  DE  CHANGE. 

Bon  pour  1000  francs. 
A  Lonvres,  le  4  Decembre,  1849. 
Monsieur  : — A  vue  il  vous  pi  air  a  payer,  par  cette  premiere  de  change,  i 

Monsieur  R ,  la  so  mme  de  mille  francs,  pour  valeux  recue  de  lui,  et  pat* 

aerez  en  compte,  comme  par  avis  de 

Votre  t  res -humble  serviteur,  C— . 

Monsieur  D ,  Ne*gociant  a  Bordeaux. 

Pour  en  donner  Avis. 
A  Londres,  ce  4  Decembre,  1849. 
Monsieur  : — Je  voua  ai  tire*  ce  jourd*hui  mille  franca,  payables  a  vue  i 

Monsieur  R ,  pour  valeur  regue  de  lui.    Je  voua  prie  d'y  rsire  honneur, 

et  de  m'en  donner  debit,  dans  mon  compte ;  ce  qu'esperant  de  votre  pone* 
tualite*,  je  8uis,  Monsieur,  votre,  4fcc. 

A  Boston,  ce  18  Nov.,  1849. 

Monsieur  : — A  huit  jours  de  vue,  il  voua  plaira  payer,  par  cette  seas) 
lettre  de  change,  a  Monsieur  N— ,  ou  a  son  ordre,  la  somme  de  deal 
cents  piastres,  pour  valeur  recue  de  lui  en  merchandises,  que  voua  ] 
en  compte,  comme  pa  avis  de 

Votre  tres-humble  serviteur, 
Bon  pour  200  piastres. 

A  Monsieur  E— ,  Negociant,  a  Charleston. 

Bordereau. 
AT p.  Fridiric  Douille, 

Doit  d  Jean  Marct, 
1849.  5  yt  «ur  une  paire  de  bottea,  cuir  fin,      .       .       (36. 

Pour  acquit,  Jean  Marot. 


INDEX. 


1,  M2,  163-5,  to,  at,  in,  t  163, 
13;  used  before  the  name  of  a  city, 
(338,)  with. 

A  c6t4  »e,  *  163—10,  by,  by  the 
side  of. 

A  la,  X  l\  au,  wax,  $8,  to  the. 

A  laquellk,  $79,  to  whom, 
which. 

A  lb,  X  lbs,  $  12;  what  they  mean. 
N.  2,  (p.  463.) 

A.  la  mibnne,  $  104,  to  mine.  (See 
Au  Mien.) 

A  mo  ins  que  . . .  nb,  $  164 — 2,  un- 

A    MOI,    A    TOI,    LUX,    ELLB,    &C, 

♦  63,  to  me,  thee,  him,  her,  etc.; 
possessive,  $  106,  mine,  thine,  Ate. 

A  qui,  $  79,  to  whom ;  for  persons 
only. 

A,  an,  $1,3,  unt  une.  (See  Ar- 
ticles, p.  462.)  Never  used  before 
cent,  a  hundred ;  long- temps,  a  long 
time;  sttUe,  a  thousand;  bcaucoup, 
a  great  many. 

A  fbw,  somb,  $3,  dee,  qudquee; 
never  omitted  in  French. 

A  great  MArr,  $6,  bcaucoup. 

A  hundrb  if  ?  6,  cent. 

A  long  tim t,  v  6,  long-tempt. 

A  thousand,  $6,  stiMe. 

Abide,  (to  )  by,  $64,  t'en  tenir  i. 

Able,  (to  be,)  pouvoir,  92,  175; 
ftre  en  4 tat,  tore  d  mime  de,  378. 

About,  189,  environ. 

Above,  up  stairs,  en  haut. 

Accents:  e  (mute)  changed  to  • 
grave)  in  certain  verbs,  $  144—4. 


Accents:  4  iactxe)  to  grave  oi 
others,  %  144—5. 

According  to,  telon;  according 
to  circumstances,  telon  lee  circon* 
etaneee  ;  that  is,  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  depends,  c'est  selen,  317. 

Accourir,  v  64,  to  run  to,  up. 

Accustom,  (to,)  accoutumer.  To 
be  accustomed  to  a  thing,  tore  accou- 
tumd  d  quelque  chose,  370. 

Ache,  (the,)  lemal;  the  earache, 
le  mal  d'oreille;  the  heartache,  le 
mal  de  eamr,  &c.,  291. 

Acquainted  (to  be)  with,  connal- 
tre;  been  acquainted  with,  eonnu; 
to  become  acquainted  with  some- 
body,  to  make  some  one's  acquaint- 
ance, /aire  connaissanee  de,  (avec,) 
quelqu'un  ;  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him  or  hex,  fat  fait  ea  con* 
naissance,  329  ;  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  a  thing,  itre  au  fait 
d'une  chose;  to  make  one's  self 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  thing, 
se  mettre  aufait  <Tune  chose,  342. 

Adieu,  adieu,  farewell,  God  be 
with  you,  good-by.  Au  plaisir  de 
urns  revoir,  (au  rewrir,)  till  I  see  yon 
again,  I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon, 
384. 

Adjectives  :  agree  with  their  noun 
in  number,  107 ;  in  gender,  466,  284. 
Feminine  adjectives,  284 ;  their  for- 
mation from  masculine  adjectives, 
286,  287.  Adjectives  that  have  no 
plural  for  the  masculine  gender,  491. 
Comparison  of  adjectives,  490,  491. 
Adjectives  that  are  irregular  in  the 
formation  af  their  comparatives  and 
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superlatives,  144.    Adjectives  sub- 
stantively used,  402.    Place  of  the 
adjoctive  with  regard  to  the  substan- 
tive, 132.    The  adjective   which  in 
English  follows  Aoto.stands  in  French 
after  the  verb,  335.    2d  partitive  ar- 
ticle bi-fore  adj.,  (de,>$2T>.    1st  par- 
titive, if  adj.  is  after  the  noun,  $27, 
88.  Two  adject,  qualifying  the  same 
noun,  do  not  take  two  articles,  $  18 ; 
bave  a  plur.  and  agree  with  the  noun, 
%  137—4 ;  end  in  e  mute  in  the  femin. 
— *  •  when  they  require  a  masc.  plur. 
•— 6;  -^8;  when  a  fern. — 7;  such  a 
man, — 9;  — 10;  formation  of  femin. 
and  plur.  of  irreg.  adj.,  (p.  490, 491 ;) 
their  place,  $  129—1—2—3. 
Adresser  (s')  d,  $64,  to  apply  to. 
Adverbs,  $  161.  Adverbes;  of  place, 
88,  193,  200;  quality  and  manner, 
26,  140,  180 ;  of  number,  165,  363 ; 
of  time,   90,   107,   108,   110,    169; 
comparative,  66,  77,  78,  137;  com- 
parison of,  145;  irregularly  formed, 
147.    Their  places,  $161,  2,  3,  4; 
how  much,  too  much,  &c. ;  adverb 
in  French,  adjective  in  English,  4. 
How  formed  from  adjectives,  5,  6, 7. 
Afford  (to),  avoir  les  moyens,  327. 
After,  (Rule  1,  N.  1,)  460,  apres; 
after  them  (§  63,)  apres  eux. 
Afterwards,  ensuite,  88. 
Agree,  (to),  to  a  thing,  convenirde 
fudque  chose,  276  ;  consent ir  a,  354. 
Again,  (anew),  de  nouveau,  344. 
Aimer  d,  to  like  to,  &c,  1 14 ;  aimer 
mieux,  to  like  better,  to  prefer,  263. 
Alxsi,  thus  or  so,  152 ;  ainsi  que, 
as,  as  well  as,  331. 

Aise,  bien  aise  de,  glad,  317;  itre 
d  son  aise,  to  be  comfortable,  well 
off,  at  one's  ease ;  it  re  mal  d  son 
aire,  (iregini,  to  bo  uncomfortable, 
895. 

Alight,  (to,)  from  jne's  horse,  to 
dismount,  descend  re  de  cheval,  270 ; 
de  voiture,  303. 

All,  every,  tout,  tout,  toute,  toutes, 
UO;  all  at  once,  all  of  a  sudden,  &c. ;  j 


tout  d  amp,  tout  d  la  fok,  sonatas 
ment,  287 ;  all  that  which,  all  which, 
all,  $  91.  Never  omitted  in  French, 
tout  ce  qui,  ee  que. 

Aller,  to  go,  84 ;  alii,  gone,  165; 
present  tense,  88  to  96;  Hi,  past 
participle  of  itre,  with  the  auxiliary 
avoir  ui*td  for  alii,  past  participle  of 
alter,  which  is  always  connected 
with  itre  as  auxiliaty,  160;  alter  em 
voilure  a  ekewd,  a  pied,  214 ;  alter, 
to  travel  to  a  place,  213 ;  aller  bien, 
to  fit,  to  go  right,  239.  Alter  and 
venir,  followed  by  infinitive,  374. 
Pen  alter,  to  go  away,  219,  242, 243. 

Almost,  presque,  180. 

Alone,  by  one's  self,  eeul,  e,  367. 

Along,  le  long  du,  de  la,  Ate,  378L 

Aloud,  haul,  d  haute  voix,  264. 

Already,  de'jd,  152. 

Always,  toujour*,  142. 

Amuse,  (to,)  one's  self,  (to  enjoy 
to  divert,  s*amueer  d,  217. 

An,  annee,  year,  their  difference, 
289,  N.  3. 

Anecdotes  :  Witty  answer  of  • 
young  prince,  411.  The  French  lan- 
guage, 412.  A  shopkeeper's  answer, 
411.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  442. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  into  a  town, 

442.  The  last  request  of  an  old  man, 

443.  The  three  questions,  444.  An- 
swer of  a  lazy  young  man,  445. 
Hearing  counsel,  445.  Noble  answet 
of  a  lady,  445.  Cornelia,  447.  Po- 
liteness, 450.  Mildness,  447.  Tfa« 
contest  of  art,  451.  Zeuxie,  451.  The 
corporal  of  Frederick  the  Great,  451. 
Marshal  de  Turenne,  451.  An  affect- 
ing  narrative,  451.  Interesting  nar- 
rative, 453. 

Angry  (to  be)  with  somebody,  If* 
fdckjcontrequeiqu'un  ;  about  some- 
thing, de  qurtque  those,  319. 

Any,  some,  (before  a  noon,)  rfs, 
de  la,  den,  55,  281 ;  before  an  adjec- 
tive, de,  57,  281.  See  Some.  $62,e». 

Anybody,  somebody,  any  one, 
some  one,  quelqu*  un,  39. 
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Ajrmore,  something,  quelque 
those,  28 ;  good,  de  bon,  28. 

Appear,  (to,)  to  look  like,  avoir 
Voir,  l»  suae ;  she  looks  angry,  ap- 
to  be  angry,  die  a  Vair  fdchd. 


AfPLY,  (to,)  $  64,  siadresser  d. 

Amis,  $63,  after;  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitives  avoir  or  itre. 

Are  you  hungry,  28 ;  thirsty,  28 ; 
sleepy,  29. 

Articles,  461.  Their  distinction ; 
general  obs.,  463 ;  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  article  in  French  and 
English,  $2,  5;  Indefinite,  from 
$  3  to  7 ;  when  the  definite  le,  la,  les, 
is  used  for  the  English  indefinite,  $  7. 
Definite,  $8;  their  functions,  $  14 ; 
placed  before  every  noun,  6tc.,  $15* 
before  proper  names  of  countries, 
$  16 ;  not  of  individuals,  $ 17 ;  when 
two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the 
same  noun,  do  not  repeat  the  article, 
♦  18 ;  1st  Partitive,  before  nouns, 
$  19  to  25 ;  2d  Partitive,  before  an 
adjective  or  after  a  negation,  $  26  to 
28;  Possessive,  my,  thy,  Ate.,  $29, 
31 ;  Demonstrative,  this,  that, 
these,  those,  Ce,  cet,  eette,  ces. 

As  FAR  AS,jusqud,  a  la,  d  l\quau, 
ssx,  $  13. 

AS  MUCH  ...  AS  MANY  ...  AS,  $  138 

—1,  mutant  de.,.  que  de.,. 
As ...  as,  $  138 — 1 ;  aussi . . .  que. 
Assez  de,  $  137—2,  enough ;  $  161 

At,  to,  in,  $  163—5,  d,  7 ;  chez  ;  d, 
before  a  city,  13 ;  en,  before  a  country. 

Au,  $  8 ;  aux,  a  la,  etc.,  to  the. 

Au  mien,  d  la  mienne,  aux  miens, 
mux  miennes,  $  104  ;  to  mine. 

Au  milieu  d'eux,  $63,  in  tn*  midst 
of  them. 

Aucun,  aucune,  none,  not  any, 
$162. 

Aufaravant,  $  163—9  j  before. 

Autant  de  . . .,  6lc   See  As  much. 

Auquel,  $79;  to  whom,  which, 
laafmfi,  ouxquolles,  $  125. 


Autre,  d'autrea,  $  28. 

Auxiliary.  Verbs  which  in  Eng- 
lish generally  take  to  have  for  their 
auxiliary,  while  in  French  they  take 
itre,  $158— 3. 

A  Vint,  before,  takes  de  befoie  the 
infinitive,  142 ;  pas  avant,  not  until, 
310. 

A vec,  with,  $  63. 

Avoir,  to  have ;  en,  had,  160, 162, 
Obs.  75.  Avoir  beau,  in  vain,  397* 
When  speaking  of  dimension  we  use 
in  French  avoir  when  the  English 
use  to  be,  338. 

Il  y  a,  there  is,  there  are,  180,  238, 
246,247,248,338.  11  y  a  cannot  be 
rendered  into  English  by  there  is, 
there  are,  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to 
the  question.  How  long  is  it  since  f 
246  ;  nor  when  it  is  used  in  reply  to 
the  question,  How  far  f  Quelle  die* 
tance  t  252. 

Avoir  mal,  to  ache,  to  feel  a  pain 
284. 

Awake,  (to,)  riveUler,  se  rtveUler% 
269. 

B. 

Be,  (to,)  itre;  been,  iti,  N.  2,  3 
157  (Obs.  74),  160;  to  be  at  home, 
itre  d  la  maison,  84;  to  be  in  the 
country,  itre  d  la  campagne,  289. 

To  B  e,  is  rendered  by  devoir,whvs\ 
it  expresses  obligation,  185. 

To  Be,  translated  by  avoir.  Are 
you  hungry  f  Avet-vous  /aim  t  I 
am  thirsty,  fat  soif,  28 ;  ave*-vou* 
sommeil  t  sleepy,  29 ;  chaud,  froii, 
peur,  warm,  cold,  afraid,  31.  What 
is  the  matter?  Qu'aves-voust  34 
Am  I  afraid,  ashamed?  Ai-jepeurt 
honte  t  45.  Am  I  right,  wrong  ?  Ai- 
je  raisont  tort?  36.  How  old  are 
you?  Quel dge avet-vous 1 180.  How 
high  is  his  house?  Combiensawtaison 
a-t-elle  de  haul  ou  de  hauteur  t  It  is 
nearly  fifty  feet  high ,  die  a  < 
cinquante  pieds  de  haut,  338. 

To  Be  under  obligation*  to  i 
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one,  awn  dm  obligation*  d  quel- 
qu'un,  336.  My  feet  are  cold,  fai 
froid  aux  pied*  ;  her  hands  are  cold, 
tile  a  froid  aux  mains,  110. 

To  Bi  in  want  of,  avoir  betoin  de, 
112. 

T:  lis,  translated  by  se  porter, 
275. 

To  Be,  translated  by  fairs.  Is  it 
windy?  Fait-il  du  ventt  It  is 
stormy,  ilfait  de  Vorage.  Is  it  foggy  T 
Fait-il  du  brouillard  t  208,  215,  301. 
(See  Weather,  Warm,  Cold,  Dark, 
5tc.)  Is  it  good  travelling  f  Fait-il 
to*  voyager  t  213,  227,  228. 

Br,  (to,)  followed  by  a  present  par- 
iciple,  is  translated  by  itre  with  d 
tnd  an  infinitive;  I  am  reading, je 
tuts  d  lire,  *  156—7. 

Beau,  bel,  fine,  handsome;  how 
diese  two  words  must  be  employed, 
192,  287.    Avoir  beau,  in  vain,  397. 

Beaucoot  de,  much,  many,  a 
good  deal  of,  very  much,  65,  147, 
376.  Dir.  7-459,  t  137—2.  Never 
say  un  beaucoup,  a  great  many. 

Because,  parce  que,  N.  1,  80, 187. 

Become,  (to,)  devenir.*  What  has 
become  of  him?  Qu'est-il  devenut 
225.  What  will  become  of  him? 
Que  deviendra-t-il  t  242.  What  has 
become  of  your  aunt  T  Quest  deve- 
nut voire  tantet  316.  To  become 
ridiculous,  tomber  dans  le  ridicule, 
388. 

Before,  avant  de.  Do  you  speak 
before  you  listen  f  Parlex-vous  avant 
dTicouter  t  142.  Before,  devant,Obs. 
65,  250.  The  day  before,  la  veille  ; 
the  day  before  Sunday,  la  veille  de 
dvmanche,  340.  Avant,  devant,  au- 
paravant,  their  difference,  $  163 — 9* 

Beg,  (to,)  prior  de,  304.  To  beg 
some  one's  pardon,  demander  pardon 
d  quelqu'un,  383. 

Behave,  (to,)  se  comport  er,  270, 
893. 

Believe,  (to;  croire*  149  175. 
See  Croire  *) 


Below,  or  down  stain,  e»  toe, 
193. 

Besides,  outre  ;  besides  that,  am* 
tre  cela;  besides,  (moreover J  em 
outre,  378. 

Better — than,  fnieux--qu*d*&X 
To  be  better,  valoit  vueux,  199.  Is 
it  better?  Vaut-U mieux t  270. 

Betweejc,  entre,  329. 

Birv,  well,  140, 147,  319.  Btm, 
well,  a  great  deal,  a  great  many,  is 
always  followed  by  the  partitive  ar- 
ticle, but  beaucoup  is  followed  by  the 
preposition  de,  376. 

Bibntot,  soon,  shortly,  185;  soon, 
very  soon,  259. 

Blow,  (a,)  un  coup,  244. 

Blow,  (to,)  to  blow  oat,  eemfer, 
342 ;  to  blow  out  one's  brains,  bru* 
ler  la  cervelle  4  quelqu'un;  he  hat 
blown  out  his  brains,  il  e'est  bruli  I* 
cervelle,  368. 

Board,  (to,)  with  any  one  or  any* 
where,  itre  en  pension,  se  muttre  em 
pension,  385. 

Boarding-house,  (a,)  a  boarding* 
school,  une  pension;  to  keep  a  board 
ing-house,  tenir*  pension,  385. 

Boast,  (to,)  to  brag,  sefaire  valeir, 
428. 

Boire,*  to  drink ;  ok,  drunk,  172. 

Bon, good, 26, 284;  ttrebonmqud- 
cue  chose,  to  be  good  for  something. 
A  quoi  cela  est-il  bon  1  Of  what  ass 
is  that  ?  Cela  nfe*t  bom  d  Hem,  it  is 
good  for  nothing,  251.  Fait-il  bsm 
vivre  d  Pari*  t  Is  it  good  living  in 
Paris?  213. 

Born,  (to  be,)  itreni,  nde;  when 
were  you  born?  Ou  ites-vous  ml 
(nie?)  388. 

Brins,  apporter,  amener ;  differ- 
ence between  these  two  verbs,  303. 

Burst,  (a,)  un  eclat.  A  burst  of 
laughter,  un  iclat  de  rire ;  to  burst 
out,  iclater ;  to  burst  out  laughing 
delator  de  rire,  /aire  urn  eclat  de  rir% 
432. 

Business,  (a  piece  of,)  an  aftir 
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tm  ugetre.    To  transact  business, 
■'      fktredetigairet,  295. 
f        v|ta?,  ■*»•*  42.    fiat,  ae—que;  I 

have,  but  one  friend;  je  n*ai  qu'un 
'..aan,  {&._  Nothing  bat,  ne—que.  He 

kee  nothing  but  enemies,  U  n'a  que 

h*--^ ."«■*«••«#  285* 

'   ^  But  fo  j*  b«d  it  not  been,  were  it 

"   aotfor,  *164-«,«o!w. 

^••BVy,(tflf,)«*«<er,  82,^144-4;  173, 
;  *'.  Hi  U  To  buy,  (to  purchase,)  /aire 
',  f  caW^e  ds  or  /aire  des  emplettes, 

.  /."By, jjdr,  212.  By  rendered  by  a*«, 
*  in- the  ase  of  the  passive  voice,  212, 

''/  860. ;.  By,  auprit  de;  to  pass  by  a 
-place,  poster  auprit  d'un  endroit ; 
■■  ->y.the  side  of,  4  eM  de,  266. 

. V; '  •'  Bt jirsELF.thyself, etc., $163—10. 

•  '. .  jf:  B,  Seul,  teuls,  teule,  settles. 

'  V  c- 

,"\:  ff±j  contraction  oi  cela,  that,  the 
,.    Ipnner,  $38,  N:5,6. 

•••*•  '(j[k  etla,  here  and  there,  about, 
'  ''96Z 

. ;  •  -Gall,  (to,)  appeUr,  Obs.  78,  173. 

''.What  do  you  call  that  in  French? 

.;  .Qntpnent  cela  s'appdle-t-il  en  Fran' 
'ti.'4*ietZ2Q. 

•  /.'   Cardi* al  numbers,  $  137—4,  used 

•  fc.  kcc  dates  and  sovereigns,  $  141.  Note 
»:  *  6n  2,  3,  &c,  to  10;  20,  80, 100,  &c. 
'  "  '  Carry,  (to,)  to  take,  porter,  wte- 
:"*er,  their  distinction,  303. 

'*       Cash,  (for,)  comptant ;  to  bay  for 

.     cash,  aeheter  comptant,  239. 
••     Cast  (to)  down,  baister  ;  to  cast 
down  one's  eyes,  baisser  let  ytux, ' 

:  852. 

•'  ".  Ce,  30;  erf,  41;  cet,  44;  cette, 
283;  this,  that,  these,  those.  Cecil, 
tda+  cdui-ci,  cdui-ld,  $  35.    When 

' ;  thejr  must  not  be  used,  (N.  6,  p. 

-•469;)  celui-ci,  cdui-ld,  ceux-ci,  ceux- 
14,  *  36,  41,  50,  286;  -«\  -/a,  when 
omitted,  46&     Cdle-ci,  ceUe-li,  cd- 

•  lat-et,  etc.  Henrietta's,  Celled* H. ; 

yeohu  de,  etlui  que,  Slc,  $  36.  Ce  que, 


what,  or  the  thing  which,  124 
Cest-i-dire,  (tavoir,)  that  is  to  say, 
(i.  e.)  348.  Cett  pourquoi,  therefore, 
375. 

Ce,  $  38,  he,  she,  it ;  when  used 
instead  of  il,  die,  Us,  dies. 

Czci,  this ;  cela,  that,  $  38,  N.  5 : 
use  ceci,  cela,  to  translate  the  latter, 
the  former,  when  they  apply  not  to 
nouns,  but  to  actions.  Celui-ci,  cd- 
le-ci, this  one ;  cdui-ld,  cdle-ld,  that 
one.  Cet  autre,  that  one :  cdui  qui, 
cdle  que,  he,  she,  the  cne  who, 
whom,  &c. ;  him,  her,  &c.  Ceux* 
ci,  cdles-ci,  these ;  ceux-ld,  ceUes-ld, 
those;  ceux  qui,  &c,  they  who,  that, 
30,  48,  286,  207,  $86.  Cdui,  cule, 
&c,  have  complements;  lux,  die, 
have  none,  470,  N.  1,  2. 

Cedilla,  (cidille,)  its  use,  p.  502 
— 1. 

Cela,  that,  (meaning  that  thing,) 
119,  168.  When  the  English  pro- 
noun  it  relates  to  a  preceding  cir- 
cumstance, it  is  rendered  by  cda  ; 
when  to  a  following,  by  il,  293. 

Cklui  bu,  de  la,  de  V,des  ;  cdle 
du,  &c,  $  104,  that  of,  or  the  pos- 
sessive case — 's. 

Cent,  a  hundred,  takes  an  *  when 
plural  and  not  followed  by  another 
numeral,  184.  Never  preceded  by 
un  except  when  followed  by  de;  as, 
uncent  d'huitret,  100  oysters,  $6,  p. 
462. 

Cependant,  however,  134. 

Ce  qu'il  t  a,  $  87—4,  relat.,  not 
inter.,  what  is. 

Ce  QUE*  ce  qui>  $  89,  what ;  $  90, 
which.  Ce  pourquoi,  ?  92,  what  for, 
for  what ;  ce  d  quoi,  done  quel,  atm 
quoi,  &c.,  $.93/94.  Ce  que,  ct  que, 
1 120,  what,  that  which. 

Ceux.  ;(S*e  .Cziui,  &ey) .  . 

Chacon,.  t,;each°o'ne,  217, 470. 
'  ChaxgeY  (to,)  meaning  to  put  on 
other  tbini;  changer.  U&voathangt) 
your  hat  1 ;  Changez-i»us\fccHfp9u%1 

m.  -  .  ):  ;•'■■■  r  -i**  ';*■" 
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Chaqub,  each ;  ckaque  komme,  each 
roan,  217. 

Chex,  84,  363,  *  163—7,  at,  in,  to. 

Cinquibme,  1-5,  *  141,  fifth. 

Cold,  froid.  It  is  cold,  il  fait  f  raid, 
62,  207.  To  have  a  cold,  itre  en- 
rhumi,  293.  To  catch  a  cold,  pren- 
dre froid,  s'enrhumer,  356.  I  have  a 
cold,  fai  un  rhume  de  cerveau,  293. 
(See  Be,  translated  by  avoir.) 

Collectifs,  {noms,)%l40— 10.  (See 
Nouns.) 

Combien  det  65,  $137—2,  how 
much  I  how  many  T  $  161—4. 

Come,  (to,)  venir,  175.  (See  Ve- 
irtB.) 

Comment  !  interj.,  $  121,  what ! 

Comparatives  of  equalily,  aidant 
de  . . .  que  de  . . . ,  aussi  . . .  que, 
%  138 — 1 ;  of  inequality,  plus  de . . . 
que  de  . . . ,  mains  de...  que  de . . . , 
plus  . . .  que . . . ,  moint  que. 

Comparison  of  adj.  and  adv.,  144; 
irreg.,  147. 

Compassion,  compassion,  372. 

Complain,  (to,)  seplaindrede,  254. 

Compound  form  of  the  perfect, 
1 145—2. 

Comprendre,  to  understand,  182. 

Comptant,  for  cash  ;  acheter  amp- 
fane,  to  buy  for  cash,  239. 

Compter,  (no  prepos.,)  to  intend, 
135 ;  compter  sur,  to  depend  on,  %  64. 

Conditionnel,  310,  $148.  (See 
Potential.)  Compose,  $  1 19.  (See 
Potential.) 

Conduct,  (to,)  conduire,  136 ;  con- 
ducted ".onduit,  175;  one's  self,  se 
Conduire,  270. 

Conjugations,  conjugaisons  ,§144, 
1st,  2d,  3d,  4th. 

Conjunctions,  conjonctions.  (See 
al  (791)  a  list  of  those  that  govern  the 
aubj. ;  all  others  govern  the  indicat.) 
A  moint  que,  de  crainte  que,  &c, 
require  ne.  Jusqu>d,jusqutd  ceque, 
their  difference,  $  164 — 1.  When  a 
conjunct,  governs  several  verbs,  — 2 ; 
i  ti,  it,  governs  two  verbs,  — 3  ; 


que,  that,  not  omitted  in 
whether,  si  ;  whether,  smt  que,  sow 
used,  —4 ;  but  for,  were  it  not  far, 
had  it  not  been  for,  mm,  —5.  Cooj 
with  pritirit  antirienr,  521. 

ConiiaItbr,  to  be  acquainted  with, 
(to  know,)  112,  140,  172,  329. 

Consent,  (to,)  consentir,  278.  1 
consent  to  it,  fy  consent,  354. 

Consentir,  to  i-tnsent,  278,  354. 

Con  venir,  to  suit,  237;  de,  to 
agree  to,  273. 

Converse  (to)  with,  sentrettnvr 
avec,  429. 

Cork,  dedti  *•  »y,  by  the  side  of, 
266.  De  ce  c6t4-c,  &c.,  this  aide, 
&c,  193. 

Countryman  (what)  are  you  f  de 
quel  pays  etes-vous  t  252,  318. 

Coup,  (un,)  a  blow,  a  kick,  t 
knock,  a  stab,  a  shot,  a  glance,  a  cla/, 
a  slap,  244. 

Craindre,  to  fear,  to  dread,  &&,' 
220,  260. 

Credit,  (on,)  d  cridit,  239. 

Croire,  to  believe,  144,  175 ;  en ' 
Dieu,  in  God,  226. 

Croitre,  to  grow,  croissant,  crut  ' 
354. 

Cueillir,  to  gather;  du  fruit,  . 
fruit,  346. 

Curtain,  (the,)  le  rideau,  la  teUe,  . 
the  curtain  rises,  falls,  la  toils  u 
live,  se  baisse,  352. 

Cut,  (to,)  couper,  80;  one's  self. 
se  couper,  217,  219,  254. 

D. 

Dans,  en,  63,  105 .  228,  in,  into; 
$163—11—12. 

Dark,  sombre,  ohscur,  208.  It 
grows  dark,  il  sefaittard,  nuit,  351 

Davantage,  more,  never  precedes 
a  noun,  198. 

De,  (partitive,)  some  or  any,  57, 
284.  Of,  from,  $8;  de,  between 
nouns,  27,  404;  locutions  that  re- 
quire de  before  an  infinitive,  80,  lll# 
228 ;  de  qui,  of,  from  whom,  S  79.     . 
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Dicsm,  (to,)  tromper,  219. 

Depatre,  to  undo;  s«  difaire,  to 
get  rid  of,  268. 

Defter,  to  distrust,  $64. 

J)£ja,  already,  152. 

Delay,  (to,)  to  tarry,  tarder ;  re- 
\urn  soon,  ne  tardet  pat  d  revenir, 
194. 

Dexeurer,  to  dwell,  dtc,  takes 
avoir  and  itre  as  auxiliaries,  187, 
N.  1. 

Dsm,  e,  half,  moitii,  $  141,  invi*- 
rioblc  before  the  noun,  90. 

De  laquelle,  duquel,  &c,  of 
which,  $  79. 

Depend,  (to,)  upon,  compter  tur, 
t'en  rapporter  d,  $  64. 

Diprr,  (en,)  4e,  notwithstanding, 
**. 

Depuis,  since,  from,  342;  drpui$ 
eve,  since ;  depuit  quand  t  since  what 
time  T  When  it  requires  ne  before 
the  verb,  248,  Obe.  114. 

Des,  some,  any,  $3;  is  never 
omitted,  $  4 ;  not  the  plur.  of  de,  $  10. 

Dfcs,  from,  since,  356 ;  dig  que,  as 
soon  as,  governs  the  preterit  ante*- 
rieur,  521. 

Desquels,  detquelt,  &c.,of,  from 
whom,  which,  $79. 

Descendre,  to  go,  to  come,  down ; 
it  takes  avoir  and  itre,  303. 

Detruire,  to  destroy. 

Devant,  avant,  before,  their  dif- 
ference, 163. 

Deveitir,  to  become,  225,  242, 
816. 

Devoir  (see  Duty,  113),  to  owe, 
80;  are  you  tot  devez-voutt  184, 
185.  ' 

Dialogue  between  a  master  and 
lis  pupils,  435. 

Die,  mourir,  317.    (See  Mourir.) 

Dire,  to  tell,  say ;  dit,  said,  108, 
121,  170. 

Direct,  (rigime,)  object,  cf  a  verb, 
♦  47. 

Direction  1.    On  short  English 
answers,  457. 
47 


Die.  2.  Repetition  of  attending 
words,  articles,  proi  ouns,  &c,  457. 

Dir.  3.  On  the  obj.  pron.  lui,  to 
him,  U>  her ;  leur,  them,  to  them, 
458. 

Dir.  4.  On  obj.  nouns.  The  pre 
pos.  never  understood. 

Dir.  5.  Find  an  infinit.  in  a  die 
tionary,  and  for.n  the  tenses  by  the 
rules,  459. 

Dir.  6.  On  simple  ird  compound 
sentences.  Conjunct,  que,  never 
omitted',  459. 

Dir.  7.  Much,  many,  enough,** 
adverbs  in  French  requiring  de  *~  « 
link. 

Dir.  8.  On  the  formation  of  inter- 
rogations, A  59. 

Dir.  9.  Formation  of  the  par/ait, 
460. 

Distrust,  (to,)  te  difier  de,  $64. 

Do,  (to,)  to  make,  /aire;  done, 
made,  fait,  168.  To  do  one's  best, 
fatre  de  son  mieux,  249;  —  one'a 
duty,  ton  devoir,  348;  —  good  to 
somebody,  du  bien  d  quelqu'un,  223, 
372.  Shall  you  soon  have  done 
writing  T  Auret-vout  bientdt  fini  d'i<* 
criret  He  has  just  done  writing, 
il  vient  d'icrire,  229,  232,  249.  To 
do  without,  *e  patter  de,  346.  To  do, 
translated  by  te  porter,  275. 

Doirr,  of  which,  of  whom,  whose ; 
ce  dont,  that  of  which,  228.  The 
past  participle  preceded  by  dont  does 
not  agree  with  it,  229.  Always  fol- 
lowed by  the  nominative  of  the  next 
verb. 

Dormir,  to  sleep,  121. 

Dress,  (to,)  habiller,  to  undress ; 
dithabiller,  269,  338,  400. 

Drink,  (to,)  boire,  86,  121,  173 
332 ;  coffee,  prendre  le  (du)  cafe\  132. 

Drive,  (to  j  to  ride.  See  Allib, 
214. 

Dry,  tec  ;  il  fait  sec,  208. 

Du,  some,  any,$3;  wnen  used,  4631 

Duquel,  &c,  of  whom,  Ac.,  v79. 
86,  87,  126. 
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Duty,  dewoir,  348. 
Dn,  (to,)  to  color,  ieindre,  <en 
ooir,)  195. 

E. 

E  (mute)  changed  to  e  (grave)  $  144 
—4 ;  4  (acute)  to  grave,  $  144—5. 

Each,  chaque,  each  one;  ehacun, 
S17,  $  38. 

Each  other,  V  unV  autre, 6lc.,  331. 

Eirly,  dc  tome  keure,  earlier,  de 
wuilleure  keure,  plus  Ut,  15a 

£crire,  to  write,  ierit,  written, 
derives,  write,  89,  111,  121,  172. 

Ellb,  she,  $  38.  When  ct  must 
replace  tile,  N.  2;  elle-mime,  her- 
•elf,  $4H,  &c,  d'elle,  of,  from  her, 
•*,  $  47,  48—$  63.  JS«e  requires  no 
complement.  Possessive,  i  Me,  &c., 
$106. 

Ex  S3  (what),  quoi  encore,  otherwise, 
autremenl,  113. 

En,  some,  any  of  it,  of  them,  59, 
61,63,162.  Yen,  87,  88.  Its  place 
with  personal  pronouns,  96  %  of  him, 
&c,  en,  113.  Past  participle  does 
not  agree  with  en,  162,  0b$.  76 ;  from 
it,  them,  &c,  185,  $47,  48;  $50. 

En,  in,  at,  to,  375,  407,  before  the 
name  of  a  country,  ($  163 — 11  to  13.) 

Encorb,  still,  yet,  &c,  some,  any 
more,  73. 

Encrier,  inkstand,  41 ;  ecritoire, 
(Jem  in.) 

Endeavor,  (to,)  tdcher,  342.  S'ef- 
forcer,  404. 

Eni*tir  (b'),  to  fly,  run  away,  253, 
862. 

Enlist,  (to,)  sefaire  eoldat,  s'en- 
Hler  226. 

Ennuyer  (s'),  to  want  amusement, 
576. 

Ensure,  afterwards,  88. 

Entree,  (to,)  dans,  to  go  in,  come 
in,  eVc,  302. 

Entretenir,  to  keep,  e'entretenir 
mmec,  to  converse  with,  429. 

ISpicier,  grocer,  36. 

Br,  and.  35 ;  372,  374. 


Etetndre,  to  extinguish,  MS. 

Etbe,  to  be;  iU,  been,  84,  1ST, 
160.  Oil  en  ttione-nous  t  whe/e  aH 
we  stop  r  383.  Verba  that  take  Jhm 
as  auxiliary,  530 ;  past  part,  agrees 
with  nomin.,  53a  Ceti,  ce  sent,  it 
is,  &c,  241,  327,  338,  348;  *rt 
followed  by  the  preposition  d  and  a» 
infinitive,  corresponds  to  the  verb  U 
be  followed  by  a  present  participle, 
$156—7.    (See  Is  it  not?) 

&VENTA.IL,  fan,  evenlaUs,  45. 

Ever,  jamais ,  157. 

Evert,  all,  tout,  toute,  &e.  10, 
289,  219,  356. 

Eux,  $38,  they;  more  than  they, 
73. 

Eux-hekxs,  themselves,  $  41i ;  i 
eux,  to  them,  $63,  d'eux,  deux,  theirs, 
$106. 


Faire,  to  make,  to  do;/atsast, 
fait,  83,  131,  168;  you  had  better, 
240 ;  it  is  all  over  with  me,  332;  the 
soup  will  be  warmed,  348 ;  I  cannot 
help  it,  381 ;  it  grows  dark,  352;  to 
think  much  of  one,  354 ;  to  do  etu't 
best,  249.  Fait,  («,)  yes,  51,  Ob*.  36. 

Fall,  (to,)  tomber,  270.  Baisser. 
The  day,  stocks  fall,  lejour  haute,  U 
change  baisse,  352. 

Falloir,  to  be  necessary,  must 
All  verbs  expressing  necessity,  obli* 
gation,  or  want,  are  in  French  trans* 
lated  by  falloir,  197. 

Far,  loin.  How  far  T  Quelle  du 
tanee  t  252;  far  off,  de  loin,  317;  frost 
thee,  detoi,  $63. 

Farmer,  fermier,  38. 

Fault,  la  faute.  Whose  fault  * 
it  r  A  qui  est  la  faute  t  381 ;  to  find 
fault  with  . . .  trouver  d  redire  d . .., 
400. 

Favor,  (a,)  un  plaisir.  Fairt  urn . . 
110. 

Fear,  (to,)  craindre,  220.  260.  For 
fear  of,  de  crainte  (peur)  dt,  356 ;  dt 
crainte  (peu ')  que . '.  ne,  417  $  164— L 
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F*IL,  (to,)  scntir,  278.  Tb  feel  a 
psin,  ssmfrir  ds,  334 ;  sleepy,  avoir 
sums  ds  dormir,  220. 

Few,  (a,)  books,  quelquss  litres ;  a 
few  (of  thorn,)  en . .  quelquss  uns,  69. 

Fiir  (ee)  d,  to  trust  to,  %  64. 

Fifth,  1-5,  cinquiime,  $  141. 

Fill,  (to,)  remplir,  302. 

Fire,  (to,)  tirer  ;  a  gun,  a  pistol, 
s*  coup  de  fusil,  de  pittolet  ;  to  some 
one,  d  (tur)  quelqu'un,  244. 

First,  1st,  premier,  ler,  70; 
sVabord,  88. 

FnsTLT,  lstly,pr«ni*e>an<r**,lm**(, 
363,  *  161—7. 

Fit,  (to,)  alUr  bien,  239.  (See 
Aller.) 

Fleurir,  to  blossom, is  regular ;  to 
flourish,  irregular,  354. 

Fluently,  couramment,  321. 

Fly,  (to,)  to  run  away,  e'en/ntr, 
253,  262. 

For,  car,  107;  during,  pendant, 
186.  For  and  at,  when  used  to  ex- 
press the  price  of  a  thing,  not  ren- 
dered in  French,  276 ;  rendered  by  de, 
276 ;  by  pour,  for  more  bad  luck,  pour 
sureroU  de  malheur,  334.  For  what, 
what  for,  pourquoi,  ce  pourquoi,  1 92. 

Former,  celui-ld,  $  36 ;  ceia,when 
applied  to  actions,  469,  N.  5. 

Formerly,  autrefois,  155. 

Fortnight,  (s,)  quinze  jour*  ;  a 
fortnight  ago,  t7  y  a  quimsjours,  247. 

Frighten,  (to,)  effrayer,  s*  effrayer; 
la  moindre  dote  Veffrais,  374. 

From,  de,  252,  318 ;  die,  356 ;  de 
temps  en  temps,  356.  From  the,  du, 
♦  3. 

Future,  (1st,)  futur,  $146;  its 
terminations.  Not  used  after  »i,  if, 
but  the  present  is,  —3 ;  used  after 
quand,  when,  $146—4;  ee  qui,  ce 
que,  aussitft  que,  &c.,  *-5 ;  2d  fut., 
its  formation,  299. 

G. 
Gams,  (a,)  une  partis,  at  chess ; 
fic/iecs  ;  at  billiards,  ds  bUlard;  at 


cards,  ds  cartes ;  fairs  una  partis 
de...,342. 

Gen  er,  (ee,)  to  inconvenience  one's 
self,  395. 

Gather,  (to,)  cueillir,  346. 

General,  giniral,  giniraux,  46. 

Get,  (to,)  one's  livelihood  by, 
gagner  sa  vis  i,  307;  made,  fairs 
fairs  ;  dyed,  fain,  teindre,  177, 196 ; 
beaten i  (whipped,)  ss  fairs  battre; 
paid,  payer;  one's  self  invited  to 
dinner,  invtter  d  diner,  363 ;  rid  of 
something,  se  difaire  de  quelqus 
chose  ;  of  somebody,  ee  dibarrasser 
de  qudqu'un,  268. 

Give,  (to,)  donner,  94;  rise  to 
difficulties,  quarrels,  suspicions,/**'™ 
naif  re  dee  difficult  is,  des  quereUss,  du 
soupcons,  406 ;  up,  renoncer  d,  $  64. 

Go,  (to,)  aller,  84,  165;  there,  y 
aller,  102,  165;  round  the  house, 
autour  de  la  maison,  faire  le  tour, 
&.c,  367;  down,  alight,  descendre, 
303 ;  on  foot,  aller  d  pied,  214 ;  on  a 
journey,  faire  un  voyage,  295;  to 
bed,  aller  ss  coucher,  ssmettrsau  lit, 
222 ;  to  the  country,  d  la  campagne, 
289 ;  to  some  one's  house,  ekes  quel* 
qu'un,  84;  to  see  some  one,  eotf 
quelqu'un,  332 ;  a  walking,  seprome* 
ner,  222;  to  go  away,  e'en  aller; 
vous  en  aUes-vous  t  219,  242, 243 ;  to 
go  for,  aller  cksreker,  105;  go  out, 
sortir,  110,  121,  150,  175;  to  be 
going  to,  aller,  (see  it.)  Are  yon 
coming  T  Alles-vous  venirt  90,  N.  1. 
Je  vais,  used  instead  of  js  vsum,  88, 
N.  1. 

Grocer,  spicier,  36. 

Grow,  (to,)  croitrs,  354.  It  grows 
dark,  late,  U  ssfait  nuil,  tard  352. 

H. 
Habillbr,  to  dress,  269. 
Had  it  not  been,  $  164,  sans. 
Hail,  (to,)  grilsr,  228. 
Hair,  to  hate,  213. 
Half   dsmi,  demit.     (See  Dim* 
%  141.) 
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Hawen,  (to,)  amiwr,  takes  kre, 
354. 

Hardly,  4  peine,  180. 

Haut,  (en,)  above,  up  stairs;  en 
ia«,  below,  down  stairs,  193. 

Have,  (to,)  avoir,  had,  en,  160;  a 
cold,  un  rhume,  293;  sore  ftnger, 
mal  au  doigt,  aux  yeux,  a  Vail,  4  la 
main,  aux  dents,  d  la  tile,  126,  234 ; 
d  la  gorge,  au  cdti,  295,  284.  To 
have  just,  vtnir  de,  249,  $  145—3. 

Health,  santi,  332. 

Hear,  (to  . . .  of,)  tntendrt  parler 
de,  246  ;  apprendre,  253. 

He,  il,  ce,  lui;  who,  qui,  that,  que, 
$38. 

Her,  son,  sa,  ses,  38, 44, 282,$  31 ; 
la;  to  her,  lui,  $47,  48;  herself, 
elle-mime,  $41* ;  it,  (them,)  to  her, 
le,  la,  les  lui ;  -le-lui,  -la- lui,  -les- 
lui,  $58;  her  there,  Z'y,  $57,  58; 
her  some,  any,  lui  en,  $  59 ;  her  any 
there,  lui  y  en,  $  60.  To  her,  a  elle, 
of,  from  her,  d'e/Ze,  &c,  $63;  her- 
self, (reflective, )  tt,  $Jy,  $  71 ;  hers, 
le  sien,  la  sienne,  etc.,  $  104 ;  4  elle, 
$106. 

Herb,  id,  (y,)  110.  Here  and 
there,  396.    Here  is,  void,  312. 

Heure.    (See  Hour.) 

Him,  lui,  being  the  masculine  of 
her,  see  the  same  paragraphs. 

Home,  (at,)  4  la  maison,  64. 

Hors  de,  out ;  out  of  the  city ;  de- 
hors, oat  of  doors,  301,  307. 

Hour,  (the,)  V heure,  at  what 
o'clock,  at  one  o'clock,  at  half  past 
one,  4  une  heure  et  demie,  90.  At  9 
in  the  morning,  in  the  evening,  d  neuf 
heure*  du  matin,  du  soir,  185.  Early, 
earlier,  sooner,  150.  To  ask  the 
hour,  110. 

How,  how  much,  many,  before  an 
exclamation,  que.  How  good  you 
are !  que  vous  Hes  bon /  &c,  335. 
How  far,  jusquou,  193,  252.  How 
-ong,  combien  de  temps,  246 ;  since 
what  time,  depuis  quandt  248; 
fusqu'4  quand,   189.    How  much, 


many,  combien  de,  65.  How  naff 
times,  how  often  f  combien  de/ekl 
Once,  une  fois,  deux  fois,  pUsieun 
fois,  165,  $  137,  2 ;  $  161—4. 

However,  eependant,  134;  «ie% 
que... qxe,  quel  que...,  quels  que..., 
que,  &a,  422,  516. 
Hundred,  cent,  184.  (See  Cert.) 
Hurt,  (to,)  somebody, /aire  das** 
dquelqu'un,  223,  224;  one's  feel- 
ings, /aire  de  la  peine  4  quelqu'un, 
333. 

I. 

I,  je,f,  25,469.  I  who,  that,  mm 
qui,  que,  470. 

Ici,  (y,)  here,  110. 

Idioms,  after  Index. 

If,  si,  107;  when  it  ktsec  the  t» 
372,  $146—3;  when  followed  by 
the  present  tense,  233,  06s.  105;  by 
the  imperfect,  507,  N.  1 ;  when  it 
governs  two  verbs,  538,  $  164—3. 

II,  Us,  he,  it,  they,  $38;  when 
replaced  by  ce,  469,  N.  2. 

Immediately,  tout  de  suit*  sur  Is 
champ,  237. 

Impart,  (to,)  faire  part  de  qudqut 
chose  4  quelqu'un,  397. 

Imperative,  hnptratif,  509,  $  150; 
its  formation,  1  to  6  of  $  150.  Fivt 
irregular  ones,  — 7;  regular  ones,  with 
objectives  and  negation,  — 8.  How 
to  translate,  Come  and  see  me,  &c., 
—12. 

Imperfect  (the)  of  the  Indicative, 
506,  $147.  Translated  by  French 
parfait  and  pre Urit.  Its  termination!, 
— 1 ;  how  formed,  — 2 ;  regular  verba, 
exceptions,  — 3;  when  used,  —4; 
when  it  ends  in  none,  — 5 ;  in  yums, 
—6  ;  used  after  si,  507,  $  148—4;  of 
the  Potential,  Conditionnel,  its  ter- 
minations ;  its  formation,  507.  Could, 
would,  how  to  translate  them,  508— 
4.  I  wish,  when  it  is,  je  voudrek, 
— 5.  Second  Imperfect,  Pritirit, 
its  terminations,  517,  518,  $  153;  re- 
gular and  irregular  verba,  list  of  the 
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.'■Iter ;  use  of  the  pritirit,  519, 520 : 
ef  the  subjunctive,  its  formation ;  its 
terminations,  416,  517.  Impersonal 
verbs  govern  the. subjunctive,  515, 
$151— 4. 

Imfbove,  (to,)  to  profit,  /aire  des 
prog  re  $,  313. 

In,  aans,  63,  105;  in,  dans,  en, 
their  difference,  375.  In,  translated 
by  «\  242,  367,  289  ;  by  de,  338 ;  by 
•?*,  after  a  superlative ;  c'est  le  plus 
beau  pays  de  V Europe,  446.  In  this 
manner,  de  eette  manure,  180.  In  a 
short  time,  dans  pen  de  temps,  375. 
In,  at,  to,  by  d,  535, $ 163—5 ;  not 
translated,  537—14.  In  the  midst 
of ....  au  milieu  de,,.,  476,  $  63. 

Indefinite,  (article,)  never  omitted 
in  the  plural ;  when  not  used  in  the 
singular ;  when  replaced  by  the  defi- 
nite, 462. 

Indicative,  lndicatif.  Present, 
500,  $144;  Imperfect,  507,  $147; 
Second  Imperfect,  Pritirit,  517, 
$153;  Pluperfect,  520,  $154;  Se- 
cond Pluperfect,  Pritirit  antirieur, 
$  155 ;  conjunctions  after  which  it  is 
used,  521,  (see  those  tenses;)  Fu- 
rore, 504 ;  Second  Future,  299. 

Indifferently,  tant  bien  que  mal, 
396. 

Indirect  (regime)  objective  of  a 
preposition,  $43. 

Infinitive,  79  ;  words  which  re- 
quire it,  with  the  preposition  de,  80. 

Infinitive,  with  its  4  terminations, 
79,  80 ;  words  requiring  it  with  the 
preposition  de,  80 ;  governed  by  every 
preposition  except  en,  521,  $  156 — 1 ; 
remark  on  apres,  after, — Infinitive 
governed  by  another  verb,  — 2 ;  im- 
portant remark  on  it ;  different  prepo- 
sition in  English  and  French ;  verbs 
that  govern  it  without  a  preposition, 
—4 ;  adj.  and  verbs  that  take  d,  — 5 ; 
those  that  take  de,  —6.  After  d, 
the  French  infinitive  translates  the 
present  participle  coming  after  the 
verb  to  be,  399,  502,  $  144-«. 
47* 


Inquire  (to)  after  some  one,  <fe- 
mander  quelqu'un;  qui  demanded 
vaust  204. 

Instantly,  i  V instant,  sur  Is 
champ,  (this  instant,)  237. 

Instead  of,  au  lieu  de,  124. 

Instruire,  to  instruct,  instruisant, 
instruit,  266. 

Introduce,  (to,)  prisenter  d,  !!•• 
troduired,  476,  $64. 

It,  le,  V,  26;  it,  nomin.,  U,  elU% 
ce,  $38;  it  is,  Vest,  ce  sont,  469, 
N.2,3;  them,  les,  it,  (to  it,  to  them,) 
y,  101 ;  it,  them,  (of,  from,)  en,  $47, 
48,  50;  it  to  me,  before  the  verb, 
me  le,  la,  &c,  te  le,  la ;  le  lui,  la 
lux,  &c,  $57;  after  the  verb,  -Je- 
moi,  -la-mot,  &c,  $58;  it  to  it, 
there,  Vy,  $57,  58;  to  it,  of  it,  with 
it  or  with  them,  applying  to  things, 
are  not  translated  after  the  verb, 
$  63 ;  it,  (with  reflective  verbs,) 
Ven,  s'en,  nous  en,  vous  en,  m'en, 
478,  $73. 

Its,  son,  sa,  ses.  What  is  its  in- 
finitive r  Quel  en  est  Vinjinitift  466, 
$31,  N.l. 


Jamais,  ever ;  ne . .  .jamais,  never, 
157. 

Je,  I,  and  before  a  vowel  or  A 
mute,/,  25. 

Jest,  (to,)  plaisanter,  badiner,  vous 
vous  moquex,  you  are  jesting.  He  is 
no  joker,  U  n'entend  pas  raillerie, 
381. 

Jeter,  to  throw,  throw  away,  173, 
06«.73. 

John  some,  en  ...  i  Jean,  476, 
$59. 

Jour,  day,  en  pleinjour,  in  broad 
daylight,  407. 

Jour,  journre,  their  difference 
283,  N.2. 

Jouer,  to  piny,  takes  de  when  aa 
instrument,  and  d  when  a  game  m 
spoken  of,  259 ;  un  tour,  to  play  • 
trick,  400. 
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Judge  (to  be  a)  of  something,  »e 
eonnaitre  en  quelque  chose,  351. 

J  usque,  up  to,  as  far  as,  189, 193 ; 
jusqu'd  ce  que,  until,  537,  $  164. 

Just,  (to  have,)  venir  de.  He  has 
tut  just  come,  il  ne  fait  que  d'ar- 
river,  249,  504,  $ 145—3. 

K. 

Keep,  <to,)  garder,  239;  tenir, 
t74.  To  keep  warm,  cool,  clean, 
M  tenir  chaud,  frais,  propre,  365 ; 
one's  self  ready,  prit,  274 ;  on  one's 
guard  against  one,  en  garde  centre 
quelqu'un,  366 ;  to  maintain,  entre- 
tenir,  429 ;  keep  a  boarding-school, 
house,  tenir  pension,  385. 

Kill,  (to,)  tuer,  92;  to  kill  by 
■hooting,  tuer  d*un  coup  a"  arms  i 
feu,  367. 

Know,  (to,)  savoir,  eonnaitre,  112, 
140,  172;  how  to  swim,  nager,  135. 
Difference  of  savoir  and  eonnattre, 
329,  N.  1. 

L. 

La,  (article  feminine,)  the,  281, 463. 
La,  (objective  pronoun,)  her,  it,  281, 
472.    LI,  (y,)  there,  110. 

Laquelle,  (relative,)  whic^,  479, 
$82;  (interrogative,)  $84. 

Last,  dernier,  ire,  71. 

Late,  tard;  too  late,  trop  tard,  110. 

Lately,  the  other  day,  V autre 
jour,  derntirement,  375. 

Latter,  celui-ci,  468,  $36;  ceci, 
when  applied  to  actions,  469,  N.  5. 
Former,  celui-ld  ;  cela. 

Laugh,  (to,)  rire,  325.  (See  Rise.) 

Lay  (to)  to  one's  charge,  imputer  d 
quelquun  ;  ne  me  Vimputezpas,  381. 

Le,  the,  V,  before  a  vowel  or  silent 
h,  25,  463. 

Lb,  him,  it,  so,  168,  472;  le  lui, 
lee  lui,  it,  them  to  him  ;  -ledui,  -let* 
lui,  475.  Le,  relating  to  a  noun,  an 
adjective,  or  even  a  whole  sentence, 
w  rendered  by  so,  and  frequently 
emitted  in  Eoglish,  171,  173. 


League,  (a,)  una  Heme;  to  vttt 
or  travel  a  league,  faire  une  tea* 
295. 

Learh,  (to,)  apprtndre,  127, 179; 
le  Francais,  129 ;  by  heart,  pur  cmur,. 
208. 

Left,  to,  on  the  left  aide  or  haai, 
d  gauche,  sur  la  gauche,  378. 

Left,  (to  have,)  rester.  When  1 
have  paid  for  the  horse,  I  shall  haft 
only  ten  dollars  left,  qumnd  faun*, 
<5tc.  They  have  one  louie  left,  il  lent 
reste  un  louie,  300. 

Le  MI5V,  la  mienae,  6lc,  484, 
$  104  to  109 ;  mine,  used  even  after 
itre  when  ce  is  nominative,  $  105. 

Lequel?  which  one?  letqueU, 
35,  44,  230,  283,  488. 

Less,  mains,  the  least,  le  mow, 
147 ;  less,  fewer,  moms,  272.  (See 
Moms.) 

Lest,  for  fear,  de  pew  (erainte) 
que... ne,  537,  $  164. 

Lbur,  s,  their,  44, 282 ;  U  da)  leur, 
lee  leurs,  theirs,  49,  291.  When  it 
must  be  translated  by  en ...  las,  466, 
N.2. 

Leur,  them,  to  them,  for  persons, 
282,  Obe.  128, 472.  Leur,  (le,  la,  Us,) 
it  or  them,  to  them,  475,  $  57.  Leur 
en,  them  some,  476,  $  59.  Leur  y  en, 
some  to  them,  there,  $60. 

Level  (on  a)  with,  even  with,  i 
fleur  de,  354. 

Lieu  (ok)  de,  instead  of,  124 ;  ienxt 
lieu  de,  404. 

Lighten,  (to,)  faxre  dee  Sdaires, 
227. 

Like,  (to,;  aimer;  I  like  fish, 
faimelepoisson;  to  like,  f  renter; 
how  do  you  like  that  wine  f  comment 
trouvez-vous  ce  vin  t  I  like  it  well, 
je  le  trouve  bon,  208.  As  yoi  like, 
comme  il  voue  plain,  325. 

Like  better,  (to, K  prefer,  cms> 
mieux,  263,  264 ;  to  my  Liking,  I 
men  gri,  385. 

Lire,  to  read,  lisant,  lu,  lite*,  110, 
121,  148,  172. 
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Limjl,  §111*11,  petit,  47;  little, 
pen,  J  47,  pende  ;  a  little,  un  peu  de, 
f7;  but  or  only  a  little,  ne . . .  guire 
de,  67 ;  just  a  little,  tant  sot  peu,  427. 

Live,  (to,)  demeurer,  187,  N.  3. 

Long,  (to,)  tarder  de;  I  long  to 
see  my  brother,  il  me  tarde  de  voir 
mon  frire,  394. 

Loire,  (so,)  as,  tant  que,  401.  How 
long?  combien,  eombien  de  tempt  t 
946.  How  long  since?  (since  what 
timer)  depute  quandt  246.  How 
long  f  jusqu'd  quand  t  189. 

Long-temps,  (never  un  long- 
lemps,)  a  long  time,  462,  $6. 

Look,  (to,)  upon,  donner  tur  ;  the 
window  looks  upon  the  street,  laft- 
tftre  donne  tur  la  rue,  364.  (See 
Appear.)  To  look  pleased  with 
somebody,  faire  bonne  mine  d  quel- 
4u*un;  displeased  with,  mauvaise 
mint  i,  332 ;— avoir  Vair  ;  to  look 
ad,  avoir  Vair  tritte,  384. 

Lobsquk,  quand,  when,  242 ;  used 
with  the  pritirit  antirieur,  521. 
[Lortque  is  never  used  to  ask  a 
question.) 

Lose,  (to,)  perdre,  182;  one's  wits, 
perdre  la  tite,  334 ;  sight  of,  perdre 
de  vue,  389. 

Lures,  to  shine,  glitter,  li.itant, 
*ui,  228. 

M. 

Ma,  my,  men,  met,  282,  466,  $  31. 

Mais,  but,  42. 

Maison,  (d  la,)  home ;  (see  it.) 

Make,  (to,)  do, f air e,fai*ant, 121 ; 
faites,  134;  made,  fait,  168.  Faire 
pritent  de  quelque  chose  d  quelqu'un, 
376.  To  make  sick,  rendre  malade, 
293 ;  one's  self  understood,  te  faire 
tomprendre,  370;  comfortable,  te 
mettre  d  ton  aise,  395.  To  make 
entreaties,  faire  det  inttaneet,  396. 

Mal,  bad ;  worse,  pire,  the  worst, 
Is  pire,  147;  badly,  140:  wrong, 
lad,  319,    (See  Hurt.) 

Manaib,  (to,)  to  go  about  a  thing, 


t'y  prendre,  S52;  faire  en  torte  de, 
364. 

Many,  (much,)  beaueoup  de,  65, 
not  many,  ne,..:  guire  de,  n't*. . . : 
guire,  67,  459. 

Marcher,  to  march,  walk,  step, 
go,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  sepro- 
mener,  295. 

Matin,  maiinie,  morning,  their 
difference,  289. 

Me,  me,  mv,  $47;  moi,  $48.  It  or 
them  to  me,  me  le,  la,  let,  $  57.  Me 
to  it  there,  m'y,  $57;  -y-moi,  $58. 
Me  some,  m'en,  59.  Me  some  there, 
st'y  en,  $60.  Me,  (to  me,)  d  moi; 
from  me,  demoi;  near  me,pre$  de 
moi,  $63;  me,  (reflective,)  myself, 
$  71 ;  mv en,  myself  of  it,  $  73. 

Mean,  (to,)  vouloir  dire.  What  do 
you  mean?  que  voulez-vout  diret 
399. 

Meddle  (to)  with  a  thing,  te  mi- 
ler  de  quelque  chose.  De  quoi  vout 
milex-vous  t  what  are  you  meddling 
with  T  295. 

Metier,  (te,)  de,  to  mistrust,  476, 
477,  $64. 

Meme,  mimes,  self,  selves;  mot- 
mime,  myself;  eux-mimet,  elles-mi~ 
met,  themselves— even,  (adv.,)  344, 
471. 

Mener,  to  take,  to  lead,  not  to  be 
used  for  porter,  303. 

Mentir,  to  utter  a  falsehood,  to 
lie,  mentant,  menti,  ne  mente*  pat, 
226. 

Mettre,  to  put,  put  on ;  met  tant, 
mis,  mettes,  149,  168;  au  net,  to 
transcribe  fairly,  356 ;  il  mime  de,  to 
enable,  378 ;  te  mettre  i  table,  to  sit 
down  to  a  meal,  407 ;  &  quelque  chose, 
to  set  about  a  thing,  340 ;  d  Vabri  de, 
to  shelter  one's  self  from,  356. 

Midst  (in  the)  of  them,  ait  milieu 
d'ellet,  476. 

Mieux,  better,  147.  De  mon,  ten, 
son,  &c.,  mieux,  in  the  best  way  I, 
thou,  he,  &c.,  can,  217,  249.  (See) 
Better.) 
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Might,  how  translated,  509, $ 149. 

Mile,  (a,)  un  mills.  To  walk  or 
travel  a  mile,  /aire  un  mtile,  295. 

Milieu,  {le,)  the  middle ;  au  mi- 
lieu.   (See  Midst.) 

Mille,  a  thousand  ;  not  «n  mille, 
462,  $6. 

Mien,  (ley)  la  mienne,  Ate,  mine, 
30,  49,  291. 

Mine,  le  mien,  la  mienne,  &c.,  30, 
49,  291,  483,  484,  $104  to  110.  A 
brother  of  mine,  203,  484. 

Mistake,  (to,)  to  be  mistaken,  se 
t  romper,  vous  vous  trompez,  219. 

Mistrust,  (to,)  se  mifier  de,  se  di- 
fer  de,  477. 

Moi,  I,  $38;  me,  to  me,  $47; 
moi- mime,  myself,  $4H;  moi  qui,  I 
who ;  mot  que,  1  whom,  470 ;  a  moi, 
de  mot,  always  used  after  certain 
verbs,  476.  A  moi,  mine,  484,  $  106. 

Moins,  less,  serves  to  form  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  in- 
equality,  146.  Moins  de,  less,  fewer, 
(before  a  noun,)  78,  490,  492.  When 
there  is  a  comparison  between  two 
sentences,  the  verb  which  follows 
plus  or  moins,  requires  the  negative 
we.  Cet  homme  a  moins  oVamis  qu'il 
ne  pense,  272.  The  less  ...  the  less, 
atoms  . . .  moins,  492. 

Mom£,  {la,)  the  half,  499  ;  demi. 

Mon,  ma,  tries,  my,  25,  44,  282, 
466 

Mooter,  to  go  up,  mount,  ascend; 
takes  avoir  and  it  re  as  auxiliaries, 
304,  N.  1. 

Moonlight,  elair  de  lune.  It  is 
moonlight,  il  fait  clair  de  lune,  208. 

Month,  (a,)  un  mois  ;  their  names, 
499,  $  143. 

More,  plus  ;  more  . . .  than,  (be- 
fore  an  objective,  \plus  de . . .  que  de  ; 
pins  de  (before  a  number) ;  plus  que, 
(before  a  nominative,)  78.  One  more 
book,  encore  un  livre  ;  a  few  books 
more,  encore  quelques  livres,  73. 
More,  plus  ;  the  most,  le  plus,  146. 
More,  davantage,  198.  The  more . . . 


the  leas,  plus ...  moins,  492,  $1* 
—2. 

Mouchoir,  (le,)  the  handkerchief, 
41. 

Mourir,  to  die,  (lose  life,)  smk- 
rant,  mart.  V homme  est  suit,  safes* 
me  n'est  pas  morte,  317;  d'un*  a*» 
ladie,  of  a  disease,  323. 

Much,  many,  a  good  deal,  very 
much,  beaucoup  de,  (before  a  noaaj 
Much  of  it,  en  . . .  beaucoup ;  Dot 
much,  ne . .  .guirt  de,  65,  376,  49a 
Much  more,  encore  beaucoup,  beau- 
coup plus.  So  much,  taut,  78,  210, 
293.  Dir.  7,  459. 

Multitude,  (nouns  of.)  (See 
Nouns,  496—10.) 

Must,  falloir,  (see  it.)  12  btinf 
its  only  nominative,  see  197,  Obs.%. 

My.  (See  Mon.)  Myself;  saw* 
mime,  471.  Myself,  (reflective,) •*, 
m\  478,  $71;  myself  to  it,  «>, 
$  72 ;  myself  of  it,  s»*e»,  $73. 

N. 

Name,  nam;  proper  names, nemt 
proprcs,  496,  497.  Names  of  lbs 
months,  noms  dci  mois,  499.  What 
is  your  name?  C-omntent  vous  apps- 
lez-vous  t   Je  m'evpelle  Charles,  320. 

Native,  (the,)  I  humane  ni  dons  It 
pays,  423. 

Ne,  part  of  the  French  negative, 
532,  3,  4,  5,  $  162,  an  important  sec- 
tion, Ne  is  used  without  pas,  with 
the  verbs  cesser,  to  cease;  seer,  te 
dare;  pouvoir,  savoir,  to  be  abK 
322.  JVe . . .  guire  de,  ft*  eft . .  .guerf. 
ne...pas  beaucoup  de,  n'en..  f* 
beaucoup  ;  ne . . .  que  pen  de,  but  lit 
tie,  only  a  little,  not  much,  AVc,  67 
JVe ...  fit,  neither,  ni,  nor ;  Js  »*e 
nt  celui-ci  ni  celui-ld,  32.  Ni.. 
nulls  part,  nowhere,  not  anywhere, 
89.  JVe.  ..pas,  ne... point,  not  18* 
Ne... pas  encore,  not  yet,  152.  Jf* 
. . .  plus,  no  longer,  no  more,  not  as* 
more,  74,  187.  Ne . . .  plus  guen 
de  . . . ,  (»'«*  . . .  plus  guire )  art 
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much,  many,  more,  74.  Ne . . .  que, 
only,  but,  Je  n*ai  qu'un  amt,je  n'en 
mi  qu'un,  65 ;  ne . . .  que,  nothing  but, 
225.  Ne.. . rien,  nothing,  not  any- 
thing, 28,  requires  de  before  an  ad- 
jective, 29,  Obt.  7.  When  the  verb 
is  understood,  use  rien  without  ne, 
icit  out  wiih  the  verb<  34.  Ne,  when 
wed  without  pat,  in  comparison  of 
inequality,  492,  $138-— 3;  when  not 
wed,  i  138—4 ;  and  when  implied, 
503,  $  145—1.  It  is  used  when  the 
negation  is  implied,  503,  1145 — 1; 
948,  Obs.  114.    (See  Negations.) 

Near,  pritde;  near  me,  pre*  de 
mot,  124 ;  near  six,  prit  de  six,  180 ; 
near  going,  prit  feller,  260. 

Nearly,  prie  de,  180 ;  therea- 
bouts, d  peu  prie,  404. 

N  eoatioms,  negations,  532,  3,  4, 
5,  1 162 ;  its  formation,  1 ;  place  of 
ne  and  its  complement,  2,  3,  4,  5; 
when  nominative,  — 6 ;  with  the  in- 
finitive mood,  — 7 ;  when  the  verb  is 
omitted,  — 8.  Neither,  nan  plus,  —9. 
List  of  negations  and  examples  for, 
S;  4;  5,  6;  7;  8  and  9. 

Neither  . . .  nor,  ne  . . .  m . . .  ni 
. . . ,  32.  Ni  Vun  ni  V autre  ;  ni  lee 
una  ni  lee  outret,  %  162.  I,  neither. 
moi  non  plus,  1 162—9. 

Neuf,  nouveau,  nouvel,  new.  Their 
difference,  191,  N.  1. 

Neuter  Verbs,  verbee  neutree, 
529,  $  158;  what  they  are,  and  how 
formed,  — 1 ;  take  it  re  and  avoir, 
—2.     Verbs  that  take  itre,  —3. 

Never,  ne. .  .jamaie,  157,  533. 

New,  neuf,  nouveau,  (nouvel,  be- 
fore a  vowel  or  k  mute,  191,)  N.  1. 

Nibr,  to  deny,  takes  ne  before 
jnbjunctive,  $516 — 8. 

No,  not  any,  ne...pas  de,  55. 
None,  not  any,  ne.. .  aucun,  pat  un. 
No  one,  nobody,  ne . . .  personne,  422. 
Nobody,  not  anybody,  (nominative,) 
personne  ne  ;  nut  ne,  &c.,  39.  No 
'onger,  ne... plus,  187.  No  sooner, 
pat  ph&b%  S%\. 


Not.  ne...  pas,  ne . .  .point,  377, 
378.  N ot  any  more,  no  more,  ne... 
plus  de.  Not  much  more,  ne... 
plus  guere  de,  74.  Not  quite,  pat 
tout  i  fait,  180.  Not  until,  pat 
uvant,  310.  Not  yet,  ne... pat  en* 
core,  152.  Not  so  much . . .  as,  ne . . . 
pat  tani  de.. .  que  de.  Not  so  . . . 
as,  ne... pat  ti... que,  492,  $  138 
— 1. 

Noma,  nouns,  names.  Let  nomt 
dot  mois,  of  the  months,  499.  (See 
Name.) 

Nomihativb,  nemtuat \f:  1st  class, 
with  the  verb ;  2d,  separated  from 
it,  468,  $  38.  Nominative  frequently 
left  out  in  English ;  not  in  French, 
470.  N.  B.,  480,  *  87—1. 

Nothing,  ne...rien,  (objective,) 
422,  533 ;  rien  ne,  (nominative,)  535. 
Rien  de  bon,  29,  Obs.  7.  Nothing 
but,  ne  . . .  que,  ne  . . .  rien  . . .  que, 
225. 

Notre,  plural,  not,  our,  44,  282. 

Notre,  (le,  la,)  let  nitres,  ours, 
30,  49,  291,  483. 

Notwithstanding,  wutlgri;  not- 
withstanding that,  malgri  tela,  364 ; 
for  all  that,  although,  ne  Xaitter  pat 
de :  Jl  ne  laitte  pat  de  patter  pour 
honnite  homme,  428. 

Nouns,  nomt,  tubttantift,  493, 
%  140.  Not  used  as  adjectives,  and 
connected  by  some  preposition, 
$  140—1 ;  functions  of  de,  d,  &c,  — 
2,  3,  4 ;  no  plural  to  proper  name*, 
except  when  used  as  common,  — 5 ; 
articles  left  out  in  enumerations,  — 6 ; 
formation  of  compound  nouns,  — 7 ; 
of  the  feminine,  —8,  495 ;  when  a 
noun  is  the  object  of  two  or  three 
verbs,  —9 ;  nouns  of  multitude,  — 
10;  possessive  case,  —11.  Proper 
names  from  the  Greek  and  Latin , 
of  kingdoms,  provinces,  Ate,  496, 
497.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers, 
&c,  with  Notes  and  06*.,  49?  to  499 
Namea  of  the  seasons,  of  month* 
499. 
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Nous,  we,  ns ;  nous  qui,  we  who ; 
moms  que,  we  whom,  469, 470 ;  nous- 
wUmes,  ourselves ;  moms  autre*,  we, 
among  as,  471 ;  nous,  us,  to  us,  472 ; 
moms  le,  la,  les,  it,  them  to  us,  475 ; 
nous  en,  some,  any  to  us,  $59; 
none  y  en,  us  some  there,  $  60 ;  4 
none,  to  us;  de  nous,  of,  from  us, 
$63,  476;  nous,  (reflective,)  our- 
selves, $  71 ;  nous  y,  (reflective,)  our- 
selves, (it,)  $  72 ;  nous  en,  ourselves 
at  it,  $  73, 478 ;  4  nous,  (possessive,) 
ours,  484,  $106. 

Now,  maintenant,  4  prisent,  356  ; 
now  and  then,  de  loin,  en  loin,  396. 

Numb  BBS,  nombres,  (cardinal,)  65, 
N.  1,  497;  when  used* 70,  Obs.  32; 
321,  Obs.  146, 426 ;  (ordinal,)  70,  Obs. 
33.  Adverbs,  premiirement,  en  pre- 
mier lieu,  first,  firstly,  &c,  363,  426. 

O. 

Objective  Pronouns,  rigimes, 
471,  $  43  to  47.  Objective  pronouns 
before  infinitives  are  turned  into  the 
subjunctive,  472,  $49  ;  their  places, 
$48  to  65;  one  exception,  $51; 
double  objectives,  it  to  me,  to  thee, 
&.C.,  me  le,  la  ;  te  le,  la,  etc.,  always 
before  auxiliaries,  473,  $52;  when 
attended  by  a  preposition,  go  after 
verbs,  475,  $56 ;  N.  B.  on  their  or- 
der, $57.  Personal  and  partitive, 
me  some,  thee  any,  &c,  m'en,  t'en, 
<5tc. ;  me  some  there,  m'y  en,  Slc, 
$  59  to  61.  Objective  pronoun,  with 
a  preposition,  goes  after  the  verb, 
$63  to  $66,  476;  two  or  more  ob- 
jective cases,  with  a  verb,  go  after, 
$64—2.  Reflective,  me,  te,  se; 
nous,  vous  ;  m'y,  t'y,  s'y,  &c. ;  m'en, 
fen,  s'en,  ate,  477,  $71,  72,  73. 

Objective  Nouns,  their  place; 
the  preposition  never  omitted  before 
them,  snd  it  is  repeated  before  every 
tne,  473,  $51*. 

Obliged,  (to  be,)  or  indebted  to 
aomo  ono  for . . .  itre  oblige*,  {redevo- 
Usjdquelqu'unde...,  23* 


(En..  (V,)  the  eye;  let  MSB*,  lb     * 
eyes,  tfi. 

Of,  de  ;  of,  from  the,  dut  27, 83      , 
112,204,229,403.   A  book  of  mine;      J 
turn,  one  of  my  books,  mm  de  wm 
Iwres,  203,  484,  $  107,  106. 

Opt  rib,  to  ofler;  of  rant,  cftrt, 
offrez,  255. 

Often,  souvent  ;  as  often  as,  anm 
souvent  que  ;  not  so  often  as,  mem 
souvent  que  ;  oftener  than,  pits  mb- 
vent  que,  137. 

Ombre,  (une,)  a  shadow ;  4  tern* 
brede...,  under  the  shade  of, 356. 

On,  upon,  sur;  upon  it,  dessu, 
175.  On  a  small  scale,  en  petit; 
large  scale,  en  grand,  404.  Not 
translated.  On,  not  translated  beta 
dates,  &c,  537. 

On,  one,  the  people,  they;  any 
one,  191 ;  when  used,  224,  Obs.  101; 
when  it  takes  V  before  et,  ou9  om,  ft, 
que,  &c,  372,  488,  489. 

Once,  une  fois  ;  once  a  day,  mm 
fois  par  jour,  210. 

One,  (people,)  they  or  any  one, 
191,224;  one,  mm;  the  one,  cebtt, 
30 ;  both,  Vun  et  V autre,  72.  Never 
translate  the  one  by  Vun,  except  when 
it  is  connected  with  the  other;  at, 
the  one  and  the  other.  * 

Ones  self,  soi-meme,  471 ;  one'f 
self,  (reflective,)  se,  531 ;  to  one'f 
self,  4  soi;  from  one's  self,  de  sot, 
476. 

Only,  but,  ne ...  que,  65;  settle- 
ment, 324 ;  not  only,  non  seulememL 

Opposite,  vis-4-vis  de,  387. 

Or,  om,  30 ;  or  people,  ou  Ten, 
372. 

Ordinal,  (numbers,)  nombres  or* 
dinaux,  497  to  499. 

Other,  autre  ;  anotner  dollar,  as 
autre  dollar;  some  other  dollars, 
(Tautrts  dollars.  No  other,  *«.•• 
pas  d'autre.  I  havo  no  other,  > 
r'en  ai  pas  d'autre,  69.  Othtfl 
9ther  people,  autrui,  295. 
I    Otherwise,  else,  mutremont,  111 
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r,  90 ;  ou  V  on,  or  people, 

here,  whither,  whereto,  86, 
u,  whence,  where  from,  200, 

*  and  Should,  (I,)  rendered 
mditionnel  of  devoir,  je  do* 
c,  372,  509. 
notre,   not,  44,  282;   466, 

le,  la  ndlre,  les  ndtres,  30, 

Hors  de ;  out  of  doors,  de- 

,307. 

,  besides;  outre  cela,  be- 

; ;  en  outre,  moreover,  378. 

r,  to  open,  ottvranf ,  ouvert, 

17,  175. 

P. 

naZ,  48,  284. 

>y,  210,  212,  213;  par-ci, 

ere  and  there,  396. 

he,   to   appear,   to  seem; 

que,  bo  cause,  80,  187. 
t,  Perfect.    (See  the  latter 

T  or  present  compost.     (See 
) 

:  Francais,to  speak  French, 
r. 

among,  272. 

de  la...  dej  from,  536—6. 
t  de,  to  impart,  397. 
ipial  Adjective,  adjeelif 
9—5. 

iple  past,  participe  passi, 
ion,  157,  257;  when  used, 
when  connected  with  itre, 
with  the  nominative,  212, 
i  avoir,  it  agrees  with  the 
tct,  &c,  162,  Obs.  75,  212, 
526.  It  does  not  agree 
pronouns  en  and  dont,  be- 
f  are  not  direct  objects,  163, 
229,  Obs.  103,  526.  Serves 
,e  passive  voice,  212.  Some 
i  explained,  527—5. 


Participle,  (present,)  partiape 
prisent,  its  foimation  and  excep. 
tions,  528.  Difference  in  its  use  in 
English  and  French,  527 ;  en  alone 
governing  it,  what  follows,  528—4; 
when  it  qualifies  a  noun,  529—5; 
when  translated  by  a  present  parti* 
ciple,  — 6  ;  when  by  the  indicative* 
—  7 ;  by  the  infinitive,  —8,  or  by  a 
noun,  — 9,  — 10;  after  to  ©«,— 11* 
How  the  present  participle  is  to  be) 
translated,  201,  280. 

Particular,  (to  be,)  y  regard** eh 
pris,  399. 

Partis,  to  depart,  to  set  out,  par- 
tant,  parti,  142,  175. 

Partitive,  (article,)  article  parti- 
tif :  1st,  before  a  noun,  465,  %  19  to 
25 ;  2d,  before  an  adjective  or  after  a 
negation,  $  26  to  28. 

Parvbnir,  to  succeed,  237. 

Pas,  with  ne  before  the  verb,  not, 
27 ;  pas  tout,  not  all ;  pas  du  tout, 
not  at  all,  115. 

Passer,  {se .  *. .  de.)  to  do  without 
346. 

Passive  Verbs,  verbes  passifs, 
how  formed,  212 ;  not  so  much  used 
as  in  English,  530,  %  159 ;  past  par- 
ciple  agrees  with  nominative,  —8 ; 
on,  as  nominative,  — 3 ;  the  infini- 
tive rendered  by  on,  — 4. 

Pat  (to)  for,  payer;  to  pay  a  man 
for  a  horse,  payer  un  ckeval  d  un 
homme,  901,  Obs.  293.  To  pay  soma 
one  a  visit,  /aire  une  visile  (rendre 
visile)  i  quelqu'un,  332. 

Peine,  (o\)  scarcely,  with  pritirit 
antirieur,  521. 

Pendant,  during,  for,  186. 

Penknife,  canif,  32. 

Psnsbr  d,  to  think  of,  476 ;  y  pen* 
ser. 

Pension,  boarding-house,  school, 
385. 

People,  they,  one,  on,  468,  $38; 
488,  489. 

Perfect  tense  of  the  indicative, 
pa  rf ait  or  prisent  compose',  (see  the 
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Utter ;)  of  the  subjunctive,  its  forma- 
tion and  use,  418. 

Perfect, par/ait,  503,  $145 ;  when 
AM  is  to  be  used,  — 1 ;  compound 
form  of  the  perfect,  — 2;  I  have 
just,  Je  viens  de . . . ,  — 3. 

Pebmettre,  to  permit,  to  allow, 
*7L 

Personal  Pronouns,  pronoms 
personnels,  468, 1 38 :  1st  class,  with 
the  verb,  je,  tu,  il,  &c.  ;  2d  class, 
separated  from  the  verb,  moi,  tot, 
lui,  &c 

Peesonne  ne,  nobody,  (nomina- 
tive,) 39,  468 ;  ne,., personne,  (ob- 
jective,) 422.  Personne  as  a  pronoun 
is  masculine ;  as  a  substantive,  it  is 
feminine  286,  N.  1.  Ne,,. personne 
qui,  que,  nobody  who,  that,  governs 
the  subjunctive,  515 — 5. 

Peu,  little,  147,  490  ;  pen  det  (be- 
fore  a  noun,)  67 ;  un  peu  de,  a  little, 
67 ;  d  peu  pris,  thereabout,  nearly, 
404. 

P<€UR,  fear,  afraid.' Are  you  afraid  ? 
Avex-vous  peur  t  31.  De  pcur  que . . . 
»*...,  (governs  subjunctive,)  for 
fear,  lest,  537,  $164. 

Place,  a  ma,  voire,  sa  place,  in 
my,  your,  his  or  her  place,  367 ;  of 
objective  pronouns,  473  to  477;  of 
adjectives,  493 ;  of  adverbs,  531, 532. 

Plaindbe,  to  pity;  plaignant, 
plaint ;  se  plaindre,  to  complain, 
254,  47G. 

Plairb,  to  please,  to  be  pleased, 
plaisant,plu;  seplaire,2i0,  Obs. 109. 

Plaisanter,  (badiner,)  to  }68t,  381. 

Plaisir,  (avec,)  with  pleasure,  47, 
48. 

Play,  (to,)  jouer,  126 ;  upon  an 
instrument,  dun  instrument;  at 
cards,  aux  cartes,  259;  a  trick  on 
some  one,  un  tour  d  quelqu'un,  400. 

Please,  (to,)  plaire,  se  plaire; 
some  one,  d  quclqu'un.  How  are 
you  pleased  here  ?  Comment  vous 
uiaisez-vous  id  t  241.  If  you  please, 
s'Uvous  plait,  225. 


Pleased  with,  content  4s,  317. 

Pleasure,  to  give  pleasure,  /oii# 
plaitir,  110. 

Pleasure,  (with,)  avec  plaisir,  47, 
88. 

Pleuvoir,  to  rain;  il  plod,  it 
rains,  227. 

Pluperfect  (the)  of  the  indica- 
tive; its  formation  and  use,  360, 
520;  of  the  subjunctive,  its  forma 
tion  and  use,  416  to  419:  2d  pluper- 
fect, prittrit  antirieur,  (see  it,)  520, 
vl55. 

Pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive, 
plusque  parfait,  its  formation,  &c. 
419. 

Plural,  its  formation  in  nonni 
and  adjectives,  44,  46,  47,  107,  N.l. 

Plus,  more,  serves  to  torm  the 
comparative  of  inequality  of  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs;  leplus,  the  moat, 
forms  the  superlative,  144.  Differ- 
ence between  plus  and  davantagt, 
198.  Plus  de,  more,  (before  a  noun,) 
78.  When  there  is  a  comparison 
between  two  sentences,  the  verb 
which  follows  plus  or  moms  require! 
ne,  272.  Plus  de,  plus  que,  when 
used,  490. 

Plut  d  Dieu,  pint  au  del,  would  to 
God,  require  the  subjunctive,  424. 

Plutot  que,  rather  ;  plutit  quede, 
rather  than,  321 ;  pas  plus  tot,  no 
sooner,  521. 

Pont,  bridge,  157. 

Portr-craton,  pencil-case,  37; 
porte-feuille,  pocket-book,  41;  their 
plural,  494,  *  140—7. 

Porter,  to  carry,  to  take ;  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  mener,  303,  Ohs.  1431 

Possessive  articles  or  pronouns, 
my,  thy,  &c,  man,  ton,  &c,  44, 
108;  ma,  ta,  &c,  282;  466,  mine, 
thine,  &c,  le  mien,  le  ticn,  &c.  483 
Possessive  case  of  nouns,  30,  32; 
493,  *  140—2—11. 

Potential,  (imperfect,)  conditu*- 
nel,  507,  $  148,  ends  in  rais,  ffttf, 
mil,   rions,  ties,   raient,  %  145-1 » 
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how  formed, — 2;  after  *i,  if,  use  the 
mtperfeet  instead  of  the  conditionnel, 
— 3.  Pot&n  tial ,  (perfect, )  condit  ionnel 
eompoei,  508,  $  149 ;  its  formation, 
— 1 ;  with  it  tt,  if,  is  followed  by 
•luperfect,  — 2;  how  to  translate 
would,  should,  could,  might,  — 3 ;  I 
wish  I  knew  it,  je  voudraia  le  ta- 
*oir;  I  wish  I  had  known  it,  faurais 
osulu  le  $avoir. 

Potential.    (See  Imperfect.) 

Pour,  to,  in  order  to,  92,  364. 

Pour  (to)  out,  verter  ;  to  pour  out 
«mo  drink  for,  verger  d  boire  a . . . , 
«23. 

Pourquoi,  why?  81,  184;  for 
what,  or  what ...  for  f  481. 

Poursuiteb,  to  puroue,  344. 

PouvoiR.to  be  able,  (can,) pouvant 
pu,  92,  N.  1,  175;  puis  jet  not 
peux-jet  can  If 

Premier,  ler,  first,  1st,  70;  pre- 
miirement,  en  premier  lieu,  363,  $161 
—7. 

Prendre,  to  take,  prenant,  pris, 
pre*€Sv132,  175,  352,  366;  prendre, 
to  drink,  132;  $oin,  care,  256;  la 
fuite,  to  make  one's  escape,  to  run 
away,  6lc,  346 ;  s'y  prendre,  to  ma- 
nage, to  go  about  a  thing   352. 

Prepositions  govern  the  infinitive 
m  French,  except  en,  which  governs 
the  preseit  participle,  92,  201,  215, 
460,  535.  The  English  preposition 
for,  with  .he  verbs  to  ask,  demand  er, 
to  pay,  payer,  is  not  rendered  in 
French,  201,  Obs.  93.  At  and  for 
not  translated  when  used  to  express 
the  price  of  a  thing,  276.  Prepositions 
formed  with  d  and  a  noun  take  de 
after  them;  almost  all  others  have 
no  preposition,  266.  Use  of  a,  100, 
193,  404,  406,  464 ;  use  of  de,  27, 
403,  404 ;  place  of  the  preposition  in 
the  sentence :  always  before  the  word 
*  governs,  (488,  %  J  29,)  536;  not 
tin* posed  in  French,  482,  $  95 ;  pre- 
aositiois  never  omitted  before  objec- 
tive nouns  458  473,  i)ir.4;  i  and 
48 


de,  connected  with  rcf.ected  verbs, 
variously  translated,  477,  ($  71  to  74 ;) 
not  transposed  in  English,  when  of 
what  means  of  that  which,  dece  qui, 
que,  482,  $  97 ;  to  what,  meaning  to 
that  which,  d  ce  qui,  que,  $  98,  may  be 
separated  by  the  negation  or  objec- 
tive pronoun,  536,  $  163 — 3  as  far  as, 
jusqu'd,  464,536;  at,  in,  to,  chez 
84,536;  from,  de  la  part  de;  before. 
avant,  devant,  auparavant,  536  ;  by, 
pre*  de,  d  c6ti  de ;  by  myself,  eeul, 
e,  &c. ;  m,  into,  dans,  en  ;  at,  in, to, 
d,  en  ;  in,  on,  not  translated  before 
dates,  <5tc. 

Prrs  de,  near,  260,  466,  537. 

Present  (the)  tense,  indicative; 
its  formation,  500,  $  144 ;  three  Eng- 
lish present  tenses  expressed  by  one 
in  French,  114 ;  verbs  that  take  a 
cedilla  under  the,  (c,)  502,  $  144—1 ; 
those  that  take  e  after  g,  — 2 ;  those 
that  change  y  into  t,  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  e  mute,  — 3;  e  mute 
changed  to  4  grave,  —4 ;  excepting 
the  terminations  eler,  eter,  N.  B.,  4 
(acute)  into  4  (grave),  — 5 ;  true  pre- 
sent tense  explained :  I  am  reading, 
je  euis  d  lire,  — 6.  Do  and  am,  Ate, 
used  to  interrogate,  may  be  translated 
by  est-ee  que.  In  some  verbs,  esteem 
que  must  be  used,  139,  N.  1,  (459, 
Dir.  8.)  Present  Compose  or  Par. 
fait,  English  perfect,  its  formation, 
167 ;  its  use,  168 ;  503,  *  145.  When 
tie,  without  pas,  is  used  with  it,  509, 
504 ;  it  translates  the  compound  form 
of  the  perfect,  viz:  I  have  been 
reading,  fai  lu.  I  have  just  written, 
is  not  rendered  by  the  parfatt,  but 
by  je  vient  d'icrire.  Present  dp 
the  Subjunctive,  (781,)  408,  £73, 
$  151 ;  its  terminations ;  its  formation 
and  exceptions,  $  151 — 1 ;  its  iue, 
— 2,  513  to  515;  different  antese 
dents  that  require  the  subjunctive, 
515  to  517.  In  English,  the  state  of 
existence  or  of  action,  when  in  its 
duration,  is  always  expressed  by  the 
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compound  perfect,  while  the  French 
me  the  present  tense.  He  has  been 
•n  Paris  these  three  years,  il  y  a  trois 
ans  qu'il  est  d  Paris,  274.  Present 
used  after  *t,  in  connexion  with  the 
future,  (233,  06*.  105,)  505,  $  146—3. 

Presenter  d,  to  present  to,  intro- 
duce, 476-,  $64. 

Presently,  tout  d  Vkeure,  237. 

Pretend,  (to,)  /aire  semblant  de, 
956. 

Preterit,  (le,)  English  second  im- 
perfect, 358.    (See  Imperfect.) 

Preterit  Anterieur,  second  plu- 
perfect, its  formation,  520,  $  155 ;  its 
use ;  conjunctions  after  which  it  is 
used;  practical  rules,  362,  521. 

Pribr  de,  to  desire,  beg,  pray,  re- 
quest, 304. 

Promener,  (?«,)  to  take  an  airing, 
a  walk  for  pleaswi;  alter  se  prome- 
ner, to  go  walking ;  en  carrosse,  to  go 
in  a  carriage;  d  cheval,  to  ride  on 
horseback,  to  take  a  ride,  222. 

Promettre  de,  to  promise,  179. 

Pronouns,  (possessive  or  articles,) 
my,  thy,  &c,  466,  $31;  rule  for 
their  use,  $  32 ;  demonstrative,  $  33 ; 
al  arays  prefixed  to  a  noun  and  repeat- 
ed, $34;  true  demonstrative,  $36, 
37.  Personal,  468,  $  38  to  40 ;  no- 
minatives, separated  from  the  verb,  I 
who,  mot  qui,  thou  who,  toi  qui,  &c. 
Objectives  the  same,  followed  by 
que,  470,  $40,  41.  Compound  Per- 
sonal, myself,  moi-meme,  &c,  471, 
$  4U.  Objective  Pronouns,  $  42  to 
50;  their  place,  $51  to  56,  Dir.  4. 
Double  objective  pronouns,  $57  to 
63 ;  examples  at  p.  94,  &c. ;  with  a 
prepositior,  d  moi,  de  toi,  &c,  $63 
to  66.  Reflective,  1st  class,  477, 
$  67,  71 ;  2d  class,  $  68,  72 ;  3d  class, 
\  69,  73,  74.  Relative,  qui,  who, 
nominative,  never  omitted  either  in 
French  or  English,  478,  $75,  76. 
Objective  qu.c,  whom,  that,  which, 
$75  to  80;  personal,  connected  with 
relatives,    483,    $  102.    Possessive,  i 


whose,  d  quit  $103,  mine,  this*. 
&.C.,  le  mien,  le  *?«*,  &c.,  used  win 
every  verb,  even  Hre,  when  ce  is  no- 
minative, 484,  $  104,  105 ;  but  when 
il,  eUe,  Us,  dies,  are  nominatives,  mm 
the  following :  d  nun,  a  toi,  &c,  • 
ees  Messieurs.  A  book  of  mine, 
turn  to,  one  of  my  books,  $  107.  In- 
terrogative, who?  qui;  wbomf 
quit  485,  $111.  Qui  never  kesf 
its  t.  What  ?  quel,  quelle,  &c.,  que, 
qu'est-ce  que;  aftei  the  verb,  br 
quoit  $112,  115.  What?  nomina- 
tive, qu'est-ce  qui  t  486,  $  116 ;  go- 
verned by  a  preposition,  quoit  i 
quoi,  $  117.  What  is  in  T  &c  Qs'j 
at-il  dans.., $118;  see  to  $130.  Iff* 
definite,  on,  one,  people,  &c  488, 
489;  examples  at  87,  94,  881, 107, 
328,  38,  44, 108,  281,  30, 48, 276,  44, 
283,  41,  43,  100,  283,  229,  39. 

Proper  Names,  noms  propres,49i, 
496,  497. 

Properly,  eomme  il/aut,  204. 

Proposer  (se)  de,  to  propose,  in- 
tend ;  je  me  propose  de  /aire  et  voy- 
age, I  propose  going  on  that  journey, 
341. 

Proverbial  forms  of  expression, 
(at  the  end  of  Index.) 

Pull,  (to,)  tirer,  244 ;  to  pull  out, 
arracher,  s'arracher  ;  he  pulls  out  his 
hair,  il  s'arracke  les  cneveux,  219. 

Purchase  (to)  anything,  /aire  em- 
plette  de  quelque  chose,  fairs  des  ewh 
plettes,  256. 

Put,  (to,)  to  put  on,  mettre,  168 ;  to 
put  off,  postpone,  remettre  a,  394 ;  to 
inconvenience  one's  self,  se  ghur, 
395. 


Quand,  lorsque,  when,  88,  S4S 
with  the  preterit  antirieur,  58) 
Quand  mime,  though,  followed  by 
condilionnel,  425,  517. 

Quant  d,  as  to,  as  for;  qucntt 
moi,  as  to  me,  322. 

Quatre-vinots,  eighty,  loses  ra 
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f  when  followed  by  another  numeral, 
184. 

Que,  that,  which,  (relative  pro- 
aoun,)  43;  que  de,  than,  (before  a 
noun,)  78 ;  que,  qui,  take  a  euphonic 
I  before  on,  372 ;  que,  used  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  go- 
verns  the  same  mood  as  that  conjunc- 
tion; when  the  conjunction  is  si, 
Slc.,  que  governs  the  subjunctive, 
516.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'cst  que  eelat 
what  is  that  f  Je  ne  sais  pat  ee  que 
''est  que  cela,  319.  Qu'est-ce  que 
tela  peut-itre?  what  can  that  be? 
395.  Que!  exclamation!  what!  how! 
335,  487. 

Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  f  what  is  it  f 
129,  171. 

Quel?  what,  which f  (interroga- 
tive,) 25;  quels,  44;  quelle,  &c., 
283,  286,  485,  487. 

Quel  que,  quelle  que,  whatever, 
in  two  words,  govern  the  subjunc- 
tive, 422,  516,  3d  way.  Quelque,  1st 
way,  however;  2d  way,  whatever, 
govern  subjunctives,  422,  516. 

Quelque,  *,  some,  any,  a  few,  68. 

Quelque  chose,  some,  anything ; 
de  bon,  good,  88,  462,  (takes  de  be- 
fore an  adjective.)  Quelque  chose  que, 
whatever,  governs  the  subjunctive, 
423,  516—13. 

Quelque  fart,  some,  anywhere, 
89,  Obt. 

Quelqu'-jn,  soroe,  anybody,  39. 

Quelques  uns,  {en... ,)  a  few, 
some,  68. 

Question,  (to  be  the,)  to  turn 
-ipon,  s'agir  de :  the  question  is,  il 
s'agit  de,  391.  Qu'en  risulle-t-iU 
what  of  it  ?  483. 

Qui,  who  ?  100,  470,  230.  1  qui, 
whose?  147,  483;  to  whom  t  230, 
N.  B.  The  i  is  never  cut  ofF. 

Qui  que  ce  soit,  whoever,  governs 
the  subjunctive,  422,  516—13. 

Quick,  fast,  vite,  264. 

Quite  (just)  as  much,  as  many, 


tout  enfant,  74,  76;  tant  de...qu* 
so  much  ...  as,  78. 

Quoi,  (after  the  verb  or  a  preposi- 
tion,) ft**,  (before,)  what  ?  100.  Quox! 
admirative,  what !  487.  Quci  encore  t 
what  else,  more?  113. 

Quoique,  whatever,  422;  though, 
417,  governs  the  subjunctive. 

R. 

Rain,  (to,)  pleuvcr,  227.  Doei  it 
rainf  pleut-ilt  fait-il  de  la  flute  t 
301.  11  pleut  d  verse,  it  rains  very 
hard,  it  pours,  227. 

Rapfeler,  (se,)  to  recollect.  Vous 
rappelez-vous  cela  t  do  you  recollect 
that  f  I  do,  je  me  le  rappelle,  261. 

Rather  than,  plutdt  que  de,  321. 

Read,  (to,)  lire,  lu,  172.  (See 
Lire.) 

Recollect,  (to,)  se  rappeler,  si 
souvenir,  se  ressouvenir,  262. 

RbconnaTtrb,  to  recognise,  to 
acknowledge,  272. 

Rxduirb,  to  reduce,  riduisant,  rrf- 
duit,  344. 

Rlrount  {se)  de  quelque  chose,  to 
rejoice  at  something,  223. 

Rely,  (to,)  se  fieri;  you  may  rely 
upon  him,  vous  pouvex  vousjier  d  lui, 
&c,  348. 

Remain,  (to,)  resler,  182,  N.l; 
demeurer,  187,  N.  1. 

Remettre  d,  to  postpone,  put  off, 
394. 

Rendre,  to  return,  give  back,  re- 
store, 80,  199 ;  rendre  visile,  to  pay 
a  visit,  332. 

R ester,  to  remain,  stay,  110, 
takes  avoir  and  It  r*  as  auxiliary,  182, 
N.  1.    Rester,  to  have  left,  300. 

Restore,  rendre.    (See  it.) 

Retenir,  to  hold  back,  retain,  re. 
tenant,  retena   retenez,  260. 

Return,  to  give  back,  restore; 
rend-e,  80,  199.  Retoumer,  to  go 
back,  428;  revenir,  to  come  back,  185w- 

R£ussiR  d,  to  succeed,  342. 
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Revkictr,  to  come  tack,  to  return, 
185. 

Ride  (to)  on  horseback,  alter  (mon- 
ter)  a  cheval,  214.  To  take  a  ride, 
se  promener  &  cheval,  222. 

Rien,  (ne . . . ,)  qui,  que,  nothing 
lhat,  governs  the  subjunctive,  423. 

Risht,  (to  be,)  avoir  raison,  36. 
To  the  right,  on  the  right  side  or 
hand,  &  droite,  sur  la  droite,  378.  It 
Js  right,  e'est  bien,  319. 

Ribs,  to  laugh,  riant,  ri,  riez.  Se 
rire  (moquer)  da  quelqu'un,  to  laugh, 
to  deride  one ;  rire  au  ncx  de  quel' 
ftt'ftn,  to  laugh  in  a  person's  face, 
325. 

Room,  (the,)  la  chambre;  the  front 
room,  la  chambre  de  devant,  sur  le  de- 
vant ;  the  back  room,  de  derriire, 
sur  le  derriire  ;  the  upper  room,  du 
haut,  d'en  haul,  284. 

Rules:  1.  All  prepositions  govern 
the  infinitive,  N.  1,  on  Apr**,  after, 
460. 

R.  2.  Of  two  verbs,  the  second  is 
in  the  infinitive,  &c,  461. 

R.  3.  Do  you  speak  before  you 
listen  ?  Parlez-vous  avant  d'ecoutert 
The  French  dispense  with  the  second 
nominative,  when  it  is  the  same  as 
the  first,  461. 

R.  4.  When  the  nominatives  are 
different,  use  th?  English  construc- 
tion, 461. 

R.  5.  When  two  or  more  nouns, 
&c.,  govern  a  noun  or  a  verb,  they 
must  govern  it  without  any  preposi- 
tion or  with  the  same,  46k 

R.  6.  Every  French  preposition 
precedes  the  word  it  governs,  is  never 
separated  from  it,  and  is  repeated  be- 
fore every  word,  461. 

S. 

Si,  son,  ses,  his,  her,  282,  466, 
$32. 

Sail,  (a,)  une  voile.  To  set  sail, 
mttra  4  la  voile,  350,  N.  1.     To  set 


sail  for,/atre  voile  pour  ;  and*  iatt 
sail,  marcher  dpleines  voiles,  3j0. 

Salt,  (to,)  eater,  92. 

Salir,  to  soil,  dirty,  220. 

Salutations,  (daily,)  salutations 
journaliares.  At  pp.  26,  29,  32, 33, 
35,  37,  39,  40,  42,  44,  48,  50,  52, 
54,  56,  58,  63,  (N.  B.  On  composing 
an  exercise  on  daily  salutations,  70, 
71,  73.)  104,  107,  112,  114,  119, 121, 
123,  130,  134,  136,  139,  142. 

Same;  the  same  thing,  la  sun* 
chose;  the  same  man,  le  mime 
homme;  it  is  all  one,  (the  same,) 
e'est  igal,  e'est  la  mime  chose,  168, 
307. 

Sans,  without,  215;  sans  darts, 
without  doubt,  to  be  sure,  108. 

Sant*,  (2a,)  the  health,  332. 

Savoib,  to  know ;  sachant,  #*,  sa- 
chet, takes  no  preposition  after  it. 
135,  175. 

Satisfied  (to  be)  with  some  one  or 
something,  lire  content  de  quelqu'un 
oude  quelque  chose,  210. 

Scarcely,  d  peine,  521. 

Seasons,  (the,)  let  saisons,  499. 

Second,  second,  e,  70.  Secondly 
2d,  aecondement,  363,  532—7. 

See,  (to,)  voir,  voyant,  vu,  172. 

Seem,  (to,)  paraitre,  sembler,  429. 

Self,  selves,  mama,  mimes ;  my- 
self, moi-meme;  themselves,  eux- 
mimes,  elles-mimes  ;  one's  self,  wt- 
mime,  154,  471. 

Selon,  according  to;  scion  les 
circonstances  ;  e'est  selon,  it  depends, 
31". 

Sentir,  to  feel ;  sentant,  sentu 
278;  to  smell,  353. 

Servir,  to  serve,  wait  upon,  set- 
vant,  servi,  254  ;  se  servir  de,  to 
make  use  of,  to  use,  266 ;  servir  la 
sovpe,  le  dessert,  to  serve  up  the 
soup,  the  dessert,  348.  To  be  of 
use,  d  quoi  cela  vous  sert-Ut  of  whi! 
use  is  that  to  you  ?  Servir  de,  to 
stand  instead,  to  be  as ;  mon  fusil* 
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serf  de  bdum,  I  use  my  gun  as  a 
•tick  ;  servir  de,  to  avail ;  d  quoi 
vous  sert-il  de  pleurer  t  what  avails 
you  to  cry  ?  ceia  ne  me  scrt  a  Hen,  it 
avails  me  nothing,  386.  On  a  servi, 
the  meal  is  on  the  table,  (is  served 
up;)  vous  servirai'je  de  la  soupe? 
shall  I  help  you  to  some  boup?  do 
you  choose  any  soup  7 

Set  (to)  out,  to  depart,  leave,  par- 
fir,  142,  175. 

Seul,  e,  alone,  by  one's  self,  137, 
159,  367;  settlement,  non  settlement, 
not  only,  324. 

Shawl,  (a,)  un  chdle,  34. 
Shortly,  (soon,)  bientSt,  108,  185. 
Should  or  Ought.    (See  Ought.) 
Show,  /aire  voir,  montrer,   134. 
To  show  a  disposition  to,  /aire  mine 
de,  331 ;  the  show,  (splendor,  bright- 
ness,) Viclat ;  to  make  a  great  show, 
fairedeVtclat,  432. 

Si,  if;  the  t  is  cutoff* before  U,  Us, 
but  nowhere  else ;  after  si,  the  pro- 
noun on  takes  /\  372.  Si  usually 
attends  the  condilionnel,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  imparfait,  310,  507. 
Que,  used  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
si,  governs  the  subjunctive,  516 — 10. 
Si,  meaning  granting,  connects  the 
future  with  the  present,  233,  Obs.  105. 
Si,  so ;  si  bien,  so  well,  165. 
Si  en,  (le,)  la  sienne,  &c,  his  or 
hers,  39,  49,  291,  483 ;  d  lui,  d  elle, 
484. 

Side,  cdti ,  by  the  side  of,  d  cdti 
de,  266  ;  this  side,  de  ce  c6ti-ci ;  on 
that  side,  de  ee  ctti-ld,  193. 

Silent,  (to  be,)  to  stop  speaking, 
Me  laire,  392. 

Since  or  From,  depuis  ;  from  that 
time,  depuis  ce  moment  ;  my  child- 
hood, ma  jeunesse  ;  from  here  there, 
depuis  id  jusque  Id.  Since,  (consi- 
dering,) puis  que,  342. 

Sit  (to)  down,  s'asseoir,  262;  to 
•»  seated,  it  re  assis,  assise,  302. 
Sleep,  (to,)  dormir,  121;  215.  Are 
48* 


you  sleepy  T  avez-vous  sommeil  t  29. 
To  feel  sleepy,  avoir  envie  de  dor 
mir,  220. 

Slow»  slowly,  lentrment,  264. 

Snow,  (to,)  neiger,  227 ;  it  snows, 
il/ait  de  la  neige,  301. 

So,  (it,)  le,  171,  Obs.  77;  so,  thus, 
ainsi;  so,  so,  comme  cela  ;  so  that, 
de  sorte  que,  230 ;  so  much,  taut  de  ; 
so  much  as,  tant  que,  77,  210,  260. 

Soir,  soirie,  evening,  their  difl«  J- 
ence,  289,  N.  2. 

Some  or  Any,  (before  a  noun,)  du, 
de  la,  des  ;  'before  an  adjective  or 
after  a  negation,,  de,  55, 284.  Some  of 
it,  of  them,  en,  before  the  verb,  59; 
some  or  any  more,  encore,  used  affir- 
matively ;  encore  du  vin,  encore  des 
boutons,  75.  N.  B.  {Encore  is  placed 
immediately  after  the  verb.)  Some- 
thing, quelque  chose  ;  anything  good, 
quelque  chose  de  bon,  29,  191 ;  some- 
times, quelque  fois,  153  ;  some,  any- 
where, quelque  part  ;  nowhere,  not 
anywhere,  ne . . .  nulle  part,  89. 

So  much,  many,  tant,  77, 210,  260. 

Son,  sa,  ses,  his  or  hers,  38,  44, 
282,  466,  1 32. 

Soon,  very  soon,-  bien  tot,  108,  185. 
Aussitdt  que,  as  soon  as,  aussitdt  que, 
215.  No  sooner,  pas  plus  tot,  with 
pritirit  antirieur,  521. 

Sorb,  mal ;  a  sore  foot,  mal  au 
pied,  110. 

Sortir,  to  go  out,  sortant,  sortt, 
110,  121,  150,  175. 

Soudainembxt,  suddenly,  all  of  a 
sudden,  290. 

Souffrir,  to  suffer,  souffrant, 
souffert,  334. 

Sous,  under;  dessous,  under  it. 
177. 

Souvenir  (se)  de,  se  ressouvenir 
de,  to  remember,  to  recollect,  262. 

Souvent,  often ;  aussi  souveni 
que,  as  often  as ;  plus  sou+snt  {*«, 
oftener  than ;  wwins  souveni  ftt  •  *ti 
so  often  at,  137. 
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Speak  (to)  French.  (See  Parler.) 

Speech,  (a,)  un  discours.  To  make 
a  speech,  /aire  un  ditcours,  295. 

Spend  (to)  time  at  something,  pas- 
ter le  temps  m  quelque  chose,  250. 

Spite,  (in  . . .  of,)  en  dipit  de,  346. 

Steel,  acter,  55. 

Step,  (a,)  unpas.  To  walk  a  step, 
faire  un  pas  ;  to  take  a  step,  (mea- 
sures,) /aire  une  dimarche,  295. 

Store,  store-house,  magasin,  63. 

Strike,  (to,) /rapper,  323.  To  be 
struck  with  a  thought,  venir  en 
pensie,  a  Vidie,  a  V esprit.  A  thought 
strikes  me,  il  me  vient  une  pensie, 
366. 

Subject.    (See  Nominative.) 

Subjunctive,  subjonctif.  (See 
Present,  Imperfect,  ic,  408.) 
Present ;  how  it  ends,  513,  $  151 — 1 ; 
how  it  is  formed,  — 2 ;  eight  excep- 
tions. Its  use,  — 2 ;  important  ob- 
servation on  it.  When  the  antecedent 
is  a  superlative,  — 3 ;  when  imper- 
sonal, —4 ;  interrogative,  negative, 
or  conditional,  — 5 ;  it  expresses/ear, 
&c,  takes  ne,  — 6,  — 7 ;  douter,  nier, 
take  ne,  — 8 ;  what,  owe,  governs, 
—9, — 10;  whatever,  however,  — 11, 
quelque  que,  &c. ;  its  connexion  with 
indicative, — 12;  whatever,  whatso- 
ever, —13 ;  quelque  chose  que,  quoi 
que,  quoique  ce  soit  ;  whomsoever, 
qui  que  ce  soit  ;  when  it  must  follow 
qui,  que,  dont,  &c,  — 14 ;  when  it 
must  begin  the  sentence,  — 15.  Im- 
perfect, 517;  its  formation.  Per- 
fect, (p.  418,)  par/ait.  Pluperfect, 
(p.  419,)  plusque  par/ait. 

Substantives,  substan'i/s,  noms, 
formation  of  plural,  44.  Exceptions, 
46,  N.  1,  2,  3,  2M.  Feminine,  281. 
Genders,  194;  402,  Obs.  163;  187, 
Obs.  85;  297,  Obs.  140;  314;  239, 
N.  1 ;  284  ;  356.  Compound  sub- 
stantives, 47,  N.  1,  or  454— 7;  183, 
Obs.  82 ;  440,  Obs.  171.  De  is  put 
between  the  name  of  the  thing  and 
that  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is 


made,  27,  403,  493;  «.  when  the  tat 
ter  expresses  the  use  of  the  former 
404,  494 ;  «  la,  au,  aux,  to  determiof 
it  more  precisely,  406,  494.  Sub- 
stantives having  a  distinct  form  fa 
the  feminine,  495;  used  for  both 
sexes,  298. 

Succeed,  (to,)  parvtnir  i.  Have 
you  succeeded  in  learning  it  f  itts- 
vous  parvenu  a  ,Vapprtndrt1  237. 
riunir  m  ;  atxz-vou*  riussi  i  Top* 
prendre  t  237,  342. 

Such,  un  tel,  une  telle,  pareU, 
pareille,  307,  490—9,  —10 ;  unsibsn 
livre. 

Suffer,  (to,)  soufrir,  334 ;  to  snfier 
one's  self  to  be  beaten,  se  louse* 
baitre  ;  to  let  one's  self  fall,  se  laister 
tomber;  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  in- 
sulted, se  laisser  insult er,  432. 

Suffirr  a,  to  suffice,  be  suffi- 
cient, sujfisant,  sujfi,  349. 

Suit,  (to,)  canveniri,  237. 

Suite,  (tout  de,)  immediately,  237. 

Suivre,  to  follow;  suivant,  #wro, 
334.  Suivre  un  conseil,  to  follow 
advice,  384. 

Sun,  (the.)  le  soldi.  We  have  tou 
much  sun,  il/ait  trop  de  soldi,  208. 

Superlative,  superlati/,  a  new 
explanation  on  its  formation,  144; 
followed  by  que  or  qui,  requires  the 
subjunctive,  515 — 3. 

Sub,  on,  upon,  175  ;  dessus,  upon 
it,  177. 

Surfaire,  to  overcharge,  ask  too 
much,  344. 

Surprrndre,  to  surprise,  374. 

Surprise,  (to,)  itonner.  To  be 
surprised  at,  s'itonnerde,  374. 

Sweet,  doux,  douce,  491. 

Sweeten,  (to,)  sucrer,  adoucir,  91 


Ta,  ton,  tes,  thy,  282,  108,  466. 

Taire,  (se,)  to  hold  one's  tongoi 
be  silent,  taisant  ;  tu  ;  taises-oot, 
be  silent,  392. 

Take  (to)  place,  avoir  Urn,  MS 
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•e  of  something,  prendre  (avoir) 
*  de  quelque  chose,  256 ;  of  some 
e,  to  beware  of  one,  prendre  garde 
wdqu'un,  366 ;  an  airing  in  a  car- 
ge,  ee  promoter  en  carrosse,  222. 
Tant,  bo  much ;  par  an,  a  year ; 
rtite,  a  head,  210,  293;  tant  que, 
long  as,  401 ;  tant  sot  peu,  just  a 
tie,  ever  so  little,  427;  tant  bien 
e  snal,  indifferently,  396 ;  tant  que 
us  voudrex,  so,  as  long  as  you 
•aee,  401,  492. 

Taxder,  to  delay.  (See  the  latter.) 
Taste,  (to,)  gouter,  129,  208;  the 
ite,  le  gout;  each  man  has  his 
ite,  chaque  homme  a  eon  gout,  217. 
Te,  thee,  to  thee,  te  le,  lee,  108, 
2.  T'en,  thee  some ;  t'y  en,  thee 
me  there.  Te,  t'en,  t'y,  (reflective,) 
8,*  71,  72,73. 

Teach,  (to,)  enseigner ;  to  teach 
me  one  something,  enseigner  quel* 
e  chose  &  quelqu'un  ;  some  one  to 
something,  apprendred  quelqu'un 
raire  quelque  chose,  266. 
Tear,  (a,)  une  lartne;  to  shed 
its,  verser  des  lartnes  ;  with  tears 
his,  her,  our,  dec,  eyes,  les  larmes 
x  yevx,  323. 

Teindib,  to  dye,  color;  teignant, 
nt;  en  %oir,  en  rouge,  to  dye  black, 
I,  195. 

Tel,  telle,  tels,  telles,  such ;  un  tel 
nme,  une  telle  femme,  such  a  man, 
>man  ;  de  tels  hommes,  de  telles 
mmes,  such  men,  women,  307. 
I  is  not  used  with  another  adjec- 
e.  Such  a  kind  friend,  un  si  bon 
i,  490—9,  —10. 

Tell,  (to,)  to  say,  dire  ;  told,  dit, 
3. 

Tenir,  to  hold ;  tenant,  tenu  ;  te- 
i.  Tenet,  the  imperative,  is  used 
an  exclamation,  203,  06*.  94.  Se 
itr  prit,  to  keep  one's  self  ready, 
(.  Tenir  pension,  keep  a  boarding- 
iise,  school,  385.  Lieu  de,  to  take 
f  place  of,  be  instead  of,  404.  (See 


Keep.)    Sen  tenir  a,  to  abide  by, 
477. 

Tenses,  (the,)  les  temps.  Present, 
114,  500  to  503,  including  true  pre- 
sent, je  suis  4  lire,  502.  Perfect, 
167,  503,  504.  First  future,  231, 
504  to  506 ;  second  future,  299.  Im- 
perfect, °05,  506.  Imperfect  of  the 
potential,  conditionnel,  310,  507, 
508.  Perfect  of  the  potential,  311, 
508,  509.  Imperative,  369,  509  to  1 
513.  Subjunctive  present,  408, 513 ; 
subjunctive  imperfect,  416, 517.  Per- 
fect, 418.  Pluperfect,  419.  Priti- 
ril  or  second  imperfect  of  the  indica- 
tive, 368,  517  to  520.  Pluperfect  M 
indicative  is  formed  like  the  English 
tense,  by  the  imperfect  of  the  auxi- 
liary and  past  participle  of  the  verb 
to  be  conjugated,  520.  Examples 
after  the  59th  lesson,  p.  305.  Second 
pluperfect,  preterit  anteru  r,  362, 
520,  521.  Infinitive,  four  termina- 
tions of  it,  80 ;  explanations,  521  to 
525.  Past  participle,  156,  525  to 
527.  Present  participle,  114,  448, 
500. 

Than,  que  de,  (before  nouns,)  78. 
Than,  before  a  number,  is  rendered 
by  de,  and  not  by  que ;  more  than 
nine,  plus  de  neuf,  246. 

That  or  Which,  que,  (relative,) 
43,  478.  That,  (meaning  that  thing,) 
cela,  168,  467,  469,  N.  4.  That,  (the 
one,)  celui,  plural,  ceux,  celle,  edles, 
30,  48,  286,  467.  That  which,  the 
.one  which,  those  which,  celut  que, 
ceux  que,  &c,  43,  48,  286,  467,  468. 
That  which,  (the  thing  which,)  ee 
que,  (objective,)  ce  qui,  (nominr 
tive,)  124,  481.  That  book  of  mine, 
485. 

The,  le,  la,  les,  25,  44,  281 ;  its 
connexion  with  prepositions,  463. 

Their,  leur,  lews,  44,  282 ;  when 
it  must  be  translated  by  en..  .Us, 
4A6,  N.  2. 
Theirs,  le  (fa)  leur,  Us  leurs,  49, 
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891,  483 ;  after  i7,  elle,  &,c,  d  tux,  d 
tiles  484. 

Them,  to  them,  leur.    (See  it) 

Themselves,  tux-mbnts,  tilts- 
wshnes,  471 ;  (reflective,)  se,  s'y,  s'en, 
477,  478. 

Then,  alors  ;  until  then,  jusqu1* 
alors,  189. 

There,  to  it,  at  it,  in  it,  87,  101. 
To  go,  to  be,  there,  y  aller,  y  itre, 
87.  There,  Id,  y,  110.  There  is,  U 
y  a,  180,  238, 246,  7,  8,  338.  There 
Lb,  (behold,)  voild ;  there  it  is,  It 
voild,  la  voild ;  they  are,  Its  voild, 
(here  is,  void,)  310,  312. 

Thine,  It  lien,  latienne,  &c,  108, 
291,  483;  after  il,  tilt,  &c,  d  toi, 
484. 

Think  (to)  of,  petuer  d,  476. 

Third,  troisisms,  70;  tiers,  499. 
Thirdly,  troisismement,  363—7. 

This,  That,  these,  those,  ce,  cet, 
eette,  ces.  This  one,  that  one,  these, 
those,  ctlui-ci,  celui-ld,  &,c,  30,  41, 
44,  50,  286. 

Thou,  tut  107. 

Though,  quoique,  (see  it,)  417. 

Thousand,  (a,)  mills,  does  not 
take  un,  462. 

Throw,  (to,)  Jeter,  173,  502,  N.  B. 

Thunder,  le  tonnerre.  It  thun- 
ders very  much,  U  fait  beaucoup  de 
tonnerre,  215. 

Thus,  So,  ainsi,  179. 

Thy,  ton,  ta,  tes,  108,  282,  466. 

Thyself,  toi-mime,  471 ;  (reflec- 
tive,) te,  Vy,  t'en,  477,  478. 

Tien,  (le,)  la  tienne,  let  hens,  let 
ttennes,  thine,  108,  291,  483;  d  toi, 
484. 

Till,  until,  jutque ;  till  noon, 
iusqu'd  midi,  189 ;  not  until,  jms 
mvant  de,  310. 

Tired,  (to  be,)  tire  las,  lasse,  429 ; 
to  get  tired,  s'ennuyer,  376. 

Tirer,  to  pull,  draw,  shoot,  fire, 
841. 

To,  d,  101,  102;  to  the,  au,  d  la, 
fcc,  463;  in  order  to,  pour,  92. 


1  oi,  thou ;  s  tot  qut,  que,  ACS,  419 
d  tci,  to  thee,  476 ;  d  lot,  thine,  404 

Tow,  ta,  tes,  thy,  108,  282, 466. 

Too,  trap,  150 ;  too  much,  many 
trap,  66,  67;  too  late,  trap  Utrd; 
soon,  early,  trop  t6t ;  large,  great, 
trap  grand;  little,  trop  pern;  to* 
sronll,  trop  petit,  150. 

Tccr  a  tour,  alternately,  by 
turns,  404. 

Tout,  tout,  ail.  Tout  le  aw; 
tout  let  litres,  110.  Tout  autant, 
qeite  (just)  as  much,  76.  Tout  dt 
tuite,  immediately,  108 ;  pas  du  tout, 
not  at  all,  115.  Tout  a  coup,  all  at 
once,  290. 

Towards,  envers,  vert,  270,  393. 

Travel,  (to,)  voyager,  194,  213; 
through  Europe,  fairs  It  tour  is 
V Europe,  400. 

Treat,  (to  )  use  somebody  well, 
(ill,)  en  uter  bien,  (malt)  avtc  qud- 
qu'un,  394. 

Trick,  (to  play  a,)  jouer  un  toutt 
400. 

Tromper,  to  deceive,  cheat;  u 
tromper,  to  make  a  mistake,  219. 

Trop,  too,  too  much,  many,  65, 
150. 

Trust  (to)  one,  ssftr  d  quelqu'uu; 
to  distrust  one,  te  difier  de  quet- 
qu'un,  325. 

Truth,  (the,)  la  virile' ;  in  truth, 
indeed,  en  viriti!  47,  105. 

Tu,  thou,  107,  N.  1. 

Turn,  (to,)  a  soldier,  se  fairs  sol 
dat,  225 ;  to  account,  (make  the  best 
of,)  fairs  valoir,  427 ;  one  into  ridi- 
cule, tourner  quelqu'un  en  ridicule, 
388.  Turn,  (the,)  le  tour  To  take 
a  turn,  (a  walk,)  fairs  un  tour,  248, 
400. 

T'y,  thee  to  it  there,  475 ;  Vy  en, 
thee  some  there,  476 ;  f'y,  (reflec- 
tive,) thyself,  478. 

U. 

Un,  une,  a,  an,  one,  63,  68,  70* 
285,  129 ;  not  used  beforo  csnt,  4uH 
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46%  Pas  un  qui,  que,  not  one  that, 
governs  the  subjunctive,  515 — 5. 
L'un  V  autre,  Vine  V autre,  each 
other ;  ites  vous  contents  Vun  de 
r autre  t  are  you  pleased  with  each 
other  f  Nous  le  sommes,  we  are,  331. 
The  one,  (when  not  in  apposition  to 
the  other,)  not  Vun,  but  celui,  43. 

Under,  sous;  under  it,  dessous, 
177. 

Understand,  (to,)  comprendre, 
tempris,  182;  to  make  one's  self 
understood,  se  fairs  comprendre,  370. 

Unipersonal  Verbs  govern  the 
subjunctive,  515—4. 

Unless,  d  moins  que. . .  ne . . . , 
govern  the  subjunctive,  537. 

Until,  jusqu'i  ce  que,  governs  the 
subjunctive,  537 ;  jusqu'alors,  189. 

Up,  to  get  up,  (to  rise,)  se  lever, 
222.  To  go  up,  monter,  304,  N.  1 ; 
to  stand  up,  itre  debout  ;  to  remain 
up,  restcr  debout,  373.  Up  stairs,  en 
kaut,  193.  Up  to  the  top,  juiqu'en 
lout,  428. 

Upon,  sur  ;  upon  it,  dessus,  175. 

Us,  nous,  d  nous.    See  Nous. 

User,  to  wear  out,  180.  En  user 
lien  (mal)  avec  quclqu'un.  To  trsat 
one  well,  (ill,)  394. 

V. 

Valotr,  to  be  worth ;  volant,  valu, 
valoir  tnieux,  to  be  better,  199 ;  la 
peine,  to  be  worth  while.  Cela  en 
vaut-  il  la  peine  t  Is  it  worth  while  f 
270.  Faire  valoir,  to  turn  to  account, 
427. 

Veille,  (la,)  the  day  before,  340. 

Venir,  to  come,  venant,  venu,  88, 
121,  175.  Venir  de,  to  have  just, 
248,  504 — 3.  Venir  en  pensie,  (i 
Vidie,  d  V esprit,)  to  have  a  thought, 
366.  Venir  and  alter,  are  in  French 
followed  by  an  infinitive,  and  the 
conjunction  and  is  not  rendered,  374, 
513—12. 

Verbs,  verbes.  The  four  conjuga- 
tions, 80.    Compound  and  derivative 


verbs  are  conjugated  like  theii  primi- 
tives, 179.  Auxiliaries,  See  Avoir, 
Etre.  Verbs  requiring  itre,  to  be,  as 
auxiliary,  175,530.  Active  verbs,  167. 
Neuter,  175, 530.  Passive,  212,  530. 
Reflective,  217, 531.  Always  conju- 
gated with  the  auxiliary  itre,  — 4. 
They  always  have  two  pronouns  of 
the  same  person,  —2.  Impersonal, 
227.  They  usually  govern  the  sub- 
junctive, 515—4.  Do,  am,  &c,  when 
used  to  interrogate,  may  be  rendered 
by  est-ce  quet  With  some  verbs 
est-ce  que  must  be  used,  139.  When 
ne  is  used  without  pas,  322;  itre 
connected  by  d  with  an  infinitive 
expresses  the  present  tense,  as  Je 
suis  d  lire,  I  am  reading,  399, 502 — 6. 
Most  passive  verbs  may  be  made 
reflected,  531—5. 

Vers,  envers,  towards,  270;  the 
former  is  used  physically,  the  latter 
morally,  393. 

Vis-1-vis  de,  opposite  to,  387. 

Vivre,  to  live,  vivant,  vicu,  214; 
Fait-il  ban  vivre  i  Paris  t  Is  tht 
living  good  in  Paris  f  315. 

VoilI,  there  is;  void,  here  is; 
voild  pourquoi,  that  is  the  reason 
why ;  voild  pourquoi  je  le  die,  there 
fore  I  say  so,  312. 

Voile,  (un,)  a  veil,  is  masculine ; 
une  voile,  a  sail,  feminine,  350,  N.  1. 
A  pleines  voiles,  (d  toutes  voiles,)  un 
der  full  sail,  350. 

Voir,  to  see,  voyant,  vu,  voyez,  92, 
121,  172. 

Votre,  plural  vos,  your,  25,  44, 
282,  466. 

Votre,  (le,  la,)  les  vStres,  yours, 
30,  391,  483. 

Vouloir,  to  be  willing,  to  wish. 
voulant,  voulu,  83,  175. 

Vous,  you,  25,  409.  Vous  qui, 
you  who,  vous-mime,  s,  yourself,  471. 
Objective  vous,  you,  to  you,  472; 
vous  y,  you  there,  475 ;  vous  en,  you 
some,  vous  y  en,  you  some  ther# ;  4 
vous,  to  you,  476 ;  vous  (reflect.)    1st 
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dais,  477,  veus  y ;  2d  class,  •©**«»; 
3d  class,  yourselves,  478;  d  ww, 
yours,  4S4t  1 106. 

Votager,  (to  travel,)  194,  voya- 
gsanl,  502—2. 

W. 

Wake,  (to,)  iveiller,  rsveillsr,  369. 

Walk,  (to,)  marcher,  295 ;  to  take 
A  walk,  se  promener;  to  go  walking ; 
mUer  se  promener,  222.  To  walk  or 
travel  a  mile,  /aire  un  mille,  295. 

Want,  (to,)  to  be  in  want  of,  to 
have  need  of,  avoir  besoin  de,  112; 
fidloir,  il/aut,  197,  Obs.  89;  vouloir, 
83,  175. 

Warm,  chaud.  Are  you  warm? 
avez-vous  ckaud  t  31.  Is  it  warm  f 
fait-il  chaud  t  53. 

Way,  chemin,  105;  on  the  way, 
en  chemin,  121 ;  in  this  way,  de  cette 
maniire,  180 ;  about  asking  the  way, 
378. 

We,  now*,  67,  409;  we,  nous  an- 
ire*,  471. 

Weatper,  (the,)  Is  temps.  How 
is  the  weather  f  what  weather  is  it  f 
quel  tempi  fait-U  t  53,206. 

Welcome,  (to  be,)  itre  le  hie* 
venu,  376. 

Well,  bien,  26,  147,  ?19.  To  be 
well,  it  re  bien  port ant,e,  itre  en  bonne 
santi  ;  she  is  well,  die  est  bien  por- 
tante,  tilt  st  ports  bien,  ells  sst  en 
bonne  santi,  330. 

Wet,  damp,  humids.  Is  the  wea- 
ther damp  I  Fait-il  humids  t  208. 

What  f  que  t  ;before  a  verb,)  29 ; 
alter  verbs  and  prepositions,  quoit 
100;  que,  quoi,  qu'est-ce  que  t  what, 
nominative,  qu'est-ce  quit  what  is, 
was,  &c,  (interrogative,)  followed  by 
a  preposition,  qu'y  a-t-il...t  qu'y 
mvait-ilt  486.  What,  (or  the  thing 
which,)  cs  qui,  ce  que,  124,  481 ,  $  89 ; 
what  is,  (relative,)  followed  by  a  pre- 
position, cequ'il  yaf  480— 4.  What? 
qu'est-ce  qus  e'est  t  qu'est-cs  quse'est 


que  cslat  129,   171.    What!  f«« 
quoi  !  487. 

Whatever,  whatsoever,  quels** 
quel  que,  quelle  que,  Slc.,  quebpud*m 
que,  quoiqus,  quoi  qus  ce  test,  422, 
423, 516. 

Whew,  qusmd,  lorsque,  88,  943; 
used  with  the  pritirit  antirieur,  51L 
When  connects  two  future  tenses, 
235,  Obs.  106. 

Where?  oiif  86.  Where  nam f 
whence  I  oVou  t  200,  252.  Where 
did  we  stop  ?  <m  e»  Hums-nsms  t 
Somewhere,  anywhere,  quelquepart; 
nowhere,  not  anywhere,  nulls  part, 
89. 

Which  or  What*  quelt  qusUt 
Slc.,  25,  27,  45,  386,  485,  486.  Of 
which,  doni,  228, 481.  Which  one f 
Lequd,  laqueUst  fee,  36,  45,  386. 
Which,  having  a  part  of  a  sentence 
for  antecedent,  is  translated  by  a 
qui,  ce  que,  481,  $  90.    (See  ThatJ 

Who  I  qui  t  whose  f  d  qui  f  doni, 
ds  qui,  100,  147;  dqui,  aux  qusUt 
230.  Whom?  quit  478;  whom, 
(relative,)  que,  479. 

Whoever,  qui  que  ce  soit,  422, 
516. 

Why?  pourquoit  81,  184. 

Wipe,  essuyer,  184,  502—3. 

Wish,  (to,)  soukaiter,  vouloir,  di 
sirer,  83,  131.  I  wish  I  had  it,  > 
voudrais  V avoir,  508.  I  wish  I  has 
been  able  to  go,  faurais  voulu  psm» 
voir  y  aller,  509. 

With,  avec,  88.  With,  rendered 
by  de,  224,  254,  210,  303 ;  by  d,  338, 
Vhomme  i  V habit  bleu. 

Withdraw,  (to,)  go  away  from, 
s' eloigner  de.  I  go  from  the  fire,  Js 
m'iloigus  dufeu,  260. 

Without,  sans;  without  speak- 
ing, sans  parler,  215. 

Word,  (the,)  le  mot,  50,  17S 
Words  used  with  the  preposition  de 
before  an  infinitive,  80.  When  a 
word  is  composed  of  a  noun  and  at 


IDIOMATICAL     EXPRESSIONS. 


W) 


adjective,  both  tike  the  mark  of 
the  plural,  183.  Compound  words, 
494. 

Worth,  (to  bet)  valoir,  199.  To 
be  worth  while,  valoir  la  peine,  270. 

Would  to  God,  plut  i  Dieu,  au 
cult  424.  How  would  must  be  trans- 
lated, 508. 

Write,  (to,)  icrire,  icrti,  89,  121, 
172. 

Wroro,  tart,  36.    (See  To  Be.) 

V. 

V  Y,  to  it,  in  it,  87.  F,  there,  (stands 
before  tho  verb.)  Y  oiler,  to  go 
there ;  y  Mre,  to  be  there.  Its  place 
wtth' the  personal  pronouns,  and  cm, 

'WrOte.  102,  110.    F,  (act,)  here;  y, 


(/«,)  there,  110.  F  rcgarder  de  pris, 
to  be  particular,  399.  F  a-t-il  t  is 
there?  180.  (See  There  is.)  F 
translates  the  English  objective  pro- 
noun it ;  when  by  itself,  or  governed 
by  a  preposition,  (in,  with,  &c.,)  it  is 
connected  with  a  verb  requiring  the 
preposition  «\  473,  $  50. 

Yes,  out,  25.  Si  fait,  51,  Obe.26. 

Yesterday,  hier  ;  the  day  before 
yesterday;  avant-hier,  107. 

You,  vous,  25,  409.    (See  Vous.) 

Your,  votre,  vos,  25,  44,  282,  466. 

Yours,  le,  (la)  vdtre,  lee  vAtree, 
30,  291,483;  d  vous,  484. 

Yourself,  yourselves,  vous-nume. 
vous- mimes,  471;  (reflected,)  vous, 
vous  y,  vous  en,  477,  478. 


IDIOMATICAL    EXPRESSIONS. 


*  She  does  everything  gracefully. 


, .  I'hegfe.  are,  very  beautiful  pictures. 

*  v    •-«•  •.•?  •• 

^TOe  German  interest  was  contrary 

•>•  -tp  th^' Russian. 

•  Cfi*V^?< '  sjbldiers ;  the  day  is  ours. 

«  ••* :  •  • 

;'  'Tosleep  very  late. 

".TojtJe.ofl  the  brink  of  ruin. 
. .  T<y  WsTa'  mist  before  one's  eyes. 

fe  "fret  jand  fume. 
•;  To  share.the  profit. 
"  To  pufeomebody  to  the  sword. 

•  Tonfeej  with  one's  match. 
'What  day-  of  the  month  is  tit 

'  Al^Jblessings  come  from  God. 

Is  tHat  your  opinion  f — Do  not  ques- 
tion, it/ 

Are  thbse  your  servants  T — Yes,  they 
are**"""' 

tfad#mj rare  you  the  mother  of  that 
child'?— Yes,  I  am. 

Ladies,  are  you  the  strangers  that 


Elle  tide  la  grdce  dans  tout  ce  qu'clle 

fait. 
Voila    des  tableaux  oVune   grands 

beaut  i. 
L'interdt  de  VAUunagne  Itait  op 

pose  a  celui  de  la  Russie. 
Courage,  soldats;  la  victoire  est  a 

nous. 
Dormir  la  grass e  matinee. 
Etre  d  deux  doigts  de  sa  perte. 
Jeter  de  la  poudre  aux  yeux. 
Jeter  feu  et  fiamme. 
Partager  le  gdteau. 
Passer  quelqu'un  auJUde  Tepee. 
Trouver  son  wtaitre. 
Quel  quantiiwie  du  mois  avons-noue  9 
Tous  les  biens  nous  viennent  de  Dieu 
Est-ce  la  votre  opinion  t — Ne  doutes 

point  que  ce  ne  la  soit. 
Sont-ce  la  vos  domett iq uee  ?— Oui, 

ce  les  sont. 
Madame,  Stes-vous  la  mire  de  cet 

enfant  t — Oui,  je  la  suis. 
Mesdames,  fitee-vous  lee  strange- et 
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have  boon  announced  to  mef — 
Yes,  we  are. 
Ladies,  are  you  pleased  with  that 
music  T— Yes,  we  are. 

Madam,  are  you  a  mother  I — Yes, '. 

am. 
Madam,  are  you  ill  f — Yes,  I  am. 

Madam,  how  long  have  you  been 
married  T — A  year. 

tfl  it  long  since  you  arrived  f — A  fort- 
night. 

Although  that  woman  shows  more 
resolution  than  the  others,  she  is 
nevertheless  not  the  least  afflicted. 

That  woman  has  the  art  of  shedding 
tears,  even  when  she  is  least 
afflicted. 

That  woman  proposed  herself  as  a 
model  for  ker  children. 

Ho  (or  she)  has  not  succeeded  in  that 
str&tagcm. 

To  be  free  and  open. 

To  be  full  of  business. 

To  take  fire  presently. 

The  dry  weather  we  had  in  the  spring 
has  destroyed  all  the  fruit. 

To  put  to  the  vote. 

Life  is  at  stake. 

My  honor  is  concerned  in  h. 

That  is  understood. 

To  act  deliberately. 

To  go  fif..  speed. 

Shall  you  go  to  the  opera  this  even- 
ing ? — Yes,  I  shall. 

Would  you  cheerfully  go  to  Rome  T 
—Yes,  I  would. 


qu'ou  m'a  annoncees  ?— Oni,  norm 

les  sommes. 
Mesdames,   Stes-vous  contentcs  it 

cette   muaique? —  Ou»,  nous  It 

sommea. 
Madame,  Stes-vons  miret — Oui.jf 

Zesuis. 
Madame,  £tes-vous  maladet — Oni, 

je  le  suis. 
Madame,  depuis  quel    temps  ctet- 

voua  mariiet — Je  It  suis  depuis 

unjpn. 
Y  a-t-il  long-temps  que  vous  etei 

arrivie  t — Je  le  suis  depuis  quinzs 

jours. 
Quoique  cette  femme  montre  plusde 

fermete*  que  les  autres,  die  n'eM 

pas  pour  cela  la  moins  affligee. 
Cette  femme  a  Tart  de  repandre  des 

larmes  dans  le  temps  meme  qu'elle 

est  le  moins  affiigit. 
Cette  femme  s'est  proposes  pour 

modele  i  scs  enfanta. 
Cette  ruse  ne  lui  a  pas  reussi.  .  - 

Avoir  le  cceur  sur  les  levres.    ;   • 
Avoir   des   affaires   par-dessus  let 

yeux. 
Avoir  la  tete  pres  du  bonnet. 
La  secheresse  qu'il  y  a  eu  au  prin* 

temps  a  fait  perir  toua  les  fruits. 
Aller  aux  voix. 
II  y  va  de  la  vie. 
II  y  va  de  mon  honneur. 
Cela  va  sans  dire. 
Aller  pas  a  pas. 
Aller  a  bride  abattue. 
Irez-vous  ce  m»x  a  IVjpera?— (hi, 

firai. 
Iriez-vous  av*a  tlaicit  a  Rome*"" 

Oui,  firaU. 


THE   ENL>. 


FRENCH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED    BY   D.   APPLETON    &    COMPANT, 
846  &  848  BBOADWAY,  HEW  YOB? 


ANDREWS'  New  and  Comprehensive  French  Instructor,     .              .       .  f  1  W 

Da           Practical  Pronouncer  and  Key, 1  OC 

BADOIS'9  Grammar  for  Frenchmen  to  learn  English.    12mo.      ...  1  00 

KEY  to  do 50 

CHOUQUBT'S  French  Conversations  and  Dialogues.    18mo.        ...  59 

Do.          Young  Ladies'  Guide  to  French  Composition.    ISmo.      .       .  75 

COLLOTS  Dramatic  French  Reader.    12mo I  00 

COMMENT  on  Parle  a  Paris.    (A  new  Guide  for  learning  to  speak  French 

quickly),       .       .       t 75 

CO  ITT  AN '8  Cholz  de  Poesies.    12mo. t  00 

DE  FIVAS'S  Elementary  French  Reader.    16mo 50 

Do.         Classic              do.           do.      12hhk        .       ....       .       .  1  00 

FENELOITS  Telemaqne.    Edited  by  Snrenne.    1  vol  18ac.        ...  50 

Or  bound  In  2  vols.  12mo 01 

LE  NOUVE A  U  TESTAMENT.    Par  J.  F.  Ostervald.    82mo.      ...  20 
OLLENDORFF'S  New  Method  of  Learning  French     Edited  by  J.  L. 

Jewett.    12mo. 1  00 

Do.             Method  of  Learning  French,    By  Y.  Value.    13mo.    .       .  1  00 

KEY  to  each  volume, 75 

Do.            First  Lessons  in  French.    By  G.  W.  Greene.    18mo.  .       .  50 
Do.             Companion  to  French  Grammar.    By  G.  W.  Greene. 

12mo. 75 

ROEMER'S  First  French  Reader.    12mo 1  00 

Do.        Second         do.              12mo 1  25 

Do.        Polyglot  Reader,  (in  French.)    12mo. 1  00 

Do.        Key  to  the  Same,  (in  English.) 1  00 

ROWAN'S  Modern  French  Reader.    12mo 70 

BIMONN&'S  Treatise  on  French  Verbs, 50 

SPIERS  AND  SURENNE'S  Complete  French  and  English,  and  English 
and  French  Dictionary.     With  Pronunciation,  Ac.  <kc     1  large  8vo. 

vol.  of  1490  pp. half  morooco  8  50 

Do.                    da                   do.                   do,                    sheep  8  00 
SPIERS   AND   SUBENNE'S  Standard  Pronouncing   Dictionary  of  the 
French  and  English  Languages.   (School  Edition.)   Containing  978  pp. 

12mo.    New  and  large  type,      .                      1  00 

BURENNE'S  French  and  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary.    16mo.    568  pp.  .  90 

Do.        French  Manual  and  Traveller's  Companion.    16mo.       .       .  62 

f  OLTAIBE'S  Histoire  de  Charles  XIL    Far  Snrenne.    18mo 09 

PJ"  A  complete  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  School  Text  Books  pibUsbed  bf 
A  *  Cow.  furnished  gram  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


FRENCH    EDUCATIONAL    WORKS, 

PUBLISHED   BY 

D    APPLETON  &  COMPANY. 

Ollendorff's   French   Grammars. 

fIBST  LESSORS  DT  THE  F&ENCH  LAHGUAGE :  Bsara  ah  Introduotk* 

TO  OLLENDORFF^  LaROER  GRAMMAR.    By  G.  W.  Grerxe.    ldma    188  pages. 
Price  60  cents. 

OLLENDORFF'S  HEW  METHOD  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  ahd  Speai 
the  French  Language.    With  full  Paradigms  of  thb  Rbgulab  Ain»  Ii* 

REGULAR,  AUXILIARY,  REFLECTIVE,  AHD  IMPERSONAL  YerBS.      By  J.  L.  JEW- 

btt.    12mo.    493  pages.    Price  $1. 

KEY  TO  EXERCISES.    Separate  volume.    Price  75  cents. 

0LLEND0RFF8  HEW  METHOD  of  Lrarning  to  Rrad,  Write,  ahd  Spear 
the  French  Lanouaoe.    With  numerous  Coerections,  Additioki,  ur» 

IMPROVEMENTS,  6UITABLR  FOB  THIS  COUNTRY.    TO  WHICH  ABB  ADDED,  VaLUEI 

System  of  French  Pronunciation,  ms  Grammatical  Synopsis,  a  New 
Index,  akd  Short  Models  of  Commercial  Correspondence.     By  T. 
VALINE.    12mo.    589  pages.    Price  $1. 
KEY  TO  EXERCISES.    Separate  volume.    Price  70  cents.    . 

Ollendorff's  French  Grammars  have  been  before  the  public  so  long,  and  hare  had 
their  merits  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed description  of  their  peculiarities  or  lengthy  argument  in  their  favor.  Suffice  It 
to  say,  that  they  are  founded  in  nature,  and  follow  the  same  cource  that  a  child  pur- 
sues in  first  acquiring  his  native  tongue. 

Prof.  Greene's  Introduction,  the  first  of  the  works  named  above,  will  be  found 
useful  for  young  beginners.  In  it  are  presented  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
anguage,  carefully  culled  out,  and  illustrated  with  easy  exercises.  It  paves  the  way 
■r  the  larger  works,  preparing  the  pupil's  mind  for  their  more  comprehensive  count 
nd  awakening  in  it  a  dosire  for  further  knowledge. 

Value's  and  Jewett's  works  are  essentially  the  same,  though  differing  aomewhift 
.■  their  arrangement  and  the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  original.  Son* 
tortitutlona  prefer  one,  and  others  the  other;  -lth**".  It  is  believed,  will  impart  e 
thorough  acquaintance  with  French,  both  grammatical  and  aonvanatteital,  hr  an 
fcttvastinf  process,  and  with  but  little  outlay  o>*  dme  an*  labor 


Integral  Method  of  French  instruction. 

T.    New  and   Comprehensive   French 
Infractor, 

I  as  io  irroH  ak  Original  awd  Philosophical  Method,  applicable  to  thi  Bttoi 
or  all  Languages,  with  ah  Lntboduotiok  xxplaxatoxy  or  thx  Mxthov 
jxt>  a  Txjcatbx  ox  Fxxmoh  Pxonuwciatioh. 

Bt  STEP  HEN  PEARL  ANDREWS  ax©  GEORGE  BATCHELOR. 

1  Vol.   12mo.   469  pages.   Price  $1  26. 

II.    Practical    Pronouncer  and    Key 

TO  ANDREWS  AND  BATCHELOR'S  NEW  FRENCH  INSTRUCTOR: 

CoHTAixrNQ  tct  Lessons  or  tot  IifSTXuoTox,  with  a  Phonetic  Rendebino  u 
Paxallbl  Colcmns;  a  Fxbxoh  Txanslation  or  thh  Exxxonxa,  to«ethki 

WITH  AK  ApPBtCDDO 

1  Vol.  12XH0.   347  pages.  Price  $L 


It  Ib  claimed  that  the  labor  of  teaching  and  learning  the  French  language  Is  Id? 
meusely  reduced  by  this  new  method,  and  the  success  of  the  pnpll  placed  upon  * 
footing  of  certainty  never  heretofore  attained.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
system  for  which  this  claim  is  made  are  as  follows :  1.  The  Judicious  combination  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  Rule  and  Exercise,  in  their  just  proportion  to  each  other.  2.  A 
new  Analysis  of  the  Elements  of  Language.  8.  The  presentation  of  a  Panoramic 
View  of  the  French  Language  as  a  whole.  4.  Teaching  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  pro* 
ceeding  by  Inductive  Steps.  5.  The  thorough  examination  of  Complex  Sentences, 
and  the  peculiar  force  and  relations  of  Connecting  Words.  6.  The  furnishing  of  sc 
complete  a  Key  to  the  Pronunciation,  that  the  American  can  teach  it  with  tho  sAmc 
accuracy  and  facility  as  the  native  Parisian. 

The  Lessons  are  full ;  the  Rules,  clear;  the  Exercises,  short  and  simple.  They 
embody  a  complete  course  of  Comparative  Grammar,  while  their  peculiar  arrange- 
ment leaves  the  teacher  free  as  to  the  uce  to  be  made  of  the  theoretical  portions.  The 
treatment  of  the  Conjugations,  of  the  Qender  of  Nouns,  the  formation  of  the  Plural 
of  Nouns  and  Adjectives,  of  the  Feminine  of  Adjectives,  and  of  Adverbs,  will  be 
found  novel  and  ingenious.  The  Introduction,  the  Treatise  on  Pronunciation,  the 
Remarks  on  the  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  the  Philological  Notes  freely  interspersed, 
w.tain  a  mass  of  information  on  the  French  Language  which  would  be  sought  xbr 
elsewhere  in  vain. 

The  student  who  Is  without  a  teacher  will  find  himself  completely  guided,  by  thai 
tew  method,  through  the  intricacies  of  French  Grammar  and  Pronunciation. 


French  Grammatical  Works. 

Manual   of  French   Verbs : 

Oovraisiwa  tux  Formation  of  Persons,  Tenses,  ajtd  Moods  or  tot  Rsgclai 
akd  Ieregular  Vkkbs;  ▲  Peaotical  Method  to  Teacx  tux  Ixfixititx  of 
▲  Vkeb  out  or  axy  or  it*  iKFLxortoKs;  Models  or  Sxvtxnoks  rji  ma 
DirrxxxiTT  Foems ;  and  a  Series  or  the  most  r/ssrin.  Idiomaticax  Pheaixi 

Bt  T.  SIMONN& 

12mo.   108  pages.   Prioe  50  cents. 

The  title  of  this  volume,  given  in  fall  above,  shows  its  scope  and  character.  The 
•oajugatlon  of  the  verbs,  regular  as  well  as  Irregular,  Is  the  great  difficulty  that  thi 
French  student  has  to  encounter;  and  to  aid  him  in  surmounting  it,  M.  8lmonne  hst 
applied  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  language. 


COMPANION    TO 

Ollendorff's  New  Method 

OF 
•EAKNINQ  TO  BEAD,  WHITE,  AND  SPEAK  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE 

By   GEO.  W.   GREENE, 

INSTRUCTOR  Iff  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IS   BROWN    UNIVERSITY. 

12mo.   273  pages.   Price  75  cents. 

As  soon  as  the  French  student  has  learned  enough  of  the  verb  to  enable  him  ts 
translate,  this  volume  should  be  placed  in  his  hands.  It  embraces  ninety-two  care- 
fully selected  dialogues  on  every-day  subject*,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  most  necessary  expressions,  and  to  enable  him  to  converse  with  fluency. 
The  dialogues  are  followed  by  an  Important  chapter  on  differences  of  idioms,  hi 
which  aro  set  forth  those  peculiarities  of  the  language  that  cannot  be  classified  and* 
general  rules,  accompanied  by  grammatical  hints  and  explanations. 


GRAMMAR  FOR   TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  FRENCHMEN. 

Grammaire    Anglaife 

DAPBXS  LX  8Y8TKME   D'oLLEXDORFF,   1  LVSAGE  DE3   FRAN^AIS. 

Par    CHARLES    BADOIS. 

12mo.  282  rages.   Price  $L 

The  want  of  a  condensed  Grammar  for  teaching  Frenchmen  the  English  langoat* 
«ong  experienced  by  residents  as  well  as  travellers  In  this  country,  has  been  met  by 
hi.  Badois  with  this  clear  and  practical  Treatise,  on  the  Ollendorff  plan.  In  the  coum 
«f  a  few  lessons,  the  earner  is  so  familiarized  with  the  most  necessary  lfr»gii«h  word 
and  Idioms  that  he  can  readily  express  himself,  and  can  understand  ordinary  cenver 
sail  an, 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

443      &      44(    BROADWAY,    NEW     Y«    «IK 

PUBLISH 

•    OOMPLETI  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE   OF  SCHOOL,  ACADEMIC,  AND  G0LLE01ATI 

TX3  3CT-SO  OSS, 

>  eluding  the  Departments  of  English,  Latin,  Greex,  French,  German,  SrAHiss 

Italian,  Hebrew,  and  Syriao. 

|3F*  .4  copy  of  which  mill  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one  applying  for  U.    ^t 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Treatises,  in  the  different  departments,  much  talent,  ex- 
perience, and  ripe  scholarship  have  been  employed ;  and  It  Is  believed  that  no  list  el 
books  more  extended  or  varied,  or  combining  a  higher  order  of  excellence,  has  eve* 
been  offered  to  the  American  public. 

It  has  been  the  honest  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
and  pupils  of  pnbllo  and  private  schools  by  the  production  of  books  adapted  to  every 
grade  of  scholarship.  Their  assortment  Includes,  in  the  English  Department,  the  just- 
ly celebrated  Webster's  Spelling- Book,  of  which  over  a  million  copies  are  sold  annual- 
ly, the  popular  Series  of  Beading-Books  by  Mandevllla,  the  Arithmetical  and  Mathe- 
matical Series  of  Dr.  Perkins,  which  have  received  the  highest  commendations  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union;  the  Cornell  Systematic  Series  of  School  Geographies,  which 
have  entirely  revolutionized  the  mode  of  teaching  that  important  branch ;  the  Worm 
en  Composition  by  Prof.  Quackenbos,  which  have  met  with  unanimous  approval ;  at 
well  as  works  on  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Physiology,  and  Hhtories, 
ancient  and  modern. 

The  selection  is  rich  In  textbooks  for  linguistic  instruction.  In  the  Department 
of  Ancient  Languages  will  be  found  the  whole,  of  Dr.  Arnold's  Classical  Scries,  a  va- 
riety of  Greek  Grammars,  annotated  editions  of  the  works  of  Herodotus,  Xenopboa 
Llvy,  Tacitus,  Cassar,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  other  classics,  as  well  as  Hebrew  and  Syria* 
Grammars. 

The  list  of  books  for  instruction  in  the  Modern  Languages  of  Continental  Europe  Is 
•till  more  extensive ;  they  include  a  great  variety  of  Grammars  and  Reading-Books, 
and  the  most  copious,  accurate,  and  reliable  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and 
Gorman  languages  ever  compiled  for  the  use  of  Schools,  English  or  American. 

Teachers  or  school  officers  desiring  to  effect  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of 
ny  of  these  work*,  will  please  to  address  the  publishers.  All  orders  for,  or  communS 
tatJons  in  relation  to  school-books  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Books  for  incorporated  literary  Institutions  will  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

Toacbera  professors,  and  friend",  of  Education  visiting  the  city,  are  respeetfbUy  fa 
•ftted  to  call  and  examine  skis  axiensive  assortment  of  Text-Booka. 
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'  We  present  below  a  list  of  our  Educational  Works*  classified  a* 
cording  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  they  are  adapted.  In  ■ohm 
eases,  in  which  the  book  is  equally  suited  to  different  grades,  the  titls 
is  repeated.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the  works  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern,  are  arranged  by  themselves,  without 
reference  to  this  classification.  A  detailed  description  of  each  book  may 
be  found  in  our  new  Descriptive  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application  t* 
the  publishers 

ENGLISH. 

Primary  School  Text-Books. 

WEBSTER'S  ELEMENTARY  SPELLING-BOOK.  "The  National  Standard,* 
of  which  more  than  one  million  copies  are  sold  annually, $    19 

WRIGHTS    PRIMARY  LESSONS.     A  neat  Illustrated  little  volume  of  144 

pages;  being  a  Primary  Spelling-Book  and  Reader  happily  combined, 1*4 

FIRST  THOUGHTS:  Or,  Beginning  to  Think.  A  neat  little  volume  with 
numerous  illustrations,  teaching  common  things  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
12mo.,  109  pages, 99 

IfANDEYILLES  NEW  "PRIMARY"  READER.     Beautifully  illustrated. 

12mo l*t 

MANDEVILLE'S  NEW  "SECOND"  READER, I« 

CORNELL'S  FIRST  STEPS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  Designed  for  young  chil- 
dren in  schools  and  families, K 

CORNELLS  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Small  4to.,  96  pages,  with  maps  and 

illustrations, K 

TOE  CII ILD-8  FIRST  niSTORY  OF  AMERICA.    By  the  anchor  of  -  Little 

Dora."     Square  ISmo.,  illustrated 91 

PERKINS'  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC:   Containing  Intellectual  and  Written 

Arithmetic 91 

fclCOKD'S  YOUTH'S  GRAMMAR.  Or,  Easy  Lessons  In  Etymology.    A  neat 

12tno :...._. D 

QUACK  EN  BOS'  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION:  Combining  Com- 

po-itton  and  Grammar W 

OOE'8  PRIMARY  DRAWING  CARD8.  In  Ten  Parts  with  Instructions,  each     91 
OOE  AND  SCHELLY  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  CARDS.  In  Three  Parts, 
with  Instructions,  each 1 
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Intermediate  School  Text-Books. 

*ANDEVILLE'8   NEW   SERIES   OF   READING  BOOKS.    Illustrated..*    1* 

SECOND  READER It 

THIRD  READER 89 

FOURTH  READER 64 

-  FIFTH  READER 71 

BOBBINS'  CLASS-BOOK  OF  POETRY".  By  the  author  of  "Popular  Lessons"     Tl 
BOBBINS*  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE.     A  Reading-book  adapted  to  youuf 

persons 61 

BKID'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY:  With  Derivations,  Ac 1  00 

OWEN'S  WRITING-BOOKS.    Complete  in  Three  Parts,  each 1*1 

QUACKENBOS1  FIRST   LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION:    Combined  with 

Grammar BC 

CORNELL'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY 60 

CORNELL'S  INTERMEDIATE    do. 67 

CORNELL'S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 90 

COV1XLS  DIGEST  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  Synthetical  and  Analytical     60 
CIIAMPLIN8  CONCISE  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  With  Exer- 
cises in  Analysis  and  Parsing.    12mo.    219  pages 84 

HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  ROOT-WORDS. 60 

OF  ANGLO-SAXON  DERIVATIVES T6 

OF  THE  ENGRAFTED  WORDS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGE 1  00 

MARSHALL'S  BOOK  OF  ORATORY.    Parti ?....      69 

•'  "  Partll 100 

PERKINS*  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC 49 

PRACTICAL  do 69 

HIGHER  do 76 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA 75 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY 1  00 

CROSBY'S  FIRST  LES80NS  IN  GEOMETRY.     On  the  plan  of  "  Colbur n's 

Intellectnal  Arithmetic."    Small  12mo 8* 

QUACKENBOS'  8CHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    IUua- 

trateil 1  Of 

KIRKLAND  (MRS.)  PER80NAL  MEMOIRS  OF  GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

12mo.    School  edition 1  00 

SEWELL'S  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ROME 60 

FIRST  HISTORY  OF  GREECE 6t 

IIARKHAM'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 75 

IIANGNALL'S  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS 100 

QUEEN'S   PRIMARY  BOTANY 75 

COMINGS'  CLASS-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 1  0* 

"         COMPANION  to  Same.    By  same  author.     Containing  the  plates 

of  Class-Book,  with  questions.    12mo. 66 

fOUMANS'  CLASS-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.    1  Vol,  l«mo 15 

CHEMICAL  CHART  ON  ROLLER8.    5feetby    6  00 

•*  CHEMICAL  ATLAS.    4to 9  00 

QUACKENBOS'  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.     Illustrated 109 

fetfGHTLEY'S  MYTHOLOGY.    18mo.    An  AbridgnM»Lt  of  the  author*  l«*f» 
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JAEGER'S  ZOOLOGY.    Very  elementary.    Designed  for  oomraon  scaoola 1  41 

PALMER'S  BOOK-KEEPING.  Elementary,  with  Practical  Examples.  Iftxio, 

86  page*.  .  Blank  to  Same,  each  IS 

OTIS'    EASY    LESSONS    IN    LANDSCAPE   DRAWING.      In  Six  Tarta 

Parta  I.  II.  III.  each * 

Parts  IV.  V.  ami  VI.  each ST 

The  Six  Parts  bound  in  one I  25 

9T1S   DRAWING-BOOKS  OF  ANIMALS.      In  Five  Parts.    I  and  II,  each..  2* 

Pan  III * 

Parts  IV  and  V,  each 60 

The  Five  Porta  in  one t  21 

High-School  &  Academic  Text-Books. 

MANDKVILLE'S  READING  AND  ORATORY.    Large  12mo %\  * 

MARSHALL'S  BOOK  OF  ORATORY.    ISmo.    600  pagea 1  OC 

8IIAKKSPERIAN  READER.    By  Prot  IIows.    12mo,    447  pagea 1« 

ROEMER*S  POLYGLOT  READERS.    Fire  Volumes.    VoL  I.,  composed  of 

English  extracts;  Vol.  II..  their  truncation  into  French;  VoL  III.,  German; 

Vol.  IV.,  Spanish;  and  Vol.  VM  Italian each  IK 

HOMER'S    ILIAD.    Translated  by  Cow|»er.  revised  by  Sou  they,  with  Notes 

by  D wight.    One  large  vol.,  12ino.    Cloth IS 

PYCROFTS  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING.    12mo.    Cloth 15 

CORNELL'S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

CORNELL'S  HIGH-SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  COMPANION  ATLAS..  1  « 

PERKINS' HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.    824  pages 75 

*  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA 75 

TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA 160 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY 100 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY 184 

•  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY ICO 

GILLESPIE'S  LAND  SURVEYING:  Theoretical  and  Practical 2  00 

COVELL'S  DIGEST  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 50 

QUACKENBOS'  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC I  00 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 100 

GRAHAM'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS 1  00 

BEIDS  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    With  Derivations,  Ac i  00 

OTIS' DRAWING-BOOKS  OF  ANIMALS. 3  tf 

M              "                a               LANDSCAPE 3  9 

YOUMANS'  CLASS-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY. 75 

"             ATLAS  OF  CHEMISTRY 2  00 

•*             CHART  OF  CHEMISTRY;  on  rollers fiM 

»  HAND  BOOK   OF   HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE.     A   Popular   Ac- 

count or  Heal.  Light,  Ailment,  and  Cleansing,  in  their  Scientific  Principles 

and  Domestic  Applications 1  00 

JOHNSTONS  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.    Numerous  Illustrations. 

2  vols.,  12mo 2  00 

GREEN'S  CLASS-BOOK  OF  BOTANY 75 

COMINGS'  CLASS  BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 1  « 

DWIGUrS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ART 100 

QUACKENBOS'  ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL-HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. j  OC 

TA  fLOR'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. .... ! ','.".  2  II 


D.  APPLET  ON  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

fcAJIGNAU/B  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS $1  OC 

V*4E11S  HISTORY  OF  TUE  MIDDLE  AGES 1  OC 

&G*l£KN  AND  ARNOLDS  MANUAL  OF  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  AN- 
TIQUITIES   1  06 

KOLRAUSCHS  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY 1  B4 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LOGIC 1  25 

rAPPAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOQ1C 1  88 

MARSH'S  NEW  COURSE  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  ENTRY. 

Pri Med  in  colors.    8vo 1  CO 

sfARSlTS  COURSE  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY.    Svo....    185 

Collegiate    Text-Books. 

KOEMER'S  POLYGLOT  READERS.  Fire  volumes.  Vol.  L,  English  Ex- 
tracts ;  Vol.  II.,  the  same  translated  into  French ;  Yol.  II L,  German ;  Vol 
IV.,  Spanish ;  Vol  Vn  Lallan. each  $1  08 

HOMER'S  ILIAD.    Cowper'e  Translation,  revised  by  Southey,  with  Notes  by 

Duiglit.    One  large  volume,  12 mo.    Cloth 1  35 

PERK  INS*  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Surveying,  Trig- 
onotnetry  

GILLESPIE  8  LAND  SURVEYING.    Theoretical  and  Practical 9  00 

APPLETONS"  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  DRAWING.    1  very  large  volume,  8vo. 

Cloth.    1ST>8 6  00 

ALLEN'S  PUILOSOPIIY  OF  THE  MECHANICS  OF  NATURE.    1  large 

vol.,  Svo  ....."■. «8  00 

ML' LLIG  A N*8  GRAMMATICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE     I  60 

LUDE WIG'S     LITERATURE    OF    AMERICAN    ABORIGINAL    LAN- 

GUAGES.    1vol.    1858 100 

QUACKKNBOS'  ADVANCED  COURSE  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHE- 
TORIC.      1  00 

LATHAMS  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 1  85 

SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 1  00 

QUACKKNBOS' NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Illustrated 100 

TEGO'S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRONOLOGY.    8vo.    166  pages.    Cloth 2  00 

YOUMANS"  CLASS-BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY 75 

ATLAS  OF  CHEMISTRY 9  00 

"  CHEMICALCHART 5  00 

PERKINS'  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.    824  pages. 75 

ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA 75 

«  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA 150 

«  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY 1  00 

PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY 150 

«•  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 150 

OHNSTON'S  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.  Two  volumes.  Illustrated 

with  numerous  wood-cuts 9  00 

LYELL'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY 2  M 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY 2* 

TAYLOR'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISIORTr.    Sane  in 

aepwitte  volumes. t  00 

DKW'S  DIGEST  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY 1  0C 

fUTZ  AND  ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  AND  DiflTORt 71 
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PUTZ  AND  ARNOLD'S  MEDIAEVAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. . .     || 

*'  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY a  \, 

8UIZOT8  HISTORY  OF  CIVILIZATION 

KOEPPEN'S  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    "The  World  In  the  Mfddle 

Ages."    2  voUk,  12uio S  01 

BOJKSKN  AND  ARNOLD'S  MANUAL  OF  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  AN- 

Tl'imTlES 1  06 

ARNOLD'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME t  90 

LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY IK 

JCOHLRAUSCH-S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY 1  00 

A  NEW  ORIGINAL  WORK  ON  CHRONOLOGY— for  erery  day  in  the  year. 

1  volume. 9  00 

COUSIN'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 8  00 

a  ON  THE  TRUE,  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  AND  THE 

GOOD 150 

LEWES'  BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  S  toIsl,  Sto.  1857  8  00 
WHEWELLt*  HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  PHILOSOPHY.    2  Tola, 

Svo.    1868 4  00 

H A M ILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.  Edited  by  the  translator  of  Cousin's  Works..  1  CO 
THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.    By  E. 

8.  Creasy,  M.  A.,  Barrister  nt  Law,  Prof,  of  History  in  University  Cotlege, 

London,  Law  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Third  edition,  revised, 

with  additions,    12ino.    849  pages 100 

SCHWEGLER-S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    Translated  by  Julias  Seelye  I  » 

WINSLOWS  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY : 185 

WILSON'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  LOGIC „ 1  05 

TAPPAN*S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC 1  00 

IOHNSON,  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS.    1  vol.,  12mo.    Cloth 101 

FRENCH. 

OLLENDORFF'S  FJRST  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH.    By  G.  W.  Greene $   50 

NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH.    By  J.  L. 

Jewett 1  00 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH.  By  V.  Valoe  1  00 
*  COMPANION  TO  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  G  W.  Grecno       ft 

ANDREWS     AND     BATCIIELOR-S     NEW     AND     COMPREHENSIVE 

FRENCH  INSTRUCTOR 1  15 

ANDREWS   AND   BATCnELOR'S    PRACTICAL   PRONOUNCER    AND 

KEYTO  INSTRUCTOR 1  00 

8IMONNE8  TREATISE  ON  FRENCH  VERBS 50 

BADOIS'  GRAMMAR  FOR  FRENCHMEN  TO  LEARN  ENGLISH 1  00 

■PIERS   AND  SURENNES  8TANDARD  PRONOUNCING  FRENCH  * 

ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  A  FRLNCH  DICTIONARY.    Edited  by  O. 

P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.    1  large  vol.,    to.    1400  pages 8  00 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  ABOVE  N*w  edition,  large  type,  12mo.  973  pp..  1  30 
SURKNNE'S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

Pocket  edition 9C 

UE  FIVAS'  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER 5C 

u             CLASSIC  FRENCH  REAPER t  00 

fOEMERS  FIRST  FRENCH  READER. 100 

SECOND  FRENCH  READER 10 

ft 
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fcOEMER*3  POLYGLOT  READER-  -FRENCH fl  01 

ROWANS  MODERN  FRENCH  RE  1LER TS 

COLLOT'S  DRAMATIC  FRENCH  READER 1  Of 

COUTAN'S  SELECTION  OF  FRENCH  PGEl'RY 1  09 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    Edited  by  J.  F.  Uste,*ald 5S 

COMMENT  ON  PARLE  FRANQAIS  A  PAEId.    A  New  Guide  for  learning 

French  aaspeken  in  Pans. fit 

VOLTAIRE'S  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  XII.    By  Surenne 90 

?£NELON'8  TELEMAQUE.    Edited  by  Surenne 00 

CHOUQUET'S  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONS  AND  DIALOGUES Of 

YOUNG  LADIES'  GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  COMPOSITION..  W 

fcUBENNE'S  FRENCH  MANUAL  AND   TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION.  OS 

SPANISH. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  SPANISH.    By  Velas- 
quez  $1  00 

DE  VERB'S  GRAMMAR  OF  TIIE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE.  With  Exercises  1  00 
OLLENDORFF'S  GRAMMAR  FOR  SPANIARDS  TO  LEARN  FRENCH. 

By  Simonne 8  00 

OLLENDORFF'S  GRAMMAR  FOR  SPANIARDS  TO  LEARN  ENGLISH. ..  9  00 
8EOANE,  NEUMAN.  AND  BARETTI'S  SPANISH  A  ENGLISH  AND  EN- 
GLISH &  SPANISH  DICTIONARY 5  00 

ABRIDGMENT  OF  THE  ABOVE 1  50 

BUTLER'S  SPANISH  TEACHER 50 

VELAZQUEZ' SPANI8n  PHRASE-BOOK 88 

TOLON'S  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  READER *. 08 

VELAZQUEZ*  NEW  SPANISH  READER 1  80 

ROEMER'S  POLYGLOT  READER— SPANISH 1  00 

MORALES' PROGRESSIVE  SPANISH  READER 1  00 

DON  QUIXOTE.    A  revised  edition  (In  English) 9  00 

7n  Spanish,  12mo.,  695  pages 1  80 

GERMAN. 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  GERMAN.    Edited  by 

G.  J.  Adler. $1  M 

EICHIIORN'S  PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR 1  00 

OLLENDORFF'S  NEW  GRAMMAR  FOR  GERMANS  TO  LEARN  THE  EN- 

GL1SH  LANGUAGE.    By  P.  Gands 1  Ot 

BRYAN'S  GRAMMAR  FOR  GERMANS  TO  LEARN  ENGLISH IS 

ADLER3    GERMAN  &  ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  *  GERMAN  DIC- 
TIONARY   P  M 

ADLER'S  ABRIDGED  GERMAN  &  ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH  A  GEB.  • 

MAN  DICTIONARY 1  50 

frDLER'S  PROGRrSSIVE  GERMAN  READER. 1  09 

DEHLSCHLAGERS  PRONOUNCING  GERMAN  READER 1  00 

ROEMERB  POLYGLOT  READER-GERMAN 1  00 

4DLERS  HAND-BOOK  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE I  00 

IEYPRNREICU'8  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  READER 88 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  WO&KB. 
ITALIAN. 

OLLENDORFF'S  PRIMARY  LESSONS %   K 

KKW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  ITALIAN, Tl 

BARETTrs  ITALIAN  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.    Revised,  enlarged, 

and  Improved.    By  Davenport  and  CoinelalL    2  large  toIs^  8vo.    Cloth...    I  N 

FORESTI*  ITALIAN  READER 1  « 

tOEMER'S  POLYGLOT  READER-ITALIAN I  Of 

LATIN. 

ARNOLDS    FIRST  AND   SECOND   LATIN   BOOK  AND   PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR.    BySnencer $    71 

ARNOLD'S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.    By  Harkneas 73 

DARKNESS'  SECOND  LATIN  BOOK  AND  READER M 

ARNOLD'S  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION 1  00 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.    With  Notea 100 

BEZA'S  LATIN  TESTAMENT TO 

CESAR'S  COMMENTARIES.    Notea  by  Spencer 1  00 

CICERO  DE  OFFICI13.    Notea  by  Thatcher N 

CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS.    Notea  by  Johnson 100 

HORACE.     With  Notes,  dec,  by  Lincoln ISO 

TACITUS' niSTOR I ES.    Notes  by  Tyler 145 

GERMANIA  ANDAGRICOLA.    NotesbyTyler 125 

BALLUST.     With  Notes  by  Prof.  Butler 100 

LIVY.     With  Notes,  Ac., by  Lincoln.    Map 100 

QU1NTUS  CURTIUS :  Life  and  Exploits  of  Alexander  the  Groat     Edited  and 

Illustrated  with  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Crosby 1  0C 

GREEK. 

CHAMPLIN*S  SHORT  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  GREEK  GRAMMAR,....  $   Ti 

KUIINER'S  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  GRAMMAR 1  60 

KENDRICK'S  GREEK  OLLENDORFF 1  00 

ARNOLDS  FIRSTGREEK  BOOK .. 75 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Spencer 75 

SECOND  OREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION.    Edited  by  Spencer.  75 

GREEK  READING  BOOK.     Edited  by  Spencer 185 

BOISE'S  EXERCISES  IN  GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION 75 

HERODOTUS.    With  Notes  by  Prof.  Johnson 75 

XENOPHON'S  MEMORABILIA  OF  SOCRATES.    Notes  by  Prof.  Robblna..  1  00 

ANABASIS.    Edi ted,  with  Notes,  t-y  Prof  Boise 100 

riOPIIOCLES'OZDIPUSTYRANNUS.    Notes  by  Prof.  Crosby 78 

SYRIAC 

rjlIUEMANNS  SYRIAC  GRAMMAR.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Enoch  Hutchinson.  With  a  Course  of  Exercise*  in  Syriac  Grammar,  a 
Cr  rej>tomaihy,  and  brief  Lexicon,  prepared  by  the  tranJat'_r $0  Of 

HEBREW. 

mOBKNltlS'  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.    Edited  bv  Rodlger.    Translated  from 

the  last  Gorman  Edition,  by  Con  art.    8vo .' tiff 

> 

J 


Standard  Text-Books. 

Among  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  work,  besides  its  simplicity,  are 
the  conciseness  of  its  rales  and  definitions ;  its  close  and  logical 
reasoning,  which  calls  the  powers  of  the  learner  into  active  exer- 
cise ;  and  the  great  number  and  variety  of  its  examples,  which 
afford  every  opportunity  for  extended  practice. 

II.  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA  I  Embracing,  besides  the  ele- 
mentary principles,  all  the  higher  parts  usually  taught  in  Colleges : 
containing,  moreover,  the  new  method  of  Cubic  and  Higher  Equa- 
tions, as  well  ns  the  development  and  application  of  the  more  re- 
cently discovered  Theorem  of  Sturm.  8vo.  Sheep.  420  pages. 
Price  $1  50. — Adapted  to  the  use  of  Academies  and  Colleges.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  title  given  above,  that  it  is  comprehensive 
and  complete.  The  principles  of  the  science  are  combined  and 
arranged  on  a  new  plan,  which  renders  the  increase  in  difficulty 
exceedingly  gradual. 


Perkins'   Geometrical   Series. 

I.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY,  with  Practical  Applications. 
12mo.  320  pages.  Price  $1  00. — In  these  Elements  it  is  aimed 
to  strip  Geometry  of  its  difficulties,  and  render  it  an  attractive 
study.  This  is  effected  by  giving  a  practical  bearing  to  every 
thing  that  is  taught.  This  original  feature  invests  Geometry  with 
an  interest  of  which  its  apparently  abstract  character  has  hereto- 
fore deprived  it. 

II.  PL  WE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY  I  to  which  are  added, 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  accompanied 
with  all  the  necessary  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 
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